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ON  CULTIVATING  AN  OUTSIDE  INTEREST.  * 


BY  PROF.  W.  J.  ASHLEY,  TORONTO. 


Ladies  and  Gentlenieti  oj  the  Normal  School: 

NO  one  can  stand  here  to  speak  to 
you  this  evening  without  some 
sense  of  the  gravity  and  importance 
of  the  occasion.  After  an  all-too-brief 
period  of  learning  and  training,  you 
are  going  back  to  the  towns  and 
country  districts  of  Ontario  to  under- 
take the  highest  of  all  tasks — the 
education  of  the  children.  With 
many  of  you,  maybe,  this  work  will 
occupy  a  few  years  only  of  your  life, 
before  you  turn  to  other  duties;  but 
with  some  at  any  rate  it  will  be  a  life 
work.  How  long  it  may  be  your 
occupation,  circumstances  will  deter- 
mine ;  but  whether  it  is  for  many 
years  or  {^^■i,  the  responsibility  is 
grave  and  the  outcome  of  your  activity 
such  as  cannot  be  measured.  To- 
night you  receive,  as  it  were,  your 
ordination  for  the  ministry ;  and  as 
in  some  of  the  churches  those  who  are 
about  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
art^  asked  whether  they  are  moved  by 
the    Spirit   to  take  upon   them    that 


'Aq  address  at  the  close  of  the  Normal 
School  Session. 


office  and  ministration  ;  so  I  trust  that 
most  of  you  feel  an  inward  call  to 
your  mission.  I  do  not  expect  any 
impossible  virtue  ;  it  is  right  that  you 
should  be  mfluenced  by  reasonable 
considerations  of  self  interest,  or  by 
honourable  ambition.  But  still  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  regard  your  profession 
as  a  mere  shop  keeping — as  merely 
the  handing  over  of  so  nouch  know- 
ledge in  return  for  so  much  salary. 
I  am  sure  you  have  some  love  for 
children,  some  reverence  for  their 
happy  ignorance  of  evil,  a  desire  to 
give  them  something  better  than  mere- 
ability  to  read  the  newspaper  and 
keep  accounts — to  help  them  rather 
to  grow  up  into  honourable  and  high- 
minded  and  self-respecting  men  and 
women. 

But  with  whatever  enthusiasm  you 
may  enter  upon  your  career,  there  is 
a  danger  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
all  of  you,  of  all  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching ;  and  it  is  all  the  greacer 
danger  because  it  is  hardly  realized. 
It  is  the  danger  lest  our  daily  work 
should  become  a  routine,  so  that 
while  we  perform  every  part  of  it  with 
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punctilious  care,  we  lose  interest  in 
it.  Then  the  education  system  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  a  great  machine, 
which  monotonously  goes  round  and 
round,  grinding  out  each  year  its 
finished  articles,  while  one's  own 
life  seems  to  have  lost  all  its  individ- 
uality, all  its  power  of  free  initiative. 
With  some  I  have  known,  the  evil 
goes  further  than  this  ;  there  grows  up 
an  absolute  loathing  for  the  daily 
task,  a  fierce  repugnance  which  has 
again  and  again  to  be  battled  down. 
And  even  where  the  reaction  is  not 
so  grievous,  do  we  not  all  know  how 
weary  an  old  teacher  often  becomes  ? 
how  lifeless  ?  how  dulled  to  all  new 
thought  and  emotion?  It  is  the 
remembrance  of  this  that  has  deter- 
mined what  I  shall  say  to  you  to-night. 
There  is  no  need  that  I  should  exhort 
you  to  do  your  duty  ;  you  have  cer- 
tainly heard  that  often  enough  before, 
and  from  men  whose  words  carry 
more  weight  than  can  mine.  The 
one  piece  of  advice  I  would  give  you 
'\.»\.o  keep  your  j/iinds  fresh.  Try  not 
to  let  your  mind  get  into  a  groove, 
doing,  half  mechanically,  the  same 
work  time  after  time  without  any  new 
thought,  any  bright  sympathy  and 
interest.  I  know  this  is  easier  to  say 
than  to  do.  Much  educational  work 
is  necessarily  an  affair  of  routine  ;  and 
the  brain,  like  the  hand,  cannot 
altogether  help  being  moulded  by 
what  it  works  in.  But  if  one  part  of 
your  mind  —  I  don't  speak  as  a  psy- 
chologist, and  only  use  rough-and- 
ready  terms  to  convey  my  meaning — 
if  one  part  of  your  mind  has  to  become 
more  or  less  stiff  and  rigid,  aim  at 
keeping  some  other  part  of  your  brain 
in  active  movement,  so  ihat  there  may 
be  at  any  rate  a  chance  of  your  set 
ideas  and  rigid  routine  being  broken 
in  upon  from  time  to  time  by  forces 
from  without. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  The 
answer  I  would  give  is  this  :  Cultivate 
so/ue   one   ititellcctual   interest   outside 


your  professional  work.  I  once  heard 
teachers  advised  on  an  occasion  like 
this  to  devote  their  spare  time  to 
studying  works  on  psychology  which 
would  enable  them,  it  was  said,  the 
better  to  enter  into  a  child's  thoughts  ; 
and  to  give  whatever  minutes  they 
had  over  to  carefully  reading  the 
educational  journals,  so  as  to  keep 
themselves  abreast  of  the  latest 
methods  in  teaching.  Such  advice  I 
cannot  help  regarding  as  most  mis- 
taken. Comparatively  lew  teachers 
have  any  considerable  aptitude  for 
philosophical  study;  if  they  have,  let 
them  give  their  attention  to  it  by  all 
means ;  it  will  to  them  furnish  exactly 
the  additional  intellectual  interest 
that  is  desirable.  But  even  when  he 
has  a  decided  bent  for  philosophy, 
the  average  teacher  is  not  likely  to 
gain  any  direct  guidance  from  it  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  should  teach. 
Success  in  teaching  does  depend 
somewhat  on  method  :  even  if  it  were 
only  to  know  how  to  keep  in  order  a 
large  class,  the  young  teacher  requires 
some  training;  and  that  is  why  in  a 
Normal  School  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  given  to  method.  But  success 
in  teaching  is  still  more  a  matter  of 
sympathy,  a  matter  of  insight, — un- 
conscious, but  none  the  less  fruitful 
in  results.  And  human  nature  is  so 
constituted  that  every  part  of  it  needs 
to  lie  fallow  from,  time  to  time.  Joy 
is  all  the  keener  after  an  interval  of 
sorrow ;  you  can  run  all  the  better  it 
you  are  occasionally  able  to  sit  down. 
And  so  with  teaching.  A  teacher 
who  has  a  natural  fund  of  sympathy 
with  children  will  be  able  to  enter 
all  the  more  easily  into  their  ways  of 
thought,  if  he  or  she  for  some  part  of 
every  day  is  not  thinking  about 
children  and  their  minds  at  all. 

Somewhat  the  same  is  true  about 
educational  journals.  They  are  very 
useful  in  their  place  ;  I,  myself,  try  to 
keep  up  with  a  whole  pile  of  economic 
reviews  every  quarter.       But  if  I  atn 
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to  do  my  own  work  with  any 
vivacity,  I  know  that  I  must  have 
seasons  when  nothing  is  farther  from 
my  thoughts  than  poUtical  economy. 
So  with  you.  You  are  more  Hkely  to 
retain  zeal  and  pleasure  in  your  work 
if  from  time  to  time  you  manage  to 
forget  all  about  books  and  examina- 
tions and  methods  and  teachers'  con- 
ventions, and  even  the  Education 
Department  itself. 

Where  are  you  to  find  this  outside 
interest?  Here  the  only  rule  is  to 
follow  your  bent.  Let  it  be  botany 
or  geology  or  any  of  the  sciences,  if, 
alter  choosing  one  of  them  and  doing 
a  iittle  work  at  it  in  your  spare  hours, 
vxu  really  find  that  you  care  for  it. 
But  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  fine  and 
virtuous  thing  to  take  up  geology, 
for  instance,  and  then  pretend  to  stick 
to  it  when  you  cannot  honestly  say  that 
it  interests  you.  For  then  it  will  be- 
come a  task,  and  lose  all  the  value  it 
was  intended  to  have,  as  a  vent  for  the 
free  play  of  your  own  thought. 

Possibly,  however,  some  of  you  are 
like  me — altogether  without  the  slight- 
est taste  for  natural  or  physical 
science  m  any  of  its  minuter  aspects.  ■ 
Then  we  have  the  great,  the  scarcely 
exhaustible  field  of  literature  to  fall 
back  upon.  I  use  the  term  literature 
with  some  hesitation ;  for  I  know 
what  image  the  word  brings  up  in 
many  minds.  It  suggests  names, 
dates  and  those  dreadful  things  "chief 
works,"  to  be  learned  by  heart  and 
repeated  at  an  examination  in  the 
same  way  as  the  dates  of  battles  and 
the  lists  of  imports  and  exports. 
What  I  mean  is  not  reading  about 
authors,  but  the  reading  of  authors. 
And  you  must  not  think  that  you 
must  begin  with  poetry,  and  at  once 
lackle  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Poe- 
Hy  is  indeed  higher  than  prose ;  it 
affords  a  means  of  utterance  to 
thought  and  emotion  more  elevated, 
and  yet  in  a  way  more  direct,  than 
prose.     But  there  are  very  it'fi  people 


who  really  care  for  poetry.  They 
like  the  jingle  of  rhyme,  and  that  is 
all.  After  all  the  school  poetry 
we  have  to  learn,  it  often  will  do  us 
no  harm  to  have  a  season  of  fallow 
for  a  few  years.  Turn  to  prose. 
And  here  the  rule  I  would  lay  down 
is  not  exactly,  follow  your  own  bent ; 
hni  follow  it  ivithin  the  lifnits  already 
drawn  by  the  judgment  of  competent 
readers.  Many  a  book  is  just  as  bad 
and  demoralizing  as  a  sensational 
newspaper  account  of  a  crime  ;  it 
does  not  improve  a  narrative  to  bind  it 
in  book  form.  But  if  you  take  novels, 
you  all  know  that  Walter  Scott,  Jane 
Austen,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  George 
Eliot,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  stand  out 
from  the  crowd  of  lesser  English 
writers;  and  without  troubling  yourself 
about  those  who  are  on  the  boundary 
line  of  fir<;t  importance,  you  can  sure- 
ly find  among  these  some  two  or  three 
that  you  can  enjoy.  Never  mind 
about  useful  information  ;  don't  look 
up  names  and  words  in  a  dictionary  ; 
but  just  lose  yourself  for  the  time  in 
your  author's  story  ;  until  you  begin 
to  breathe  the  air  of  the  Highlands 
with  Scott,  to  know  your  way  about 
London  with  Dickens,  or  about  Salem 
with  Hawthorne.  Or  if  you  care  not 
for  fiction,  or  wish  for  a  change,  take 
what  often  comes  very  close  to  it, 
the  literature  of  travel.  Sometimes 
one  feels  one  has  hardly  sufficient 
mental  energy  to  throw  oneself  into 
the  fortunes  of  any  imaginary  group 
of  persons,  and  yet  we  want  some 
think  which  will  carry  us  away  from 
our  immediate  surroundings,  and 
interest  us  in  other  ways  of  life.  Let 
me  mention  two  books  very  different 
that  have  recently  given  me  the  most 
peaceful  of  pleasant  hours.  King- 
lake's  "  Eothen,"  describing  a  tour  in 
the  East  without  any  of  the  unreal 
sentiment  which  most  travellers  think 
it  their  duty  to  pretend  they  feel 
in     historic    scenes ;     and     Borrovv's 
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"  Bible  in  Spain"  where  we  hobnob 
with  gypsies  and  smugglers  and  rebels 
with  the  utmost  equanimity.  Or  take 
Biography.  If  I  mention  a  few 
recent  biographies  as  they  occur  to 
me,  you  will  see  what  a  wiae  range 
you  have  here.  There  is  Trevel- 
yan's  "  Macaulay,"  and  the  life  of 
Kingsley  by  his  wife,  Miss  Lons- 
dale's life  of  Sister  Dora,  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Stopford  Brooks'  "  F.  W.  Robertson,'' 
and  a  score  of  others. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  leave  poe- 
try out.  Only  you  must  remember 
this,  that  there  are  some  poets  who 
cannot  be  enjoyed  save  by  those  who 
already  possess  some  degree  of  cul- 
ture, and  others  who  cannot  be  under- 
stood, save  by  those  with  some  experi- 
ence of  life.  Wordsworth  has  some 
beautifully  simple  lyrics ;  but  the 
charm  of  his  poetry  as  a  whole  is  for 
those  who  have  already  passed  through 
their  first  youth.  The  main  thing  is 
to  be  honest  with  oneself;  if  you  can- 
not enjoy  some  poets,  try  if  there  are 
not  others  that  will  have  a  voice  for 
you.  Browning  is  unintelligible,  you 
say,  then  read  Mrs.  Browning ;  you 
do  not  appreciate  Matthew  Arnold, 
then  read  William  Morris  ;  you  can- 
not follow  Tennyson's  "  In  Memor- 
iam,"  then  read  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King."  Somewhere  in  the  fair  domain 
of  literature  you  surely  can  find  a 
corner  where  you  can  be  at  home. 

I  have  no  time  to  dwell  longer 
upon  this  my  one  piece  of  advice. 
You  will  see  that  it  is  of  wide  appli- 
cability. If  you  cannot  take  an 
interest  in  physical  or  natural 
science,  or  in  literature,  you  may, 
perhaps,  in  history,  in    philology,  or 


in  the  adjacent  fields  of  ethnology. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  before  we 
can  form  to  ourselves  a  satisfactory 
picture  of  the  early  history  of  man  on 
this  planet  and  the  beginnings  of 
civilization,  and  right  at  your  doors 
you  have,  in  the  relics  of  various 
stages  of  Indian  life  that  have  passed 
away,  the  material  from  which  you 
can  do  your  own  share  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  history-b. fore-history  of  man- 
kind. 

This  is  a  continent  where  men  and 
women  are  only  too  practical ;  where 
the  one  test  applied  to  every  propo- 
sal is,  what  is  its  use  ?  And  so  to-night 
I  might,  if  I  had  liked,  have  argued 
that  it  would  be  immediately  useful  to 
you  to  have  an  outside  intellectual 
interest ;  that  the  reading  of  good 
literature  would  enable  you  to  form  a 
good  style,  and  so  get  on  in  your  pro- 
fession ;  that  if  you  worked  at  geology 
you  might  discover  nickel  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  Province.  But  1 
do  not  dwell  upon  any  of  these  con 
siderations.  I  would  give  the  same 
advice  were  I  absolutely  certain  it 
would  never  in  the  least  improve  your 
worldly  position.  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion simply  as  a  means  of  keeping  your 
minds  fresh.  But  then  it  will  react 
upon  your  work.  A  teacher  who  can 
bring  to  his  class  a  mind  refreshed 
will  teach  all  the  more  brightly,  all 
the  more  persuasively.  The  longest 
way  round  is  often  the  shortest  way 
there;  and  you  will  probably  do 
better  for  your  school  in  the  long  run 
if  you  often  forget  all  about  it — not 
in  petty  gossip  or  frivolous  amuse- 
ment— but  in  some  pursuit  which 
takes  you  out  of  yourself  and  nourishes 
your  sympathies  and  imagination. 


Yoo  are  disappointed.  Do  you  remember, 
if  you  lose  heart  about  your  work,  that  none 
of  it  is  lost ;  that  the  good  of  every  good  deed 
remains,  and  breeds,  and  works  on  forever  ; 
and  all  thai  fails  and  is  lost  is  the  outside 
shell    of   the  thing ;    which,  perhaps,    might 


have  been  better  done,  but,  better  or  worsp, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  spiritual  good 
which  you  have  done  to  men's  hearts,  for 
which  God  will  surely  repay  you  in  His  own 
way  and  time. — Charles  Kingsley. 
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PROTRACTED  discussions  be- 
tween men  of  antagonistic  reli- 
gious and  scientific  creeds  sometimes 
arise  from  fundamental  differences  of 
mental  constitution  and  of  education  ; 
but  frequently  they  arise  merely  from 
misunderstanding  of  terminology  and 
proposition.  How  many  bitter  and 
rancorous  debates  might  have  been 
averted  by  a  mathematical  precision 
in  the  definition  of  terms  to  be  used. 

Owing  to  a  wise  administration, 
quite  alive  to  new  methods  of  educa- 
tion, the  schools  of  Ontario  have  re- 
cently made  great  and  gratifying  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  English.  The 
Universities  are  giving  prominence 
to  the  study  of  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare and  Tennyson,  with  results 
that  seem  to  warrant  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  English  Department. 
Perhaps  a  more  generally  admired 
movement  never  affected  the  curricu- 
lum. There  are  vague  rumours  that 
some  slight  jealousies  exist  between 
the  friends  of  English  and  the  friends 
of  Natural  Sciences,  or  between  the 
moderns  and  the  classical  men,  but 
even  the  fear  that  the  new  study 
may  encroach  upon  Greek  and  physics 
is  magnanimously  forgotten  in  the  thor- 
ough approval  of  an  effort  to  push 
the  claims  of  our  own  tongue. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  growth 
of  the  English  department  has  led  to 
many  views  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  literature  and  the  science  of 
language  The  rule  that  the  pupil 
must  do  what  he  can  for  himself  has 
been  questioned  very  little  and  there 
has  been  a  strong  reaction  against 
books  of  second-hand  criticism  and 
histories  of  literature.  There  is  a 
desire  that  students  shall  learn  to  read 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  they  shall  read  extensively  enough 


to  acquire  by  their  own  efforts  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  our  authors, 
their  minds,  and  their  modes  of  ex- 
pression. 

At  present  High  School  pupils  learn 
to  read  with  thoroughness  and  appre- 
ciation ;  little  time  is  given  to  the 
history  of  literature ;  the  extensive 
reading  which  is  to  bring  the  wide 
familiarity  with  our  great  writers  is 
left  to  the  University  course,  or  to 
the  student's  efforts  for  himself.  I 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in 
consideration  of  the  number  of  High 
School  pupils  who  never  proceed  to 
a  college  course  it  would  be  wise  to 
add  to  our  secondary  course  a  Litera- 
ture Primer  such  as  Stopford  Brooke's, 
to  serve  rather  as  a  reader's  guide 
than  as  a  work  of  criticism  of  historv- 
In  our  Collegiate  Institutes  such  a 
primer  could  be  mastered  in  one  of 
the  junior  forms,  and  the  results  would 
surely  be  of  the  greatest  worth.  The 
reaction  against  the  old  use  of  Collier 
and  Craik  has  been  extreme.  But 
this  is  a  minor  matter,  and  certainly 
the  work  of  our  masters  is  to  teach 
boys  and  girls  to  read  thoroughly 
well.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  add  something  to  the  flood 
of  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  the 
subject  of  literature  teaching  by  an- 
swering some  of  the  questions  involv- 
ed in  that  great  and  all-important 
question,  What  is  good  reading  ? 

There  are  still  wise  and  learned 
educationists  who  object  to  minute 
analysis  of  a  poem,  and  advocate  a 
broad  general  discussion  of  its  mean- 
ing. Is  it  possible  that  remembrances 
of  grammar  lessons  on  Milton,  and 
grammatical  analysis  of  Hamlet's  so- 
liloquy have  a  distinct  connection 
with  this  opinion  ?  Some  remarks  I 
have  recently  heard  point  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  many  who  oppose  minute 
criticism  think  such  work  has  to  do 
with  the  grammatical  vivisection  of 
poetry.  Now  I  know  I  speak  for 
most  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say 
that  grammatical  questions  are  tiever 
mentioned  in  literature  classes,  and  that 
any  who  oppose  our  methods  on  the 
assumption  that  we  parse  and  analyze 
words  and  sentences,  may  rest  in  the 
assurance  that  the  last  eight  years' 
work  in  this  province  has  entirely 
banished  that  outrageous  system  of 
instruction.  When  we  speak  of  minute 
criticism,  we  mean  a  close  and  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  meaning  (in- 
tellectual and  emotional)  of  the  poet, 
and  an  endeavour  to  follow  the  men- 
tal process  by  which  he  pursued  his 
subject  and  clothed  it  in  words. 

Under  the  impression  that  nothing 
would  do  more  to  convert  our  friends 
who  oppose  minute  reading  than  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  our  work, 
I  shall  endeavour  by  a  few  examples 
to  illustrate  what  I  understand  by  a 
term  which  has  been  much  discussed. 

The  best  way  of  learning  to  love 
and  appreciate  flowers  is  to  study 
them.  "Ah,  yes,"  says  one,  "but 
not  to  pull  them  to  pieces,  to  cut  and 
split  and  destroy  them  !  "  Now  this 
is  a  nice  question,  which  perhaps  we 
cannot  decide  for  any  but  ourselves. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  of  scien- 
tific mind  finds  an  aesthetic  delight  in 
scientific  process — even  his  highest 
delight  ?  In  that  man  the  analytic 
and  the  aesthetic  are  one,  reconciled. 
Some  have  told  us  that  art  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  morality,  yet  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  some 
natures  the  aesthetic  and  the  moral 
are  reconciled,  identical  in  fact.  But 
remember  no  one  now  advocates 
tearing  a  poem  to  pieces  in  a  merely 
botanical  spirit  :  to  study  a  flower 
may  be  to  gaze  at  it  tenderly  but 
closely,  and  to  many  cultivated  natures 
only  the  poem  that  will  bear  the  most 
critical  scrutiny   will   bring   the  com- 


placent pleasure  of  ccsthetic  satisfac- 
tion. Many  even  doubt  their  own 
good  taste,  and  refuse  to  gorge  them- 
selves with  what  they  suspect  to  be 
delicious  only,  because  of  a  coarse 
palate.  Certainly  the  top  gallery 
applauds  a  crude  piece  of  platitudinous 
moralizing  or  a  tinsel  sentiment,  while 
the  parquette  smiles  at  the  play- 
wright's trick,  if  some  cherub  up  aloft 
gets  it  into  his  head  that  the  play- 
wright is  making  a  fool  of  him,  why 
should  he  go  on  apolauding  ?  Now 
in  school  we  are  engaged  in  convinc- 
ing pupils  that  they  must  learn  to  look 
closely,  learn  to  see  the  flaws  and 
crudities,  not  to  take  mere  Brumma- 
gem for  jewels  of  the  rarest  quality. 
Which  of  us  can  be  sure  of  taste  ? 
Are  you  quite  certain  you  couldn't  be 
imposed  upon  by  rubbish  if  it  had 
the  forgery  of  a  great  name  attached 
to  it  ?  This,  then,  is  what  I  mean 
by  minute  criticism — such  a  method 
of  reading  as  will  enable  us  to  tell  the 
difference  between  precious  and  wor- 
thy poetry,  and  verse  of  a  common- 
place or  flashy  kind.  Grammar  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  Indeed  this 
best  work  in  literature  can  hardly  be 
tested  by  examination  papers  of  any 
kind.  Honest  stud\  will  bring  differ- 
ent conclusions  in  different  minds : 
indeed  if  there  were  no  spurious  ad- 
miration the  quot  homines  tot  sententiae 
principle  would  be  most  strikingly 
illustrated  in  art.  But  examinations 
will  test  familiarity  with  prescribed 
texts  and  careful  balancing  of  expres- 
sions, though  perhaps  very  little  more. 
Let  us  compare  the  minutely  criti- 
cal method  as  generally  understood 
now,  with  the  broad  and  general 
method  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  perfunctory  time-killing,  parsing- 
and-analysis  method  on  the  other.  At 
present  I  shall  take  only  a  short  ex- 
tract or  two  and  ask  questions  on 
them  in  the  three  methods.  In  an- 
other paper  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
how  the   minute   method  may  be  ap- 
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plied  to  a  whole  poem,  in  the  hope 
that  this  effort  may  give  those  out- 
siders who  are  interested  a  glimpse 
into  our  very  school-room  work,  and 
that  it  may  give  assistance  to  any 
teacher  who  may  be  beginning — and 
indeed  which  of  us  is  not  ? 
'  Let  us  first  look  at  a  well-known 
quotation  from  "  Macbeth  "  : 

Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 

(Old  method")  : 

1.  What  kind  of  sentence  is  this? 
Is  out  an  adverb  or  a  verb?  Give 
Abbott's  rules  for  omission  of  verbs 
of  motion  in  Shakespeare. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  "  candle  " ? 

3.  Give  rules  for  use  of  exclama- 
tion points. 

(General-meaning  method)  : 
I.  What  does   Macbeth  intend   to 
convey  by  this  exclamation  ;  express 
his  meaning  in  your  own  words. 
(Minute  method): 

1.  Give  a  literal  equivalent  for  this 
figurative  expression.  Give  the  literal 
and  the  fij^urative  language  in  one 
sentence,  the  latter  as  a  formal  com- 
parison. 

2.  What  mental  picture  corresponds 
to  the  words  of  the  passage? 

3.  Why  is  out  repeated  ? 

4.  How  does  the  expression  har- 
monize with  (fit)  the  thought  and 
feeling  ? 

5.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be 
the  effect  of  changing  brief  to  short  t 
candle  to  taper  't 

6.  What  suggestions  do  you  get 
from  the  putting  out  of  a  candle  ? 
How  do  these  affect  the  emotions? 

The  only  objection  of  any  apparent 
weight  that  has  been  urged  against 
this  method  by  those  who  understand 
it  is  that  it  takes  too  much  time.  But 
this  is  not  a  sound  objection ;  to  read 
one  play  in  this  way  is  to  learn  to  read 
Shakespeare ;  it  would  take  nearly  as 
long  to  read  him  by  any  other  method 
and  the  readmg  would  be  less  thor- 
ough.    Some  urge  that  Shakespeare 


wrote  without  balancing  words  in  the 
way  indicated,  that  "  he  just  wrote 
naturally";  and  hence  that  it  is  a 
false  method  which  gives  reasons  for 
choice  of  expression,  and  which  de- 
velops metaphors  in  directions  that 
the  poet  never  thought  of.  A  suffi- 
cient answer  would  be  as  in  any  other 
science  it  is  a  fact  that  S.  wrote  these 
words  and  our  duty  is  to  account  in 
some  reasonable  way  for  the  pheno- 
mena. Should  we  however  study  ex- 
pressions of  poets  less  minutely  be- 
cause poets  are  so  far  above  us  that 
they  write  with  unconscious  perfection 
what  the  utmost  efforts  of  our  art 
would  not  enable  us  to  equal  ?  Surely 
their  intuitions  require  all  the  greater 
thought.  If  S.  did  not  see  all  the 
finepoints  of  his  work  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  wouldn't  have  recognized 
them  but  because  they  were  too  much 
himself,  his  very  essence,  to  become 
objective  considerations.  He  says  : 
"We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
on'' he  didn't  say  "such  material"; 
he  never  even  thought  of  the  word, 
but  does  his  unerring  choice  seem 
less  or  more  astounding  because  he 
"just  wrote  naturally"?  We  cannot 
hope  to  become  poets  by  minute 
study  but  we  can  learn  to  appreciate 
in  no  other  way  ;  and  surely  to  ap- 
preciate poets  is  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible for  our  own  literary  cultivation. 
But  let  me  hasten  to  conclude  with 
another  comparison  of  the  minute 
method  and  the  broader  treatment. 
Bryant  in  an  inimitable  passage  says 
in  an  invocation  to  the  wind  of  night : 

Go,  rock  the    little  wood-bird  in    his  nest, 
Curl  the  still  waters  bright  with  stars,  and 

rouse 
The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning  from  the  innumeral'le  boughs 
The  strange  deep  harmonies   that  haunt  his 

breast. 

Can  any  broad  treatment  bring  out 
the  delicate  and  graceful  beauties  of 
this  inspired  passage  ?  What  tender 
and  subtle  analysis  is  required  to  put 
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clearly  before  a  child  the  mental  pic- 
tures that  Bryant's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,  must  have  seen  when  he  wrote 
go.  rock,  little  wood  bird,  curly  still 
7vaters  bright  7vith  stars,  rouse,  tnajes- 
tic  rest,  haunt?  And  how  a  child's 
mind  loves  sensuous  poetry  ;  it 
needs  a  child's  heart  to  know  that 
the  poet  said  little  because  the 
bird  was  dear  to  him  rather  than 
because  it  was  small,  and  that 
the  poet  was  thinking  of  a  mother 
when  he  said  rock.  And  does  it  not 
require  minute  reading  to  see  what 
hannonies  conveys  to  us?  The  poet 
has  observed  that  while  a  great 
multitude  of  merely  human  and 
artificial  instruments  need  almost 
divine  skill  to  give  forth  harmony,  the 
myriad  sounds  of  the  woods  at  night, 
rustling  leaves,  restless  birds,  chirping 
insects,  beasts  of  prey,  running  waters, 
creaking  boughs,  are  all  in  tune  and 
have  no  discords  for  his  ear.  All 
nature's  sounds  and.  colours  are 
harmonized,  so  fitted  are  we  to  the 
world  in  whicl>  we  live. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  minute 
reading.     We  know   no    better    way, 


indeed  no  other  way,  and  we  work  in 
comparative  trust  that  we  have  a 
method  by  which  a  child  may  learn 
to  read,  as  the  author  wrote,  and 
what  the  author  wrote  so  far  as  the 
child's  capacity  may  permit ;  and 
surely  this  is  good  reading.  The 
consummation  of  a  perfect  education 
is  to  read  well,  says  Thring ;  he  does 
not  imply  that  a  defective  voice  or  a 
clumsy  figure  would  prevent  good 
reading  ;  indeed  he  mainly  means  the 
appreciative  reading  to  one's  self, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  reading 
aloud  worthy  of  notice.  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  error  to  divorce  reading 
and  literature  or  to  lead  a  pupil  to 
think  that  literature  studies  have  any 
purpose  but  learning  to  read,  in  both 
senses.  It  is  the  pupil  who  sees  what 
the  poet  sees,  thinks  what  the  poet 
thinks,  and  hence  feels  what  the  poet 
feels,  who  reads  what  the  poet  wrote  ; 
and  as  certainly  as  art  is  long,  as 
certainly  as  genius  is  infinite  patience, 
so  certainly  must  study  of  art  and  of 
works  of  genius  be  minute  and 
patient  and  prolonged  if  they  would 
be  adequate. 
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PROBABLY  no  subject  of  public 
importance  receives  so  much 
attention  and  awakens  so  much 
interest  to-day  as  education.  Politic- 
ians, clergymen,  the  press,  the  people 
and  educators  themselves  fill  the  air 
with  their  discussions  and  their  con- 
flicting theories  regarding  this  import- 
ant factor  in  the  life  of  civilized  society. 
The  fact  that  interest  in  the  subject  is 
so  wide-spread  is  one  that  ought  to 
afford  gratification  to  those  who  have 
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the  welfare  of  education  at  heart. 
Conflicting  theories  may  be  advanced, 
wild  criticisms  on  existing  methods 
passed,  and  still  wilder  remedies 
suggested,  but  amidst  all  this  con- 
fusion, there  is  evidence  of  a  general 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  and 
not  allow  education  to  become  inane 
through  indifference  or  obsolete 
through  neglect.  It  is  our  duty  as 
teachers  to  turn  this  interest  to  good 
account,  to  inform  ourselves  thorough- 
ly of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  ;  if 
we  find  it  wise,  to  encourage  it ;  if 
unwise,  to  correct. 
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My  present  purpose  is  to  bring 
before  the  association  a  question  on 
which  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of 
late,  and  on  which  I  believe  a  very 
erroneous  public  sentiment  is  being 
formed.  I  refer  to  the  loud  demands 
we  hear  on  every  side  for  what  is 
styled  more  practical  training  in  our 
public  schools  and  in  those  schools 
immediately  bearing  on  their  work. 

My  own  contention  is  that  the 
programme  is  sufficiently  practical  as 
it  is,  that  what  is  needed  is  not  more 
of  the  practical,  but  renewed  energy, 
on  the  part  of  the  schools  towards 
intellectual,  aesthetical  and  moral 
culture.  "  The  age  is  a  practical  age  " 
say  the  apostles  of  utilitarianism. 
"  Dollars  and  cents  rule  the  day,  and 
man's  chief  or  only  concern  is  with 
the  hard  facts  of  existence  as  ex- 
perienced in  his  struggle  for  his  daily 
bread."  Yes,  it  is  a  practical  age —  ■ 
dollars  and  cents  do  rule  the  day,  and 
only  too  true  is  it  that  the  facts  of 
existence  are  exceedingly  hard, 
through  man's  perverted  obstinacy  in 
making  them  so.  And  yet  our  schools 
are  to  be  made  the  medium  of  hard- 
ening existence,  still  further  of  increas- 
ing the  callous  materialism  of  a  mater- 
ialistic age,  by  familiarizing  the 
impressionable  minds  of  the  young 
with  the  various  lessons  of  doing, 
making  and  contriving.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  man,  on  taking  his 
stand  alone  amid  the  giddy  vortex  of 
toiling  humanity,  to  find  that  hence- 
forth all  the  powers  of  his  life  are  to 
be  monopolized  in  one  continuous 
strain  of  doing,  being  and  suffering, 
with  no  opportunity  for  exercising 
those  faculties  for  higher  intellectual 
enjoyment  with  which,  as  a  rational 
being,  he  is  endowed,  but  the  very 
desire  for  such  exercise,  the  very 
tendency  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
assert  themselves  in  a  sphere  of  their 
own,  the  barest  possibility  of  human 
nature  revolting  against  the  self  im- 
posed tyranny  of  incessant,all — absorb- 


ing and  soul — darkening  toil  must  be 
stamped  out  and  effaced  forever  by 
that  very  agency,  planned  and  intend- 
ed for  developing  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  human  soul.  "  But,"  say  some, 
"  this  is  exaggeration ;  no  one  proposes 
to  exclude  intellectual  culture  from 
the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  It  is 
merely  proposed  to  add  more  of  the 
practical."'  But  with  the  present 
limited  opportunities  of  the  teacher  to 
develop  mental  power  and  refine  the 
tastes  of  his  pupils,  I  say  to  crowd 
in  more  of  the  practical  would  be  to 
reduce  to  nil  the  influence  of  the 
school  in  the  direction  of  the  former. 
Without  delaying  further  over  this 
point,  I  shall  submit  for  consideration 
two  reasons  why  the  demand  for  a 
greater  amount  of  practical  instruction 
in  the  schools  should  not  be  acceded 
to. 

1.  There  is  no  time  for  it. 

2.  It  would  only  serve  to  confirm 
one  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  day. 

It  is  the  duty  of  th*  state-aided 
school  to  develop  the  future  citizen,  , 
the  future  man  or  woman  as  a  member 
of  society.  This  development,  I 
think,  can  be  accurately  described  as 
culture.  In  order  that  society  may 
be  in  a  healthy  condition,  its  individ- 
uals must  be  intellectually  strong, 
sympathetically  inclined,  and  accus- 
tomed to  act  with  ease  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  by  which  society,  like 
any  other  organism,  is  governed. 
Moreover,  its  members  must  be  happy 
— not  with  a  sordid,  selfish  happiness 
centring  in  their  own  individual 
efforts  to  exist;  but  with  that  happiness 
that  adds  intellectual  joy  to  their 
daily  labour  and  puts  them  in  harmony 
and  sympathy  with  their  fellow  men. 
Ruskin  says,  "  It  may  be  proved 
with  much  certainty  that  God  intends 
no  man  to  live  in  this  world  without 
working  :  but  it  seems  to  me  no  less 
evident  that  He  intends  every  man  to 
be  happy  in  his  work." 

It  is    the   duty    of  the   school    to 
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furnish  a  man  with  all  these  qualifi- 
^  cations  for  exercising  the  functions  of 
citizenship,  not  to  fit  him  for  this  or 
that  special  mode  of  earning  his  living. 
The  all-round  development  of  the 
man  embraces  the  following  : 

1.  Mind  culture  —  the  power  to 
think. 

2.  Heart  culture — the  power  to  feel. 

3.  Energy  culture — the  formation 
of  proper  habits  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, the  disciplining  of  the  faculties 
to  energize  in  the  direction  in  which 
logical  thought  and  proper  emotion 
would  naturally  impel  them. 

True  culture  will  manifest  itself  in 
a  tendency  to  realize  as  fully  as 
possible  a  perfect  ideal  of  thinking, 
feeling  and  acting. 

I.  What  is  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  to  think  ?  The 
mental  perception  of  truth,  the  power 
to  discern  the  facts  of  existence  in 
their  logical  bearing  one  upon  another, 
the  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect ; 
to  know,  so  far  as  the  human  mind 
is  given  to  know,  "What  is,"  and 
"  Why  it  is,"  to  grasp  analogies  or 
corresponding  truths,  to  classify  facts 
according  to  these  analogies,  to  state 
thegeneral  principles  involved  therein. 
In  short,  intellectual  culture  means 
the  readiness  of  the  mind  to  admit 
knowledge  and  to  store  it  away 
systematically  for  future  use.  I  now 
come  to  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
(and  on  this  I  purpose  having  the 
most  to  say).  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
know  the  facts  of  existence ;  we  must 
feel  them.  It  is  this  heart-culture 
that  to  many  students  of  human 
nature  appears  so  sadly  lacking  in 
the  world  to-day.  In  what  does  it 
consist  ?  In  the  power  to  recognize 
and  the  soul  to  feel  whatever  of 
beauty  comes  in  our  way.  The 
beauty  of  the  far-off  heavenly  melodies 
of  the  spheres  as  we  gaze  on  the 
summer  evening  sky.  The  exquisite 
blending  of  the  hues  in  autumn  foliage. 
The  beauty  of  the  various  sounds  in 


nature  —  the  carolling  bird  —  the 
babbling  brook — the  rustling  leaf — 
the  beauty  of  moral  behaviour.  Yes, 
the  beauties  of  sight,  of  sound  and  of 
human  intercourse — all  the  various 
manifestations  of  harmony,  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things. 

Now  to  understand  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  tVvo 
elements  of  beauty,  the  external  and 
the  internal.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  think  of  beauty  as  merely  external, 
and  not  at  all  as  part  of  ourselves. 
Beauty  is  as  much  a  condition  as  it  is 
an  independent  fact.  Indeed  the 
condition  and  the  fact  must  combine 
before  there  can  be  any  reality  to 
the  beauty.  Beauty  may  be  defined 
as  the  harmonious  blending  of  things 
external  to  the  senses,  operating 
through  the  senses  and  awakening  a 
corresponding  blending  within  the 
soul  itself.  The  very  existence  of 
beauty  depends  upon  the  inward 
consciousness.  For  example,  what 
avails  the  art  of  a  Raphael  or  a 
Michael  Angelo  if  enshrouded  in  the 
blackness  of  night  ?  The  beauty  mav 
be  there  as  a  physical  possibility  in 
the  materials  of  the  picture,  but  what 
we  call  beauty  does  not  exist  as  a 
reality  to  the  eye  that  sees  it  not. 
And  after  all  what  is  the  eye,  but  the 
window  of  the  soul — the  avenue  ot 
approach  ?  If  the  soul  within  is 
darkened,  is  slow  to  respond,  to  stir 
into  life  and  vibrate  in  unison  with 
the  motion  which  philosophers  tell  us 
vibrates  without,  the  beauty  does  not 
exist  for  that  soul  at  least. 

The  power  of  the  soul,  then,  to 
realize  beauty  depends  upon  its 
readiness  to  respond  with  an  activity 
within  itself.  How  is  that  readiness 
for  activity  to  be  developed?  Just  as 
in  the  case  ot  every  other  activity,  by 
exercise.  The  first  motions  of  the 
soul  are  implanted  there  by  nature  as 
instincts  or  the  germs  of  future 
faculties.     Every  time  these  motions 
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are  stirred,  the  soul  becomes  more 
sensitive.  The  child's  sense  of  the 
beautiful  must  be  awakened  by  the 
constant  presenting  of  objects  cal- 
culated to  stir  the  soul  to  action  in 
accord  with  the  beautiful. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  By 
practical  experience  ?  Limited  indeed 
would  be  such  a  course  of  instruction. 
Fortunately  we  have  a  convenient 
summary,  a  comprehensive  represent- 
ation of  the  various  forms  of  the 
beautiful,  which  can  be  utilized  for 
the  child's  education.  We  have  it  in 
such  a  form  that,  in  our  own  little 
corner  of  the  world  and  in  the  few 
short  years  of  our  own  short  li  , 
we  may  become  eye-witnesses  of  the 
beautiful  sights  of  every  land  and  the 
noblest  deeds  of  every  age.  I  mean 
literature.  Literature,  I  believe,  may 
be  aptly  described  as  a  picture-gallery 
of  all  that  is  worth  admiring  and 
knowing  in  human  experience. 
Through  the  portals  of  this  gallery 
into  the  ante-chambers  of  this  minia- 
ture land  of  wonder  may  the  child  be 
led.  Here,  teacher,  pause  and  reflect 
on  the  opportunity  that  is  yours,  on 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  you. 
To  you  belong  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
child's  groping  soul  to  this  never- 
failing  source  of  refining,  elevating 
joy.  Is  the  soul  of  your  pupil  awaken- 
ing to  that  life  which  your  own  soul 
possesses.  It  may  be  at  first  the 
faintest  glimmer.  But  is  it  kindling? 
Is  the  light  dawning  ?  These  are  the 
questions  you  ought  to  ask  yourself 
from  day  to  day.  Now  the  requisites 
for  utilizing  literature  as  a  means  of 
exercising  the  soul  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful,  appear  to  be  three  : 

1 .  The  child's  own  experience,  what 
he  has  actually  seen  and  heard. 

2.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  assistance  of  the  child's 
imagination.  This  last  is  a  most 
important  factor,  and  its  development, 
step    by    step    with    the    increasing 


demands  upon  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  true  culture. 
"  The  shaping  spirit  of  imagination," 
to  use  the  words  of  Coleridge,'  that 
which  makes  the  poet  and  the  lover 
of  poetry.  It  is  the  creative  faculty, 
beating  with  all  the  intensity  of  the 
life-giving  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the 
sensitive  organism  of  the  impression- 
able soul.  It  is  the  power  that 
enables  the  mind  to  realize  from 
description  what  has  not  been  actually 
seen  or  heard.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
power  to  originate  within  the  soul 
Itself  images  formed  of  the  materials 
of  what  has  been  already  discerned. 

Thus  we  have  two  elements  :  the 
passive  susceptibility  of  the  soul  to 
impressions  of  external  beauty,  and 
the  active,  life-giving  power  to  form 
new  beauty  of  its  own.  Both  of  these 
can  be  developed  through  the  medium 
of  literature.  The  rhythmic  flow  of 
the  writings  of  our  masters  of  prose, 
the  brighter  and  more  artistic  music 
of  verse  with  all  its  subtle  melodies, 
the  constant  reference  in  all  true 
poetry  to  the  delights  of  sound  and 
sight  in  nature,  the  genuine  outpour- 
ing of  refined  emotion  with  all  the 
alluring  devices  of  style,  these  cannot 
fail  to  create  in  the  growing  mind  a 
tendency  to  lend  itself  to  the  beautiful, 
to  seek  it  out,  and  linger  in  its  com- 
pany, to  indulge  itself  in  the  secret 
delight  of  revolving  and  evolving,  as 
it  were,  in  a  mental  kaleidoscope  the 
ever  varying  images  which  the  soul  is 
capable  of  conjuring  up  for  its  own 
enjoyment. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third 
form  of  culture :  the  formation  of 
proper  habits,  habits  in  accord  with 
logical  truth  and  eternal  beauty. 
Little  need  be  said  on  this,  except  to 
call  attention  to  it  as  an  advantage 
and  inseparable  characteristic  of  true 
culture.  The  teacher's  agency  here 
probably  takes  a  secondary  place.  It 
is  the  influence  of  the  mind  and  inward 
character  that  must  assert  itself  over 
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the  external  actions.  The  teacher 
can  assist  the  influence  of  the  mind 
by  basing  his  methods  of  discipHne 
on  the  principles  of  culture,  by 
impressing  upon  the  pupil  that  every- 
♦  thing  required  of  him  in  school  in  the 
way  of  conduct  is  to  be  logically 
consistent,  and  not  likely  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  his  surroundings. 
That  he  is  to  obey  a  law  of  his  own 
being  and  not  the  mere  fiat  of  the 
one  who  happens  to  be  in  authority 
over  him.  That,  if  he  is  idle,  the 
natural  consequence  will  be  loss  to 
himself.  That,  if  he  is  forgetful  of 
the  comfort  of  others,  he  is  disturbing 
the  balance  by  virtue  of  which  he 
himself  enjoys  freedom  from  molesta- 
tion. 

By  often  doing,  the  habit  grows. 
Let  the  pupil  begin  to  act  in  a  cultured 
manner  in  the  school-room,  and  he 
will  find  it  easy  in  after  life. 

But  vain  and  visionary,  some  one 
will  say,  are  all  these  theories.  Too 
often  have  we  reason  to  regret  that 
our  theories  do  not  work  in  practice. 
But  still  we  must  need  have  an  ideal. 
Our  well-meant  efforts  may  be  thwarted 
by  opposing  forces  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  Hereditary  per- 
verseness  of  disposition,  weakness 
or  neglect  in  home  training — many 
are  the  obstacles  that  make  our  work 
difficult.  All  the  more  need  for 
elevating  our  standard,  for  knowing 
what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  are 
doing  it,  for  examining  and  strength- 
ening ourselves  for  our  task.      And 


then  if  we  fail  there  is  no  need  for 
self-reproach.  Let  us  not  be  dis- 
couraged. Let  us  not  look  for  too 
striking  and  immediate  results  in  all 
cases,  but  remember  with  Dr.  Arnold 
that  what  we  have  to  look  for  is  not 
performance  but  promise,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  sometimes  not  even 
that.  Our  reward  must  mainly  be 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  our 
duty  in  the  vivid  consciousness  of  a 
definite  aim. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  urge  upon  my  hearers  the  following 
considerations  : 

1.  That  culture  is  the  chief  duty  of 
the  educator,  not  the  training  of  the 
future  farmer,  tradesman,  lawyer  or 
mechanic,  but  the  moulding  of  the 
future  citizen.  That  all  must  he 
moulded  alike,  to  start  icith — 

{a)  To  know  and  to  think  the  truth. 

{b)  To  see  and  to  feel  the  beautiful. 

{c)  To  show  the  effects  of  what 
they  see  and  feel  in  their  conduct  as 
members  of  society. 

2.  That  owing  to  a  mistaken  con- 
ception gradually  gaining  ground,  we 
are  in  danger  of  having  thrust  upon 
us  the  duties  of  a  spurious  education, 
one  which  will  tend  to  harden  the 
Philistinism  of  a  painfully  Philistine 
age.  That  in  the  face  of  this  danger 
to  the  cause  of  human  progress,  it  is 
our  duty,  each  and  all,  to  direct 
public  opinion  into  proper  channels 
by  disseminating  as  far  as  we  can  a 
true  conception  of  a  genuine  education 
of  the  masses. 


"  There  are  some  novels  which  may  be 
described  with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy  as 
prose  poems,  but  I  do  not  limit  myself  to 
them.  What  is  in  my  mind  is  simply  the 
reflection  of  the  enormous  force  which  the 
novel  has  become  in  modern  life  There  was 
a  day  in  which  this  younger  sister  of  letters 
was  looked  at  somewhat  askance  ;  people 
felt  she  did  not  come  before  them  arrayed  in 
the  garments  of  wisdom.  Now,  it  is  not  an 
unknown  thing  for  a  judge  to  fly  from  the 
bench  and  take  refuge  in  his  study  and  con- 


sole himself  with  a  novel.  Statesmen  are 
known  in  their  leisure  hours  to  indulge  in 
the  pages  of  a  three-volume  novel ;  and  1 
know  very  well  that  clergymen  have  done 
so.  And  so  this  young  sister — the  Cinderella 
of  Literature— has  been  brought  out  of  her 
obscurity  and,, if  I  might  so  speak,  the  Prince, 
in  the  form  of  the  public,  has  preferred  her 
to  the  elder  sisters,  poetry  or  history,  for  she 
holds  high  supremacy."  —Dr.  Boyd  Carpen- 
ter, Bishop  of  Ripon. 
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WHAT  CAN  TEACHERS  DO  TO  DRAW  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 
LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  POWER  INTO  THE  SERVICE 
OF  OUR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ?  * 


BY  HORACE  M.   WILLARD,   HOWARD  SEMINARY.  WEST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


n^HIS  question  by  its  form  implies 
j^       a  number  of  things  : 

First  :  That  teachers  of  learning 
and  of  ability  to  impart  are  needed  : 
that  they  are  needed  in  our  secondary 
schools  ;  i.e.  that  the  number  of 
teachers  of  learning  and  ability  to 
impart  is  not  adequate  to  the  demand. 

Second :  That  such  men  and  women 
are  not  wanting  in  the  world,  but  that 
for  some  reason  they  are  reluctant  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  schools  for 
secondary  instruction. 

Third  :  That  these  men  and  women 
can  be  drawn  into  the  service  of  these 
schools. 

Fourth  :  That  something  can  and 
should  be  done  by  teachers  to  draw 
thtm  into  our  academies  and  high 
schools. 

A  question,  then,  so  pregnant  with 
meaning,  revealing  a  need  in  the  field 
of  education  and  a  duty  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
public  and  of  the  colleges,  will  natur- 
ally appeal  with  special  force  to  this 
body. 

It  is  ours,  then,  to  ascertain  what 
ought  to  be  done,  how  it  can  be  done, 
and  then  to  do. 

If,  by  their  combination  and  organ- 
ization, the  labouring  classes  have 
accomplished  so  much  for  their  own 
advantage  during  the  past  few  years, 
what  may  not  teachers  accomplish  to 
promote  education  by  concerted 
action  ? 

They  have  the  additional  incentive 
to  this  effort,  that  whatever  advances 
the  interests  of  the  schools  promotes, 

•Read  before  the  N.  E.  Asscciation  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools. 


in  the  same   degree,   the   welfare   of 
the  teachers. 

Standing  before  this  N.  E.  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  an  association  whose  list  of 
membership  comprises  so  many  names 
of  learned  and  successful  teachers  ; 
in  this  city,  whose  schools  have  a 
world-wide  reputation,  one  might 
naturally  suppose  that  this  question 
could  require  no  discussion.  But  the 
very  prominence  and  character  of 
this  body  make  its  discussions  and 
judgments  of  great  value,  and  there- 
fore its  ipse  dixit  of  discussion  and 
resolution  will  be  watched  with 
interest,  as  indicating  the  trend  of 
thought  at  the  present  day.  Hence, 
it  is  desirable  that  this  question  should 
be  laid  before  you  for  solution. 

It  may  not  be  generally  believed, 
even  among  educators,  that  there  is 
any  dilTiculty  in  securing  teachers  of 
learning  and  power  to  impart  for  our 
secondarv  schools.  But  the  very  fact 
that  the  question  has  been  proposed 
for  discussion  indicates  that  some 
do  believe  that  there  is  a  need  of 
considering  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  receive  due  attention, 
thought,  and  discussion. 

But  just  here,  let  me  say  with 
Anthony  : 

I  am  no  orator — 
But  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man. 
For  1  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,    nor    utterance,    nor    the    power    of 

speech 
To  stir  men's  blood  :    I  only  speak  right  on  ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know  : 
Show    you    sweet     Cicsar's     wounds,    poor, 
I  poor,  dumb  mouths, 

And  hid  them  speak  for  me 

and  put  a  tongue 

In  eveiy  wound  of  Caesar  that  should  move 
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you,  not  "  to  rise  and  mutiny,''  but 
rather  to  discover  and  exert  that 
influence  which  shall  bring  able  men 
and  women  in  larger  numbers  into  the 
service  of  our  secondary  schools. 

Sweet  Csesar's  wounds  !     Poor,  poor,  dumb 

mouths, 
Yes,  let  them  speak  for  me. 

What  are  the  imperfeciions  in  our 
educational  system  which  deter  men 
and  women  of  a  desirable  stamp  from 
entering  it  ?  Such  are,  for  the  most 
part,  from  our  colleges.  As  the  time 
of  graduation  draws  near,  a  man  must 
cast  the  horoscope  of  his  future, 
measure  the  forces  within  him,  con- 
front the  question  :  "  What  is  to  be 
my  life  work  ?  What  shall  I  do  in 
this  great  world  ?  "'  If  family  relations, 
or  other  pressing  considerations,  do 
not  attract  him  to  law,  medicine,  or 
theology,  to  business,  or  to  some 
scientific  or  mechanical  pursuit,  he 
turns  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  as 
a  temporary  employment  or  a  last 
resort,  because  he  sees  a  stepping- 
stone  to  ready  money.  Profession  ? 
I  must  correct  that  word.  There  are 
commonly  reckoned  but  three  :  law, 
medicine,  and  theology.  Entrance 
to  these  must  be  through  the  door  of 
the  law,  medical,  or  theological  school, 
and  three  additional  years  of  study 
are  needed  to  meet  the  exacting 
requirements  for  admission  to  the 
learned  professions.  This  would 
seem  to  deter  many  on  the  threshold, 
and  the  majority  would  naturally 
throng  to  the  open  door  of  teaching, 
for,  within  that  door,  the  call  is  loud 
for  workers,  and  there  is  no  delay  in 
the  pecuniary  returns.  But  many  a 
bright  young  man  looks  a  little  farther. 
He  sees  men  occupying  positions  of 
honour,  responsibility  and  authority, 
with  titles  of  honour  prefixed  and 
aftixed  to  their  names.  These  have 
not  been  called  from  the  ranks  of  the 
teachers,  but  from  the  lawyers,  the 
clergy,  the  intelligent  business  men. 


He  may  hear  that,  in  rare  instances, 
a  college  president  is  sent  to  Congress 
or  on  a  foreign  embassy.  He  may 
hear  that  a  teacher  of  even  a  secondary 
school,  but  an  orator  by  inheritance 
and  cultivation,  is  sent  to  Congress, 
by  a  district  which  could  not  find  his 
equal  within  its  own  borders — sent, 
because  of  his  consummate  abiHty,  in 
spite  of  his  views  on  the  McKinley, 
the  Lodge,  or  the  Pension  Bill. 
Turning  his  attention  from  the  throng 
of  distinguished  men,  who  have  won 
for  themselves  place  and  honour,  he 
sees  the  teachers  who  have  glided  so 
smoothly  into  their  life  work,  grinding 
away  in  their  several  mills,  "  toiling, 
rejoicing,  sorrowing,"'  for  whom  each 
morning  sees  some  task  begun,  but 
by  no  means  does  each  evening  see 
its  close.  He  sees  them  subjected 
to  a  machine  of  supervision,  organiza- 
tion, classification.  Grading,  per 
centages,  uniformity,  promotions.tests, 
examinations,  "Vox  omnibus  una." 
But  individually,  ideas,  indepen- 
dence, originality,  study,  investigation, 
seem  to  be  relegated  to  that  long 
catalogue  of  the  things  of  the  past 
which  Wendell  Phillips  used  to  describe 
in  his  lecture  on  the  Lost  Arts.  The 
sight  does  not  inspire  him,  and  feeling 
the  value  of  his  own  individual  being, 
he  turns  to  the  door  of  the  profes- 
sional school  and  enters  resolved  to 
win  honour  and  fame.  Another 
young  man,  who  has  struggled  for 
years  with  poverty  to  acquire  a  college 
education,  eager  to  make  for  himself 
a  name,  is  confronted  by  the  same 
necessity  of  choice.  If  he  will  teach, 
he  may  at  once  be  free  from  the 
pecuniary  embarrassment  which  has 
so  long  ground  him.  If  he  goes  on 
with  study,  poverty  still  accompanies 
him.  The  fiend  of  poverty  is  at  his 
elbow  and  bids  him  run.  "  Via, 
says  the  fiend.  Away,  says  the  fiend." 
But  his  conscience  and  inclination 
say,  "  Budge  not."  "  Budge,  says 
the  fiend."  "Go  on  with  your  studies," 
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say  conscience  and  desire.  The 
fiend  prevailsand,  without  enthusiasm, 
often  without  interest,  he  takes  up 
the  work  of  teaching.  He  soon  finds 
that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of 
mathematical  system,  and  that  this 
system  works  with  a  machine-hke 
regularity.  There  is  little  chance  for 
the  development  of  one's  individual- 
ity. A  certain  number  of  pupils  are 
assigned  to  a  teacher  ;  so  many  hours 
are  given  him  for  their  preparation  ; 
so  many  studies  with  just  so  many 
pages  of  each  ;  so  many  months  are 
allowed  in  this  department,  so  many 
in  that ;  "a  class  goes  into  the  hopper 
at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other." 
This  system  is  calculated  to  produce 
a  general  average  intelligence,  higher 
perhaps  than  that  produced  by  the 
old  system  of  teaching  individuals, 
not  classes ;  but  the  bright  boys  and 
girls  suffer,  since  the  teacher  is  com- 
pelled "  to  make  one  individual 
smaller  that  another  may  be  larger." 
This  repression  of  the  individual 
reacts  upon  the  teacher,  who  must, 
likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  repress  his 
own  personality.  The  theory  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
has  so  harnessed  him  to  a  system 
that  he  becomes  a  part  of  it  and  in  a 
measure  loses  his  own  identity. 

Again,  examinations  have  been  so 
emphasized,  that  the  real  pleasure  of 
teaching,  for  the  sake  of  education, 
is,  in  a  measure,  destroyed.  This 
system  of  examinations  may  have 
benefitted  the  lazy  majority,  but  in  the 
words  of  Max  Miiller,  "  the  vigour  of 
the  really  clever  ambitious  boys  has 
been  deadened  bv  it."  "Formerly," 
he  says,  speaking  of  student  life  at 
Oxford,  "  formerly,  some  of  my  young 
friends  were  what  is  called  idle  at 
Oxford,  but,  during  their  hours  of 
idleness,  which  mostly  meant  discur- 
sive reading  and  thinking,  they  grew 
into  something,  they  became  different 
from  others.  Now,  my  young  friends 
seem  all  alike,    all  equally  excellent. 


but  so  excellent  that  you  can  hardly 
tell  one  from  the  other."  "  Many 
years  ago,"  he  continues,  "  we  wanted 
to  have  examinations  for  the  sake  of 
schools  and  universities  ;  now  we  seem 
to  have  schools  and  universities  simply 
and  solely  for  the  sake  of  examina- 
tions." This,  even  if  exaggerated, 
contains  much  truth.  He  who  ought 
to  be  a  guide  and  director  to  intellect- 
ual activity,  has  in  many  cases  degen- 
erated into  a  mere  crammer,  whose 
business  is  to  cram  his  pupils  with  all 
the  facts  for  which  an  examiner  is 
likely  to  call.  Examinations  were 
originally  designed  as  an  aid  to  intel- 
lectual activity,  but  have  grown  to  be 
the  m.asters,  tending  to  crush  out  all 
heartiness  and  spontaneity;  compel- 
ling the  student  to  resort  to  a  stuffing 
process  and  to  terrorize  his  students 
with  the  bugbear  of  examinations. 
How  much  better  if  he  could  only 
lead  them  through  green  pastures  and 
beside  still  waters,  their  minds  at  ease 
for  gathering  and  enjoying  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  the  way. 

Men  and  women  of  culture  do  not 
like  to  be  cramped  in  their  methods 
of  work,  much  less  to  be  prostrated 
before  the  Juggernaut  of  examinations. 
Instead  of  inspiring  their  pupils  with 
a  genuine  love  of  learning  and  develop- 
ing an  enthusiastic  desire  for  know- 
ledge, instructors  are  compelled  to 
hold  up  before  their  classes  approach- 
ing examinations  for  which  they  must 
be  prepared.  Published  examination 
papers  are  carefully  studied  by  teachers 
and  pupils,  for  both  know  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  judged  by  the  amount 
of  information  they  can  pack  away  in 
their  heads  to  be  called  out  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Fortunately  more 
rational  methods  of  examination  are 
beginning  to  prevail,  and  isolated 
facts  are  not  sought  after  so  much  as 
the  relations  which  bind  these  facts 
together. 

But  besides  the  mechanical  routine 
of  a  teacher's   lile  and  the  cramping 
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effect  of  much  of  the  examination 
work  required  by  committees,  superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  and  colleges, 
there  are  other  causes  which  have 
deterred  men  and  women  of  learning 
and  teaching  power  from  entering 
upon  this  work. 

The  social  position  of  the  teacher 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  culture 
required  for  it  is  Vi0\.per  se  such  as  to 
admit  him  to  the  exclusive  circles  of 
our  best  society  ;  nor  is  society  wholly 
at  fault  for  this.  The  teacher  is  too 
apt  to  confine  himself  to  his  class 
room  and  study,  until  he  comes  to  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  a  sort  of 
recluse,  rather  than  as  a  man  of  affairs 
en  rapport  with  the  live  issues  of  the 
day.  Other  men  are  producers, 
building  up  great  fortunes  for  them- 
selves or  others,  advancing  the  wealth 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  town 
or  city  in  which  they  live.  The 
teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  apart 
from  this  activity,  and  is  in  great 
danger  of  treading  a  daily  round  of 
petty  duties  of  such  a  ndture  as  to 
hinder  his  own  mental  growth,  instead 
of  growing  to  commanding  stature  by 
the  very  breadth  of  his  purpose. 


"  For  wisdom,''  says  Emerson,  "you 
must  have  some  entrance  to  the  heart 
of  humanity.  He  who  is  exclusive, 
excludes  himself."  Confined,  so  large 
a  part  of  the  time,  to  the  companion- 
ship of  those  who  are  younger  than 
he,  and  who  naturally  look  up  to  him 
with  a  certain  awe  and  respect  which 
authority  inspires  in  the  young,  his 
tendency  is  to  become  autocratic, 
opinionated,  dogmatic.  He  makes 
statements  to  his  pupils  which  may 
be  wrong,  but  which  no  one  ventures 
to  call  in  question.  He  cracks  the 
same  old  jokes  year  after  year,  to 
which  his  pupils  may  respond  with  a 
laugh — but  oftentimes  the  laugh  is  at 
the  teacher  rather  than  at  his  joke. 

"He  does  not  know  men.  If  he 
did,"  as  Emerson  says,  "  he  could  talk 
even  on  politics,  trade,  law,  war, 
religion  ;  for  everywhere  men  are  led 
in  the  same  manner.'' 

He  is  much  alone,  and  his  associa- 
tions, even,  confirm  him  in  his  lone- 
liness. Isolation  unfits  him  for  society  ; 
he  is  not  aware  of  his  own  deficiences  ; 
his  manners  become  bid. — The  Acad- 
emy. 

{To  be  contimied.) 


HOW  THE  CHILI)   BECOMES  A  LEARNER. 


DR.  JAMES  SULLY,  M.A. 


{HAVE  chosen  what  many  may 
think  an  unmanageably  large  sub- 
ject for  our  discussion  this  evening. 
H'or  it  may  be  said  that  a  successful 
development  of  the  learner  sums  up 
the  whole  business  of  education,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  alike.  Yet  there 
is  sometimes  an  advantage  in  rising 
to  a  point  of  considerable  elevation 
above  so  large  and  complex  a  subject 
as  education,  and  trying  to  take  it  in 
as  a  whole  with  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  mental  eye.  To  see  clearly  the 
large  comprehensive  end  of  our  work 


is  .to  save  ourselves  many  an  injurious 

j  error.     Our  object  this   evening  will 

be  to  take  a  new  comprehensive  sur- 

i  vey — or    what    the    Germans    call   a 

'   "  glance    over  '' — ot  our  educational 

aims    and   the    correlated    processes. 

For  this  purpose,  we  will  look  at  the 

child  as  having  for  hig  main  duty  to 

learn,  and  at   the    teacher   as    being 

:  concerned    with    understanding   and 

i  furthering  the  work  of  learning.     And 

here  I  must  ask  you,  in  order  to  en 

sure  clearness  of  ideas;  to  follow  me 

in  a  short    preliminary  definition    of 
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terms   and   more   particularly   of   ihe 
word  "  learn." 

We  are  said  to  learn  what  we  do 
not  bring  into  the  world  with  us,  but 
acquire  in  the  course  of  our  life.  Yet 
all  that  we  acquire  is  not  learnt.  We 
do  not  learn  a  disease,  or  a  slovenly 
gait  that  comes  from  mere  indolence 
and  want  of  effort;  nor,  strictly 
speaking,  do  we  learn  what  we  pick 
up  in  an  unconscious  way  from  others. 
To  learn,  then,  is  to  acquire  by  a 
process  of  conscious  exertion.  Thus 
a  child  learns  facts  by  using  its  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  understanding, 
and  learns  to  do  what  is  right  by  the 
exercise  at  once  of  understanding  and 
of  will.  While  we  may  thus  distingu- 
ish intellectual  and  moral  learning, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
at  bottom  one  process  ;  for  both  alike 
engage  intellect  and  will  in  a  process 
of  intelligent  reaching  out  towards 
and  grasping  some  object.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  for  our  present  pur- 
pose we  shall  use  the  word  with  speci- 
al reference  to  intellectual  acquisition, 
or  the  laying  hold  of  knowledge. 

And  now  let  us  go  a  step  further 
in  our  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  There  are  evidently  two 
ways  in  which  a  child  can  acquire 
knowledge.  He  may  use  his  own 
senses  and  understanding,  and  in  this 
way  reach  a  respectable  amount  of 
such  common  knowledge  as  that  the 
sun  is  hot,  apples  are  sour  ere  they 
become  sweet,  and  so  forth.  Or  he 
may  gain  knowledge  by  way  of  in- 
struction from  others.  In  a  large 
sense  we  might  apply  the  term  "learn  " 
to  each  of  these  ways  of  coming  by 
knowledge ;  and  the  actual  usages  of 
language  do  exhibit  a  tendency  in  the 
word  to  take  on  this  comprehensive 
meaning.*  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  English  at  least,  we 
ordinarily   understand  by   learning  a 


*  C/.   the  use  of   disco,  t^a.vd6.via^  afprendre, 
kennen  lernen,  &c. 
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mode  of  gaining  knowledge  which 
has  derived  some  aid  from  others. 
A  boy  learns  when  he  gets  informa- 
tion from  another  by  way  of  conver- 
sation, or  of  reading,  or  of  formal  in- 
struction. While  allowing  this,  how- 
ever, I  am  far  from  saying  that  there 
is  a  radical  difference  in  the  mental 
process  in  the  two  cases.  So  far  from 
this,  it  will  be  one  main  object  of  this 
paper  to  bring  out  that,  when  a  child 
grasps  a  fact  through  another's  infor- 
mation, he  performs  essentially  the 
same  piece  of  mental  work  as  when 
he  acquires  knowledge  independently. 
The  existence  of  a  special  word  for 
describing  the  process  of  acquiring 
knowledge  from  others  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  practical  importance 
of  distinguishing  the  two  modes  of 
acquisition. 

One  other  distinction  has  to  be 
touched  on  in  this  connection.  If 
learning  is  a  process  of  gaining  ktiow- 
ledge,  that  is,  a  true  apprehension  of 
realities,  it  excludes  verbal  memoriz- 
ing, cramming,  and  everything  that 
resolves  itself  on  close  scrutiny  into 
a  pretence  of  knowledge-getting.  A 
child  only  learns  when,  by  an  appro- 
priate exertion  of  his  mind,  he  lays 
hold  of  some  new  fact,  if  only  the 
fact  that  a  known  object  bears  a  par 
ticular  name. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is  implied 
in  the  learner.  A  learner  is  obviously 
one  who  learns.  Since  every  child  be- 
gins to  learn  from  others  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  intelligent  at  ail,  we  may  say 
that  every  child  is  a  learner.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  learner  is  a 
datum  and  not  a  quxsitiim  of  the 
teacher.  But  a  moment's  thought 
will  tell  us  that  the  child  beginning 
his  school  course,  a  prey  to  every  dis- 
turbing sight  and  sound,  impatient  for 
the  signal  of  the  bell  that  is  to  bring 
him  deliverance,  is  not  a  learner  in 
the  highest  sense.  A  learner  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  is  characterized 
by  one  or  more  very  valuable  qual 
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He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  known 
of  which  he  is  ignorant.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  to  get  as  much  of 
this  unattained  knowledge  as  possible. 
And  he  has  the  capacity  of  applying 
his  mind  in  the  wa)'  required  for  its 
attainment.  Now  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  a  child  is  not  born  but  is 
formed  a  learner  in  each  of  these 
three  respects.  Emile,  cut  off  from 
others  and  handed  over  to  nature, 
would  never  have  woke  up  to  the 
fact  of  his  profound  ignorance.  It  is 
the  dim  apprehension  of  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  which  others  possess,  but 
which  are  as  yet  unpossessed  by  him, 
which  quickens  in  the  normally 
trained  child  the  slumbering  impulse 
to  learn.  Still  more  manifest  is  it 
that  a  child  can  only  acquire  the 
power  of  learning  by  help  of  trial,  ex- 
ercise, and  the  systematic  training 
which  a  good  education  supplies. 
From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
teacher,  while  he  presupposes  a  learn- 
er at  the  beginning,  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  bringing  up  this  feeble 
fledgling  to  the  level  of  the  strong-wing- 
ed bird.  Nor  would  it  indeed  be  much 
of  an  exaggeration  were  I  to  say  that 
the  highest  thing  any  teacher  can  do 
for  any  boy  or  any  girl  is  to  draw  out 
into  joyous  realization  the  full  potenti- 
ality of  the  learner.  And  here  let  me 
just  note  that  in  this  formation  of  the 
learner  we  are  working  not  entirely 
for  our  own  time  and  our  own  tem- 
porary ends,  but  for  after-days.  We 
want  the  child  to  be  a  learner,  not 
altogether  that  he  may  learn  this  bit 
of  Latin  to-day  and  this  portion  of 
English  history  to-morrow,  but  that 
he  may  be  fitted  and  disposed  to  go 
on  learning  all  his  life  through.  It  is 
in  this  sense  of  the  term,  a  mmd  that 
has  acquired  a  lasting  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge, 
and  a  capacity  to  learn  trained  to  an 
unfailing  habit,  that  we  may  call  the 
learner  the  highest  product  of  educa- 
tion. 


Since  a  child  becomes  a  learner  by 
actual  effort  in  learning,  we  shall  have 
to  look  rather  closely  at  this  process 
of  learning,  in  order  to  see  what  it 
involves,  and  on  what  conditions  its 
success  depends.  What  work  does  a 
child's  mind  perform  when  it  learns 
something  ?  If  we  can  answer  this 
question,  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 
see  more  clearly  into  the  nature  of 
teaching,  conceived,  as  we  may  con- 
ceive it,  as  a  furthering  and  a  regulat- 
ing of  the  process  of  learning. 

(i)  The  forms  of  the  process  of 
learning  will  differ  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  fact  or  truth 
learnt.  Thus,  a  child's  mind  goes 
through  one  series  of  actions  in  learn- 
ing that  the  sun  is  millions  of  miles 
away,  that  the  cat,  the  tiger,  and  the 
lion  are  members  of  one  family,  or 
that  the  people  of  England  used  to 
elect  their  kings.  But,  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  the  subject-matter, 
the  essential  elements  of  the  process 
appear  to  be  the  same.  We  may  thus 
indifferently  take  any  one  of  these 
examples  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
point,  and  so  may  as  well  take  the 
last. 

The  first  thing  that  is  necessary 
here  is  the  presentation,  through  the 
medium  of  words,  of  a  new  fact.  A 
child  is,  we  may  suppose,  hearing  or 
reading  about  the  way  in  which  the 
early  Saxon  people  chose  its  rulers. 
Herein  learning  stands  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  gathering  know- 
ledge through  the  senses ;  for  in  this 
case,  too,  there  must  be  some  exter- 
nal object  presented  to  the  mind. 
In  other  words,  learning  obviously 
presupposes  the  presence  or  accessi- 
bility of  something  to  be  learnt.  But 
now  note,  if  you  please,  that  though 
one  obvious  condition  of  learning, 
this  presence  of  thought-suggesting 
words  is  not  enough  to  ensure  the 
process  of  learning.  Just  as  there 
are  many  objects  of  sense  that  tell 
the  child  nothing,  so  there  are  many 
words  that  fall  on  his    ear  or  strike 
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his  eye.  In  each  case  the  mind  must 
be  active  in  relation  to. this  material. 
We  commonly  express  this  by  saying 
that  the  child  must  attend.  Unless 
he  fix  his  mind  on  the  proposition, 
he  will  get  no  knowledge  by  it. 
Let  us  see  how  this  fixing  of  the  at- 
tention on  a  new  fact  comes  about. 

We  may  perhaps  best  discover 
what  takes  place  here  by  saying  that 
a  certain  state  of  bodily  and  mental 
tension  is  produced.  This  tension 
may  come  about  in  different  ways. 
In  the  case  of  the  baby  staring  at  the 
candle-flame,  it  is  a  strong  sensuous 
stimulus  that  calls  forth  this  tension. 
This  crude  form  of  attention  is,  how- 
ever, only  indirectly  helpful  to  the 
gaining  of  knowledge.  The  tension 
we  want  for  purposes  of  learning  in- 
volves more  than  this.  It  involves 
some  feeling  of  defect  or  ignorance, 
and  a  vague  consciousness  that  there 
exists  knowledge  which  can  supply 
this  defect.  In  other  words,  the 
child  that  listens  to  the  account  of 
king-making  among  our  ancestors, 
listens  under  the  stimulus  of  a  feeling 
of  intellectual  need  and  a  desire  to 
gratify  its  need. 

This  proposition  may  seem  by  no 
means  self-evident  to  some.  Let  us 
then,  for  the  moment,  suppose  that 
the  child  who  is  reading  the  fact  about 
king-making  has  previously  heard  that 
English  kings  were  not  always  heredi- 
tary. In  that  case,  you  will  allow, 
a  sense  of  ignorance,  and  the  attitude 
of  curiosity  and  enquiry,  would  have 
time  to  develop.  Well,  I  say  that 
something  answering  to  this  attitude 
of  mind  is  developed  in  every  case. 
A  child  will  only  listen  to  anything 
you  say  in  so  far  as  it  goes  through 
this  experience  of  feeling  defect  and 
desiring  its  supply.  There  must  be 
the  consciousness  of  need  before 
there  will  be  the  requisite  exertion. 

Now,  I  think,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  feelings  of  intellectual  darkness, 
together   with  vague  oi^treachings  of 


mind  towards  the  light,  come  about 
and  become  larger  and  more  effectual 
as  the  child  grows  older.  We  are  apt 
to  take  a  far  too  mechanical  view  of 
intellectual  development.  We  greatly 
misrepresent  it  when  we  talk  of  it  as 
a  series  of  additions  of  intellectual 
material,  much  as  if  it  were  like  pack- 
ing new  stores  in  a  warehouse,  or 
adding  new  storeys  to  a  building. 
Facts  do  not  get  into  the  mind  in  this 
simple  and  expeditious  way.  The 
child's  mind,  if  it  is  fully  awake,  is 
quite  as  much  occupied  in  brooding 
over  what  it  sees  and  hears  as  in  see- 
ing and  hearing.  And  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  it  should  so  brood. 
This  mental  incubation  means  that 
the  child  is  attempting  to  bring  facts 
into  their  right  relations  one  to 
another,  to  see  the  antecedents  and 
consequences  of  this  action,  and  to  dis- 
cover other  facts  like  this  one,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  by  such  processes  that  a 
child  finds  out  its  limitations.  Here 
stands  a  fact  to  which  it  cannot  ap- 
pend its  belongings.  It  sees,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rainbow  and  begins  to 
wonder  where  it  comes  from,  and  how 
long  it  will  be  before  it  comes  again, 
or  it  hears  a  fact  about  Africa,  and 
begins  to  wonder  how  far  away  it  is, 
and  how  long  it  would  take  to  get 
there.  The  child's  intelligence  is, 
when  normally  active,  continually 
engaged  in  such  organizing  work. 
And,  now,  what  follows  from  this  .> 
That  its  mind  is  on  a  look-out  attitude 
for  new  facts.  It  feels  there  is  more 
to  know,  and  it  reaches  out  in  desire 
towards  this  knowledge 

Thus  it  happens,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed above,  that  the  child  brings  a 
certain  openness  and  expectancy  of 
mind  to  bear  on  what  it  reads.  It 
drinks  in  the  information  about  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  getting  kings, 
because  it  has  already  discovered 
that  there  was  an  old-fashioned  way 
to  be  known  about. 

The  particular  desires  for  this,  that), 
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and  the  other  knowledge  tend  to 
grow  keen  and  prolonged  in  certain 
definite  directions.  Thus,  one  child 
gets  specially  curious  and  inquisitive 
in  relation  to  animals  ;  another  in  re- 
lation to  countries,  or  regions  for  ex- 
ploration ;  a  third  in  relation  to 
mechanical  appliances,  and  so  forth. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  That  a  suffi- 
cient mass  of  knowledge,  relating  to 
the  particular  class  of  objects,  has 
been  accumulated  to  generate  recur- 
ring movements  of  enquiry.  Thus, 
the  child  who  has  found  out  a  certain 
number  of  facts  about  countries  finds 
by  reflection  that  his  knowledge  is 
incomplete.  Thus,  one  book  of 
travel  has  told  him  what  animals  he 
would  find  in  Africa,  but  he  has  not 
learnt  what  animals  he  might  come 
across  in  China,  and  he  begins  to 
wonder  about  this.  What  we  call 
interest  in  a  subject  seems  to  me  to 
imply  this  expectant,  forward-reaching 
attitude  of  the  attention.  It  means 
that  the  child  has  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  some  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
these  has  wondered  and  imagined 
long  enough  about  the  other  portions 
to  be  in  a  state,  not  merely  of  open- 
mindedness  or  receptivity,  but  of 
keen  alertness  in  relation  to  any  new 
contributing  fact. 

And  here,  let  me  say  in  passing, 
that  the  impulse  of  learning  never 
takes  its  rise  in  a  state  of  utter  ignor- 
ance. I  am  not  here  concerned  to 
explain  how  the  child  passes  from  its 
primordial  nescience  to  its  first 
knowledge.  What  we  have  now  to 
do  with  is  the  child  at  the  age  of 
learning.  And  by  that  time  it  is  in- 
disputable that  the  direction  of  ment- 
al activity  that  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental element  in  the  process  of 
learning  is  determined  by  interest, 
which,  according  to  the  view  I  am 
now  taking,  means  a  preceding  ad- 
justment of  the  mind  to  the  fact  or 
truth  to  be  learnt.     We  may  express 


this  fact  in  various  ways,  as  when  we 
say  that  a  tiling  interests  the  child 
when  it  is  brought  into  relation  to 
what  he  knows,  or  viewing  the  pro- 
cess in  the  inverse  direction,  that  its 
old  knowledge  carries  him  on  to  the 
grasp  and  appropriation  of  new  know- 
ledge ;  or,  as  some  of  the  Germans 
have  it,  constitutes  a  fund  of  ideas  by 
help  of  which  the  new  fact  is  "  ap- 
perceived.' 

The  proposition  here  contended 
for,  that  the  child  when  learning 
attends  or  gives  its  thoughts  to  a  sub- 
ject just  because  it  is  prepared  for, 
and,  in  a  sense,  on  the  look-out  for 
the  new  ideas,  seems  to  me  to  be 
provable  by  common  observation. 
Every  teacher  must  have  remarked 
that  it  is  the  child  who  knows  some- 
thing about  a  matter,  and  has  been 
made  to  think  by  what  he  knows, 
who  will  be  keenest  in  learning  more 
of  the  subject.  Again,  you  can  best 
excite  a  child's  mind  to  the  effort  ot 
learnmg  by  exciting  the  attitude  of 
qui  vive  ? — as  when  you  get  him  to 
reflect  on  what  he  knows  of  a  given 
point  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  more 
there  is  to  be  known.  And  then,  to 
quote  a  third  fact,  how  much  deeper 
does  the  interest  of  a  child  grow  in  a 
subject  as  he  progresses  in  it,  and  so 
wins  more  vantage-points  for  looking 
out  discerningly  into  the  unexplored 
residue.  For  so  vast  is  the  realm  of 
knowledge  that  the  more  he  knows 
the  larger  seems  to  grow  the  region 
of  the  unknown.  In  the  intellectual 
world  it  is  indisputable  that  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given. 

So  far  as  to  the  initial  attitude  of 
the  learner's  mind — the  preliminary 
focusing  of  attention  on  given  ma- 
terial under  the  stimulus  of  a  desire 
for  a  particular  sort  of  knowledge. 
This  fixing  of  the  attention  may  be 
said  to  start  the  true  process  of  learn- 
ing ;  or  the  appropriation  or  assimil- 
ation of  knowledge.  This  last  pro- 
cess is  in  every  case  a  gradual  move- 
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ment  or  development.  To  begin 
with,  since  learning  is  an  interpretation 
of  words,  there  must  be  a  due  mastery 
of  the  language  used,  and  a  sufficiently 
full  and  distinct  reinstatement  of  the 
ideas  signified.  All  processes  of 
learning  involve  this.  Every  teach- 
er knows  the  difference  in  ease  and 
rapidity  of  learning  which  turns  on 
inequality  in  knowledge  of  words  and 
readiness  in  verbal  interpretation.  It 
is  pbvious  that  the  completeness  of 
the  acquisitive  process  must  be  limited 
by  this  circumstance.  We  may  read- 
ily see  this  by  comparing  the  ideas 
gained  by  dififerent  children  from  the 
reading  of  one  and  the  same  book. 
The  one  child  has  hastened  on,  con- 
tent with  vague  shadowy  ideal  repro- 
ductions ;  the  other  has  taken  care  to 
get  at  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
S)'mbols.  The  latter  has  learnt  much, 
in  the  sense  of  having  acquired  a 
mass  of  distinct  information  ;  the 
former  has  learnt  nothing.  The  art 
alike  of  listening  well  and  of  reading 
well  depends  on  a  respect  for  words 
which  prompts  us  to  take  sufficient 
pains  to  untie  them,  so  to  say,  and 
see  all  that  they  contain. 

This  effort  made,  the  process  of 
assimilation  naturally  follows.  The 
group  of  words,  once  properly  attend- 
ed to,  would  suggest  a  particular 
arrangement  of  ideas.  Thus,  on 
listening  to  the  proposition  "  our 
Saxon  ancestors  elected  their  kings," 
there  arises  in  the  learners  mind  a 
rough  draught  of  the  answering 
thought.  But  this  thought  does  not 
grow  distinct  in  an  instant,  but  only 
gradually  by  help  of  various  assimila- 
tive processes.  Thus,  the  child 
understands  this  simple  statement  by 
help  of  the  previous  knowledge  it 
possesses  of  the  Saxon  people  and 
their  times.  It  further  grasps  the 
idea  of  king-elections  by  its  analogies 
to  choosings  of  leaders  in  the  play- 
ground, and  the  like. 

In   the  illustration    just   used,    the 


process  of  learning  seems  simple 
enough.  Let  us  now  take  another 
kind  of  instance,  say  the  understand- 
ing of  a  continuous  description  or 
narrative  ;  or  of  a  closely  concaten- 
ated chain  ot  reasoning.  The  very 
first  condition  of  learning  here  is  a 
sustained  attention.  A  child  vhat 
cannot  or  will  not  go  on  listening  is 
not  yet  a  learner  in  the  fuller  sense  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  appropriator  of  a 
complex  piece  of  knowledge  :  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the 
prolonged  attention  needed  here  does 
not  depend  altogether  on  the  initial 
effort  or  resolution  of  will.  In  listen- 
ing to  a  narrative,  say  of  the  doings 
of  Clive  in  India,  there  is  a  continu- 
ous re-creation  of  interest  as  the  mind 
moves  on  ;  nay,  more,  there  is  a 
deepening  or  intensifying  of  this  inter 
est  in  connection  with  the  assimilative 
process  itself.  Remember  what  I 
said  just  now  respecting  the  fecundity 
of  knowledge  in  breeding  the  desire 
for  further  knowledge.  We  may 
liken  the  effect  here  spoken  of  to  that 
of  pecuniary  gains  on  the  true  gamb- 
ler; the  more  he  wins  the  more  eager 
he  becomes  to  win.  The  boy  who 
hears  or  reads  of  Clive  finds  himself, 
after  the  first  stage  of  application  is 
passed,  in  possession  of  certain  facts, 
say  the  low  estate  of  the  British 
dominion  in  India,  and  the  immedi- 
ate danger  of  its  extinction.  These 
facts,  being  in  themselves  interesting 
in  the  sense  that  they  stir  certain 
nascent  patriotic  emotions  in  his 
breast,  are  brooded  on,  and  such 
brooding  immediately  begets  that 
consciousness  of  want,  out  of  which 
springs  the  impulse  to  gain  knowledge. 
The  brooding  mind  of  the  boy  desires 
to  know  whether  the  French  did  suc- 
ceed in  driving  out  the  Company's 
force,  whether  the  daring  young  ex- 
clerk  was  able  to  hold  his  own  against 
such  odds,  and  so  forth.  The  mind 
is  put  into  a  state  of  eager  expectation 
of   highest    tension  ;  with    the    result 
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that  the  attention  instead  of  falling 
off  gets  more  strained,  more  absorb- 
ent, as  the  narrative  unfolds  itself. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  mat- 
ter less  excitant  of  the  emotions,  say 
the  demonstration  of  the  5th  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid.      Here  the  learner,  if 
he   have  the  proper  knowledge  and 
interest  in  the  subject  to  set  out  with, 
will  grow  more  and  more  eager  for 
each   successive   step.     The  curious 
construction    awakens    his    curiosity. 
Why,  he  asks  himself,  go  outside  the 
isosceles  triangle  to  prove  two  of  its 
angles  to  be  equal  ?     As  the  steady 
march  of  the  argument  advances,  the 
knowledge  already    furnished  begets 
vivid   anticipations   or   outstretchings 
of  mind  towards  the  succeeding  steps, 
which  fore-graspings  will  be  more  or 
less  definite  according  to  the  amount 
and  the  distinctness  of  the  learner's 
previous   knowledge,    and   according 
to  the  degree  of  his  inventiveness  or 
power  of  applying  knowledge  to  new 
uses.     His  mind  is  now  strung  to  a 
tense  state  of  inquisitiveness,  and  the 
whole  process  of  learning  is  secured. 
This  brief  account  of  the  learning 
process  may  help   us   to  understand 
the  point  emphasized  in  the  title  of 
this  paper,  that  the  child  is  not  at  the 
outset  in  the  full  sense  a  learner,  but 
gradually  becomes  one.     The   mind 
of  the  new-born  inexperienced   babe 
is  hardly  more  troubled  by  a  sense  of 
ignorance  than  that  of  a  happy  rumi- 
nating cow.      It  is  apt  to  be  provok- 
ingly    incurious    with    respect    to    its 
surroundings,   and   so  is   inattentive, 
except  in  a  spasmodic  and  meffectual 
way.     The  feeling  of  ignorance  must 
come,  and  bring  the  keen  desire  for 
knowledge  and  the  strong  impulse  to 
attend.     We  see  the  germ  of  this  in 
occasional  watchings  of  persons  and 
things,  with  a  view  to  see  what  they 
are   going    to    do.     Later    on,    this 


wakening  of  curiosity  evidences  itself 
in  a  much  more  i'liportant  form,  viz., 
in  questioning  about  this  or  that. 
The  questioner  is,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  overtaken  with  a  sense  that 
there  is  knowledge  not  yet  reached 
by  him.  And  under  this  momentary 
consciousness  of  need  he  will,  per- 
haps, await  your  answer,  and  even 
give  it,  in  his  lordly  way,  a  passing 
consideration.  How  far  this  caprici- 
ous undisciplined  quest  of  information 
is  from  the  genuine  desire  for  know- 
ledge, which  makes  the  learner,  I 
need  not  point  out.  The  power  of 
giving  the  attention  to  words  must  be 
exercised  and  made  strong,  by  the 
exciting  stimulus  of  story,  before  the 
child  will  be  a  true  learner.  And 
thus  a  certain  assimilation  of  know- 
ledge must  have  been  made  in  order 
that  his  mind  may  move  forward 
towards  new  facts  and  truths,  not  in  a 
haphazard,  but  in  a  methodical  way 
that  conducts  to  the  truth  of  things. 
For  the  first  questionings  of  children 
are  feeble  and  futile  just  because  they 
are  vaguely  thought.  It  is  only  when 
a  child  begins  to  have  some  presenti- 
ment of  the  whereabouts  and  the 
nature  of  the  knowledge  he  is  in 
quest  of  that  he  l)ecomes  earnestly 
inquisitive.  .A.nd  as  his  organized 
sum  of  knowledge  becomes  more 
massive  and  niore  compact,  he  will 
grow  more  and  more  capable  of  learn- 
ing. So  that,  far  from  having  done 
for  ever  with  lessons  when  he  comes 
to  leave  teachers  and  school,  he  may 
be  said  in  a  sense  to  have  merely  got 
over  the  first  preliminary  business  of 
learning  how  to  learn,  and  will  now 
be  able  to  go  on  learning  by  himself 
from  the  store  houses  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  which  he  will  find  if  he 
looks  for  them  in  men  and  in  books. 
— TJie  Educational  Times. 
( To  be  continued^ 
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FIFTY  years  ago  pulpits  were  prac- 
tically accessible  to  all  or  to 
any  who  were  faithful  to  defend  tenet 
and  creed.  The  lawyer  carried  his 
whole  law  library  under  his  arm,  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  the 
jury  rendered  its  verdict,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  the  rulings  of 
the  law,  but  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  justice.  The  doctor  carried 
an  entire  pharmacy  in  his  saddle-bags, 
looked  at  the  tongue,  guessed  at  the 
disease,  and,  on  general  principles, 
proceeded  to  bleed,  blister  and  physic. 
The  "Master"  could  read,  spell,  write, 
and  cypher  in  the  "  rule  of  three," 
and  being  physically  strong  could 
generally  preserve  order.  He  did 
the  best  he  could,  and  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  important  man 
in  the  district.  In  colonial  days  the 
master  was  also  "  Setter  of  Psalms  " 
and  "  Comforter  of  the  sick."' 

To-day  no  man  can  regularly  gain 
admittance  to  the  ministry  of  any 
church  without  special  and  thorough 
preparation  at  some  theological  insti- 
tution, or  without  at  least  three  years 
of  biblical,  theological,  ecclesiastical, 
historical,  and  philosophical  reading. 
The  profession  of  theology  includes 
many  of  the  wisest,  noblest  and  ])urest 
of  men — men  of  broad  culture,  liberal 
minds,  and  big  hearts — and  they  re- 
ceive fair  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

The  profession  of  law  is  inferior  to 
that  of  theology  in  both  literary  and 
professional  qualification^,  but  its 
ranks  are  well  guarded,  and  those 
only  can  gain  admittance  to  the  bar 
who  have  been  graduated  at  some  law 
school,  or  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion before  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
after  three  years  study  and  training 
in  a  law  office,  and  recently  the  stan- 


dard has  been  raised  so  as  to  require 
an  academic  or  high  school  education 
of  all  candidates. 

The  medical  profession  has  un- 
doubtedly outstripped  the  others  in 
its  onward  march  toward  perfection, 
and  to-day  no  person  who  cannot 
show  a  diploma  from  some  medical 
school  can  practise  or  prescribe  for 
any  person  or  disease  whatever.  Their 
greatest  men,  too,  are  specialists ;.  and 
recent  attainments  in  surgery  are 
marvels  of  professional  skill. 

In  general  terms,  the  three  great 
professions  require  2in(iobVa.\nthoroi(gh 
preparation,  legal  recognUion,  high  social 
standing,  and  proper  remuneration. 
But  what  can  we  say  of  the  profession 
of  pedagogy  ? 

Of  the  thirty-one  thousand  teachers 
in  this  state,  only  about  one  in  twenty- 
four  graduated  at  any  normal  or  train- 
ing school,  or,  in  other  words,  were 
professionally  qualified  for  teaching. 
This,  however,  does  not  include  gradu- 
ates of  teacher's  classes,  of  whom 
there  are  quite  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  number. 

It  is  true  that  teachers  have  been 
very  much  improved  by  teachers'  in- 
stitutes and  associations,  and  by  edu- 
cational papers  and  works  on  the 
philosophy  of  teaching  ;  and  upon 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  these 
important  helps  we  rest  our  hopes. 
Although  they  may  have  acquired 
much  of  their  present  ability  at  the 
expense  of  the  children  who  have 
been  intrusted  to  their  care,  we  have 
for  them  no  word  of  censure ;  for 
they  meet  the  requirements  of  law 
and  public  sentiment,  have  continued 
to  advance,  and  stand  ready  to  take 
higher  professional  grounds  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  there  are  thousands  of  teach- 
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ers  who  did  not  spend  a  dollar  or  a 
day  in  special  preparation  for  the  re- 
sponsible office  which  they  have  as- 
sumed, and  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  any  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment were  they  not  compelled  by  law 
or  public  sentiment  to  do  so.  While 
everything  around  them  moves  on, 
they  stand  still  or  retrograde ;  and  if 
the  stern  hand  of  justice  should  re- 
move them  from  the  profession  to 
which  they  have  contributed  neither 
honour  nor  good  repute,  we  would 
have  for  them  no  words  of  sympathy. 

If  the  above  be  true  we  would  pre- 
sent a  decidedly  shabby  appearance 
alongside  of  the  three  great  professions. 
As  long  as  this  state  of  things  exists, 
how  can  we  expect  to  obtain  legal 
recognition,  and  to  have  the  public 
schools,  with  all  their  sacred  interests, 
placed  under  our  control? 

Rather  may  we  expect,  as  now,  to 
be  examined  by  persons  who  know 
very  little  about  the  principles  which 
we  ought  to  practice ;  to  have  our  work 
inspected  by  those  who  know  less 
about  it  than  we  do ;  to  be  employed 
by  trustees  who  may  dismiss  us  from 
their  service  for  cause  or  without 
cause  ;  and  when  we  urge  politicians 
at  home  and  in  our  Legislature  to  give 
us  practical  schoolmen  for  county  and 
state  superintendents,  we  may  expect 
them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  en- 
treaties. 

How  shall  teaching  become  a  pro- 
fession ?  Theology,  law  and  medi- 
cine have  attained  their  present  en; 
viable  condition  through  the  efforts  of 
their  own  members,  and  we  must  find 
within  ourselves  the  power  to  raise 
ourselves.  Some  of  the  obstacles  in 
our  way  are :  frequent  changes  and 
brief  terms  of  service ;  the  inability 
of  the  public,  trustees  especially,  to 
properly  discriminate  between  good 
and  poor  teachers ;  the  indifference 
among  teachers  themselves,  and  the 
further  fact  that  our  ranks  are  prac- 
tically   open  •  to    all,    without     much 


regard  to  present  or  previous  condi- 
tions. 

But  the  demand  for  broader  quali- 
fications and  for  protection  from  frauds 
and  pretenders  is  coming  up  from  all 
quarters.  The  question  is  being  agi- 
tated at  almost  every  meeting  of 
teachers.  Chairs  of  pedagogy  have 
been  established  in  the  Universities 
of  Michigan,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska and  Wisconsin.  Every  college 
in  the  land  should  have  a  department 
of  pedagogy,  so  liberally  endowed  as 
to  draw  the  ablest  men  into  the  edu- 
cational field ;  and  these  colleges 
should  furnish  men  of  rare  ability  for 
institute  conductors  and  normal  school 
teachers. 

Institutes  should  be  for  the  discus- 
sion of  new  methods  and  advanced 
ideas,  and  normal  schools  should  be 
much  more  numerous,  and,  as  in  Ger- 
many, should  be  training  schools  only. 
Supervision  from  the  State  down 
should  be  in  professional  hands  and 
managed  on  civil  service  principles. 

The  teacher  should  be  all  that  he 
now  is  and  much  more.  He  should 
be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  all  improved  methods 
in  teaching.  He  should  know  enough 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and 
psychology  to  understand  principles 
and  apply  right  methods.  He  should 
know  that  education  is  not  a  mere 
expansion  of  memory,  but  a  symme't 
rical  development  of  the  whole  child 
— body,  mind  and  soul. 

The  spirit  that  guided  Arnold,  of 
Rugby,  cannot  die ;  and  since  and 
before  the  days  when  Pestalozzi 
laughed  and  wept,  and  played  and 
prayed  with  the  homeless,  friendless 
waifs  at  Stanz,  teachers  have  been 
found  who  loved  the  children.  Love, 
deep  and  abiding,  for  the  present  and 
eternal  welfare  of  our  pupils,  is  our 
highest  qualification,  and  must  be  our 
inspiration^ — our  guiding  star,  and  the 
sign  by  which  we  may  hope  to  conquer. 
— New  York  School  journal. 
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FLORENCE   NIGHTINGALE. 


NO  woman  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  attained  a  wider  or 
worthier  fame  than  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, who  departed  this  life  May  nth, 
at  Claydon  House,  Buckingham, 
England,  after  a  long  period  of  feeble 
health.  Miss  Nightingale  was  born 
in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1820,  but  her 
youth  was  spent  on  the  family  estates 
in  England.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  wealthy  and  highly  culti- 
vated parents,  and  had  every  advan- 
tage one  could  desire.  Her  father 
became  her  instructor  in  the  classics 
and  higher  mathematics,  and  later 
she  travelled  extensively  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  became  proficient  in  the 
German,  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. But  while  still  a  child  at 
home  the  characteristics  which  mark- 
ed her  mature  life  were  plainly  mani- 
fest. She  had  great  sympathy  for 
human  suffering,  and  was  active  in 
providing  for  its  relief  She  seemed 
to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  her 
maternal  grandfather,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  was  honoured  for 
his  intelligent  philanthropy.  Where- 
ever  she  went,  whether  m  England  or 
on  the  continent,  she  visited  the 
hospitals,  asylums  and  infirmaries,  and 
made  them  her  study.  Her  interest 
in  work  of  this  kind  induced  her  to 
visit  the  Deaconess  Home  of  Pastor 
Fliedner,  at  Kaiserswerth,  near  Dus- 
seldorf  on  the  Rhine.  Here  this  rich, 
beautiful,  refined  woman  pursued  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  the 
work  of  a  nurse,  winning  the  highest 
commendation  for  her  intelligence 
and  thoroughness.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land she  gave  herself  and  largely  of 
her  means  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis 
a  tottering  hospital  for  sick  govern- 
esses in  London. 

While  the  Crimean  war  was  at  its 
height  and  all  England  was  watching 
the  conflict  with  eager  interest,  it  be 


came  known  that  the  Commissary 
and  Hospital  Departments  were  poor- 
ly organized  and  inefficient.  The 
sickness  and  suffering  and  lack  of 
care  for  the  men  in  the  field  and 
camp  aroused  the  people  at  home, 
who  demanded  better  treatment  for 
their  husbands  and  brothers.  It  was 
a  terrible  story  of  waste  and  mis- 
management. Florence  Nightingale's 
hour  had  come.  It  was  no  sudden 
impulse.  She  was  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  the  one  woman 
in  England  qualified  for  the  work  de- 
manded by  the  people.  Strange  co- 
incidence, the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
asking  her  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  form  a  corps  of  nurses  for 
service  in  the  Crimea  and  her  letter 
offering  her  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  render  whatever  assistance 
within  her  power  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  soldiers  were  written 
on  the  same  day.  A  few  days  later, 
accompanied  by  thirty-four  nurses, 
she  left  London  for  the  seat  of  war. 
The  world  looked  with  admiration  on 
this  company  of  women.  Their  suc- 
cess passed  all  expectation.  She  ex- 
hibited as  great  talent  in  organization 
and  administration  as  devotion  to  the 
suffering.  She  won  her  wdy  against 
official  prejudice  and  obstruction. 
The  men  in  the  hospital  kissed  her 
shadow  as  it  fell  on  their  pillows,  and 
rightly  called  her  the  "  angel  of  the 
Crimea."  After  a  year  and  a-half  of 
work  she  slipped  away  and  returned 
home  without  passing  through  Lon- 
don, that  was  busy  preparing  a  royal 
welcome  for  her.  But  she  did  not  lack 
honour,  England's  Queen  giving  the 
example.  She  used  the  nation's  sub- 
scription of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  found  the  Nightingale 
Home,  a  school  for  nurses  at  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital,  London. 

Never  of  vigorous  health,  for  many 
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years  Miss  Nightingale  has  been  but 
Httle  before  the  pubhc,  yet  she  has 
maintained  her  interest  in  charitable 
work  and  measures  for  the  relief  of 
suffering,  which  has  been  really  her 
life-work.  Several  volumes  from  her 
pen,  "Hospital  Notes,"  "Notes  on 
Nursing,''  and  a  volume  for  the 
Government  on  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  army  in  India,  have  had  a  large 


circulation.  They  who  remember  the 
sweet  yet  determmed  face  that  the 
portraits  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
made  familiar  when  her  name  was  on 
every  lip  have  found  it  diiihcult  to 
think  of  her  as  an  aged,  broken 
woman  of  seventy.  But  we  may  pic- 
ture her  now  as  one  crowned  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  heaven. —  Central 
Christian  Advocate. 


AN  IMPORTANT  OMISSION. 


BY  B.   C.   MATTHEWS,  NEWARK,  N.J. 


A  PROMINENT  educator,  speak- 
ing of  our  educational  system, 
recently  said  to  the  writer  :  "  There 
is  nothing  in  our  currcicula  that  will 
weigh  a  straw  in  helping  our  pupils  into 
heaven."  Another  way  of  putting  the 
same  idea  is,  that  everything  in  our 
curricula  is  as  well  adapted  for  the 
development  of  a  rascal  as  of  an 
upright  man. 

If  this  is  true,  an  explanation  must 
be  found  for  the  following  facts  :  (i) 
that  the  average  morality  of  the  child- 
ren in  the  schools  is  higher  than  that 
of  those  not  in  school  ;  (2)  that  the 
great  majority  of  rascals  are  in  the 
uneducated  classes.  The  explanation 
is  found  in  the  facts  that  the  children 
in  the  schools  come  from  good  homes, 
are  generally  under  church  and  Sun- 
day school  influence,  and  have  good 
social  surroundings.  At  school  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  the  teacher  exerts  an 
elevating  influence.  On  the  other 
hand,  children  not  in  school,  are  on 
the  street  or  in  the  shops,  places  not 
conducive  to  good  morals,  and  belong 
to  homes  where  there  is  little  regard 
for  morals. 

It  is  plain  that  this  difference  is 
not  due  to  the  branches  taught  in  the 
schools.  The  study  of  these  branches 
is  in  no  sense  a  moral  study,  or  a  study 
of   morals,  or    of   how    to   be  moral. 


The  processes  involved  are  purely 
intellectual.  When  the  "  New  Educa- 
tion "  shall  have  secured  the  recogni- 
tion that  its  most  ardent  advocates 
wish  for  it,  matters  will  not  be  im- 
proved, so  far  as  teaching  ethics  is 
concerned,  for  the  character  of  the 
pupil  will  have  been  ignored  in  the 
"  new  "  as  it  has  been  in  the  "  old," 
except  perhaps  in  the  kindergarten, 
which  promises  something  in  the 
future.  The  advantage  to  character 
that  the  "old,"  has  given,  and  the 
"  new  "  will  give,  comes  through  the 
place  in  life  which  cultivated  brains 
and  skilled  hands  give  to  their 
possessor,  not  through  anything  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  "  old  "  or  the 
"  new." 

Our  moral  nature  is  so  different 
and  so  distinct  from  our  intellectual 
and  physical,  and  even  religious, 
natures  that  it  must  have  special 
attention,  if  it  is  to  be  developed. 

/;/  this  lies  the  salvation  of  the  7vorld. 

If,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  Christ- 
ianity, the  state  had  always  existed 
for  its  people,  and  had  laboured  to 
educate  them  instead  of  using  them  as 
creatures  for  slaughter,  for  satisfying 
the  ambition  of  some  Napoleon  ;  if 
all  educational  forces  had  aimed  at 
producing  noble  manhood,  and  true 
womanhood,  instead  of  making  brainy 
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heads  and  fair  sort  of  bodies  ;  if  the 
church  had  aimed  at  producing  right 
(eous)  men  and  women  instead  of 
shedding  its  heart's  blood  in  fighting 
religious  wars,  the  dark  ages  might 
have  been  avoided,  or  at  least 
mightily  mitigated  ;  and  we  fancy  that 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  asylums,  idiot 
homes  would  be  fewer,  the  ravages  of 
sin  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  thousands  of  brothels  could  not 
find  support,  and  the  millions  now 
spent  on  preventing  vice,  on  controll- 
ing criminals,  and  on  whiskey  could 
be  saved  for  making  the  wretched 
masses  comfortable. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  modern 
education  the  development  of  the 
intellect  has  been  the  dominating 
idea,  though  physical  development  has 
received  attention — the  development 
of  character  has  been  ignored.  Ex- 
amine the  curricula  of  schools  of  all 
sorts,  and  you  will  not  find  one  branch 
introduced  primarily  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  but  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  knowledge,  mental 
discipline,  or  physical  training.  If 
moral  or  character  training  follows 
from  the  study  of  any  subject,  it  is 
not  because  it  was  put  into  the  course 
for  that  purpose,  but  because  the 
nature  of  the  subject  is  such  that  a 
student  would  necessarily  imbibe 
some  moral  lessons. 

Some  may  ask,  is  not  moral 
philosophy  taught  in  our  higher  grade 
schools  and  colleges  ?  Yes  1  but  not 
for  the  sake  of  making  moral  men 
and  women,  but  that  the  student  may 
know  the  theories  about  the  existence 
of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  con- 
science, basis  of  morals,  etc. 

We  are  now  in  a  transition  period. 
In  every  teachers'  convention  of  im- 
portance in  our  whole  country  during 
the  last  year,  more  or  less  time  was 
given  to  the  discussion  of  manual 
training. 

Judging  from  the  contents  of  educa- 


tional journals  and  platform  speeches, 
the  educational  world  is  running  wild 
on  this  subject.  The  writer  is  a 
strong  believer  in  carefully  prescribed 
manual  training  in  the  schools,  especi- 

I  ally  in  the  cities,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  opposed  to 

j  the  movement;  but  his  appreciation 
of  something  higher  impels  him  to  ask 
the  readers  of  The  yournal  whether, 
while  the  courses  of  study  are  being 
revolutionized  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing hand  training,  there  should  not 

1  also   be  introduced  one  study,  or  at 

1  least  a  place  be  left  for  one  which 
shall  have  for  its  primary  and  avow- 
ed object  character  training.  I  do 
not  mean  religion ;  I  mean  every 
characteristic  that  enters  into  the  con- 
stitution of  a  true  manhood  and  a  true 
womanhood. 

Intellectual  culture  may  give  station 
to  a  few  ;  money  may  buy  preferment 
for  those  who  have  political  chicanery, 
or  promote  some  to  stations  of  tem- 
porary advantage  ;  manual  training 
will  certainly  give  position  to  many, 
but  all  these  can  not  do  as  much  for 
the  masses  as  the  possession  of  right 
character  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding in  our  schools  for  its  develop- 
ment. If  you  say  our  schools  are 
not  for  this  purpose,  I  reply  :  "  Then 
the  purpose  is  wrong,  and  the  people 
can  make  the  purpose  of  the  schools 
what  they  wish  it  to  be." 

We  have  inherited  from  antiquity 
and  the  dark  ages  too  great  a  reverence 
for  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Limit 
and  relegate  to  their  proper  places 
these  studies,  and  spend  one  quarter 
of  the  time  now  wasted  on  trying  to 
make  noble  men  and  women,  and  we 
will  soon  get  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
dark  ages.  This  is  not  an  impracticable 
scheme.  This  article  was  not  written 
to  tell  how  this  can  be  done,  but 
simply  as  a  suggestion  that  there  is  a 
defect,  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 
— School  journal. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


The  St.  Clair  Tunnel.  —  This 
great  work  was  commenced  one  year 
ago.  After  starting  an  average  pro- 
gress of  sixteen  feet  per  day  was 
made  until  the  shields  met  under  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  distance 
traversed  was  6,000  feet.  The  mater- 
ial through  which  the  shields  passed 
is  principally  soft  blue  clay  interspers- 
ed with  pockets  of  gravel,  coarse  sand 
and  quicksand.  Bowlders  were  some- 
times encountered,  but  they  were 
usually  small ;  occasionally,  however, 
they  were  so  large  as  to  require  to  be 
broken  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
passage  through  compartment  aper- 
tures of  the  shields.  To  accomplish 
this  a  resort  was  had  to  the  drill  and 
the  wedge  ;  by  this  means  they  were 
soon  reduced  and  thus  carried  to  the 
rear.  Under  the  river  bed  the  clay 
was  found  to  be  much  softer  and  more 
easily  excavated  than  in  the  approach- 
es from  either  side. 

When  the  tunnel  had  progressed 
each  way  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  air  locks  or  diaphragms  of 
solid  masonry  were  constructed. 
These  were  placed  at  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  a  line  with  the  water  edge, 
and  built  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
withstand  a  verv  heavy  air  pressure. 
Persons  proceeding  into  that  portion 
of  the  tunnel  which  underlies  the 
river  must  necessarily  pass  through 
the  air-locks. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  at 
the  outset  on  account  of  the  disin- 
clination of  men  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  extra  air  pressure  made 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  work  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  incon- 
venience resulted  from  its  use.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  American 
end  of  the  tunnel,  where  the  pressure 
during  the  progress  of  the  tunnel  until 
the  meetings  of  the  shields  did  not 
exceed     seventeen    pounds    to    the 


square  inch.  On  the  Canadian  side 
large  pockets  of  quicksand  and  gra- 
vel were  encountered,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence a  much  greater  pressure 
was  required  to  keep  back  the  water, 
without  which  this  great  work  would 
have  fallen  short  of  successful  achieve- 
ment. Therefore,  for  several  days  a 
pressure  was  kept  up  which  slightly 
exceeded  twenty-eight  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  one  thing  essen- 
tial as  a  measure  of  safety  is  to  be 
gradually  introduced  into  the  pressure 
and  then  to  be  gradually  released 
from  it.  If  this  rule  is  ignored  the 
results  are  often  serious  and  some- 
times fatal. 

Directly  under  the  angle  of  the 
bank  on  -  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
river  is  the  lowest  dip  or  depression 
of  the  tunnel.  At  this  point  will  be 
located  the  pump  which  is  designed 
to  relieve  the  tunnel  from  surplus 
water  which  may  from  any  cause  find 
its  way  to  the  tube.  The  maximum 
depth  of  water  over  the  tunnel  is 
forty  feet  and  the  minimum  depth  of 
clay  over  the  tunnel  under  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  eight  feet.  The  rock 
summit  lies  less  than  seven  feet  in 
some  places  from  the  great  iron  tube. 
Thus  the  depth  of  the  clay  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  just  sufficient  to  leave  a  mar- 
gin of  from  seven  to  ten  feet  between 
the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  the  water, 
and  about  the  same  distance  at  inter- 
vals on  an  average  betwixt  the  bot 
tom  of  the  tunnel  and  the  summit  ot 
the  rock.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  quality  of  the  clay  and  its  com- 
parative freedom  from  dangerous  de- 
posits of  gas,  its  depths  under  the 
river  and  above  the  rock,  its  softness 
and  other  valuable  characteristics,  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  more  favourable  loca- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
could  be  found.       Indeed,  if  the  dis- 
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tinguished  engineer  who  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  construction  of  this  great 
work  could  have  had  a  choice  as  to 
the  composition,  consistency  and 
quality  of  the  clay  through  which  the 
great  shield  was  to  be  forced,  he 
could  not  have  selected  any  quality 
of  soil  better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Most  of  the  distance  under  the  river, 
the  clay  was  as  soft  as  putty  prepar- 
ed for  use  in  glazing.  —  From  an 
account  by  Co7i»ul  Pace,  of  Sarnia. 


The  Regular  Growth  of  Lon- 
don.— One  of  the  most  singular  facts 
{says  the  Pall  Mall  Budget)  about 
the  increase  of  London  is  its  general 


unswerving  regularity.  It  may  be 
roughly  taken  that  every  month  about 
a  thousand  houses  are  added  to  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  In  August 
of  this  year,  765,577  houses  had  to  be 
supplied  by  the  water  companies 
with  water.  In  September,  that  num- 
ber had  increased  to  766,797..  In 
August  of  last  year,  754,464  houses 
had  to  be  supplied  with  water  or 
11,113  below  the  number  in  the 
same  month  of  this  year.  In  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  the  companies  had 
to  supply  10,976  more  houses  than  m 
September  of  1889.  The  chief  exten- 
sion of  London  at  present  is  towards 
the  north  and  north-west. 
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A  xciENT  Scottish  Weights.  — 
The  most  ancient  of  the  weights  used 
in  Scotland  were  known  as  "  tron  " 
weights,  and  the  prefix  "tron  "  applied 
to  certain  old  portions  of  Scottish 
towns  appears  to  refer  to  the  public 
places  where  these  weights  were  kept 
for  the  use  of  merchants  and  others. 
Thus  we  have  the  Trongate  in  Glas- 
gow, the  Tron  Church  in  Edinburgh, 
etc.  The  "  tron  "  pound  was  not  a 
well-defined  weight,  but  varied  from 
21  to  28  oz.  avoirdupois. 


Finally,  there  is  the  true  teacher 
— a  man  who  has  been  trained  to 
teach  as  well  as  taught  to  learn — a 
man  whose  heart  is  in  a  work  under- 
taken of  choice,  not  of  necessity.  For 
him  the  drudgery  of  his  first  teaching 
days  (and  drudgery  there  must  be)  is 
indeed  a  stepping  stone  to  higher 
things.  He  cannot  but  succeed, 
because  the  one  object  of  his  desires 
is  to  excel  in  the  profession  he  has 
chosen  as  a  life-work,  and  not  as  a 
dernier  ressort.  He  possesses  a  natural 
gift,  and  he  knows  it.  He  steps  upon 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  with  the 


determination  to  ultimately  reach  tiie 
topmost,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
and  he  does  reach  it.  O  si  sic  omnes. 
—  Ihe  Private  Schoolmaster. 


Telephone  connection  is  to  be 
established  between  London  and  Paris 
by  a  line  that,  judging  by  theory, 
should  give  better  results  than  are 
usually  obtained  over  much  shorter 
overhead  wires.  New  overland  lines 
of  four  copper  wires  are  being  built 
from  London  and  Paris  to  the  coast 
by  the  English  and  French  Govern- 
ments, and  they  will  unite  in  laying 
a  cable  to  connect  the  land  lines. 
The  result  will  be  twocomplete  met  dlic 
circuits  between  the  two  capitals.  A 
similar  line  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Montevideo,  180  miles,  is  now 
in  successful  operation. — Philadelphia 
Ledger.  

Steel  Ties  for  Railways. — The 
life  of  a  wooden  tie  is  only  six  years. 
Hence  it  suggests  that  the  roads  should 
spare  the  timber,  which  is  being 
exhausted,  and  use  metal  ties.     These 


so 
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are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
railways  in  Europe,  Australia,  India, 
and  some  South  American  countries. 
In  all  there  are  said  to  be  about  30,000 
miles  of  railway  track  thus  con- 
structed Germany  has  9,000  miles 
of  metal-tie  track.  In  the  tropical 
parts  of  Australia  metal  ties  are  a 
necessity,  the  white  ants  quickly 
destroying  those  of  wood.  They  are 
made  in  England,  are  6  feet  3  inches 
long,  12  inches  wide,  and  2^^  inches 
deep,  with  grooves  for  the  rails.  They 
cost  $65  a  ton  on  shipboard.  Mr. 
James,  a  resident  engineer,  says  : 
"The  steel  ties  are  exceedingly  strong  ; 
they  stand  well  in  the  track  and  keej) 
a  good  line.  To  one  travelling  on  an 
engine  the  road  seems  as  elastic  as  if 
the  line  was  laid  with  wooden  ties. 
The  contractors  are  highly  pleased 
with  them.  They  give  no  trouble 
when  laid,  and  the  cost  for  mainten- 
ance is  very  much  lighter  than  with 
wooden  ties."  In  Queensland  the 
experiments  with  metal  ties  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that  the  railway  com- 
missioner has  condemned  the  further 
cutting  of  timber  for  ties,  and  has 
recommended  the  home  manufacture 
of  steel  ties.  On  one  line  steel  ties 
made  like  inverted    troughs    without 


ends  are  used  without  ballast.  The 
ground  is  ploughed  and  the  soil  tamp- 
ed in  and  around  the  ties.  After  vari- 
ous experiments  the  Government  con- 
tracted for  100,000  steel  ties  of  heavier 
pattern  than  that  previously  used. 
These  ties  weigh  84  pounds  apiece. 
They  are  made  of  steel  plates  5  feet 
9  inches  long,  18  inches  wide  and 
3-i6ths  of  an  inch  thick.  These 
plates  are  bent  into  the  form  of  troughs 
with  open  ends  and  are  laid  upside 
down.  After  the  bending  they  are 
given  a  twenty  minutes'  bath  in  a 
composition  of  asphalt  and  coal-tar, 
heated  to  300°.  With  a  coating  ot 
this  composition  the  metal  ties  are 
very  slowly  affected  by  water.  These 
ties  are  laid  in  the  soil.  The  confi- 
dence in  such  a  road-bed  is  shown  by 
running  trains  at  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour  at  times  when  the  flood  water 
is  over  the  tracks.  In  the  Argentine 
Republic,  where  timber  is  scarce, 
steel  railway  ties  are  already  largely 
used,  there  being  3,500  miles  of  such 
railway.  The  ballast  is  black  earth, 
and  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  between 
the  rails  and  over  the  ties,  which 
covers  the  dust  in  dry  and  prevents 
washing  in  wet  weather. — Mihvaukee 
Sentinel. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


The  School  Journal  (New  York) 
sees  in  these  summer  schools  the 
dawning  of  a  new  era.  So  do  we. 
The  teacher  of  the  future  must  be 
trained  ;  he  must  know  what  he  has 
to  impart  and  the  nature  of  the  child 
he  has  to  educate  ;  but  these  needs 
will  not  be  met  by  summer  schools  of 
six  weeks  duration.  The  summer 
school  is  better  than  nothing  at  all ; 
but  the  knowledge  and  training 
required  by  a  teacher  are  not  to  be 
picked  up  in  an  annual  picnic  on 
Mount  Nebo.  If  America  wishes  to 
improve  her  schools  she  must  have 


Training  Colleges  that  are  colleges 
in  reality  and  not  merely  in  name. — 
The  School  'jfoiinial  ( London). 


Good  education  depends  more  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  moral  qualities 
than  the  mere  intellectual  qualities, 
and  the  difference  between  those  who 
succeed  and  those  who  fail  is  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  effect  rather  of 
moral  qualities  than  of  intellectual 
qualities.  It  is  because  there  is  not 
the  determination  of  will  to  succeed 
that  success  is  not  reached.  It  is 
necessary    to    lay     stress    upon    this, 
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because  in  prize-giving  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  intellect  alone  is  rewarded, 
whereas  other  things  are  far  more 
valuable  and  important.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  giving  of  prizes 
seems  to  be  an  encouragement  not  to 
the  best  boy  or  girl,  but  to  the  sharp- 
est, cleverest,  and  quickest,  though 
that  is  not  all.  The  qualities  which 
make  a  man  a  thoroughly  good  citizen, 
a  good  subject  of  the  Queen,  and 
fully  capable  of  taking  part  in  life, 
which  make  him  respected,  trusted, 
and  valued  in  after-  years,  are  not 
tested,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
tested  by  an  examination.  —  The 
Bishop  of  Londo7i. 


Archdeacon  Blunt's  paper  at  the 
Church  Congress  on  "  Reverence  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Young  People  and 
Children  "  was  full  of  valuable  sug- 
gestions. He  called  attention  to  a 
remark  recently  made  that  "  the  child, 
as  an  object  of  public  solicitude  and 
of  social  obligations  the  most  sacred, 
is  entirely  a  modern  discovery."  No 
one  conversant  with  Plato's  Dialogues 
would  accept  this  remark  as  perfectly 
accurate,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  claims  of  childhood  have 
received  an  amount  of  recognition  in 
modern  times  never  conceded  to  them 
in  days  gone  by.  Special  measures 
have  been  employed  to  protect 
children  from  cruelty  and  to  restrict 
child  labour.  Children's  health, 
happiness,  education  and  recreations 
are  cared  for  as  they  never  were  before. 
Children's  hospitals,  orphanages, 
homes,  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools  are  multiplying  daily.  We 
have  an  art  society  for  providing  their 
schools  with  pictures  and  engravings  ; 


we  have  science  lectures  for  their 
holidays  delivered  by  the  ablest  men 
of  the  day  ;  we  have  excursions  into 
the  country  for  our  street  arabs.  We 
have  special  services  for  children  in 
our  churches ;  we  have  Bands  of 
Hope  to  keep  them  from  the  snare  of 
drunkenness  ;  we  have  guilds  to  assist 
them  m  leading  godly  lives.  What 
is  the  outcome  of  it  all  ?  Well,  we 
believe  that  the  rising  generation  is, 
on  the  whole,  better  than  the  gener- 
ations that  preceded  it.  '  It  is  some- 
thing to  make  children  happy.  We 
must  not  forget  that  to  make  a  child 
happy  to-day  is,  as  Sydney  Smith 
said,  to  make  him  happy  twenty  years 
hence.  We  must  not  expect  too 
much  at  once  from  the  objects  of  our 
care.  They  will  not  be  finished 
theologians  or  perfect  saints.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  teach  truths 
suitable  to  their  powers  of  apprehen- 
sion, enlighten  their  conscience,  direct 
their  affections,  train  their  wills,  and, 
above  all,  form  in  them  good  habits. 
There  is  one  other  thing  we  have  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  wait  patiently  for 
results.  Habits  are  growths,  and 
healthy  growth  is  almost  invariably 
slow.  —  The  School  Guardian. 


The  proposal  of  the  Rev.  Stopford 
A.  Brooke  to  purchase  Dove  Cottage 
as  a  national  memorial  to  Wordsworth, 
has  met  with  gratifying  success.  Of 
the  total  sum  of  ;^i,ooo  required, 
about  p^,66o  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed. Admirers  of  the  poet  who 
wish  to  contribute  should  send  their 
contributions  to  the  hon.  treasurer, 
Mr.  George  L.  Craik,  24  Bedford 
Street,  Covent  Garden. — Publishers' 
Circular. 


Walking-Stick  Plantation  in  Eng- 
land.— In  two  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  least, 
many  acres  are  devoted  to  no  other  purpose 
than  the  raising  of  wood  for  the  walking- 
stick  market.  In  Gloucestershire,  beech, 
ash,  thorn,  hazel  and  oak  are  to  a  great  ex- 


tent grown  for  this  purpose  ;  and  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  a  certain  variety  of  cabbage 
is  regularly  trained  with  a  view  to  its  being 
transformed  into  walking-sticks  by  a  process 
of  stripping  off  each  leaf  as  it  appears,  and 
finally    drying    and  hardening    the  stems. — 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  Canada  Educational  Mon- 
thly bids  all  its  readers  a  Happy 
New  Year.  In  July  of  this  year 
Canadian  teachers  will  meet  their 
brethren,  the  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Teachers'  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  meeting 
will  make  1891  memorable  in  the 
educational  history  of  Canada.  We 
hope  our  friends  will  see  to  it,  that 
the  year  is  happy  as  regards  this 
assembly  of  the  English  teachers  of 
America.  

The  editor  of  this  magazine  has 
been  asked  by  several  mathematicians 
leaching  in  schools  and  colleges  to 
form  an  organization  similar  to  those 
now  existing  of  Classical,  Science  and 
Modern  Language  Teachers.  For  this 
purpose  he  wishes  to  have  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  mathematical 
teachers  in  Ontario,  It  would  expe- 
dite the  business  in  hand  if  each  one 
would  also  state  the  best  time  for 
holding  the  first  meeting.  Address 
the  editor  of  this  magazine. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  MEETINGS. 

THE  Christmas  vacation  of  1890 
will  be  memorable  in  the  history 
ofeducation  in  this  province  on  account 
of  the  important  meetings  of  High 
School  and  College  men  held  at  the 
Normal  School  and  University  in 
Toronto.  The  attendance  was  fair 
and    representative    and   good    work 


was  done  at  all  the  meetings.  The 
different  associations — modern  lan- 
guage, science  and  classical — held  a 
conference  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 30th,  which  it  is  hoped  will  have 
important  results.  A  pleasing  feature 
was  the  large  number  of  college  men 
who  were  present.  It  is  long  since  there 
has  been  a  gathering  of  educators,  both 
recruits  and  veterans,  characterized  by 
so  much  free"dom,  enthusiasm  and 
professional  spirit. 


The  Ideal  Teacher. — "  In  regard 
to  knowledge,  he  must,  of  course,  be 
master  of  his  work.  But  knowledge 
is  not  all.  There  may  be  knowledge 
without  power—  the  ability  to  inform 
without  the  ability  to  stimulate.  Both 
go  together  in  the  true  teacher.  A 
power  of  character  must  underlie  and 
enforce  the  work  of  the  intellect. 
There  are  men  who  can  so  rouse  and 
energize  their  pupils,  so  call  forth 
their  strength  and  the  pleasure  of  its 
exercise,  as  to  make  the  hardest  work 
agreeable.  Without  this  power,  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  teacher  can 
really  enjoy  his  vocation  ;  with  it,  I 
do  not  know  a  higher,  nobler,  more 
blessed  calling  than  that  of  the  man 
who,  scorning  the  "  cramming  "  so 
prevalent  in  our  day,  converts  the 
knowledge  he  imparts  into  a  lever,  to 
lift,  exercise,  and  strengthen  the 
growing  minds  committed  to  his 
care." — Prof.  John  Tyndall. 


"  I  KNOW  how  far  high  failure  overleaps 
the  bounds  of  low  successes." — Lewis  Morris. 


The  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the 
world's  history  was  found  in  Christianity. 
And  even  now,  when  the  spirit  of  scepticism 
and  analysis  appears  to  have  changed  every- 
thing, we  have  no  other  historic  belief. — 
Edgar  Quinet. 


You  may  read  books  of  natural  science  1 
especially  those  written  by  the  ancients — 
geography,  botany,  agricultuie,  explorations 
of  the  sea,  of  meteors,  of  astronomy — all  the 
better  if  written  without  literary  aim  or 
ambition.  Every  book  is  good  to  read  which 
sets  the  reader  in  a  working  mood.  The 
deep  book,  no  matter  how  remote  the  subject 
helps  us  best. — Emerson. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Editor. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

JUNIOR    MATRICULATION,  iSgo. 

ARTS — ALGEBRA — PASS. 

Examiner — A.  R.  Bain,  LL.D. 
(Solutions  by  I.    J.  Birchard,  Ph.D.) 

Note.— Candidates  for  Scholarships  are  to  omit 
questions  i  and  ii.  For  all  others  (whether  for 
Pass  and  Honours  or  the  Junior  Leaving  Exami- 
nation) any  nine  questions  will  constitute  a  full 
paper. 


I.   Divide 


•  +  • 


b-\ 


c-i 

+ 


by  2 


-(7-^7  +  7) 


Prove  thai  jc"  - yn  is  divisible  by  x- y  for 
all  positive  integral  values  of  n,  and  utilize 
the  theorem  for  determining  whether  x'^-\- yn 
is  or  is  not  divisible  by  x—y. 

From  the  result  obtained  by  dividing  x^  - 
y^  by  x-y  write  out  the  quotient  of 
{a-7.b\/c^-dY  -  125  (a+(/)^  by  (a-  2bV  c 


I        c  -  I 

■ —  + 


=  1  -—+1 


+  1  -  — 


=  ^-(7  +  7  +  7) 
consequently  the  quotient  required  is  I. 

By  common  division 


xn-yn 


=  ;c"  -1  +  • 


^(jf»i-l_^n-I) 


2m^    /(«'  -m^) 

m'^y-n'^x  — 

-^  n  mn 

ny  -  mnx  —  2ni 

multiply   first  equation   by  in  the   second  by 

«',  and 

2rn*  -f{n'^  -  »«")  —  2mn^ 
(m'  -n^)y= 


-y  x-y 

which  shows  that  when  x'^-^  -y^-i  is  divi- 
sible by  X  -y,  X"-  y"  is  also  divisible  ;  i.e., 
if  the  theorem  is  true  for  any  particular 
value  of  the  exponents,  it  is  also  true  for  the 
next  higher  integral  value.  But  it  is  true 
when  the  exponents  are  i,  .  •  it  is  true  when 
the  exponents  are  2,  and  .-.  when  they  are 
3,  etc.;  thus  it  is  universally  true. 

Put      a  +  b  —  m,       {c  +  d)  —  n;      rearrange 
equations  and  we  get 
3 


{2m+f)(m^  -n") 


2m+f2(a  +  b)+f 
y~      n      ~       c+d 

x„+y'—{x^''-y^^)  +  2y";  x^-y^  has  been 
shown  to  be  divisible  by  x-y,  and  2^„  is  not 
divisible,  . '.  jr«  +  v"  is  not  divisible  by  x  -y. 

Second    solution  : — For    x    write    y    then 

Xi'--yn—yn-yn=Q,     but    jr« -f- y"=)'„  H"^"  = 

2y« ;  therefore  x-y  is  factor  of  the  former 
but  not  of  the  latter.     (H.  S.  Algebra,  Arts. 

273    275-) 

In  the  quotient  of  x»  -  y^  -i- x  - y=x''  +  xy 
+y'',  substitute  for  x  and  y  the  values  {a- 
2bs/c  +  d)2ind  s(a  +  d);  then  {tj-2b\/c+dy 
+  S(a  +  d)  {a-2b\/e  +  d)  +  2S(a+d)^  is  the 
required  result. 

2.  Factor  (i)  3ac  (d-c)  +yb  (3^-30')  + 
iab{c-d)+a''  (d-c). 

(2)  x^y  +  x-yz  +  x^z-xy^-z-y''-xzy''. 

2.  (l)  sac  (d -  c)  +  gcb  (c  -  d)  +  ^ab  (c  -  d) 
+  a''(d  -  c)-{d-c)(3ac~gbc-sab  +  a'') 

=  {d-c)(a-3b)(a  +  S^). 
x^y  +  x'^yz  +  x^z  - xy'^  -  zy^  -  xzy'' 
-xy(x'^  -  v«)-l-j2(jf'  -y'^)+zx(x'^  -^') 
=(x'^  -  y'^)(xy -\- yz  +  zx). 

x{vk-z-x) 

3.  Stmpl.fv   (•)(i..^)(^_4) 

y(z-<rx-y)       z(x+y-:) 

+  (y-z)(y-x)       (z-x)(z-yy 
an  +  l,n-aj  n-b-n        (g"  -  g' )(/■'- ^") 


rt«<i"-rt-"6-" 


3.  (i)  L.  C.  M.  of  Dens.- -U-->')(y-3) 
z-x)  ',    then  numer^ors  of    result  /<?  g   frac 
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tions  are  x(y  -  z){v-^  z  -  x) ,  y{z  -  x)(z^  x  -  y), 
z{x -- y)  [x -Vy  -  £) .  Expanding  the  first  of 
these  expressions  we  get  x{y'^  -  s* )  -  j:'  ( y  -  2) 
from  which  the  other>  may  be  written  ;  then 
arranging  in  two  groups  x[y'^  -c')  -\-y{z'^  - 
x'')^r^{x'^  -y"^)  -  { Jr« (_)/-;)  + etc.  }=2(jr-y) 
\^y-z)(z-  x).  The  required  result  is  there 
fore  -  z. 

(2)    Multiply  numerator  and  denomi   ator 
of  the  first  fraction  by  a"^"  and  the  s.-cond 

n    n 

fraction  by  a^b^.,  we  get 

anbn[an-\-  bn)  -  (<^"  +  an) 


+ 


l)[(>    -I) 


a"6"  +  I 

(an-  l)(^"-  l) 


a1nl)2n  _  I  a"3«  +  I 

an  +  b»+  (a"-  l){hn  -  l) 

—  anl,n  +  J 


CLASSICS. 

J.  Flktcher.B.  A.,  Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Editor 

NOTES  ON  CICERO,  IN  CAT.  III. 

§8.  Pratorem  virum  f.  The  gallant  prae- 
tor. C.  S.  (Brad.,  §  224). 

Qui  efferret. — To  bring  out.  Quis,  final 
(Brad.,  502). 

Ex  <edibus. — .(Edes  in  sing.,  temple  :  in 
pi.,  house. 

Si  quid  telorum  e. — All  the  arms  that  were. 

Introduxi,  i.e  ,  in  senatum. 

Fidem  publicam.  Gk,  aScta. — Assurance 
of  safety,  promise  of  pardon,  which  could  be 
given  by  the  Senate  as  the  Roman  executive. 

Ut  .  .  .  uteretur. — Urging  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  slaves. 
This  Catiline  had  refused  to  do. 

Quam  primutn. — As  soon  as  possible. 
Quam  with  superl.,  intensive  ;   Gk.  gw. 

QuemadmoduTu  .  .  .  erat.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  plan  and  the  division  of 
the  city  they  had  made.  {Desctibo,  write 
Ht)wn  ;  .•.  map  out.) 

His  urbanis. — Here  in  the  city. 

Lentulo  C.  S. — Et  omitted  as  usual  {asyn- 
deton). 

§9.  Pedestres  sibi. — That  the  conspirators 
would    have   no   lack   of  infantry. 

Sibi  confirmasse. — Had  assured  them  {i.e., 
the  envoys), 


Fatis  Sib.—T\\t  Sibylline  books,  bought 
originally  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  the 
Cumsean  Sibyl.  They  were  burnt  in  B.C. 
83  (when  the  capitol  was  burnt)  but  soon 
restored.  They  were  in  charge  of  a  special 
board,  and  were  consulted  in  public  emerg- 
encies. 

Haru^pices. — Etruscan  soothsayers  who 
foretold  the  future  by  the  entrails  of  victims 
sacrificed.     They  were  in  low  repute. 

Regntitn  et  imperium. — Sovereign  power. 
Hendiadys.  Cf.  Timor  et  anxietas,  anxious 
fear  ;  vi  et  armis,  by  force  of  arms. 

Fatalem. — Destined  by  Fate. 

Virgtmmi. — The  Vestal  virgins,  priestesses 
of  Vesta  (goddess  of  the  hearth).  The  na- 
tion was  regarded  as  one  family,  and  the 
shrine  of  Vesta  as  the  national  hearth.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Vestals  to  keep  the  fire 
in  the  shrine  of  Vesta  eternally  burning. 
This  symbolized  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
nation.  For  neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of 
their  vow  of  chastity  they  were  liable  to 
severe  punishment,  being  in  the  latter  case 
buried  alive.  The  allusion  in  the  text  is  un- 
known. 

Capitolium. — Strictly  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  (burnt  B.C.  83,  in  the  Marian 
troubles),  but  usually  applied  to  the  whole 
Capitoline  slope,  including  both  temple  and 
citadel. 

§10.  i'rt/«rMa/rV7. —Festival  on  Dec.  17  in 
honour  of  Saturnus,god  of  seed-sowing  (satio). 
It  was  a  period  of  unrestrained  festivity,  and 
perhaps  the  prototype  of  the  modern  car- 
nival. 

JVe  loHgum  sit.  — To  be  brief. 

Tahelhr. — Wooden  tablets,  smeared  with 
wax,  on  which  letters  were  usually  written 
with  an  iron  pen  {stilus).  They  were  tied 
together  with  a  linen  thread  {liniim),  and 
the  knot  sealed  with  wax. 

Sese—facturufu. — In  or.  recta  :  Faciam 
quae  vestris  legatis  confirmavi. 

Sibi  recepissent. — Had  undertaken  to  him 
(sibi)  to  perform.  "  Upon  themselves  "  would 
probably  have  been  ipsis.  (Ste,  however, 
Brad.,  353.) 

Qui     .  ■     respondisset. — Qui    conces- 

sive (Brad.,    51 1).     Though   he   had,  a  little 
before,  managed  to  make  some  sort  of  answer. 
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Tamen. — In  spite  of  all. 

Bonorttmf.  studiosum. — A  fancier  of  arms 
of  fine  workmanship. 

Dsbilitatus  atque  a. — Lit.  :  Crippled  and 
cast  down.  Tr.  :  Was  crushed  and  over- 
whelmed after  the  reading  of  his  letter. 

£st  vero. — You  well  may.  It  is,  indeed, 
etc. 

Qua  quidem.  —  That,  if  anything  could. 

Revocare.  —  To  have  called  you  back 
(Brad,,  198). 

§  II.  Eadem  ratione, — In  the  same  way. 

Si  .  .  .  vellet. — Virtual  or  obi.  (Brad., 
4481.  If  he  expressed  any  desire  to  speak 
upon  the  matter,  I  gave  him  the  opportunity. 

Negavit.  — Declined. 

CLASS-ROOM. 


The  merits  of  the  story  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  characters.  The  noble  thoughts — 
patriotic  and  other — which  are  expressed. 

The  fact  that  the  poems  appeal,  not  to  a 
limited  class,  but  to  the  whole  community. 

The  descriptions  of  nature  and  of  well- 
known  places,  found  in  the  poems,  add  to 
their  popularity. 


LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

I.  Canto  5,  stanza  4.  —  Explain  clearly 
meanmg  of  "Moves laws?" 

Do  we  govern  ourselves  according  to 
the  rules  and  restrictions  that  apply  to  a 
poor  working-man  ? 

Parse  "enough,''  line  17,  same  stanza; 
also  "  but,"  line  5. 

"  Enough  "  is  a  predicate  adjective,  com- 
pleting the  predication  of  the  verb  "  is '' 
understood. 

"  But  "  an  adverb,  qualifying  the  numeral 
adjective  "  three." 

II.  Sanza  7,  .=ame  canto: — What  is  the 
meaning  of  "softened"  in  "softened 
vale"?     "True,"  last  line  but  one  ? 

"  Softened  "  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
effect  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  vale,  or, 
more  probably,  to  the  effect  of  cultivation 
upon  the  formerly  desolate  place. 

' '  True  "  means  "  deserved." 

III.  Parse  "needs"  and  '"  but,"  4th  line 
(rom  the  bottom  of  stanza  25,  canto  5. 

"Needs"  is  a  verb,  subject  "It" 
understood,  and  "  but  "  an  adjective,  mean- 
ing "  only  "  and  referring  to  buffet. 

IV.  How  do  you  account  for  the  vast 
popularity  of  Scott's  poems  ? 

The  clearnesi,  simplicity  and  vigour 
of  the  style. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 
ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1890. 

High  School  Entrance. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Examiners. — JohnSeath,  B.A.,  D.  Fother- 
ingham. 

Note. — All  candidates  will  take  questions 
I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  either  6,  or  7.  A 
maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  allowed  for 
neatness. 

1.  Classify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  words  in 
the  following  extract,  as  (a)  names,  {b)  words 
that  take  the  place  of  names,  (c)  words  that 
assert  (or  state),  {d)  words  that  modify  (or 
qualify),  {e)  words  that  connect,  (/)  words 
that  admit  of  a  change  of  form  to  express  a 
difference  of  meaning,  and  (g)  words  that 
admit  of  a  change  of  form  to  express  a 
difference  of  relation  : 

"Oh,  let  me  stop  here,"  cried  he  to  his 
companions  ;  "  for  father  Toil  will  never  dare 
to  come  to  meet  us."     [22] 

2.  Analyze  fully  any  two  of  the  following  : 

(a)  Mid  the  dark-browed  firs  and  cedars 

Her  livelier  colours  shine. 
Like  the  dawn  of  the  brighter  future 
On  the  settler's  hut  of  pine. 

(b)  One  moment  wait,  thou  holy  man. 
{c)     Ah,  whence  this  mercy.  Lord?     [12] 

3.  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  all  the 
clauses  in  either  of  the  following  ; 

(a)  Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall. 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow, 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

{b)  If  you  continue  your  observations  you 
will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  speed  of  its 
disappearance  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  day  when  the  experiment  is  made.     [I2j 

4.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  follow 
ing: 
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The  Genius  making  me  no  answer,  I 
turned  about  to  address  him  a  second  time, 

Wolfe  applied  himself  to  loatching  the 
north  shore.     [20] 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  any  four  of  the 
following  sentences,  giving  in  each  case  the 
reason  for  the  correction  : 

(a)  Not  one  in  fifty  of  these  writers 
express  themselves  right. 

(b)  He  was  drove  that  hard  he  soon 
threw  up  his  situation. 

(c)  Of  the  two,  he  has  thought  Jack  the 
youngest. 

(d)  He  don't  think  we  will  have  snow 
to-day. 

(e)  His  brother  thought  there  isn't  any 
one  so  tall  as  him.     [16] 

6.  Give  the  other  principal  parts  of /'/^r^/, 
borne,  lay,  swim,  dye;  the  corresponding 
singular  or  plural  oi  theirs,  know,  fish,  motto, 
and  the  corresponding  masculine  or  feminine 
of  maiden,  countess,  tailor,  his.     [18] 

7.  Classify  fully  the  pronouns  and  the 
adverbs  in  the  following  list  :  what,  where, 
each,  their,  thus  ;  and  inflect  for  person  and 
number,  in  the  Active  Conjugation,  the 
Conditional  and  the  Potential  verb-phrases 
oi  freeze  and  sit.      [18] 


Note.  — Candidates  will  take  any  four 
questions  in  I,  and  any  two  in  H.  A  maxi- 
mum of  five  marks  may  be  added  for  neatness. 

/. — British  History. 

1.  Explain,  as  fully  as  you  can,  how  it  has 
come  about  that  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
is  now  less  than  it  was  three  centuries  ago. 

[12] 

2.  What  makes  an  event  important  in 
history  ?  Give  a  full  account  of  what  you 
consider  the  two  most  important  events  in  the 
reign  of  George  HI,  showing  why  they  are 
important.     [12] 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  "  Great  Rebel- 
lion," stating  its  causes  and  its  results.      [12] 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  "New  Mon- 
archy "?  What  led  to  its  establishment,  and 
what  to  its  overthrow  ?     [12] 

5.  Name  the  Tudor  Sovereigns  in  order, 
explaining   how    they    were    related    to   one 


another  ;  and  give  as  full  an  account  as  you 
can  of  the  last  one  of  them      [i2j 

6.  Write  full  notes  on  any  four  of  the 
following  :  [a]  The  Act  of  Settlement,  (i) 
The  Test  Act.  {c)  Petition  of  Right,  {d) 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (*) 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland.  (/)  The 
literary  men  of  the  reigns  of  the  Georges. 
(§)  Thomas  a  Becket.      [12] 

//. — Canadian  History. 

7.  Narrate  the  principal  events  connected 
with  the  discovery  and  early  settlement  of 
Canada.      [14] 

8.  Explain,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Canada.      [14] 

9.  Explain  the  steps  by  which  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  obtained  complete  control  of 
the  North-West.      [14] 

10.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  any  four 
of  the  following  :  (a)  The  "  Patriots'  War." 
{b)  The  Clergy  Reserves.  (c)  Reciprocity 
with  the  United  States,  {d)  Federal  Union. 
{e)  Legislative  Union.    [14J 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiners. —  D.  Fotheringham,  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  M.A. 

Note. — Any  five  questions  may  be  taken. 
A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  added  for 
neatness. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  circles  upon  the 
globe  connected  with  the  measurement  (or 
limitation)  of  time,  of  seasons,  of  zones,  of 
hemispheres,  of  ocean  travel.      [15] 

2.  Name  the  natural  and  the  manufactured 
products  used  in  Ontario  from  each  of  the 
other  provinces,  and  the  products  each  re- 
ceives from  Ontario  in  exchange.      [15, 

3.  Explain  the  position  held  by  any  five 
of  the  following  Canadian  officials,  their 
duties,  and  how  each  is  appointed  : — Reeve, 
Mayor,  Warden,  Speaker,  Premier,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor,  Governor-General.      [15] 

4.  Make  a  map  of  N.  America  as  large 
as  a  sheet  of  foolscap  will  admit,  showing 
the  boundaries  and  giving  the  names  of  the 
countries,  and  of  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
Also  locate  and  name  the  principal  moun- 
tain chains,  rivers,  and  lakes.      [15] 
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5.  On  the  map  required  in  question  four, 
trace  accurately  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railways  with  their  principal 
branches ;  and  on  these  lines  locate  and 
name  all  Canadian  and  American  cities 
situated  thereon.      [15] 

6.  A  person  going  from  London  (England) 
to  Melbourne  (Australia)  might  take  one  of 
three  routes.  Describe  accurately  the  best 
and  give  your  reasons  for  preferring  it  to 
the  others.     [15] 

7.  Where  and  what  are  Belle  Isle,  Mid- 
land, Dufferin,  Manitoulin,  Canso,  Halibur- 
ton,  Juan  de  Fuca,  Labrador,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Brampton  ?     [15] 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiners.— Thoxaa^sVeaxct,].  E.  Hodg- 
son, M.A. 

Note.— Candidates  are  to  take  the  first 
question  and  any  six  of  the  others.  A 
maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  allowed  for 
neatness. 

I.  Write  down  the  following  statement  of 
six  weeKs'  cash  receipts ;  add  the  amounts 
vertically  and  horizontally,  and  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  work  by  adding  your 
results  : 


Mon.  Tue. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri,  ]  Sat. 

$  c.  $  c.  1$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c.  $  c. 

1st. 

84  56174  68  57  92 

78  81 

51  27  73  28 

2nd. 

73  S5I65  43i8i  47 

86  57 

74  2336  19 

3rd. 

91  32  47  62  90  54 

64  93 

83  5775  64 

4th. 

64  3954  9876  41 

71  46 

54  39  46  37 

Sth. 

57  95  49  1742  86 

92  7« 

67  44  85  16 

6th. 

78  1963  58 

59  29 

63  69 

96  08  79  31 

1 

Total. 

I 

i 

(No  marks  will  be  allowed  for  this  question 
unless  all  the  work  is  correctly  done.) 

2.  A  person  sold  A  ^  of  his  land,  B  J 
of  the  remainder,  C  |  of  what  then  remained, 
and  received  $  50  for  what  he  had  left  at 
$60  per  acre.  Find  the  number  of  acres  he 
had  at  first     [14] 

3.  A  grocer  bought  6cwt.  of  sugar  for 
$52.10,  he  used  65  lbs.  himself  and  sold  the 
rest  so  as  to  make  l}s  cents  per  lb.  profit  on 
the  whole  quantity.  How  much  per  lb.  did 
he  sell  it  for  ?     [14] 

4.  A  starts  from  Kingston  to  walk  to 
Belleville,    a    distance    of   45  miies,   at  3^ 


miles  an  hour,  and  B  starts  from  Belleville 
3  hours  earlier  at  2%  miles  an  hour.  Where 
do  they  meet,  and  how  far  will  B  be  from 
Kingston  when  A  arrives  at  Belleville?    [14] 

5.  A  note  for  $162.50,  with  interest  at  5^ 
per  cent.,  was  given  on  January  14th,  18S9, 
and  paid  on  November  28th,  1890.  What 
was  the  amount  paid  ?     [14] 

6.  A  certain  hall  60  feet  long  is  to  be 
carpeted.  It  is  found  that  by  stretching  the 
carpet  lengthwise,  any  one  of  four  pieces, 
width  respectively  %  yd.,  i  yd.,  1%  yd., 
and  lYz  yd.,  will  exactly  fit  the  hall  without 
cutting  anything  from  the  width  of  the  carpet. 
If  the  narrowest  piece,  worth  $1. 10  per  yard, 
be  chosen,  what  will  it  cost  to  carpet  the 
hall?     [14] 

7.  1  bought  a  bush  farm,  180  rods  long  by 
96  rods  wide,  at  $12.50  per  acre.  I  paid 
$14.75  P^""  ^cre  for  clearing  and  $135  a  rod 
for  enclosing  the  whole  farm  with  wire 
fencing.  Taking  into  account  that  I  sold  the 
wood  for  $1160  and  ashes  for  $17.20,  how 
much  has  the  improved  farm  cost  me  per 
acre  ?     [14] 

8.  A  loaned  B  $120  for  i  year  and  S 
months  and  received  as  payment  in  full  at 
the  end  of  that  time  $130.25.  What  rate 
per  cent,  interest  did  B  pay  ?     ,^14] 

9.  A  farmer  sells  a  merchant  30  bushels  of 
wheat  at  go  cents  per  bushel  and  makes  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent.  ;  the  merchant  sells  the 
farmer  5  yds.  of  broadcloth  at  $3. 60  per  yd., 
16  yds.  of  calico  at  8  cents  per  yd.,  and  44 
yds.  of  cotton  cloth  at  13  cents  per  yd.,  and 
makes  a  profit  of  25  per  cent.  Which  gains 
the  more  by  the  transaction  and  how  much  ? 
[14] 

COMPOSITION. 

Examiners. — ^J.  E.  Hodgson,  John  Seath, 

B.A. 

Note. — All  candidates  will  take  question 
I  or  2,  question  3  or  4,  and  both  questions  5 
and  6.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

I.  Substitute  phrases  or  single  words  for 
the  italicized  portions  of  the  following 
sentences  : 

(a)  I  ana  hopeful  that  he  will  soon  get 
better.      [3] 
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{b)  He  did  this  to  the  end  that  he  might 
convince  me     [3] 

{c)   KtY>e2.\.  what  you  have  said.      [3J 

{d)  I  understand  what  you  are  saying.     [3] 

(e)  Tell  me  where  you  live.      [^3] 

(  f)  While  he  is  here,  we  shall  have  no 
peace.     [3] 

(g)  He  toils  hard  that  he  may  become 
rich.     [3] 

2.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  chang- 
ing the  verbs  that  are  in  the  Active  Conjuga- 
tion (Voice)  into  the  Passive,  and  those  that 
are  in  the  Passive,  into  the  Active  : 

(a)  The  dead  were  refused  burial.      [3J 

(b)  The  merchant  promised  the  boy  a 
new  coat.     [3] 

(f)  They  painted  the  board  green.      [3] 
{d)  James  was  proclaimed  King  of  Scot- 
land.    [3] 

(e)  The  boy  laughed  at  his  mistake,      [3] 
(/)  I  must  peruse  these  tidings  alone.     [3] 
(^)   A    good    farmer    is    proved    by     the 
steady  improvement  in  his  crops.     [3] 

3.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  an  account  of 
the  knight's  horse  as  contained  in  the  "  The 
Bell  of  Atri." 

4.  Substitute  an  equivalent  expression  for 
each  of  the  italicized  portions  of  the  following: 

"  I  gazed  with  inexpresaible  pleasure  on 
these  happy  islands.  At  length,  said  I, 
'  Show  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets 
that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  that 
cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rock  of  adamant.'  The  Genius  making  me 
no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself 
to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had 
left  me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision 
which  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating; 
but,  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Ba2dad,  with 
oxen,  sheep  and  camels  grazing  upon  the 
sides  of  it."     [21] 

5.  [a]  Write  in  proper  form  a  friendly 
letter,  giving  (l)  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  you  spent  the  last  summer  vaca- 
tion ;  (2)  a  description  of  the  school  build- 
ing where  you  attended  last ;  (3)  an  invita- 
tion to  your  friend  to  visit  you  during  the 
approaching  holidays.     [26] 


(b)  Draw  on  your  paper  the  outline  of 
an  envelope  and  write  in  it  (as  for  the  post 
oftice)  a  suitable  address  for  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  in  (a).     [4] 

6.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  the 
form  of  a  paragraph  : 

The  days  were  not  lost.  They  were 
spent  in  work.  Briant  made  it  his  duty 
to  look  after  the  young  boys.  He  did  this 
because  it  was  his  nature  to  care  for  the 
helpless.  The  boys  were  well  cared  for. 
The  weather  was  getting  colder  and  he 
made  them  put  on  warmer  clothes  from  the 
stores  found  in  the  seamen's  chests.  Many 
alterations  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  make 
the  clothes  fit.  The  clothing  was  intended 
for  grown  men.  During  this  time  seme  of 
the  boys  were  off  among  the  rocks  amusing 
themselves.  Others  remained  to  examine 
the  tailoring  operations.  The  boys  took  the 
matter  quite  lightly  although  exposed  to 
hunger  and  cold.  They  were  always  hope- 
ful of  a  speedy  return  to  their  homes.       128] 

DRAWING. 

Examiners. — D.  Fotheringham,  Thomas 
Pearce. 

Note. — Only  two  questions  are  to  be 
attempted. 

1.  Draw  in  perspective  a  common  chair, 
three  inches  in  height,  as  seen  below  the 
level  of  the  eye.     [13] 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  stovepipe,  at  least 
one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in 
length,  with  an  elbow  at  the  top  ;  showing 
the  horizontal  circular  lines  on  it  as  seen  on 
and  above  the  level  of  the  eye.     [13] 

3.  Make  a  circle  having  a  perpendicular 
diameter  of  three  inches.  Divide  the  circum- 
ference into  six  equal  parts  by  using  a  semi- 
diameter  to  measure  both  ways  from  each 
end  of  the  diameter.  Draw  oblique  diameters 
by  joining  opposite  points  of  section.  Join 
by  straight  lines  the  ends  of  the  perpendi- 
cular diameter  with  the  more  remote  ends  of 
the  other  diameters.  Join  the  less  remote 
ends  of  the  diagonal  diameters  by  horizontal 
straight  lines.  Strengthen  with  ink  all  lines 
not  being  diameters  from  the  circumference 
to  the  first  point  of  intersection.      [13J 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


The  Overland  Monthly  for  December  con- 
tains a  paper  on  Californian  history  of  value 
to  its  readers.  The  short  stories  are  interest- 
ing and  numerous. 

No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the 
Nursing  Record,  than  the  interest  and  plea- 
sure that  nurses  take  in  it.  Timely  notes  on 
improvements  are  always  to  be  found,  noth- 
ing is  small  enough  to  be  despised  in  nurs- 
ing. 

Capt.  King  occupies  almost  all  of  the 
December  Lippincott  with  one  of  his  interest- 
ing military  novels.  What  is  left  of  the 
migazine  contains  not  a  few  good  poems, 
and  among  articles,  one  on  "  Types  in  Fic- 
tion." 

Canadian  Christmas  numbers  are  a  de- 
cided success  this  year.  The  Dominion 
Illustrated  holds  a  high  and  well  merited 
position.  Great  care  has  been  given  to  the 
reading  matter  and  the  illustrations  are 
equally  good.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  "  Rosalie,"  which  is  a  work  of  art. 

The  instalment  of  the  House  of  Martha  in 
the  December  Atlantic  shows  some  of  Stock- 
ton's best  work.  The  unforgotten  Mr. 
Pepys  has  surely  handed  down  some  of  his 
charm  to  one  of  his  admirers,  Margaret 
Christine  Whiting,  who  chats  pleasantly 
about  the  diarist's  wife.  1891  will  bring 
in  the  Atlantic,  short  stories  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  papers  by  Parkman  and  Lowell. 

The  December  Popular  Science  Monthly 
opens  with  "'  Early  Steps  in  Iron-making," 
one  of  a  valuable  series  on  American  Indus- 
tries. Prof.  Hertz  contributes  an  article  con- 
cerning his  recent  discoveries  in  electricity. 
Other  interesting  papers  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  "The  Bore  of  the  Amazon," 
"Prairie  Flowers  of  Late  Autumn"  and 
"Animal  Life  in  the  Great  Desert." 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News  is  one  of  the  best  issued  this 
year.  The  pictures  are  artistic  and  have  a 
pleasant  flavour  of  Christmas.  The  reading 
matter  is  remarkably  good  — "  Only  a 
Shadow,"  by  Christie  Murray  and  Henry 
Hermann;  and  the  astonishing  Mr.  Kipling  in 


one  of  his  very  best  humours  relates  how  Mrs. 
Hankshee  sits  out. 

BOOKS  FOR  teachers  AND  STUDENTS. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  (Lon- 
don and  New  York)  : 

A  System  of  Sight-singing.  By  Sedley 
Taylor,  M.A. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Science  of  Politics.  By  Prof.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Fifty  Years  of  Science.  By  Sir  fohn  Lub- 
bock, M.P.,  F.R.S. 

A  Class-book  of  Geology.  By  Prof.  Archi- 
bald Geikie,  F.R.S.    Second  edition.    $i.!o. 

Macmillan' s  School  Atlas.  Physical  and 
Political.  By  J.  G.  Bartholemew,  F.R.S.E., 
F.R.G.S. 

Macmillan's  Geographical  Series  : 

India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  By  H.  F. 
Bhnford,  F.R.S. 

The  Geography  of  Europe.  By  fames 
Sime,  M.A. 

English  Men  of  Action.  Clive.  By 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson.  Sir  Charles 
Natier.     By  Colonel  Sir  William  F.  Butler. 

The  Elements  of  Solid  Geometry.  By  R.  B- 
Haywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Geometrical  Conies.  Part  I.  The  Para- 
bola. By  the  Rev.  John  J.  Milne,  M.A., 
and  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 

Dove  Cottage.  Wordsworth's  Home,  1800- 
1808.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,     is. 

Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots.  By 
Prof.  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A. 

English  Classics  : 

Shakespeare.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Julius  Ccesar.  Richard  III.  Edited  by 
K.  Deighton. 

Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.    Edited  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Selby,  M.A. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Michael  Macmillan,  B.A. 

St.  Luke.  The  Greek  Text.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A. 

Elementary  Classics  : 

Livy.  Book  XXII.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A  , 
and  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A. 
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Virgil.      .-Eneid  VIII.     A.  Calvert,  M.A. 

Virgil.      .-Eneid  X.      S.  G.  Owen,  M.A. 

Xenophon.  -Anabasis.  (For  beginneis.) 
W.Welsh,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 

Xenophon.  Anabasis  IV.  E.  D.  Stone, 
M.A. 

Macmillan's  Greek  Course  : 

Second  Greek  Exercise  Book.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  A.   Heard. 

A  History  of  Classical  Greek  History. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.  Prose 
Writers.  Part  I,  Vol.  II.  Part  II,  Vol. 
II.      Third  edition. 

No  better  books  are  published  than  those 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  A  glance  at 
the  names  given  above  is  enough  to  con- 
vince one  who  knows  anything  of  books  and 
writers  of  the  merit  and  importance  of  these 
volumes.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reviewing  earlier  numbers  of  the  several 
series  mentioned  above,  and  would  now  re- 
peat, with  emphasis,  the  favourable  opinions 
there  expressed.  We  commend  every  book 
in  the  list  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
have  any  interest  or  duty  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  which  they  treat  of,  and  we  di- 
rect especial  attention  to  Prof,  Mahaffy 's 
brilliant  and  masterly  "  History  of  Classical 
Greek  History,"  the  authority  on  the  subject. 

From  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.     (Boston)  : 

The  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors. 
Tacitus.  Annals  I— VI.  Edited  by  Prof. 
W.  F.  Allen. 

The  Directional  Calculus.  By  Prof.  E. 
W.  Hyde.      $1.65. 

Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus.       By  Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy.       $1.65. 

The  Defence  of  Poesy.  By  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.       Edited   by    Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook. 

A  Synopsis  of  English  and  American 
Literature.       By  G.  J.  Smith,  B.A. 

A  Reference  Hand-book  of  English  His- 
tory.    By  E.  H.  Gurney. 

The  Leading  Facts  About  American  His- 
tory.    By  D.  H.  Montgomery.     $1.10. 

Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks. 
By  SaraE.  Wietse. 

The  books  of  this  well-known  publishing 
house  are  always  good,  both  in  matter  and 
execution.  The  eight  above-mentioned 
text  books  we  can  specially  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 


From  the  American  Book  Co.  (New 
York): 

Anthorized  Physiology  Series.  No.  I. 
Health  for  Little  Folks. 

A  Stem  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. By  John  Kennedy. — A  useful  and 
well-arranged   work  for  elementary  schools. 

An  Easy  Latin  Method.  By  Prof.  Albert 
Harkness. 

The  Satires  of  fuvenal.  t^dited  by  Prof. 
Lindsay. 

Harper's  Sixth  Reader.  Bri'ish  Authors. 
Edited  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.D. 

From  Messrs.  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  : 

Men  of  the  Bible.  Joshua .  By  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Deane,  M.A. 

Isaac  and  Jacob.  By  Geo.  Rawlinson, 
M.A. 

The  Minor  Prophets.  By  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar. 

St.  Paul.  By  Jame?  Iverach,  MA.— 
These  are  model  biographies.  We  heartily 
commend  them  to  teachers  and  others. 

From  the  University  Press,  Cambridge. 
(London  :  C.  J.  Clay  &  .Son>)  : 

The  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Edited  by  Prof. 
J.  R.  Lumby. 

Lecttires  on  Linguistic  Method.  By  Prof. 
S.  S.  Laurie. — A  most  valuable  work. 

The  Franklin  Square  Son^  Collection. 
No.  5.  50  cents.  (New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.) 

Prayers  for  Social  and  Family  Worship. 
(Edinburgh  :  W.  Blackwood  &  .Sons.) — An 
excellent  book  and  a  true  aid  to  devotion. 

Tlte  Canadians  of  Old.  By  Philippe  De 
Gaspe.  (New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 
— An  interesting  romance  written  by  a 
French-Canadian.  Translated  by  Chas.  G. 
D.  Roberts.     Canadians  ought  to  read  it. 

Shakespeare' s  King  John.  (London  : 
Moffatt  &  Paige.) 

Petites  Causeries.  Par  Docteur  .Sauveur 
(New  York  :  F.  W.  Christern.  Boston  ; 
Carl  Schcenhof.) — One  of  the  best  books  for 
French  Clas  e.s. 

Longmans'  Elementary  Science  Mamtals. 
Practical,  plane  and  solid  geometry.  By  I. 
H.  Morris.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  and  New  York.) 
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THE    EQUALITY  OF    GREEK  WITH    FRENCH    AND    GERMAN. 

BY    prof:    HUTTON,    TORONTO. 


UNDER  the  old  curriculum  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  which 
expired  last  summer  Greek  was  equi- 
valent in  the  pass  course,  both  at 
matriculation  and  subsequently,  to 
pass  French  with  German  ;  or,  rather, 
it  was  equivalent  to  a  little  more,  viz., 
to  the  pass  French  with  the  pass  Ger- 
man at  matriculation,  and  the  exam- 
inations of  the  first  third  and  fourth 
years,  and  also  to  the  honour  work  in 
either  French  or  German  at  the  ex- 
amination of  the  second  year;  though 
in  this  honour  work  only  a  pass 
standing  was  required. 

The  two  last  named  regulations 
were  apparently  framed  for  the  sake 
of  gratuitously  straining  the  registrar's 
vigilance  and  averting  the  danger  of 
his  position  proving  too  comfortable. 
As  this  danger  is  not  at  present  pres- 
sing I  am  not  concerned  to  defend 
the  old  curriculum  in  this  particular. 

When  the  informal  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  universities  and 
schools  met  in*  April  last  it  was  pro- 
posed that  in  the  pass  matriculation  ex- 
amination Greek  should  be  an  equiv- 
alent to  pass  French  or  pass  Ger- 
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man,  instead  of  to  pass  French  with 
pass  German.  This  proposition  was 
negatived  and  the  old  scheme  rei 
tained.  But  at  a  later  meeting  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  and  Univer- 
sity College  the  change  was  adopted 
for  the  four  years  of  the  University 
course,  though  not  without  protest. 

Against  this  change  the  Classical 
Association  in  its  recent  meeting  three 
weeks  ago  passed  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution, in  which  I  heartily  concur, 
though  it  involves  some  indirect  cen- 
sure upon  myself  for  not  having  per- 
ceived more  fully  last  summer,  I  will 
not  say  the  abstract  injustice  of  the 
change  (this  I  did  point  out),  but  its 
practical  mischief,  and  for  not  having 
given  it  then  a  more  uncompromising 
resistance. 

I  desire  now  to  show  wherein  this 
abstract  injustice  and  this  practical 
mischief  consist.  The  whole  contro- 
versy, like  most  controversies,  is 
largely  verbal,  and  occasioned  by  the 
different  meanings  attaching  to  the 
same  word ;  in  this  case  the  word 
"equality."  "Equality"  is  one  of 
the  shibboleths   of  our  age,  and   has 
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overflowed  from  the  region  of  politics 
into  education  ;  whatever  subject 
claims  more  than  equality  is  assumed 
to  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
aristocratic  privilege,  caste  tyranny, 
mediaevalism,  and  Oxford,  and  to  be 
ipso  facto  condemned ;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
this  is  the  assumption  made  when  the 
claim  to  more  than  equality  is  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  a  long  established 
department  of  education ;  when,  on 
the  contrary,  the  claim  is  made  by  a 
new  department,  it  is  readily  con- 
ceded :  "is  not  one  subject  as  good 
as  another  ?  faith,  and  a  deal  better, 
too  !  "  seems  to  be  the  line  of  argu- 
ment. Surely  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  "  equality  "  of 
subjects,  as  used  in  reference  to  the 
education  of  schoolboys  or  under- 
graduates, has,  generally  speaking,  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  intrinsic 
interest  and  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  subject  per  se,  still  less  upon  the 
dignity  and  honourable  standing  of  its 
teacher.  Mathematics,  e.g.,  is  an  obli- 
gatory department  of  study  which  no 
student  can  escape,  and  about  the 
importance  of  which  there  can  be  no 
controversy.  Yet  to  a  very  large 
number  of  minds  its  intrinsic  interest 
and  importance  is  infinitesimal.  When 
it  is  said  therefore  that  Greek  is  equal 
to  French  with  German,  and  should 
not  be  treated  as  though  it  were  only 
equal  to  French  or  German,  nothing 
whatever  is  said  or  assumed  regarding 
the  intrinsic  superiority  of  Greek  lit- 
erature to  either  French  or  German 
literature,  still  less  regarding  the  in- 
trinsic superiority  in  university  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher  of  Greek  to  the 
teacher  of  French  or  of  German.  So 
far  as  persons  are  concerned  "  the 
republic  of  letters  "  is  a  phrase  capa- 
ble of  rigid  application  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  any  reasonably- 
constituted  university.  Caeteris  pari- 
bus, the  professor  of  Chinese,  is  on  a 
level  with  the  professor  of  Latin,  and 


this,  though  in  this  case  neither  the 
educational  nor  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  two  subjects  are  equal.  But  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  this  point  since 
I  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  my  convictions. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  meaning  of 
"equality"  in  an  undergraduate  course 
is  yet  further  narrowed  ;  when  it  is  said 
that  Greek  is  equal  to  French  with 
German,  nothing  is  said  or  neces- 
sarily assumed  regarding  the  inferi- 
ority, even  from  the  mere  educational 
point  ot  view  of  either  French  or  Ger- 
man to  Greek.  Many  persons,  it  is 
true,  conceive  that  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  better  educa- 
tional instruments  for  English-speak- 
ing undergraduates  than  French  or 
German,  and  this  not  merely  for  an 
intrinsic  quality  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
their  syrithetic  and  inflectional  char- 
acter (the  large  number  of  different 
moods  and  tenses,  e.g..,  in  their  verbs 
and  the  employment  of  these  various 
moods  and  tenses  according  to  more 
or  less  logical  and  exact  rules,  to 
master  which  alone  is  in  itself  a  lib- 
eral education  or  thought-training, 
such  as  cannot  be  found  to  the  same 
degree  in  our  own  or  any  kindred 
slipshod  modern  language),  but  al^o 
for  the  mere  accident,  so  to  speak, 
that  our  undergraduates  are  not  an- 
cient Greeks  or  Romans  ;  had  they 
been  born  so,  the  "  cruces  "  of  the 
Latin  subjunctive,  e.g.,  or  the  Greek 
optative  would  have  been  imbibed  by 
them  with  their  mother's  milk,  and 
the  educational  training  thereof  would 
have  been  lost  to  them  ;  they  would 
have  spoken  correct  or  incorrect 
Latin,  as  we  now  speak  correct  or 
incorrect  English,  by  the  power  of 
habit  chiefly  and  without  reflection. 
And  so  just  because  modern  French, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  modern  Ger- 
man, are  so  much  nearer  our  own 
tongue,  just  because  the  habits  and 
usages  of  speech  which  we  have  de- 
rived from  our  own  tongue  carry  us 
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so  long  a  distance  towards  the  mastery 
of  French,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
German,  and  so  short  a  distance  to- 
wards the  mastery  of  the  classical 
languages;  just  because,  in  short, 
modern  French,  and,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, German  require  so  very  much 
less  reflection  and  thought  and  men- 
tal gymnastics  for  their  mastery,  and 
are  so  very  much  easier  than  Latin 
and  a  fortiori  than  Greek  ;  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  other, 
the  training  given  by  the  classical 
languages  is  often  preferred  by  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  the  training 
given  by  the  modern.  If  anyone 
finds  this  paradoxical  let  him  look 
at  the  case  of  English  itself.  From 
the  student's  point  of  view  Eng- 
lish— at  least  pass  English — is  one 
of  the  easiest  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum ;  from  the  lecturer's  point 
of  view  English  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  subjects  to  handle  fruit- 
fully, and  its  difficulty — to  put  it 
briefly — is  its  ease.  In  other  words, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  instru- 
ments of  education,  for  him  who  is 
demonstrating  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, because  nature  herself  has  sup- 
plied his  pupils  with  the  means  of 
making  a  fair  showing  in  examination, 
■even  though  they  do  not  exert  them- 
selves beforehand  and  passively  refuse 
to  extract  from  the  subject  the  educa- 
tional values  which  it  contains. 

Why  is  it  (as  we  hear  so  often  and 
so  truly)  that  English  is  best  written 
and  spoken  where  it  is  least  taught, 
that  is,  in  England  ?  (I  am  not  of 
course  referring  to  the  mere  trivialities 
of  pronunciation  and  the  like,  and  to 
those  cases  where  "  bad "  English 
only  means  "unfashionable"  English, 
but  to  the  weightier  matters  of  logical 
grammar  and  literary  taste,  to  "  style  " 
in  short  in  all  its  branches.)  Obvi- 
ously this  is  the  case  just  because  no 
English  lecturer  or  lecluress — how- 
ever experienced  and  indefatigable — 
can  produce  unassisted  anv  but  the 


mosc  meagre  results.  The  good  re- 
sults in  England  are  produced  by 
influences  more  potent  than  the  teach- 
ing of  English  :  (i)  By  the  atmos- 
phere of  literature  in  which  whole 
classes  move,  an  atmosphete  which 
is  hereditary  often,  and  by  all  the 
other  cognate  advantages  incident  to 
leisure  and  wealth  and  an  old  estab- 
lished civilization  ;  (2)  By  the  influ- 
ence of  the  classical  languages,  which, 
so  far  as  any  teaching  can  develope 
a  sense  of  literary  style,  are  unrivalled, 
just  because  they  involve  mental  exer- 
tion. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  re- 
mark that  almost  every  literary  artist 
of  the  English  language  of  our  gener- 
ation has  been  trained  in  classics, 
from  the  poets  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold  and  Swinburne  to  the  leaders 
of  science,  such  as  Professor  Huxley. 
There  is  just  one  memorable  excep- 
tion, John  Bright,  who  derived  his 
splendid  style  from  the  English  Bible 
and  was  tempted  in  consequence  to 
draw  the  long  bow  of  his  rhetoric  at 
a  venture  against  those  dim-seen 
classical  rivals,  whose  features  he  had 
never  learned  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate at  close  quarters.  But  to 
return  to  the  more  general  question 
of  the  modern  languages  as  a  whole, 
and  their  ability  or  inability  to  serve 
as  equivalents  for  classics,  Dr.  Hoff- 
man, Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Ber- 
lin, in  his  well-known  inaugural  ad- 
dress,* when  in  1880  he  assumed  the 
rectorship  of  the  University,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  "  that  all  efforts 
to  find  a  substitute  for  the  classical 
languages,  whether  in  mathematics, 
in  the  modern  languages,  or  in  the 
natural  sciences,  have  been  hitherto 
unsuccessful  :  that  after  long  and 
vain  search  we  must  always  come 
back  finally  to  the  result  of  centuries 

*  Translated  by  Professor  White,  and  pub- 
lished by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  in 
pamphlet  form.  Second  edition,  with  ap- 
pendix, 1883.  Tne  pamphlet  is  most  com- 
plete and  deserves  most  careful  consideration. 
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of  experience,  that  the  surest  instru- 
ment that  can  be  used  in  training  the 
mind  of  youth  is  given  us  in  the  study 
of  the  languages,  the  Uterature  and 
the  works  pf  art  of  classical  antiquity." 
He  proceeded  to  show  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  different  professors  that 
in  every  department  the  students 
whose  mental  training  had  been 
drawn  from  classics  had  in  the  long 
run  an  advantage  over  others  in  grasp 
of  their  subject  whatever  that  might 
be  ;  for  his  own  department  he  re- 
marked that  this  was  no  discovery  of 
his  own  but  the  conclusion  reached 
independendy  by  Liebig  before  him  ; 
as  concurrent  testimony  to  the  same 
conclusion  he  quoted  the  opinions  of 
both  of  the  senior  professors  of  higher 
mathematics,  with  which  the  opinions 
of  Professor  Rammelsberg  represent- 
ing chemistry,  Assistant  Professor 
von  Martens,  representing  Zoology, 
Professor  Zupitza  of  the  department 
of  English  language  and  literature, 
Professors  Miillenhoff  and  Scherer  of 
the  department  of  German,  Professor 
Zeller  of  Philosophical  fame,  and  Pro- 
fessor Meitzen,  instructor  in  econo- 
mics and  statistics  closely  coincided. 
I  am  aware  that  Professor  Hofmann's 
conclusions  (not  his  facts)  are  dis- 
puted ;  on  the  ground  that  the  gen- 
eral superiority  of  the  students  trained 
in  classics  is  due  not  to  their  classics 
but  to  other  causes,  to  the  higher 
class  in  society  to  which  many  of 
these  students  belong,  to  their  larger 
share  of  inherited  intellectual  interest, 
their  greater  leisure  for  education  and 
all  the  other  incidental  advantages 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  children  of 
the  comparatively  well  to  do.  But  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  assertion  itself 
of  such  a  general  superiority  in  the 
classical  students  is  not  disputed  in 
Germany,  and  when  we  find  the  same 
contention  which  Ur.  Hofmann  ad- 
vanced, advanced  also  by  the  head- 
masters of  the  great  English  public 
schools,  whose  pupils  all  come  from 


the  same  class  of  society  but  are 
divided  into  a  "classical'  and  a 
"  modern  "'  side,  when  again  we  find 
the  same  contention  advanced  even 
by  those  who  strongly  dissent  from 
these  same  head  masters  on  the 
special  question  of  exacting  Greek 
from  all  undergraduates  {vide  an 
article  in  the  London  Spectator  for 
December  27th),  there  is,  to  say  tlie 
least,  a  strong  prima  facie  case  made 
out  in  favour  of  classics,  and  the  onus 
probatidi  lies  with  those  who  evade 
the  natural  explanation,  which  appears 
to  coincide  with  the  evidence  of 
English  as  well  as  German  experience, 
and  select  another  explanation,  which 
however  plausible  for  Germany  leaves 
the  English  evidence  out  of  sight. 
I  will  only  add  in  conclusion  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  (i )  that  I  have 
avoided  referring  to  those  German 
professors  of  the  natural  sciences  who 
insist  on  the  value  of  the  classics  from 
a  utilitarian  ooint  of  view — from  the 
point  of  view  that  some  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  still  more  in  some  cases  of 
Greek  is  necessary  to  master  the 
terminology  of  modern  science  with 
its  Greek  and  Latin  compounds — be- 
cause I  am  discussing  at  present 
solely  the  educational  not  the  utili- 
tarian value,  and  because  the  utilita- 
rian argument  obviously  applies  just 
as  strongly,  to  say  the  least,  in  favour 
of  the  modern  languages  as  of  classics. 
If  the  medical  student,  e.g.,  is  per- 
plexed at  every  step  of  his  course  in  bio- 
logy by  Greek  words,  yet  when  he  has 
reached  the  higher  branches  of  the 
subject  he  is  not  less  handicapped  by 
an  inability  to  read  the  medical  works 
of  French  or  German  or  English 
authorities.  (2)  My  reference  to  Pro- 
fessor Hofrnann's  address  is  particu- 
larly relevant  to  the  subject  I  am  dis- 
cussing, because  the  protest  which  he 
uttered  as  Rector,  and  the  accom- 
panying written  protest  signed  by  the 
whole  of  the  "  philosophical  faculty  " 
(our  "arts  faculty  ')  of  the  University 
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of  Berlin,  were  called  forth  by  the 
special  question  of  Greek,  not  by  the 
general  question  of  classical  educa- 
tion. To  this  written  protest  are 
appended  among  other  names  those 
of  Mommsen,  Droysen,  Zeller,  Helm- 
holtz,  Lepsius,  Hiibner,  Curtius,  Vah- 
len,  Tobler  and  twenty-seven  other 
names,  many  of  which  are  more  fami- 
liar to  experts  in  the  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  moderns,  than  to 
myself. 

But,  to  return,  I  repeat  that  when 
it  is  said  that  Greek  is  equal  to 
French  with  German  nothing  is  said 
or  necessarily  assumed  regarding  the 
inferiority,  even  from  the  mere  edu- 
cational point  of  view  of  either  French 
or  German  to  Greek.  Such  inferior- 
ity may  be,  or  may  not  be,  a  fact.  I 
have  shown,  I  hope,  that  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  fact  is  not  confined  to 
*'the  home  of  dead  languages  and  un- 
dying prejudices"— Oxford.  But,  even 
though  this  belief  be  merely  a  delu- 
sion of  the  metaphysical  German  in- 
tellect, or  a  blot  upon  the  brain  super- 
induced by  the  miasmatic  mists  of 
Isis  (or  the  fens  round  Ely),  the 
proposition  that  (jreek  is  equal  to 
French  with  German  remains  un- 
affected. That  proposition  asserts 
nothing  in  respect  of  any  intrinsic 
inferiority  of  French  or  German  lit- 
erature:  nothing  (of  necessity)  respect- 
ing any  educational  inferiority  in  the 
French  or  German  language ;  it  as- 
serts simply  (i)  that  if  Greek,  French 
and  German  are  for  educational  pur- 
poses equal,  then  the  same  amount 
of  intellectual  exertion  should  be  ex- 
acted from  each  student  whichever 
language  or  languages   he   chooses ; 

(2)  and  that  therefore  if  to  English- 
speaking  students  modern  French  and 
German  together  are  not  more  diffi- 
cult than  ancient  Greek,  then  it  is 
reasonable  to  accept  Greek  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  two  modern  lan- 
guages   combined ;     and,    therefore, 

(3)  most  unreasonable   to    place  the 


three  languages  on  an  equality  in  the 
university  curriculum  when  they  are 
not  equal  in  the  nature  of  things  ; 
most  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  join 
together  what  circum^^tances  have  put 
asunder ;  most  unreasonable  to  legis- 
late for  Canadian  undergraduates  as 
if  they  had  been  born  in  ancient 
Greece  \  and  most  unreasonable,  last 
but  not  least,  to  offer  to  students  the 
seductive  attractions  of  a  "soft 
course. 

This  demand  for  equality,  I  repeat, 
is  partly  a  confusion  of  thought  akin 
to  that  which  -appears  in  politics, 
when  persons  or  races  demand  from 
the  Government  that  "  equality  " 
which  only  the  Creator  can  give,  and 
which  only  He  ultimately  can  take 
away.  Where  equality  exists  it  asserts 
itself  with  or  without  the  Govern- 
ment's sanction,  and  where  it  does 
not  exist  it  cannot  be  manufactured 
by  statute.  The  demand,  then,  is 
partly  a  confusion  of  thought  intro- 
duced from  the  sphere  of  politics,  and^ 
arising  from  a  twofold  confusion,' 
partly  between  the  intrinsic  and  the 
educational  value  of  the  languages 
concerned,  and  partly  between  the 
importance  of  the  subject  taught  and 
the  dignity  of  the  teacher  teaching  it. 
But  I  am  aware  that  it  is  sometimes 
based  on  something  more  substantial 
than  this  :  on  the  real  conviction  that 
Greek,  French  and  German  are  all 
equivalent  each  to  the  other  to  the 
student  in  regard  to  the  labour  de- 
manded by  them  of  him.  If  this  be 
so  cadit  quicstio,  I  have  no  case.  But 
I  appeal  to  every  man's  experience  ; 
is  it  so  ?  I  have  myself  little  French 
and  less  German,  measured  by  the 
hours  I  liave  given  to  these  lan- 
guages ;  yet  I  still  find  even  now  that 
I  can  translate  French  at  sight  with 
considerable  more  ease  than  Greek, 
with  somewhat  more  ease  than  Latin. 
I  believe  my  experience  is  normal ; 
it  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Dale,  prolessor- 
designate  of  Latin  in  University  Col- 
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lege ;  it  is  endorsed  by  Professor 
Campbell,  of  McMaster  University, 
who,  as  a  first  class  man  in  moderns 
as  well  as  a  well-known  classical 
scholar,  ought  to  be  able  to  estimate 
the  relative  exertion  required  by  the 
modern  and  classical  languages.  In 
conversation  with  me  during  the  past 
fortnight  he  remarked  that  in  his  uni- 
versity course  he  could  satisfy  myself 
in  his  modern  work  in  half  the  time 
necessary  for  classics,  and  that  even 
now — after  he  has  been  a  singularly 
successful  classical  teacher  for  years — 
he  would  find  it  not  more  difficult  to 
do  justice  to  a  French  than  he  does 
to  a  Greek  professorship.  So,  again, 
1  am  informed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
Victoria  that  in  his  experience  one 
year  is  sufficient  at  a  pinch  to  prepare 
the  French  with  (jerman  for  matricu- 
lation ;  from  two  years  to  three  years 
for  Greek.  To  turn  to  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  best  known  recent  gradu- 
ates, one  who  took  first-class  honours 
in  moderns  as  well  as  classics  for  half 
his  course,  and  who  has  derived  an 
additional  right  to  be  heard  on  the 
question  from  his  experience  as  a 
master  at  Bishop  Ridley  College,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Cody  says:  "It  seems  to  me 
almost  the  ultima  Thule  of  absurdity 
to  make  Greek  an  equivalent  for 
French.  ...  I  found  that  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  preparing 
my  pass  French  stood  to  the  time 
required  for  the  pass  Greek  as  about 
one  to  four.  .  .  I  always  had  to 
spend  much  more  time  at  German 
than  at  French.  .  .  .  Roughly 
speaking,  my  time  spent  at  Greek, 
German  and  French  might  be  repre- 
sented as  4  :  2i  :  I,  or  even  4:3:1. 
The  preparation  of  French  merely 
demanded     time — there    was    hardly 


any  difficulty.  The  German  de- 
manded time  and  patience  in  looking 
up  words  .  .  .  but  it  required 
as  much  time  and  much  more  mental 
effort  to  do  the  Greek  than  to  do  the 
French  and  German  together.  The 
French  pass  course  simply  cannot  be 
made  hard;  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
read  may  be  increased,  but  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  time  to  accomplish  it. 
The  German  course  is  considerably 
more  difficult,  though  by  no  means 
comparable  with  the  Greek.  In  re- 
gard to  the  unfairness  of  the  new 
position  of  Greek  several  instances 
have  come  under  my  notice  lately  : 
three  or  four  new  boys  this  term  are 
beginning  language-study  for  matricu- 
lation. Their  time  is  not  unlimited. 
They  each  ask  the  question,  '  Can  I 
get  through  the  university  with  Latin 
and  Greek  ? '  .  .  .  If  they  are 
told  that  they  must  take  French  or 
German  in  addition  after  matricula- 
tion they  naturally  ask,  '  Can  I  get 
through  by  Latin,  French  and  Ger- 
man without  Greek  at  all  ? '  and  if 
they  are  told  that  they  can  do  so,, 
they  of  course  will  choose  French  and 
German.  Boys  are  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  this  would  be  far  the  easier 
course  ;  they  have  an  unerring  intui- 
tion that  Greek  is  infinitely  harder 
than  French  and  German.  The  vir- 
tual result  is  to  prevent  all  pass  men 
from  taking  Greek.  Greek  is  not 
merely  not  given  a  fair  field  and 
favour  but  it  is  positively  discrimin- 
ated against.  No  one  in  his  senses 
would  say  that  French  was  an  equi- 
valent. In  a  word,  the  new  position 
of  Greek  seems  to  me  unfair,  para- 
doxical and  absurd — a  serious  reflec- 
tion on  the  common  sense  of  the 
University."' 


(  To  be  conti/iued. ) 
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IN  the  early  years  of  this  century 
Dr.  Wm.  Channing  asked  of 
the  American  public  the  question  : 
"  Do  we  possess  what  may  be  called 
a  national  literature  ? "  and  sadly 
regretted  in  his  next  breath  that  the 
reply  was  so  obvious.  In  an  essay  of 
some  forty  pages  on  national  litera- 
ture he  names  only  Franklin  and 
Edwards  as  original  and  profound 
thinkers,  but  even  these,  and  the 
{^w  living  authors  who,  he  says,  do 
honour  to  their  country,  are  prized 
chiefly  as  giving  "  a  promise  of  higher 
and  '  more  extensive  effort.  Before 
enquiring  how  far  this  promise  has 
been  fulfilled  in  the  course  of  the 
century  now  almost  closed  we  must 
ascertain  what  Channing  meant  by 
national  literature.  He  defines  it 
himself.  "  We  mean  by  national 
literature  the  expression  of  a  nation's 
mind  in  writing.  We  mean  the  pro- 
duction among  a  people  of  important 
works  in  philosophy,  and  in  the  de- 
partments of  imagination  and  taste. 
We  mean  the  contributions  of  new 
truths  to  the  stock  of  human  know- 
ledge. We  mean  the  thoughts  of 
profound  and  original  minds,  elabo- 
rated by  the  toil  of  composition,  and 
fixed  and  made  immortal  in  books. 
We  mean  the  manifestation  of  a 
nation's  intellect  in  the  only  forms  by 
which  it  can  multiply  itself  at  home 
and  send  itself  abroad."  In  this  last 
sentence  Channing  shows  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  American  race  that  has  been 
proved  unwarranted  by  two  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  electric  telegraph  of  Morse, 
the  electric  light  of  Edison  have  surely 
been    manifestations   of    intellect    in 


forms  which  could  be  multiplied  at 
home  and  sent  abroad.  Apart  from 
these  peculiar  productions  of  Man's 
creative  power,  which  Channing  would 
probably  rule  out  of  his  definition, 
has  America  contributed  anything  to 
science,  to  philosophy,  to  the  litera- 
ture of  imagination  and  taste  ? 

With  her  achievements  in  science, 
we  have  little  here  to  do.  The  mag- 
nificent contributions  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  which  fill  several 
cases  in  our  new  university  library  are 
alone  a  proof  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  United  States  for  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  research.  But  the 
names  of  Chas.  Dana,  the  Nestor  of 
American  geologists ;  of  Lieut.  Maury,, 
the  first  to  explore  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
whose  patriotism  to  a  lost  cause  sheds 
a  halo  upon  his  beautiful  character  ; 
of  Whitney,  whose  Sanskrit  grammar 
is  a  text  book  in  the  universities  of 
Germany ;  these  are  enough  to  give 
in  evidence  on  the  question  of  Ameri- 
ca's place  in  science. 

Philosophy  is  not  so  foreign  to  my 
theme  as  pure  science,  but  just  here 
is  the  weak  side  in  the  development 
of  the  national  literature.  For  though 
the  American  may  point  to  Emerson 
and  to  Channing  himself,  and  to 
Draper,  the  misguided  historian  of 
European  intellect,  and  to  Elisha 
Mulford,  the  American  Aristotle,  there 
is  a  certain  lack  of  power  about  all 
these  men  which  has  prevented  them 
from  winning  the  ear  of  Europe,  how- 
ever great  their  reputations  at  home. 
Emerson's  friendship  with  Carlyle, 
which  may  be  paralleled  with  the 
intercourse  between  Irving  and  Scott, 
did,  indeed,  give  the  American  phil- 
osopher a   certain  vogue  in  England, 
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but  at  the  same  time  it  suggested  to 
the  Saturday  Rev'ienier  his  famous 
sneer :  Emerson  is  a  Yankee  pocket 
edition  of  Carlyle. 

In  the  literature  of  imagination 
poetry  ranks  highest,  and  here  we 
think  at  once  of  the  gentle  muse  of 
Longfellow,  and  the  more  distinc- 
tively American  songs  of  Bryant  and 
Whittier.  More  distinctive  still  in 
his  native  note  is  the  singer  of  Sir 
Launfal's  Vision,  the  author  of  the 
Biglow  papers.  But  most  American 
of  all  is  the  old  white  headed  poet  of 
Camden  Town,  who  is  hailed  by  some 
of  his  admirers  as  the  Socrates  of  our 
age,  whose  name  "shall  be  storied  in 
records  sublime''  when  that  of  Tenny- 
son is  forgotten — whose  poetry  most 
people  cannot  scan,  but  some  people 
thmk  the  poetry  of  the  future — Walt 
Whitman.  These  names  are  cer- 
tainly enough  to  illustrate  their 
nation's  achievements  in  poetry.  Yes, 
the  muse  of  America  no  longer  stands 
a  spectator  in  the  race  course— -she, 
too,  is  nowa  runner,  and  though  handi- 
capped by  having  to  follow  in  Bri- 
tannia's path,  she  may  yet  pass  her 
sister  and  gather  the  wreath  of  Apollo. 
But  the  work  of  imagination  is  not  in 
these  days  confined  to  poetry.  In 
the  writing  of  imaginative  prose  we 
have  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  our  age.  Here  the  peculiarity  of 
the  American  type  is  best  seen. 
More  highly  imaginative  prose  pro- 
ductions than  Poe's  "Tales  of  Horror" 
have  never  been  written  in  English, 
not  even  by  De  Quincey  himself. 
No  English  novel,  it  is  said,  has  been 
printed  oftener  or  translated  into  more 
languages  than  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
For  at  least  one  class  of  readers  the 
Indian  Tales  of  Cooper  will  never 
lose  their  interest.  The  living  writers 
are  so  numerous  and  so  good  that  we 
might  separate  there  up  into  half  a 
dozen  schools  and  set  a  master  or  a 
mistress  over  each.  We  should  have 
the  psychological  school  of  Crawford 


and  James,  the  modern  realistic  school 
of  Hovvells,  the  politico  -  scientific 
school  of  Bellamy  and  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  the  antique  Elizabethan 
school  of  Amelie  Rives,  the  southern 
school  o(  Cable,  or  place  aiix  dames, 
as  he  himself  would  say,  of  Miss 
Murfree,  and  the  western  school  of 
Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte. 

Still  another  wide  department  of 
literature  lies  outside  all  these — a 
department  which  Channing  probably 
meant  to  include  under  the  works  of 
taste.  It  is  in  what  used  to  be  called 
the  belles  lettres  that  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  American  books  have 
been  written.  Here  belongs  Irving's 
own  Knickerbocker  and  Sketchbook 
and  Alhambra.  Here,  too,  comes  the 
delightful  series  by  which  O.  W. 
Holmes  has  handed  his  name  down 
to  the  latest  ages  as  the  "  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table'';  here  is  the 
place  for  Thoreau's  "Walden,"  one  of 
the  most  distinctively  American  books 
ever  written,  with  his  refined  imita- 
tors, Dudley  Warner  and  John  Bur- 
roughs. The  charming  essays  of 
Lowell  with  their  wonderfully  pictu- 

i  resque  power  over  language  are  the 
finest  work  of  this  kind  that  has  been 
done  on  our  continent.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  if  anything  in  English,  except, 
perhaps,  some  of  Pater's  sketches, 
surpasses  them  in  the  rhetorical  art 
with  which  they  are  written. 

Outside  the  various  literary  fields 
we  have  traversed,  on  the  border- 
land between  literature  and  science, 
we  have  the  department  of  history. 
This  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
American  victories.  Whether  like 
Irving  and  Prescott  and  Ticknor, 
treating  the  romantic  history  of  Spain, 
or,  like  Bancroft,  tracing  their  own 
colonial  career  and  struggle  for  free- 
dom, or,  like  Motley,  immortalizing 
the   bravest  fight  for  liberty   Europe 

j  ever  saw,  or,  like  Parkman,  depicting 
with  a  master's  sense  of  historical 
perspective    the    long   strife  between 
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England  and  France  in  the  New 
World — a  theme  this,  which  has  more 
interest  for  Americans  north  of  the 
42nd  parallel  than  for  those  south  of 
it — in  every  case  the  literary  is  not 
inferior  to  the  scientific  side  of  the 
work — indeed,  we  are  so  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  artist  that  we  are 
apt  to  over-look  the  enormous  labour 
of  the  workman. 

To  the  question  whether  America 
has  produced  a  national  liteiature  we 
answer  then,  yes.  And  now  comes 
another  question.  How  has  this  lit- 
erature been  developed  and  what  are 
Its  special  characteristics?  Has  it 
any  peculiar  marks  by  which  we  may 
know  it  from  English  literature  written 
in  England  or  Scotland  or  Ireland? 
Now  this,  you  will  perceive,  is  really 
attacking  the  same  position  from 
another  side.  For  if  American  liter- 
ature have  no  such  ear  marks  as  these 
then  where  is  it  ?  A  mere  geographi- 
cal distinction,  if  it  be  nothing  more, 
is  valueless. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of 
American  literature  is  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  the  picturesque,  a  strong  infusion 
of  rhetoric  that  is  seen  in  the  careful 
attention  paid  to  style,  no  less  by 
essayists  and  travel  writers  than  by 
historians  and  philosophers.  This  is 
often  seen  in  combination  with  the 
other  predominant  characteristic  of 
American  literature,  humour.  The 
easiest  way  to  make  this  intelligible  is 
to  take  a  few  examples  from  the  best 
authors.  Read  Hawthorne,  "  House 
of  Seven  Gables,''  p.  123;  Holmes, 
"Autocrat,"  p.  76;  Thoreau,  "  Wal- 
den,"    p.    224. 

Such  are  the  salient  features  of  the 
American  style — can  we  in  any  way 
account  for  their  appearance  ?  In 
seeking  an  answer  to  such  a  question 
the  first  appeal  must  be  to  history. 
History  tells  us  in  this  case  of  the 
character  of  the  early  settlers  —  a 
mixed  people  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the   mother   country — the   best  stock 


decidedly  being  that  of  New  England 
— the  Puritan  brand.  On  this  stock 
there  was  an  Hibernian  grafting, 
so  that  we  have  the  Celtic  "element 
which  Matthew  Arnold  thought  so 
necessary  to  give  the  sense  for  hu- 
mour. What  more  does  history  tell 
us?  She  shows  this  band  of  colonists 
forced  to  struggle  long  and  hard 
against  the  powers  of  nature,  the  am- 
bush of  the  savages,  the  assaults  of 
the  French  and  finally  against  the 
tyrannical  oppression  of  the  mother 
country. 

We  have  growing  up  here  in  course 
of  time  a  double  source  and  power  of 
tradition — that  of  the  old  home,  ever 
dear  to  the  far  colonist,  and  that  of 
the  early  fights  with  the  Indians,  an 
element  which  adds  so  much  of  the 
picturesque  to  American  literature. 
I  confess  thai,  like  Andrew  Lang,  "  I 
love  books  about  red  Indians."  In 
the  case  of  New  York,  we  have  actu- 
ally a  third  source  of  tradition — the 
old  Dutch  times — and  what  has  been 
made  of  this,  one  must  have  lived  on 
the  Hudson  to  know.  There  is  a 
glamour  of  romance  about  early 
Spanish  conquest  in  America  that 
casts  a  halo  over  the  histories  of 
Helps  and  Bancroft  and  Prescott  and 
Parkman.  To  these  historical  reasons 
others  equally  historical  must  be 
added.  The  natural  tendency  of  a 
colony  is  to  lag  behind  the  mother 
country  in  literary  taste  as  in  other 
things.  This  was  much  more  the 
case  a  century  ago  than  now.  It  is 
indeed  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
understand  the  altered  state  of  things 
since  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid. 
One  result  of  this  was  a  sort  of  sur- 
vival of  the  grandiose  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  down  to  the  time  of 
Geo.  III.  Thackeray's  "  Henry  Es- 
mond" illustrates  this  style,  and  his 
"Virginians  "  shows  how  it  came  to 
affect  American  society  and  literature. 
I'he  Revolution,  which  for  the  time 
cut  off  intercourse  with   England,  led 
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to  warm  relations  with  France.  The 
American  republicans  took  as  models 
the  young  courtiers  of  Louis  XVI., 
who,  in  their  turn,  sighed  for  the 
sylvan  freedom  of  the  Wild  West  and 
brought  the  seeds  of  revolution  to 
France,  along  with  a  literary  impulse 
that  reached  its  highest  development 
in  Chateaubriand.  Thos.  Jefferson, 
who,  if  not  the  wisest,  was  the  most 
influential  of  early  American  states- 
men, was  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
French,  and  his  personal  influence 
gave  a  rhetorical  tone  to  university 
instruction  in  the  United  States  that 
it  has  to-day.  It  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  when  a  literature  began 
to  spring  up  in  the  young  republic  it 
should  have  the  French  feeling  for 
form,  with  something  of  the  Celtic 
humour,  and  a  keen  desire  for  the 
picturesque  in  language. 

All  these  characteristics  may  be 
found  in  Washington  Irving.  He  re- 
presents, therefore,  the  national  char- 
acter. His  most  permanent  quality, 
that  of  humour,  comes  to  him  perhaps 
more  directly  as  the  descendant  of  an 
Orkney  fisherman. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  influence 
of  the  Queen  Anne  style  upon  the 
young  republic  is  also  true  in  a  special 
sense  of  Irving.  He  was  a  devotee 
of  Addison  and  Steele,  of  Boling- 
broke  and  Swift.  His  style  was  pro 
bably  modelled  more  nearly  on  that 
of  Goldsmith,  which  the  fiat  of  Dr. 
Johnson  —  nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
ornavit — had  done  much  to  exalt  in 
all  men's  esteem. 

If  we  look  to  Irvings  works  and 
consider  the  influence  they  had 
upon  American  literature  we  shall  be 
amazed  at  how  far-reaching  it  has 
been.  His  "  Knickerbocker  "  has 
not  only  created  a  new  province  in 
the  orbis  litenitis  noins,  it  has  given 
a  shibboleth  to  the  four  hundred  of 
the  American  Babylon.  His  single 
genius  has  added  a  romantic  interest 
to  the  Hudson  valley,  quite  ecjual  to 


that  which  centuries  of  folk  lore  have- 
gathered  round  the  Rhine.  His 
"Grenada"  was  the  forerunner  of 
that  brilliant  series  of  Spanish  his- 
tories which  has  immortalized  the 
names  of  Prescott,  Motley  and  Tick- 
nor.  Irving's  books  of  travel  set  a 
fashion  of  another  kind,  and  we  have 
here  a  long  list  of  followers  :  N.  P. 
Willis'  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way  "  ; 
Bayard  Taylor's  "Views  Afoot";  J. 
Ross  Browne's  "  Californian  in  Ice- 
land "  ;  Curtis'  "  The  Howadj  in 
Egypt  " ;  John  Hays  "  Castilian 
Days";  Story's  "  Roba  di  Roma," 
all  these  might,  in  one  sense,  be 
considered  descendants  from  the 
"  Sketchbook." 

But,  after  all,  it  is  Irving's  humour 
which  has  been  most  fruitful  in  its 
effects  on  later  writers.  Very  different 
indeed  is  the  humour  of  "  Knicker- 
bocker "  from  that  of  the  "  Jumping. 
Frog  "  or  of  "  Roughing  It."  The 
delicate  aroma  of  Irving's  humor- 
ous sketches  has  been  said  to  defy 
analysis,  but  everyone  can  feel  how  it 
pervades  the  following  passage.  See 
Warner's  "Irving,"  p.  219-20.  The 
following  quotation  shows  us  that  he 
deliberately  set  out  to  attain  such  a 
style  :  "  I  wish  in  everything  I  do  to 
write  in  such  a  manner  that  my  pro- 
ductions may  have  something  more 
than  mere  interest  of  narrative  to  re- 
commend them  which  is  very  evan- 
escent ;  something,  if  I  dare  use  the 
phrase,  of  classic  merit  depending 
upon  style  which  gives  a  production 
some  chance  for  duration  beyond  the 
mere  whim  and  fashion  of  a  day." 

Thus  we  see  that  Irving's  style 
resulted  from  deliberative  effort  and 
was  not,  like  that  of  Bunyan  or  Gold- 
smith, wholly  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  man's  personality.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  the  result  of 
college  training,  as  Milton's  and  John- 
sons  may  be  said  to  be.  Irving  went 
into  business  when  still  a  youth,  and 
never   even    matriculated.       Perhaps 
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the  nearest  parallel  to  his  case  is  that 
of  Charles  Dickens,  some  of  whose 
sketches  have  been  called  lineal  de- 
scendants of  those  of  Irving.  Thack- 
eray, too,  has  passages  that  recall 
Irving,  whose  sad  love  story  he  heard 
with  deep  sympathy.  But  while  it 
has  a  marked  individuality  the  style 
of  Irving  was,  after  all,  modelled  in 
the  main  on  the  older  English  essay- 
ists, and  great  as  was  his  influence  on 
his  contemporaries,  it  has  almost  died 
out  in  our  day.  At  times  I  think  I 
feel  it  in  the  columns  of  Harper's 
Easy  Chair ^  the  greatest  collection  of 
short  essays  of  our  century,  but  G.  W. 
Curtis  owes  far  more  to  Thackeray 
than  he   does    to    Irving.     However, 


the  very  fact  that  Irving's  school  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  enables  us  to  judge 
him  more  dispassionately  and  adds  to 
the  freshness  and  interest  of  his  style. 
Seldom  has  it  been  given  to  any 
writer  to  win  such  success  in  so  many 
varieties  of  literature.  In  the  short 
essay  he  ranks  with  Addison  and 
Goldsmith  ;  in  the  biographies  of 
Washington  and  Columbus,  with  Pres- 
cott  and  Parkman  ;  in  his  "  Alham- 
bra  "  he  is  superior  to  Thackeray  in 
the  "Paris  Sketchbook";  in  his 
"  Knickerbocker  '"  he  rises  almost  to 
the  level  of  Rabelais.  To  cultivate 
our  appreciation  of  good  literary  style 
no  American  writer  has  more  claims 
to   be  read  than  Washington   Irving. 
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THIS  brings  us  to  the  second 
and  practical  division  of 
our  subject.  What  is  the  teacher's 
part  in  the  development  of  the  learner? 

And,  here,  I  would  pray  you,  note 
that  I  am  conceiving  of  the  teacher's 
function  in  a  somewhat  unconven- 
tional way.  People  are  apt  to  think 
of  the  instructor  as  finding  the  learner 
ready-made  to  his  hand,  and  as  having 
nothing  to  do  but  the  agreeable  task 
— if  task  it  be — of  ministering  to  the 
learner's  needs.  I  venture  to  think 
that  this  optimistic  view  of  the  re- 
lation of  teacher  and  learner  is  false, 
and  fatal  in  its  consequences.  It 
seems  to  me  to  lead  to  an  inadequate 
and  unworthy  view  of  the  real  func- 
tion and  scope  of  teaching. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  see 
what  are  the  logical  implications  of 
this  "  learner-before-teacher  ''  theory. 
If  that  theory  is  true,  one  cannot  help 
asking  why  the  teacher  is  required  at 


all.  A  Cambridge  Professor  not  long 
since  suggested  that  a  good  portion 
of  University  lectures  are  a  mistake, 
it  being  much  better  for  the  student 
to  get  his  knowledge  out  of  books. 
And  if  the  theory  of  ready-formed 
learners  is  correct,  we  might  extend 
Professor  Sidgwick's  plea,  and  urge 
that  the  eager  little  searcher  for  truth 
of  six  or  thereabouts  had  better  be 
taught  to  read  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  then  sent  to  satisfy  his  intellectual 
hunger  on  the  spacious  pasturage  of 
books.  Such  an  amiable  view  of  the 
childish  mind  leads,  as  Rousseau's 
Emile  clearly  shows  us,  to  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  that  the  teacher  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  by  like 
some  good-natured  custodian  in  a 
museum,  ready  to  answer,  as  well  as 
he  can,  any  question  the  curious 
student  may  wish  to  put  to  him. 

No  !  Providence  has  not  done  us 
teachers     this    doubtful    service     of 
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growing  a  crop  of  eager  and  skilled 
learners  all  ready  for  our  use.  Even 
that  much  misunderstood  class,  gifted 
children,  require  a  little  help  before 
they  become  experts  in  learning. 
That  precocious  boy,  Alexander  Pope, 
could  hardly  have  dared  to  cast  aside 
the  tutor's  leading  strings  at  twelve 
and  take  his  education  into  his  own 
hands,  but  for  the  scholastic  training 
he  had  already  received.  And  as  for 
your  undistinguished  average  child, 
what  would  become  of  him  if  his 
intellectual  sustenance  and  growth 
were  made  to  depend  on  the  keen- 
ness of  his  own  stomachic  prompt- 
ings, and  on  the  natural  degree  of 
perfection  of  his  powers  of  scenting 
out  suitable  knowledge,  cropping  and 
masticating  the  same,  and  so  forth  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  though  possessing 
some  natural  strength  of  desire,  and 
some  rudimentary  powers  in  respect 
of  learning,  the  child  left  to  himself 
is  far  from  being  as  ardent  or  as  com- 
petent a  learner  as  we  should  like 
him  to  be.  To  begin  with,  his  inter- 
est in  knowledge  is  limited,  caprici- 
ous, sporadic,  not  wide,  sustained, 
and  fruitful  of  valuable  results.  The 
desire  to  gain  information  about 
things,  to  understand  the  world  he 
lives  in,  the  life  and  thoughts  of  his 
race,  is  largely  a  product  of  education 
itself.  How  little  it  belongs  to  the 
uneducated  condition  may  appear  in 
the  sluggish  condition  of  incuriosity 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  species 
are  content  to  remain  to  the  end  of 
their  life. 

Hardly  less  important  as  showing 
the  necessity  of  the  teacher  here  is 
the  fact  that  the  same  indolence  of 
mind  which  chokes  curiosity  is  apt  to 
breed  a  complacent  conceit  as  soon 
as  a  little  knowledge  is  acquired.  I 
said  just  now  chat  knowledge  gener- 
ates a  desire  for  further  knowledge  ; 
I  must  now  add  the  limitation,  in  an 
active  vigorous  mind.  Unhappily 
there  are  many  minds  of  an  inactive 


drowsy  habit,  and  here  a  little  know- 
ledge is  wont  to  become  a  dangerous 
thing  morally  as  well  as  intellectually. 
We  see  this  conceit  of  knowledge 
begetting  an  indifference  to  new  ideas, 
and  even  an  imperviousness  of  mind 
in  relation  to  them,  in  the  narrow- 
minded  uncultivated  adult.  And  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  young  also.  The 
so-called  home  training  sometimes 
tends  in  this  direction,  fostering  a 
ludicrous  self-complacency  in  the 
matter  of  knowingness,  and  disposing 
the  boy  or  girl  to  despise  the  idea  of 
learning  as  something  beneath  the 
dignity  of  cleverness. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  hold 
that  the  teacher  is  needed  in  order  to 
foster  and  strengthen  the  desire  for 
knowledge,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  constant  and  dominant  im- 
pulse of  life.  But  this  is  only  one 
reason  why  his  services  are  needed 
as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  the 
learner.  He  is  wanted  not  only  to 
strengthen  and  intensify  the  prompt- 
ings of  curiosity,  but  also  to  control 
their  direction.  A  child  may  have 
strong  impulses  towards  knowledge, 
but  these  may  happen  to  take  wrong 
directions.  Thus  children's  unin- 
structed  questions,  as  we  all  know, 
have  not  unfrequently  to  be  left  un- 
satisfied, for  the  good  reason  that 
there  is  no  answer  available,  at  least 
none  that  the  questioner  could  take 
in  and  understand.  Not  only  so  :  as 
was  pointed  out  before,  childish 
curiosity  is  apt  to  be  light  and  flitting, 
like  the  movements  of  an  impatient 
bee  that  lingers  nowhere  long  enough 
for  a  good  substantial  take  of  honey. 
The  curiosity  that  helps  to  make  the 
learner  is  on  the  other  hand  a  firm 
consolidated  impulse  ;  it  is  a  strong 
soul-possessing  desire  to  gain  know- 
ledge about  this  particular  subject, 
leading  to  the  concentration  on  this 
of  the  whole  mind.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  absorbing  interest  in 
particular  domains  of  knowledge    is 
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one  of  the  main  results  of  what  we 
call  methodical  teaching. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher 
helps  to  form  the  learner,  not  only 
by  awakening  and  wisely  directing 
the  impulse  of  inquiry,  but  also  by 
aiding  the  awakened  impulse  in  at- 
taining its  object.  There  is  a  me- 
thodical skilful  expeditious  manner  of 
getting  at  knowledge,  and  this  comes 
not  by  the  light  of  nature.  While  it 
is  true  that  all  assimilation  of  know- 
ledge is  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
learner's  own  mind,  it  is  true  likewise 
that  this  activity  needs  the  guiding 
and  steadying  touch  of  the  teacher's 
hand.  Such  control  is  obviously  im- 
plied in  the  whole  work  of  selecting 
and  arranging  the  material  to  be  learnt, 
in  devising  the  lesson  as  an  orderly 
methodical  exposition  ;  further,  in 
adjusting  subjects  of  instruction  to 
the  capacity  and  previously  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  pupil  as  these  alter 
from  year  to  year,  and  generally  in 
the  planning  out  of  a  methodical  cur- 
riculum of  study.  In  this  way  suit- 
able, and  so  effectual,  stimuli  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  learner's  mind, 
the  desire  for  knowledge  is  evoked  in 
carefully  selected  directions,  and  a 
methodical  progress  from  elementary 
to  advanced  stages  is  rendered  pos- 
sible. The  same  control  is  implied 
in  our  modern  and  more  scientific 
manner  of  teaching  by  evoking  to  the 
utmost  the  activity  of  the  puoil's  mind 
in  the  process  of  learning.  Children's 
intellects  are  apt  to  be  inert,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  although  they 
have  the  material  in  their  previous 
knowledge  which  is  needed  for  the 
assimilation  of  a  new  fact  or  truth, 
this  material  is  not  forthcoming.  A 
skilfully  directed  question  at  such  a 
moment,  stirring  the  too  inert  mass  of 
the  young  mind,  will  suffice  to  bring 
to  the  surface  the  needed  analogy, 
principle,  or  illustration  of  principles. 
Such  stirring  of  inert  masses  is  one 
weighty  part  of  the  teacher's  business. 


I  trust  that  I  have  now  said  enough 
to  justify  my  contention  that  the 
teacher  is  needed  before  the  learner 
is  perfected  as  such.  There  is  a 
sense,  of  course,  in  which  it  may  be 
said  that  your  pupil  is  there  before 
you  with  his  particular  mind,  his  sum 
of  capacities,  tastes,  impulses — and 
one  may  add  errors  and  prejudices — 
and  you  have  to  adjust  to  it  the  whole 
course  of  your  teaching.  Eti  rei'anche, 
your  teaching  works  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  this  embryo-learner  more 
and  more  into  adjustment  to  yourself 
as  his  teacher.  That  is  to  say,  as  the 
result  of  the  mental  exercises  to 
which  you  subject  this  unformed 
mind,  it  grows  more  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  your  touch,  more  alert, 
more  companionable,  more  helpful. 
You  are  forming  the  learner,  and  the 
result  is  evidenced  in  the  altered 
character  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment :  your  arm  is  no  longer  wearied 
by  the  backward  drag  of  the  laggard, 
the  light  grasp  of  your  hand  tells  you 
that  your  companion  keeps  abreast  of 
you,  enjoying  your  pace. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  a  close 
these  rough  notes  on  a  large  subject 
by  pointing  out  one  or  two  ways  in 
which  the  teacher  may  most  effectu- 
ally contribute  to  the  building  up  of 
the  learner. 

The  first  thing,  I  take  it,  in  this 
great  art  of  learner-forming  is  to 
bring  the  mind  of  your  pupil  into  a 
favourable  attitude  towards  the  large 
domain  of  the  unknown.  He  has  an 
inkling  of  this  already,  but — not  to 
speak  of  the  blinding  effects  of  con- 
ceit—he is  little  likely  to  suspect  its 
vast  dimensions.  Never  forget  that 
the  learner  must  pass  through  the 
dark  and  cheerless  portal  of  conscious 
ignorance  into  the  gladdening  sun- 
light of  knowledge.  Do  not  be 
afraid  for  a  moment  to  let  him  feel 
as  far  as  he  can  that  he  knows  as 
good  as  nothing.  But  be  careful  that 
it  is  only  for  a  moment.     The  bleak 
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chilly  portal  is  not  the  place  to  detain 
him  in.  A  complete  sense  of  his 
utter  ignorance,  as  measured  by  the 
vast  territory  of  knowledge,  would — 
were  it  possible  for  him  to  realize  it 
— crush  the  learner-embryo  within 
him.  Be  careful,  therefore,  not  to 
unduly  insist  on  the  fact  of  his  ignor- 
ance, and  never  suffer  yourself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  unworthiness  of  em- 
phasizing your  own  superior  know- 
ledge. 

And  this  suggests  another  and  com- 
plementary counsel :  to  develop  con- 
currently with  the  sense  of  ignorance 
the  consciousness  of  a  power  (with 
your  help)  to  surmount  this  ignor- 
ance. We  want  tlie  painful  stupor 
that  is  apt  to  whelm  the  young  mind 
in  face  of  the  big  unknown  only 
as  a  spur  to  effort.  The  first  dazing 
look  out  into  the  unbounded  void 
must  give  place  to  a  cheering  per- 
ception of  a  track  worn  by  human 
feet,  which  his  own  too  may  follow. 
In  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
is  made  to  feel  that  his  mind  is  a 
blank,  he  must  be  encouraged  to  put 
forth  his  powers  of  filling  up  the  void. 
And  here  we  see  the  importance  of 
the  highest  tutorial  tact  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  expedition,  so  as  to 
secure  the  initial  courage  and  firm 
forward  tread.  The  beginning  with 
the  wrong  subject,  the  sudden  casting 
of  the  little  traveller  on  some  baffling 
steep  of  knowledge  at  the  start,  may 
cause  a  serious  delay.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gentle  leading  of  him  from 
the  actual  level  where  he  stands  up 
some  easy  slope  of  learning  will  bring 
the  needed  confidence.  At  first, 
this  confidence  will  be  rather  in  you, 
his  guide,  than  in  himself;  but  if 
your  method  is  sound,  he  will  soon 
come  to  see  that  it  is  his  own  limbs 
that  bear  him  onward,  and,  trusting 
to  you  to  show  a  passable  way,  he 
acquires  a  cheerful  readiness  to  push 
forward. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  pausing  here 


to  express  my  strong  opinion  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  Froebel  and  others 
have  tfiught  us,  we  are  still  far  from 
realizing  in  our  practice  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  start  in  learning. 
Do  we  not  even  now  abruptly  plunge 
the  beginner  into  the  baffling  obscuri- 
ties of  a  new  subject  without  any 
serious  attempt  at  starting  at  the 
learner's  actual  standpoint  ?  Theor- 
ists are  no  doubt  making  a  beginning 
here.  Thus,  the  Germans,  with  their 
notion  of  Heimkunde,  or  home-lore, 
have  seen  how  to  pave  the  way  from 
the  crude,  unsystematized,  and  nar- 
rowly-bounded knowledge  of  the 
pre-scholastic  mind  to  the  methodical 
study  of  Erdkunde,  or  earth-lore. 
But  this  idea  of  setting  out  from  the 
point  of  actual  unaided  attainment 
needs  to  be  generalized  and  applied 
to  all  departments  of  study.  I  rejoice 
to  see  that  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  Germany  in  something  like  a  care- 
ful statistical  investigation  into  the 
contents  of  children's  minds.  We 
must  know  the  child-mind  intimately 
— all  its  contents  alike,  whether  these 
be  true  or  false  ideas — before  we  are 
in  a  position  to  instruct  it.  And  when 
the  teacher  does  truly  see  into  all  the 
odd  workings  of  this  child-mind,  when 
he  fully  realizes  how  scanty  is  its 
stock  of  accurate  observation,  what  a 
queer  jumble  of  fact  and  childish  fancy 
its  first  attempts  at  knowledge-getting 
have  resulted  in,  he  will,  I  venture  to 
predict,  make  a  profound  and  radical 
change  in  his  methods. 

The  change  I  here  refer  to  I  should 
describe  as  the  prefixing  to  exact  sys- 
tematic study  of  any  subject  a  pre- 
liminary unsystematic  study.  Sys- 
tematic study  is  an  excellent  thing  if 
we  can  onlv  secure  it.  But  what  if 
we  cannot  ?  What  if  the  attempt  to 
take  the  child  through  such  a  sys- 
tematic study  should  issue  in  a  mere 
unstable  heap  of  vaguely  apprehended 
fact  in  place  of  a  connected  and 
orderly  arrangement  of  clearly  appre- 
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ihended  fact  ?  Take  history,  for  ex- 
ample— I  mean  that  of  our  own 
■country.  What  can  be  worse,  more 
staggering,  more  stupefying  than  to 
take  a  child  destitute  of  the  idea  that 
his  country  has  had  a  past,  and  sud- 
denly flop  it  down  on  a  particular 
period,  say  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Britons  ?  The  idea  of  history  is  not 
inborn  in  the  child.  He  finds  it  hard 
enough  to  grasp  the  fact  that  he  him- 
self has  had  a  past  unlike  the  present, 
and  is  far  from  thinking  this  of  what 
he  sees  about  him.  The  idea  of  his- 
tory must  be  led  up  to  by  a  series  of 
stories ;  partly  biographies  of  men 
who  had  much  to  do  with  the  making 
of  this  history,  and  partly  story  like 
accounts  of  particular  features  of 
country  and  national  life,  e.g.,  a  short 
picturesque  narrative,  intentionally 
incomplete  because  detached  from 
its  historical  belongings,of  the  changes 
in  the  outward  aspects  of  the  country  ; 
in  the  dress,  manners  and  the  daily 
life  of  the  people ;  of  how  we  have 
come  by  some  of  our  most  valued 
possessions,  such  as  the  security  and 
comfort  of  our  homes,  our  liberties, 
and  so  forth.  Such  cuttings  from 
history,  if  judiciously  selected  and 
brightly  narrated  in  story  form,  could 
not  fail  to  interest  and  arouse  the 
childish  mind.  For  they  would  all 
take  their  start  in  known  facts,  in  the 
observation  of  things  now  surround- 
ing the  child  \  and  they  would  exactly 
answer  to  one  of  the  strongest  out- 
goings of  childish  curiosity — the  de- 
sire to  know  about  the  origins  of 
things,  the  way  in  which  they  come 
to  be.  A  few  of  these  historical 
stories  would  sufifice  to  familiarize  the 
childish  mind  with  the  general  truth 
that  our  customs,  our  institutions,  our 
literature,  and  the  rest  of  our  modern 
possessions,  did  not  always  exist,  but 
have  been  won  for  us  by  ages  of  hu- 
man effort.  And  when  the  proper 
time  arrives,  the  clear  consciousness 
of  this  idea  of  a  past  unlike  the  pre- 


sent, and  of  a  gradual  striving  for- 
ward of  the  people  to  its  present  con- 
dition, will  supply  the  needed  interest 
in  the  connected  and  systematic  nar- 
rative. 

The  contention  here  urged  that  an 
unsystematic  study  must  precede  a 
systematic  study  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
deduction  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple we  all  profess  to  adopt,  viz.,  that 
intellectual  progress  is  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  If  you  want  to 
carry  on  the  child's  thoughts  with  you, 
you  must  go  back  to  where  that 
thought  is  loitering;  you  must,  there- 
fore, be  content  at  first  to  present 
knowledge  in  an  incomplete  and  frag- 
mentary form.  To  this  extent  I  would 
concede  to  the  maxim  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Herbert  Spencer  that  the  indi- 
vidual mind  acquires  its  knowledge 
as  the  race  acquires  it ;  gradually 
rising  to  the  clear  connected  system- 
atic view  of  the  whole  vyhich  the 
mountain-top  gives,  out  of  the  de- 
tached partial  views  which  were  all 
that  the  successive  climbing  positions 
yielded. 

I  would  add,  however,  by  way  of 
qualification,  that,  even  in  this  rudi- 
mentary stage,  instruction,  just  be- 
cause it  is  instruction  and  has  to 
exercise  the  learner  in  methodical 
work,  must  be  definite  and  connected 
so  far  as  it  goes.  You  can  tell,  for 
example,  the  story  of  the  English 
Parliament  in  a  very  incomplete  fa- 
shion, in  a  manner  that  would  make 
your  historical  pedant  wring  his  hands 
perhaps,  and  yet  enable  the  child- 
mind  to  reach  a  perfectly  clear  and 
connected  view  of  the  more  important 
features  of  the  history. 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bridge  over  the  chasm  that 
divides  childish  ignorance  and  con- 
fusion of  ideas  from  the  perfectly  or- 
ganized knowledge  of  the  educated 
man  by  a  comparatively  unsystematic 
mode  of  instruction,  it  is  desirable  to 
preface  each   formal  lesson  by  what 
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Ziller  and  other  German  writers  on 
education  call  "preparation'"  {Vor- 
bereitung).  I  do  not  mean  the  so- 
called  preparation  of  learning  a  pass- 
age from  a  text-book.  No,  the  true 
preparation  here  spoken  of  is  done 
by  the  teacher,  with  the  pupil's  help, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  more  formal 
exposition.  It  consists  in  bringing 
the  learner's  mind  into  the  right  con- 
dition for  understanding  the  lesson. 
And  this  it  does  by  producing  the  state 
of  mental  tension  I  spoke  of  above, 
by  setting  forth  in  vague  outline  the 
nature  of  the  subject  that  is  going  to 
be  studied,  in  clearing  up  some  of 
the  language  to  be  used,  and  biinging 
out  an  understanding  of  some  of  the 
ideas,  the  whole  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  pupils  own  backward 
searchings  among  facts  already  known. 
Such  lesson  preparation  will  have  none 
of  the  formality  of  set  instruction.  It 
will  make  much  use  of  questioning. 
Yet  it  will  not  confine  itself  to  the 
formal  procedure  of  question  and  an- 
swer, but  drop  now  and  again  mto 
the  easier  procedure  of  a  talk. 

Next  to  making  a  right  start,  I 
should  say  the  most  important  maxim 
as  bearing  on  the  development  of  the 
learner  is  :  "  Be  careful  at  every  step 
of  the  advance  that  the  pupil's  mind 
follows."  This  means  that  you  move 
slowly- — slowly,  that  is,  as  measured 
by  our  adult  pace  ;  slowly  enough  to 
give  you  time  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  your  young  novitiate.  And  in 
this  scrutiny  you  must  not  trust  the 
outward  look.  Even  the  gaze  of  rapt 
attention  may  mislead.  You  must 
now  and  again  pause,  and,  probing 
below  the  semblance  of  learning,  put 
some  searching  question,  so  that  you 
may  be  satisfied  on  this  momentous 
point.  Such  interruptions  of  the  ex- 
position, and  appeals  to  the  learner  to 
say  where  he  is,  are  necessary,  too, 
for  the  reason  that  children,  even 
when  honestly  trying  to  follow  you, 
are  very  apt  to  go  off  on  a  side  path. 


The  peculiarities  of  their  mind,  their 
limited  experience,  all  that  makes 
their  thought  unlike  your  thought, 
expose  you  to  the  danger  of  being 
misapprehended,  unless  you  take  con- 
stant pains  to  examine,  to  draw  out 
the  new  thought-products  as  they 
form  themselves,  so  as  to  see  how  far 
they  understand  your  words. 

The  last  counsel  I  would  give  is 
this :  If  you  want  to  develop  the 
learner  into  the  child,  you  must  bring 
to  bear  what  we  call  moral  influence, 
so  as  to  form  the  habit  of  genuine 
conscientious  work.  And  here  I 
would  try  to  make  good  any  omissions 
that  may  have  struck  you  when  I  was 
speaking  of  starting  the  young  tyro 
in  the  path  of  knowledge.  While  I 
hold  that  the  utmost  labour  should 
be  undergone  by  the  teacher  in  order 
to  make  the  outset  easy  and  even 
pleasant,  I  am  no  less  strongly  con- 
vinced that  the  learner  must,  as 
soon  as  possible,  be  accustomed  to 
that  prolonged  methodical  application 
of  mind  to  a  subject  in  which  all  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  learning  con- 
sists. iLven  the  most  highly  gifted 
child  will  never  become  a  learner  till 
he  has  acquired  this  habit  of  steady 
pertinacious  study.  And  as  for  your 
average  child,  what  hope  can  there  be 
for  him  till  he  has  attained  it  ?  And 
here  let  me  say  that  giving  the  child 
something  to  do  outside  the  school 
is  not  only  justifiable  but  highly 
needful  if  you  want  to  form  him  as 
learner.  Home-work,  if  properly 
selected  in' quality  and  quantity,  is  of 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
value.  It  throws  the  jnipil  on  his 
own  unaided  exertions,  makes  a 
certain  demand  on  him  as  a  free 
moral  agent.  It  serves  to  develop  in 
him  a  fuller  consciousness  of  power, 
a  self-confidence  and  a  self-respect 
which  are  of  the  essence  of  the  inde- 
fatigable learner. 

Since  learning  is  thorough  methodi- 
cal work  involving  an  honest  desire 
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to  gain  real  knowledge,  you  must 
form  the  learner  by  forming  the  virtu- 
ous character.  I  venture  to  say  that 
dishonesty,  a  mean  desire  to  shrink 
exertion  and  a  readiness  to  pass  off 
scamping  for  genuine  work,  is  a 
greater  obstacle  to  the  teacher  than 
the  whole  mass  of  childish  stupidity, 
vast  as  are  its  dimensions.  And  you 
do  most  to  secure  the  learner  in  every 
child  when  you  develop  and  strength- 
en the  good  will  with  its  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign  behests  of  duty. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  see  the 
incredulous  smile  come  over  the  face 
of  the  practical  teacher  at  this  plea 
for  the  thorough  painstaking  develop- 
ment of  the  learner.  I  have  some 
little  means  of  knowing  how  appal- 
lingly far  our  actual  school-system  is 
from  even  an  approximation  to  the 
end  here  urged  as  of  paramount  value. 
Life  is  short,  you  will  remind  me, 
while  art  is  long.  The  examination 
looms  in  the  distance,  and  the  ex- 
aminer is  inexorable.  We  have  to 
pile  up  classes,  and  pile  up  subjects, 
till  we  lose  touch  with  the  individual 
child,  and  cannot  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  question  whether  he  keeps 
up  or  not — we  have  to  trust  to  the 
examiner  to  tell  us  this. 

Yes,  I  know  all  this,  and  so  deeply 
am  I  impressed  with  the  failure  of 
this  system  to  turn  out  learners,  that 
I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  prophesy 
disaster.     I  very  much  doubt  whether, 


if  the  result  of  our  newest  and  un- 
doubtedly our  best  schools  were 
tested — I  mean  our  girls'  high  schools 
— it  v/ould  be  found  that  one-half  of 
those  who  had  been  put  through  their 
mental  drill  carried  away  from  it  any 
impulse  towards  learning.  And  if 
this  is  true  of  the  best,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  worst?  Ask  yourselves 
what  all  these  school  girls  and  all 
these  school-boys  that  you  are  turning 
out  into  the  world  year  after  year  read 
after  they  leave  you,  and  you  can 
easily  answer  the  question  whether 
your  system  is  forming  learners. 

But  I  will  not  end  with  a  pessimis- 
tic note.  I  believe  that  we  are  slowly 
following  Germany  and  some  other 
countries  which  had  the  start  of  us  in 
recognizing  the  paramount  dignity 
and  value  of  clear  knowledge,  and  its 
correlative,  the  trained  power  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge.  We  must  recog- 
nize it  much  more  fully  yet.  The 
parent  must  recognize  it,  and  be  wil- 
ling to  extend  the  period  of  study  and 
to  expend  more  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it.  The  state  must  recognize 
it,  and  treat  education,  not  as  one  of 
its  smaller  side-interests,  but  as  its 
largest  and  most  vital  interest.  The 
community  that  first  comes  to  the 
full  and  distinct  perception  of  what 
Education  at  its  best  is  and  can  effect, 
is  the  community  that  will  persist  and 
expand  in  the  future  contentions  of 
the  race. — The  Educational  Times. 


"A  BLISS  TO  DIE  WITH." 

Our  lives,  O  fellow-men,  pass  even  so. 
We  watch  and  toil  and  with  no  seeming  gain  ; 
The  future  which  no  mortal  may  foreknow, 
May  prove  our  labour  was  not  all  in  vain. 

But  what  we  sow  we  may  not  hope  to  reap. 
Perfect  fruition  may  not  hope  to  win, 
Not  till,  work  weary  we  have  fallen  asleep. 
Shall  blossom  blow,  and  fruit  be  gathered  in. 


Let  it  be  so.     Upon  our  darkened  eyes 

A  light  more  pure  than  noontide  rays  shall 

shine. 
If  pain  of  ours  have  helped  our  race  to  rise, 
By  just  one  hair's-breadth  nearer  the  divine. 

Because  so  grea'  it  must  be  incomplete. 
Have  endless  possibilities  of  growth, 
Strength    to    grow   stronger,  sweetness    still 

more  sweet. 
Yearning  towards  God,  who  is  the  source  of 

both. 
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WHAT  CAN  TEACHERS  DO  TO  DRAW  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 
LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  POWER  INTO  THE  SERVICE 
OF  OUR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS? 

BY  HORACE  M.  WILLARD,   HOWARD  SEMINARY.  WEST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 
(Continued  from  page  i6.) 


AGAIN,  there  is  a  strange  lack  of 
esprit  de  corps  among  teachers. 
Those  courtesies  which  the  clergy  ex- 
tend to  each   other  ;  that  delightful 
social  intercourse  which  they  enjoy, 
even  those  of  widely  divergent  belief, 
is  greatly  lacking  among   those  who 
teach.     The  very  fact  that  one  is  a 
teacher    ought  to  give  him  a  certain 
claim  to  the  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation of  his  fellows.     The  men  of  the 
schools  are  not   bound    together   as 
they   should  be.     There  is   often    a 
critical  or  jealous    spirit  and  an  un- 
generous rivalry.     A  fellow  teacher  is 
not    sought    out,    his    acquaintance 
cultivated  and  his  interest  and  pleas- 
ure as  a  brother  worker  regarded.     I 
can    account    for    this    only    on     the 
principle  in  Physics  that  like  electrici- 
ties repel.     The  Homoeopathic  motto, 
"  Similia  similibus  curantur  ''  might 
be  adopted  in  such  cases  to  ad  van 
tage. 

Tenure  of  office  too,  or  rather  un- 
certainty of  such  tenure,  affects  un- 
favourably the  teacher's  calling.  He 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  salaried  man. 
If  in  a  public  school,  his  salary  is  deter- 
mined by  men  who  themselves  hold 
office  and  have  ambitions  for  political 
preferment.  A  rigid  economy  is  their 
wisest  policy,  and  they  are  often  very 
politic.  The  teacher's  position  may 
depend  on  favouritism  ;  political  cabals 
may  unseat  him  ;  the  quarrels  of 
committee-men  may  oust  him  ;  the 
political  influence  of  a  rich  parent 
may  overthrow  one  who  dares  to  be 
independent  in  politics  or  religion, 
who  forgets  that  upon  these  subjects 
his    mouth    must   be   sealed.     If   he 


teach   in  an  Academy,    even  greater 
trials  may  await  him.     For 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  jittle  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heav'n 
As  makes  the  angels  weep." 

"  With  devotion's  visage 

And  pious  action 

He  can  '  sugar  o'er 

The  Devil  himself '  " 

And  thus  in  truth 
"  Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 

their  currents  turn  awry 

And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

Well  might  Hamlet  say, — 

"  Who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 

time, 
Th'    oppressor's    wrong,     the    proud    man's 

contumely, 
The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make" 

by  quietly  resigning  his  position  ? 

The  influence  of  a  single  man,  if 
rich,  wholly  incompetent  for  the  place 
he  fills,  or  rather  holds,  may  be  such 
that  no  self-respecting  teacher  can 
submit  to  his  arrogant  dictation. 

In  short,  the  positions  in  schools, 
whether  public  or  private,  are  too 
much  subject  to  the  caprice  of  indi- 
viduals. They  lack  in  stability  and 
permanence,  hence  in  dignity.  "  My 
brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to 
be."  That  they  are  real  and  not 
fanciful  or  overdrawn,  any  teacher  of 
wide  experience  must  admit.  There 
are  many  exceptions,  but  these  do 
not  disprove  this  statement.  A  few 
I  who  have  attained  to  eminence  may 
reach  the  Elysian  fields  : 
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'•  Pauci,  quos  aequus  amavit 
Juppiter,  aut  ardens  evrxit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
dis  geniti  potuere. " 

"  Exinde  per  amplum 
mittimur  Elysium  et  pauci  iaeta  atva  tene- 
mus." 

But  these  few  bright  and  shining 
examples  are  in  the  minority,  and 
teaching  has  suffered.  Mrs.  Stowe 
says  :  "  Men  of  tact,  versatility,  talent 
and  piety,  will  not  devote  their  lives 
to  teaching.  They  must  be  ministers 
and  missionaries  and  all  that,  and 
while  there  is  such  a  thrilling  call  for 
action  in  this  way,  every  man  who  is 
merely  teaching  feels  as  if  he  were  a 
Hercules  with  a  distaif,  ready  to 
spring  to  the  first  trumpet  that  calls 
him  away."  Had  we  numbered  more 
men  like  Agassiz,  Arnold,  or  Horace 
Mann,  Mrs.  Stowe  would  not  say, 
"  merely  teaching." 

But  these  hindrances  which  make 
teaching  appear  unattractive  to  men 
of  culture  are  not  the  only  obstacles 
10  their  electing  it  as  a  life  work.  A 
strong  objection  has  been  that  it  does 
not  demand  of  its  followers  the  high 
degree  of  culture  which  the  so-called 
learned  professions  demand.  A  man 
is  not  admitted  to  the  bar  because  he 
is  a  college  graduate.  Neither  would 
he  for  that  reason  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tise medicine.  The  preacher  is  tram- 
melled who  gets  from  the  college  to 
the  pulpit ;  but  the  teacher  goes  at 
once  to  the  school-room.  There  is 
a  prevalent  notion  that  anybody  can 
teach  school  ;  that  the  teacher,  like 
the  poet,  is  born,  not  made,  nascitur 
noil  fit.  So  far  as  poets  are  concerned 
the  theory  can  do  no  harm,  as  the 
world,  by  the  nascitur  process,  has 
been  well  supplied  with  poets.  It  is 
a  dangerous  and  pernicious  doctrine 
in  its  application  to  teacning.  The 
call  for  able  leaders  to  man  our  secon- 
dary schools  has  been  long  and  loud, 
and  a  fit  process  for  fitting  them  for 
their  work  is  in  demand.  Why  need 
this  work  suffer  longer  by  comparison 
with  that  of  the  learned  professions  ? 
Why    may    not   teachers    take    their 


rightful  place  in  the  world  and  exert 
that  influence  over  society  to  which 
they  are  entitled  ?  Why  is  not  their 
work  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
profession  ?  Why  may  not  they  be 
regarded  as  producers,  as  factors  in 
the  material  and  intellectual  growth 
of  the  nation  ? 

Their  business  is  to  make  men  and 
women  out  of  the  crude  material 
which  comes  into  their  hands.  Not 
to  instruct,  merely,  but  to  educate, 
develop  brains  and  character,  in  short, 
to  make  a  man.  If  man  was  the 
noblest  work  of  the  Creator,  His  last 
and  bestcreation,  what  higher  work  can 
any  man  do  than  further  the  Creator's 
plan  in  developing  honest  men  }  "  I 
call  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
tion," says  Milton,  "  That  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  mag- 
nanimously, all  the  offices,  both  public 
and  private,  of  peace  and  war.  '  This 
work  demands  a  preparation  second 
to  none  ;  a  type  of  character  such 
that  nothing  short  of  the  noblest 
native  endowment,  supplemented  by 
the  highest  possible  culture,  can 
satisfy  the  demand.  No  smattering 
of  the  sciences,  languages,  and  mathe- 
matics, no  dilettantism  in  the  matter 
of  training,  but  a  varied  and  exacting 
course  of  study.  A  need  has  been 
recognized,  a  beginning  made,  which 
will,  I  believe,  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  new  ideal  school. 

"  We  may  not  be  able  to  realize  our  ideal, 
But  woe  be  to  us   if  we  have   no  ideal   to 
realize." 

Right  along  this  line,  I  believe 
that  we  can  do  something  so  to  ele- 
vate the  work  of  teaching  that  it  shall 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  A  beginning,  in  this 
country,  has  been  made  at  Johns 
Hopkins ;  Clark  University  is  con- 
tinuing the  same.  The  work  of 
Professor  Payne  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  is  in  the  same  line.  All 
these  movements,  and  others  which 
might  be  named,  especially  the  effort 
among  Massachusetts'  teachers  during 
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the  past  year,  have  initialed  a  move- 
ment to  which  the  State  must  give 
the  weigh:  of  its  approval,  a  "con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished." 
The  profession  has  suffered  be- 
cause the  many  bright  and  shining 
lights  are  not  in  the  ascendancy ; 
more  leaders  are  needed.  How  can 
they  be  secured  ?  Manifestly,  by  the 
removal  of  obstacles,  by.  an  effort  to 
"  make  straight  paths." 

In  1863,  twenty- ^even  years  ago,  I 
read,  in  this  city,  before  the  New 
England  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents, a  paper  on  the  "  Culture 
of  Teachers,"  in  which  I  most  earn- 
estly advocated  the  establishment  of 
a  collegiate  normal  school  in  Boston 
for  the  special  professional  training  of 
college  graduates  proposing  to  teach. 
If  the  Normal  School  has  done  so 
well  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  grammar  and  prim- 
ary grade,  why  may  we  not  have  a 
school  of  education,  corresponding  in 
grade  to  the  Andover  Theological, 
the  Harvard  Divinity  and  Law  School, 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surge- 
ons in  N.  Y.,  and  others*  of  similar 
character  and  rank,  whose  object 
should  be  to  give  to  minds,  trained 
by  a  college  faculty,  advanced  special 
training  and  technical  instruction  ? 
The  average  legislator,  politician,  or 
business  man  does  not,  perhaps,  see 
the  need  of  this.  He  wants  the 
practical.  No  money  expended  on 
that  which  is  theoretical. 

Principals,  drilled  in  the  school  of 
experience,  alone  know  the  perplexi- 
ties constantly  awaiting  them  in  train- 
ing the  raw  recruits  for  service.  The 
experience  of  successful  teachers  can 
not  be  purchased  by  the  new  and  un- 
tried. He  must,  by  the  same  round 
of  mistakes,  climb  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  success.  No  record  of  the 
past  has  he  to  guide  him.  Why 
would  it  not  be  equally  sensible  to 
allow  young  and  inexperienced  doctors 
to  acquire  their  knowledge  by  experi- 
ment    and     mistake  ?     Many     lives 


might  be  lost,  but  the  doctor  would 
gain  experience,  and,  after  experi- 
menting on  a  sufficient  number  of 
patients  or  patient  ones,  he  might  be- 
come a  good  practitioner. 

Education,  as  a  science,  is  still  in 
a      rudimentary     state.      The      vast 
amount  of  thought  which  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  by  thinkers  and 
philosophers    in    many   countries    is, 
for    the    most    part,    inaccessible    to 
young  teachers.     Though  much  of  this 
is  purely  theoretical,  and  not  the  result 
of  practical  knowledge,  much  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  students  ot  pedagogy. 
Oar    army    would    be    but    poorly 
officered  if  its  officers  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  ranks,  and  promoted 
solely  on  account  of  their  knowledge 
of  military  affairs    derived    from  the 
service.     West  Point  furnishes  it  with 
trained  men,  competent  to  take  the 
lead.     Not  so  in  the  army  of  teachers. 
Each    man  must  begin  as  a    private 
and  spend  years  of  valuable  time  in 
slowly  feeling  his  way.     But  let  him 
begin  his  work  with  a  consciousness 
of  mastery,  derived  from  his  thorough 
drill  in  the  best  things  in  the  science 
of  education,    and  he  will  waste  no 
time  in  experiment. 
j       The   Emile  of   Rousseau    was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  departure  in  edu- 
cational   theories.      German     writers 
have  made  extensive  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  education.     English 
writers  like    Spencer  and  Bain  have 
likewise    contributed    to    the    same. 
Spencer,    for    example,    has    clearly 
shown  the  need  of  suitable  food  for 
the  brain  to  work  upon — adapted  to 
each  stage  of  its  development.     Bain 
has  shown  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  stimulate  the  power  of  the 
brain    of   each    pupil    to    the    fullest 
activity.      In  the  same  way  many  an 
able  writer  has  given  his  contribution 
to    the  science  of  education.     As  a 
science  it  is  still  almost  in  its  infancy 
and   offers   a   most  inviting   field  for 
exoeriment  and  research. 
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Some  will  say  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
endow  a  chair  of  Pedagogy  ;  not  a 
chair  merely,  I  should  say,  but  anoth- 
er school  for  a  post-graduate  course 
of  study,  ranking  with  the  others  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  university.  This 
would  be  better  than  a  normal  college, 
because  it  could  have  the  benefit  of 
the  great  libraries  and  museums  of 
the  university,  in  addition  to  its  own 
special  endowments. 

I  believe  that  quite  as  much  time 
is  needed  for  the  preparation  of  a 
teacher  as  for  a  minister.  Eminent 
scholars  and  experienced  preachers 
prepare  the  latter  for  his  work.  The 
critical  study  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
is  necessary  ;  a  familiarity  with 
original  manuscripts  and  the  volumin- 
ous writings  of  the  fathers  is  required ; 
oriental  customs,  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  ;  the  growth  of  Christ- 
ianity, the  battles  for  the  faith,  the 
rise  of  sects,  the  doctrines,  systems  of 
philosophy,  criticisms,  ethics,  history, 
literature — all  this  and  much  more 
must  be  carefully  studied. 

From  Socrates,  who  was  the  first  to 
arouse  the  mind  to  an  examination 
of  itself,  down  to  the  present  time, 
the  work  of  all  writers,  of  whatever 
country  or  language,  would  be 
brought  into  suitable  shape  for  teach- 
ing and  study.  This  consolidation  of 
material  and  resources  would  lead  to 
definiteness,  to  a  science  of  education. 
The  number  of  subjects  for  study 
would  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the 
wonder  would  still  grow  that  men 
had  not  long  ago  devoted  themselves 
to  this  subject.  The  superiority  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  to  that  picked 
up  at  haphazard  by  varied  experience 
of  failure  and  success  would  be  ap- 
l)arent  to  all.  The  teacher  would 
begin  conscious  of  his  power  and  of 
his  ability  to  impart  knowledge. 

We  should  hear  less  of  dull  pupils 
and  more  of  the  bright  ones.  "  Much 
that  is  written  in  the  minds  of  one's 


pupils  in  indelible  ink  will  be  brought 
out  by  the  fire  of  thought." 

Wordsworth  called  his  brother  a 
voiceless  poet.  The  world  of  child- 
hood is  full  of  dumb  souls  waiting 
for  the  voice  of  the  Master  and 
Teacher.  We  need  those  who  will  re- 
cognize the  gem  before  it  is  polished. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  meth- 
ods, order  of  studies,  text-books, 
would  in  a  measure,  cease.  They 
would  be  settled  ex  cathedra  on  a 
rational  basis — founded  on  psycho- 
logical and  scientific  principles  ;  edu- 
cation would  cease  to  be  empirical 
and  would  become  scientific,  having 
taken  its  rightful  place  and  speaking 
with  authority. 

I  have  not  tried  in  this  paper  to 
lay  out  any  plan  for  drawing  into  the 
service  of  our  secondary  schools  men 
and  women  of  learning  and  teaching 
power.  The  general  public  cannot 
realize  the  need  of  this.  We  can. 
Let  us  by  discussion  discover  the  way. 

By  no  means  would  I  be  under- 
stood to  disparage  our  work.  I  re- 
gard it  as  second  to  none  on  earth. 
"  The  teacher  builds  the  sacred  edi- 
fice of  character  which  is  to  be  a  holy 
temple  for  God  to  dwell  in.  He 
raises  the  stately  structure  of  a  life 
work  which  shall  be  as  enduring  as 
the  law  of  God." 

He  moulds  the  character  of  the 
future  citizen.  Who  of  us  regrets  his 
choice  after  the  years  in  which  so 
much  of  joy  has  come  to  him?  He 
sees  the  manly  men  and  womanly 
women  whom  he  has  helped  to  train 
acting  well  their  part  in  life,  and  from 
them  receives  those  words  of  grateful 
appreciation  which  repay  him  for  his 
toil.  Such  words  are  an  inspiration 
and  lift  him  above  the  pettiness  and 
cheapness  which  are  the  bane  of 
ordinary  lives.  The  influence  of  the 
teacher  may  be  far-reaching;  and  "not 
until  the  day  of  final  review  will  the 
penetrating  stream  of  his  influence  be 
fully  revealed." — The  Academy. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  "  TEMPEST  "   FOR  CLASS-WORK. 


BY  WILLIAM  HOUSTON. 


THERE  are  many  ways  of  dealing 
with  such  a  composition  as  the 
"  Tempest  "  in  the  class-room,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  which  way  is  the  best. 
I  have  this  winter  a  class  taking  it  up 
one  night  each  week,  and  an  outline 
of  our  plan  is  subjoined,  at  the  re- 
quest of  many  English  teachers  who 
have  become  interested  in  the  matter. 
This  scheme  is  offered  for  consider- 
ation, not  as  being  specially  useful, 
but  to  enable  others  to  compare  their 
methods  with  mine,  and  I  hope  some 
other  teachers  of  the  "  Tempest  " 
will  send  you  their  schemes  for  publi- 
cation. Such  comparisons  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  the  teaching  better  all 
round  by  suggesting  to  all  of  us  new 
points  of  view,  and  new  modes  of 
treatment.  My  syllabus  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I.  Comprehension  of  the  text,  in- 
cluding : — 

1.  The  logical  structure  of  the 
sentences,  poetical  inversions,  ellipses, 
etc. 

2.  The  meaning  of  words  that 
either  have  passed  out  of  use  alto- 
gether, or  are  now  used  in  non-Shake- 
spearian senses. 

3.  Allusions  and  references  to  un- 
familiar things  and  incidents. 

4.  Figurative  language. 

5.  Obscurities  arising  from  corrup- 
tions of  the  text,  with  suggested 
emendations. 

II.  Motive  of  the  author  in  pro- 
ducing the  play,  and  the  occasion  of 
its  production. 

III.  General  form  of  the  play  : — 

1.  As  dramatic,  noting  the  essenti- 
als of  a  drama  as  a  work  of  art,  and 

2.  As  poetical,  noting  (a)  the  dif- 
ference between   poetry   and    prose. 


and   (b)    the    kind    of   poetry — epic, 
lyric,  and  dramatic. 

IV.  The  plot  or  story  : — 

1.  As  chronologically  developed 
(cf.  Lamb's  "  Tales  "  based  on  other 
plays). 

2.  As  artistically  evolved  (cf.  Wil- 
son's simile  of  "  two  clocks  "  keeping 
different  times,  to  illustrate  Shake- 
speare's method  of  keeping  the  stage 
action  within  a  reasonable  stage  limit, 
while  he  suggests  the  longer  time  re- 
quired for  the  evolution  of  the  plot). 
In  this  connection  note  the  device  of 

(a)  Prospero's  narrative  to  Miranda 
(Act  I.,  sc.  2). 

(b)  Prospeio's  dialogue  with  Ariel 
(Act  I.,  sc.  2). 

(c)  Prospero's  dialogue  with  Cali- 
ban (Act  I.,  sc.  2). 

(d)  Conversation  among  members 
of  Alonzo's  suite  (Act  II.,  sc.  i) 

V.  Structure  of  the  play,  as  such : — 

1.  The  unities,  and  how  far  they 
are  observed  ;  classic  and  English 
dramatic  ideals;  comparison  of  the 
"  Tempest  "  with  other  plays  of 
Shakespeare  in  this  respect. 

2.  The  mechanical  division  into 
Acts  and  Scenes,  and  the  relation  of 
these  divisions  to  the  progress  of 
action  and  narrative. 

3.  The  admixture  of  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  appropriateness  of  each 
form  to  the  persons  using  it,  and  to 
the  occasion  on  which  it  is  used. 

4.  The  admixture  of  comedy  with 
serious  action,  the  latter  amounting 
to  tragedy  so  far  as  the  feelings  of 
certain  persons  in  certain  situations 
are  concerned. 

VI.  Comparative  suitability  of  the 
play  :— 

1.  For  representation  on  the  stage, 

2.  For  private  reading. 
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3.   For  close  study, 
as  compared  or  contrasted  with  other 
plays   by   Shakespeare  and  by  other  • 
dramatists. 

VII.  Dramatis  persons  : — 

1.  Considered  as  individuals,  each 
with  a  thoroughly  developed  person- 
ality and  character,  and 

2.  Considered  in  relation  to  each 
other  in  various  situations. 

3.  Giving  in  both  cases  passages  to 
justify  the  opinions  held. 

VIII.  Imagery  of  all  kinds,  used 
as  artistic  devices  by  the  poet. 

IX.  Versification  on  its  technical 
side,  including  especially  rhythm,  and 
the  various  elements  of  tone  colour, 
such  as  rime,  alliteration,  and  onoma- 
topoeia. 

X.  Shakespeare's  use  of  nature  (i) 
by  way  of  description  ;  (2)  by  way  of 
analogy  or  suggestion,  and  (3)  as 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  play. 

XI.  Shakespeare's  treatment  of 
human  nature,  in  dealing  with  the 
passions,  the  sentiments,  humour,  wit, 
pathos,  religion,  conscience,  etc. 

XII.  Shakespeare's  use  of  the 
supernatural,  endeavourmg  to  find 
answer  to  such  questions  as  :  How 
far  he  himself  believed  in  magic  or 
sorcery  ;  whether  he  intends  Prospero 
to  be  regarded  as  really  a  magician, 
or  simply  as  a  man  of  great  natural 
powers  who  labours  under  the  delu- 
sion that  he  is  bringing  about  what  is 
actually  happening  in  a  natural  way  ; 
what  idea  Miranda  has  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  etc.  Compare  the  use 
of  the  supernatural  here  with  its  use 
in  such  plays  as  "  Julius  Caesar," 
"  Richard  III.,"  "  Hamlet,"  and 
"The  Midsummer's  Night's   Dream." 

XIII.  The  ethical  element  in  the 
play  —  retribution  for  wrong-doing, 
aggravation  and  development  of  the 
criminal  disposition,  the  danger  of 
growing  ambition,  the  evil  caused  by 
non-discharge  of  public  duty  even 
when   no  bad    purpose  prompts  the 


neglect,  the  two  murder  plots  and 
their  frustration,  different  treatment 
of  two  sets  of  plotters,  self-control 
and  magnanimity  of  Prospero,  their 
good  effect  on  Alonzo,  and  the 
omission  of  information  as  to  their 
effect  on  Antonio  and  Sebastian,  etc. 

XIV,  Exceptional  passages  —  dis- 
tinguished by  a  high  degree  of  artistic 
excellence  or  in  other  ways,  as  e.  g. 
Act  I.,  sc.  2,  "  Where  should  this 
music  be?  "  etc.  ;  ibid,  "  The  fringed 
curtains  of  thine  eye  advance,"  etc.  ; 
Act  II.,  sc.  I,  description  of  Gonzalo's 
imaginary  commonwealth  ;  Act  II., 
sc.  2,  Caliban's  soUloquy ;  ibid,  "  I 
do  not  know  one  of  my  sex,"  etc.  ; 
Act  III.,  sc.  2,  "  Be  not  afeard  ;  the 
isle  is  full  of  noises  ;"  Act  IV.,  sc.  i, 
"  Our  revels  now  are  ended,"  etc.  ; 
Act  v.,  sc.  I,  "  Dost  thou  think  so, 
spirit  ?  "  to  "  I'll  drown  my  book  ;  " 
the  masque  in  Act  IV.,  sc  i,  and  the 
lyrics  occurring  there  and  elsewhere. 

To  prevent  misconception,  I  make 
the  following  remarks  : — 

1.  The  above  scheme  was  prepared 
for  actual  use  in  my  own  class,  sub- 
ject to  whatever  modifications  experi- 
ence might  suggest,  and  it  is  published 
now  as  a  suggestion  for  others,  not  as 
a  sketch  of  an  ideally  perfect  treat- 
ment of  the  play. 

2.  Any  scheme  of  the  kind,  if  fol- 
lowed implicitly  and  unintelligently, 
is  as  likely  to  do  harm  in  the  hands  of 
an  incompetent  teacher,  as  to  do  good 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  competent. 

3.  What  is  called  "side  reading" 
is  practically  ignored,  because  the 
analysis  here  indicated  is  almost  pur- 
ely esthetic  or  artistic.  So,  I  think, 
should  the  teaching  of  the  "  Tempest " 
be.  This  is  so  much  more  important 
than  anything  about  the  play,  even 
the  facts  bibliographical  and  bio- 
graphical, and  the  time  for  class  work 
is  at  the  longest  so  brief,  that  to  direct 
attention  at  any  length  to  other 
matters  would  be  comparatively  a 
waste  of  time.     I  hope  the  examiners 
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for  1 89 1   will  take  the  same  view  in 
framing  their  questions. 

4.  The  scheme  is  based  on  the 
"  Tempest,"  and  is  not  intended  to 
be  regarded  as  in  all  respects  suited 
to  other  plays,  and  ■a.  fortiori  \.o  other 
poems  that  are  not  dramatic. 

5.  The  topics  enumerated  in  the 
syllabus  may  be  taken  up  in  different 
orders,  and  may  also  be — must  be,  in 
some  cases — taken  up  simultaneously. 

6.  The  discussion  of  these  themes 
should  take  up  practically  all  the 
time  of  the  class  in  the  class-room, 
and  as  acquaintance  with  the  play  is 
presumed,  it  follows  that  the  reading 
of  the  play  must  for  the  most  part  be 
done  privately.  The  best  way  to 
read  for  esthetic  purposes  is  to  read 
the  play  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  it  continuously 
at  a  sitting.  The  more  frequently  it 
is  read  the  better,  but  it  should  be 
read  by  every  pupil  and  by  the  teach- 
er at  least  once  a  week,  not  labori- 
ously, but  as  a  recreation.  I  can 
testify  from  experience  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  enjoy  it,  and  enjoyment 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  good 
teaching  of  a  work  of  art. 

7.  The  Socratic  method  should  be 
used.  The  aim  should  be  not  so 
much  to  get  the  pupils  to  entertain 
correct  views  on  the  points  raised,  as 
to  get  them  to  make  an  independent 
effort  to  solve  the  esthetic  problems 
for  themselves.  It  is  the  effort  that 
educates  them,  and  fortunately  effort 
making  in  class  is  a  safer  preparation 
for  a  proper  examination  than  is  the 
memorization  of  other  people's 
opinions. 

8.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  lioped  that 
the  examiner  will  be  some  one  who 
has  taught  the  "  Tempest."  Before 
I  took  it  up  in  class  I  thought  I  knew 


it  fairly  well.  An  examination  paper 
prepared  by  me  last  September 
would  have  been  very  different  from 
a  paper  I  would  prepare  now,  after 
nine  or  ten  weekly  discussions  of  the 
text.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  dozen 
more  evenings,  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  points  enumerated  in  the 
above  scheme,  will  further  and  gready 
modify  my  views  as  to  the  kind  of 
questions  most  likely  on  the  one  hand 
to  test  fairly  a  candidate's  real  and 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  play,  and 
on  the  other  to  furnish  teachers  with 
some  useful  hints  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  deal  next  year 
with  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of 
Venice.'' 

[Since  the  above  syllabus  was  put  in  type 
there  has  come  into  my  hands  a  very  brief 
scheme  of  study  of  the  "  Tempest,"  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Bailey,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of 
Oxford,  for  University  "  Extension  "  work.. 
I  herewith  append  it  as  containing  useful 
additional  suggestions  :  — 

I.  Widely  different  views  as  to  date  : 
I.   Evidence  :    (a)    external,    (b)    in- 
ternal. 
II.  Outline  and  source  of  the  plot. 

III.  Characters  : 

1.  Human  :  (a)  Prospero,  (b)  Miranda. 

2.  Non-human:  (a)  Ariel,  (b)  Caliban. 

IV.  The  comic  elements  of  the  play. 
V.  Geneial  ethical  ideas  : 

1.  Gain  may  be  loss,  and  loss  gain. 

2.  Service  may  be  freedom,  and  free- 
dom service. 

\T.   Some  political  and  social  questions  : 

1.  The    right    to    discover:    annex, 
colonize. 

(Bacon's  essay  :   "  Of  Plantations.'") 

2.  The  education  of  the  savage. 

3.  Inter-marriage   of  different   races. 
VII.   Does  the  "Tempest"  veil  a  hidden 

meaning  ? 
VIII.  Is  Prospero  Shakespeare  ? 

IX.  The  Epilogue.    Farewell. 

I  leave  this  with  the  remark  that  more  im- 
portance is  attached  by  Dr.  Bailey  to  infor- 
mation about  Shakespeare  and  the  "  Tem- 
pest "  than  I  am  willing  to  assign  to  it  in 
Kigh  School  work.] 
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KNOWLEDGE     OF     THE     HISTORY    OF    EDUCATION    NOT    A 
GIVER   OF    POWER. 


A  PERSON  would  justly  be  con- 
sidered demented  who  should 
advise  a  shoemaker  to  study  the 
history  of  shoes  in  order  that  thereby 
he  might  make  better  shoes.  The 
want  of  connection  between  the 
proposed  means  and  result  is  apparent 
at  once.  But  is  it  any  more  sensible 
to  urge  teachers  to  study  the  history 
of  education  in  order  that  thereby 
they  may  teach  better  ? 

This  is  not  a  new  topic  in  these 
columns.  In  the  past  we  have 
questioned  the  advisability  of  putting 
so  much  stress  on  the  history  of 
education  or  on  the  philosophy  of 
education  in  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  courses  of  the  country.  But 
the  idea  still  prevails  largely  that  a 
course  of  reading  for  teachers  would 
not  be  quite  orthodox  if  it  should 
omit  altogether  a  compend  of  the 
history  of  education  or  a  text-book  on 
the  application  of  mental  philosophy 
to  the  science  of  teaching. 

The  subject  is  revived  by  a  discus- 
sion briefly  reported  in  another  column, 
which  prompts  the  question  :  For 
the  ordinary  teacher  whose  supreme 
needs  are  wholly  of  a  practical  nature 
wherein  lies  the  value  of  the  history 
of  education  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see 
it  lies  just  where  the  value  of  the 
history  of  shoes  lies  for  the  man  whose 
need  is  to  make  good,  salable  shoes, 
that  is,  its  value  lies  nowhere,  it  does 
not  exist. 

Now  this  is  not  saying  that  there 
is  no  value  whatever  in  the  history  of 
education  ;  but  simply  that  it  is 
worthless  as  a  means  of  supplying  to 
teachers  dynamic  information  or 
practical  skill.  A  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  education  is  valuable  as  a 
small  ingredient  of  general  culture 
and  as  a  somewhat  larger  ingredient 


of  professional  culture.  But  such 
knowledge  acquired  as  patchwork, 
from  a  mere  compend,  does  not 
produce  culture,  is  no  real  index  of 
culture.  You  may  read  all  the  mere 
text-books  you  can  find  on  a  subject, 
but  you  will  not  thereby  acquire 
culture.  Culture  requires  wider  arti- 
culation, a  deeper  insight,  than  comes 
from  merely  stringing  facts  together 
in  the  memory.  But  it  the  facts  of 
educational  history  such  as  the  great 
mass  of  teachers  get,  do  not  contribute 
to  their  culture  then  these  facts  give 
them  nothing.  In  the  history  of 
education  as  a  science  and  aside  from 
the  biographies  of  a  few  of  the  person- 
alties that  figure  in  it,  there  is  nothing 
heroic,  nor  even  inspiring  until  one's 
horizon  takes  in  a  larger  view  of 
human  progress  than  comes  from 
reading  a  few  books. 

A  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
education  has  value  mainly  as  a  sign 
of  wide  reading  and  study,  as  affording 
an  honest  presumption  of  large  mental 
acquisitions  and  of  professional  or 
literary  tastes.  But  where  these 
acquisitions  and  tastes  do  not  precede 
or  underline  the  index  then  the  latter 
is  a  lie.  A  knowledge  of  such  history 
has  value  as  a  sign  in  the  same  way 
that  a  knowledge  of  spelling  has  value 
as  a  sign.  In  the  nature  of  things  the 
power  to  spell  correctly  should  mean 
that  one  has  read  so  much  literature 
that  as  a  result  he  has  mastered  the 
forms  that  he  has  seen  so  often  in 
his  reading.  In  this  sense  the  ability 
to  spell  is  a  true  sign  of  a  lettered 
person.  But  when  the  process  is 
violated  and  we  go  to  work  and  learn 
to  spell  from  the  spelling-book,  with- 
out any  reading,  then  the  power  to 
spell  signifies  nothing,  is  in  fact  a 
lying  index,   for  it  seems  to  indicate 
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possessions  and  achievements  that  do 
not  exist.  Many  a  good  speller  is  an 
absolutely  unlettered  person  in  any 
honest  sense  of  the  time.  For  him  the 
value  of  his  ability  to  spell  lies  in  its 
enabling  him  to  pass  for  that  which 
he  is  not,  a  lettered  person.  Since 
he  possesses  the  sign  he  is  wrongly 
credited  with  that  which  it  signifies. 
So  when  teachers  are  set  to  work 
to  acquire  the  history  of  education 
from    the    spelling-book    as    it    were, 


instead  of  getting  it  as  one  of  the 
threads  or  components  of  a  large 
fabric  of  knowledge  and  professional 
taste,  they  are  encouraged  to  acquire 
and  parade  a  sign  of  something  within 
them  which  is  not  there  in  any  real 
sense.  It  seems  to  us  that  for  teachers 
still  dwelling  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  and  culture  their  time 
might  be  much  better  spent  than  in 
this  premature  study  of  the  history 
of  education. — Ititelligence. 


PUBLIC   OPINION. 


Concentrating  its  Soul  on 
Pence. — S.M.D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
sends  The  Critic  this  note  : — 

"  In  the  matter  of  International 
Copyright  are  we,  as  a  nation,  asking 
'  What  is  just  ?  '  or  '  Will  our  books  be 
as  cheap  ?  "  Shame  on  us,  if  our  first 
consideration  be  a  few  pence  in  our 
pockets,  and  integrity  in  commercial 
dealing  our  second  !  Let  me  send  a 
warning  from  Ruskin  :  "A  nation  can- 
not last  as  a  money-making  mob  :  it 
cannot  with  impunity — it  cannot  with 
existence — go  on  despising  literature, 
despising  science,  despising  art,  des- 
pising nature,  despising  compassion, 
and  concentrating  its  soul  on  pence." 


The  Advantages  of  a  College 
Course. — We  find  in  the  college 
paper  issued  by  the  students  of  Cor- 
nell (Iowa)  college  a  description  of 
some  proceedings  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  on  the 
occasion  of  the  election  of  Prof 
Knowlton  as  Dean  of  the  law  depart- 
ment. The  students  in  this  depart- 
ment fell  that  "  there  ought  to  be  a 
demonstration."  They  held  a  meet- 
ing and  decided  to  be  present  at  7.30 
p.  m.,  armed  with  Roman  candles,  a 
hardwood  cane,  and  one  or  two  brick- 
bats in  their  coat  tails.  At  the  ap- 
pointed   hour    they    assembled,    six 


hundred  strong,  and,  headed  by  two 
German  bands,  proceeded  to  the 
new  dean's  home.  After  the  artillery 
of  fire-crackers  and  sky-rockets,  class 
and  university  yells,  and  the  dean's 
speech,  the  cry  went  up,  "  Do  the 
town  !  "  The  "  doing  the  town  "  con- 
sists of  running  everybody  and  every- 
thing off  the  streets.  As  this  cry 
spread,  every  store  was  instantly 
closed.  "  Take  the  street  cars  !  " 
was  the  next  cry.  But  not  a  car  was 
out.  On  hearing  that  the  students 
were  in  the  streets,  every  one  had 
been  run  into  the  station,  and  was 
under  lock,  key,  and  loaded  guns. 
Not  an  officer  was  to  be  seen.  Then 
they  went  to  a  public  meeting,  and 
here  they  were  warned  that  arrest 
would  follow,  and  they  retired.  Some 
of  the  brickbats  were  thrown  at  other 
students  who  interfered. 

The  only  suggestion  to  be  made  on 
the  above  is  to  the  people  of  Ann 
Arbor:  (i)  Make  a  big  jail  and  (2) 
keep  a  police  armed  with  revolvers  if 
necessary  ;  (3)  treat  a  disorderly  stu- 
dent just  as  other  disorderly  persons 
are  treated.  And  to  the  faculty  of 
the  university  we  say  that,  more  im- 
portant than  anything  those  students 
will  get  out  of  the  text-books  is  the 
training  they  will  get  in  good  be- 
haviour. 
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The  Blue  Coat  School. — And 
Christ's  Hospital,  as  the  "  Blue  Coat 
School,"  is  the  next  old  institution 
threatened  by  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
grim  old  pile  itself  is  threatened, — but 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  its  individual 
charm,  and  recall  its  antiquity  will 
vanish  if  once  the  baleful  competitive 
examination  enters  those  hallowed 
walls,  and  the  quaint,  picturesque 
little  figures  one  now  sees  romping 
bareheaded  in  the  quadrangle  just  off 
the  busy  city  thoroughfare  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  blue  coats  andyellow 
stockings,  and  clad  as  other  urchins. 
The  ''Blue.  Coat  School"  is  doing 
good  work ;  it  provides  a  splendid  edu- 
cation for  many  and  many  an  honest 
lad  who  would  never  have  either  wits, 
nerve,  or  physcial  endurance  to  pass 
through  the  ordeal  which  precedes 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  Surely 
there  might  be  one  or  two  places  left 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  those  who 
are  not  clever,  but  who  have  to  live 
•  and  to  earn  their  living  all  the  same. 


The  old  system  of  nomination  pro- 
vided for  such  boys,— they  had,  they 
have  still  a  right  to  be  provided  for  ; 
and  if  the  gentle,  tender-hearted  boy- 
king,  Edward  VI.,  who  founded  this 
noble  Christ's  Hospital,  could  make 
his  voice  now  heard,  I  fancy  it  would 
plead  for  the  weak  who  are  thus  to  be 
thrust  to  the  wall.  It  is  perhaps  just 
and  right — or,  at  all  events,  it  seems 
the  only  thing  to  be  done — that  co- 
veted posts  and  situations  should  be 
the  reward  of  competition,— those 
presumably  best  suited  for  the  places 
obtaining  them  ;  but  is  it  fair,  is  it  just, 
to  prevent  the  slower,  duller  boy  from 
getting  the  education  which  might  de- 
velop such  powers  as  he  possesses  ? 
How  may  we  take  from  him  the 
privilege  which  has  been  his  by  free 
gift  from  the  foundation  of  such 
institutions  as  Christ's  Hospital  ? 
Many  a  poor  pensioner  who  has  ren- 
dered the  state  good  service  will  sigh 
when  there  are  to  be  no  more  nomina- 
tions to  the  "Blue  Coat  School.'  — 
Z.  B.   Waljord,  in  The  Critic. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Individualism  in  Education. — 
Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  any  rou- 
tine discipline  is  that  it  fails  to  take 
account  of  the  vast  differences  which 
exist  between  individual  pupils,  and 
treats  a  whole  class  of  students  as  if 
they  all  were  cast  in  one  mould.  The 
very  first  task  of  the  educator  is  to 
place  himself  in  close  and  sympathetic 
contact  with  the  pupil,  and  thus  to 
discover  what  his  nature  offers  to 
culture  ;  the  next  task  is  to  adopt 
measures  to  develop  these  offerings. — 
Aila?itic  Monthly. 


A  Teacher's  Message  To  His 
Boys.— Dr.  Potts,  Head  Master  of  Fet- 
tes  College,  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  high 
attainments  as  a  classical  scholar,  and 
a  very  distinguished  educationist  and 


administrator  in  the  management  of  a 
large  school  —  was  very  suddenly 
called  away  last  year.  Knowing 
that  the  end  of  life  was  fast  draw- 
ing nigh,  he  said  he  wished  paper 
to  write  this  last  message  to  his  boys  : 
"  I  wish,  particularly,  to  offer  to  all 
the  boys  at  Fettes  College  (particu- 
larly to  those  who  have  been  here  any 
time)  my  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
their  loyalty,  affection,  and  generous 
appreciation  of  me.  I  wish,  as  a 
dying  man,  to  record  that  loving-kind- 
ness and  mercy  have  followed  me  all 
the  days  of  my  life  ;  that  for  me  faith 
in  God  is  the  sole  firm  stay  in  mortal 
life  ;  that  all  other  ideas  but  Christ 
are  illusory  ;  and  that  duty  is  the  one 
and  sole  thing  worth  living  for.'' — U. 
P.  Magazine. 
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A  Mastodon  Found. — Forty  miles 
west  of  St.  Thomas,  Canada,  the  bones 
of  a  mastodon  were  found  in  a  grave 
thirtv-five  by  twenty-one  feet.  They 
were  in  a  bed  of  marl  and  were  about 
six  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
length  of  the  animal  is,  from  the 
point  of  the  nostril  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  about  twenty-two  feet.  This  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  celebrated 
mastodon  giganteus,  discovered  near 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in  the  summer  of 
1845,  ^"d  the  skeleton,  as  a  whole,  is 
larger  and  more  complete  than  any 
that  have  been  found  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  California,  or  Ore- 
gon.—  The  School  'your/ial  (N.Y). 


What  is  Rattan  ? — Every  one 
knows  that  chairs  and  many  other 
pretty  articles  of  furniture  are  made 
of  rattan.  It  is  a  climbing  vine  found 
in  the  Celebes  and  other  Malayan 
countries.  Starting  with  a  trunk  as 
thick  as  a  man's  leg,  it  winds  through 
the  forest,  now  wrapping  a  tall  tree  in 
its  folds,  like  some  gigantic  snake, 
and  then  descending  again  to 
earth  and  trailing  along  in  snake  like 
curves  until  it  can  find  some  other 
stately  tree  to  fasten  and  climb  upon 
in  its  Dursuit  of  light   and  air.     The 


rattan  is  a  water  carrier.  The  thirsty 
traveller  has  at  all  times  a  tumblerful 
of  cool,  refreshing  water  at  his  com- 
mand by  cutting  off  six  or  eight  feet 
of  it,  and  putting  one  of  the  severed 
ends  to  his  mouth,  or  holding  it  over 
a  dish  to  catch  the  water. — The  School 
journal  {"^Y). 


Why  Thunder  Storms  Affect 
Milk. — The  effect  of  an  electrical 
discharge  is  to  decompose  a  portion 
of  the  atmospere,  by  which  ozone  is 
produced.  This  substance  is  an  oxide 
of  oxygen,  and  its  action  is  often 
believed  to  be,  and  may  be,  the  cause 
of  the  souring  of  milk,  beer,  and  fresh 
wine  during  thunder  storms.  No 
doubt  if  the  milk  is  submerged  in 
water,  and  access  of  air  is  prevented, 
no  result  of  the  kind  will  occur  ;  and 
as  the  more  milk  is  exposed  to  the 
air  the  more  it  will  be  affected  by  the 
ozone,  the  milk  in  open  shallow  pans 
will  be  acidified  more  readily  than 
that  in  deep  pails,  although  these  may 
be  open.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  heat  of  the  air  preceding 
thunder  storms  is  more  directly  the 
agent  in  the  souring  ot  the  milk  than 
the  ozone  that  may  exist  in  the  air 
after  the  storm  is  passed.  —  Oitr  Tunes. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  submarine  telegraph  system 
ot  the  world  now  consists  of  120,070 
nautical  miles  of  cable.  Since  the 
West  African  system  of  cables  was 
completed  to  Cape  Town,  Africa  is 
completely  encircled  by  submarine 
telegraph.  Eleven  cables  span  the 
North  Atlantic  and  five  companies, 
owning  over  30,000  nautical  miles  of 
cable,  send  telegrams  between  North 
America  and  Europe. 


The  Sea  Route  to  Siberia,  vvhich 
Captain  Wiggins  has  spent  a  life  and 
a  fortune  in  opening  up,  has  at  last 
become  a  successful  commercial  high- 
way between  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Russia.  Two  ships  left 
London  at  the  beginning  of  August 
with  cargoes  destined  for  Karraoul,  a 
Siberia  port  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  up  the  Yenisei,  where  they  dis- 
charged their  cargoes  into  river  boats. 


Geography. 
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and,  after  remaining  for  nineteen  days, 
returned  to  London  which  was  reach- 
ed after  an  absence  of  eighty-four 
days.  Had  the  vessels  not  been 
detained  in  Siberia,  the  round  trip 
would  have  been  accomplished  in  less 
than  sixty  days.  As  the  Yenisei 
River  is  navigable  for  over  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  its  course,  and  light 
draught  vessels  can  almost  reach  the 
border  of  China,  the  trade  possibilities 
opened  up  by  this  route  are  simply 
incalculable.  The  Obi  River,  which 
drains  an  immense  country,  is  also 
open  to  navigation.  Recent  travel- 
lers state  that  Siberia  possesses  as 
healthful  a  climate  as  the  Northern 
States  of  the  American  Union  and  a 
greater  extent  of  fertile  grain  lands 
than  is  contained  in  the  whole  con 
tinent  of  North  America.  This  vast 
country  is  separated  from  Russia 
Proper  bv  a  chain  of  mountains  and 
by  a  vast  wilderness,  which  renders 
land  transport  from  the  West  far 
more  expensive  than  by  the  sea  route. 
To  the  east,  another  vast  wilderness 
cuts  off  this  country  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Siberia  will,  if  not  restricted  or  pro- 
hibited, become  very  great  within  a 
few  years.  All,  however,  depends 
upon  the  Czar,  who,  though  he  has 
shown  some  encouragement  in  the 
opening  up  of  the  route,  may  be 
moved  by  his  councillors  to  close  it 
by  edict,  if  it  is  found  to  interfere 
seriously  with  Russian  trade  or  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  exile  system. 
— The  Montreal  Wit7iess. 


Geography  and  History. — The 
relations  existing  between  geography 
and  history  would  seem  to  demand 
that  one  should  not  be  taught  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  by  teaching  less  of  detail  in 
geography,  time  may  be  found  for 
training  children  to  read  and  appre- 


ciate history  ?  The  two  studies  are 
properly  complements  of  each  other. 
The  one  is  a  description  of  the  earth 
and  the  other  a  story  of  the  people 
who  have  lived  on  the  earth.  If 
either  is  presented  with  no  reference 
to  the  other  it  often  becomes  a  dry, 
and  uninteresting  subject.  The  teach- 
ing of  geography  for  this  reason  has 
lacked  life  and  colour.  Something 
is  gained  when  interesting  books  of 
travel  and  adventure  are  permitted  to 
enliven  the  lesson,  but  a  still  richer 
benefit  is  conferred  when  the  teacher, 
after  discussing  the  physical  structure 
and  topography  of  a  country,  directs 
his  pupils  to  some  striking  events,  or 
epochs,  which  have  marked  the  history 
of  that  country,  or  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  patriots  and  warriors,  its 
social  and  industrial  progress,  and  the 
causes  therefor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  relief  and  topography  of  a 
country  are  of  no  value  except  as  they 
reveal  reasons  for  what  nations  have 
been  able  to  accomplish.  There  is 
logic  in  events.  There  is  still  closer 
logic  in  the  soil  and  what  it  produces, 
or  in  a  given  section  of  country  and 
what  the  human  race  has  wrought 
within  its  borders. — 5.  T.  Dutton, 
Netv  Haven  {Intelligence). 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Travellers' 
Club.— The  Travellers'  Club  of  the 
University  held  its  first  meeting  Oct. 
10,  1890.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Professor  H.  F.  Reid  of  the  Case 
School  of  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  by  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht,  for 
several  years  Professor  of  Pedagogics 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 
The  following  are  abstracts  of  their 
remarks  : — 

"The  Muir  Glacier  in  Alaska." 
By  Professor  H.  F.  Reid,  Ph.D.  A 
party  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  P. 
Gushing,  H.  M.  McBride,  R.  L.  Case- 
ment, C.  A.  Adams,  J.  F.  Morse,  and 
Harry  F.   Reid,  passed  last  summer 
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encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Muir 
Glacier,  Alaska,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying    and   exploring   the   glacier. 

The  mouth  of  Muir  Glacier  is 
situated  in  latitude  58°  50'  N.,  and 
longitude  about  136°  W.  of  Green- 
wich. It  lies  among  the  mountains 
near  the  southern  end  of  the  great  St. 
Elias  range,  and  drains  an  area  of 
about  a  thousand  square  miles.  The 
snow  which  falls  on  this  area  is  com- 
pressed into  ice,  and  moves  down 
like  a  river  into  an  inlet  of  Glacier 
Bay.  Here  the  glacier  ends  in  a 
great  ice  wall  a  mile  and  a  hall  broad, 
and  in  places  rising  up  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  vertically  from  the 
water's  edge.  From  this  .  ice-front 
great  masses  of  ice  continually  break 
off  with  a  loud  report  and  float  away 
as  icebergs.  We  saw  some,  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  long,  standing 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  out  of  the 
water,  though  usually,  in  the  act  of 
falling,  the  larger  masses  break  up 
into  smaller  pieces. 

Captain  Carroll,  of  the  steamship 
Queen,  has  sounded  a  depth  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  just  in  front 
of  this  ice-wall ;  the  ice,  which  un- 
doubtedly reaches  to  the  bottom,  must 
therefore  be  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
thick  in  the  middle. 

Our  first  work  was  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  glacier  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  size,  the  breadth  and  height 
of  the  ice  front,  the  distance  and 
height  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
etc.  Our  instruments  were  supplied 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. We  measured  off  a  base  line 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long  on 
the  west  side  of  the  inlet,  and  by 
triangulation  established  the  positions 
of  a  number  of  prominent  points.  To 
these  points  we  carried  our  plane-table 
and  mapped  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  ;  fixing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  positions  of  more  distant  points, 
to  which  the  plane-table  was  then 
taken  and  the  work  continued.     The 


mountains  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Muir  Glacier  are  not 
very  high  (only  from  six  to  seven 
thousand  feet),  but  on  account  of 
their  high  latitude,  and  the  large 
annual  snowfall,  they  have  all  the 
appearance  and  characteristics  of 
mountains  of  twice  their  altitude  in 
the  Swiss  Alps.  About  fifty  miles  to 
the  west  tower  the  Fairweather  group 
with  at  least  two  peaks  over  fifteen 
thousand  feet  high. 

The  motion  of  the  ice  interested  us 
particularly.  An  expedition,  which 
visited  this  glacier  four  years  ago,  re- 
ported that  the  motion  was  from  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  a  day.  The  glacier, 
near  its  front,  is  broken  up  by  deep 
crevasses  into  innumerable  ridges 
and  pinnacles  of  ice.  It  was  by  ob- 
serving the  positions  of  certain 
pinnacles,  at  intervals  of  several  days, 
that  the  above  result  was  obtained. 
All  observations  on  other  glaciers 
have  shown  motions  much  slower 
than  this.  The  Mer  de  Glace,  in 
Switzerland,  moves  but  three  feet  a 
day.  Fearing  that  an  error  might 
have  arisen  by  mistaking  one  pinnacle 
for  another,  we  determined  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  force  a  way 
across  the  glacier  and  plant  in  the  ice 
a  set  of  black  and  red  flags,  whose 
positions  could  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  our  two  transits,  one  plac- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  glacier.  We 
were  provided  with  ice-axes,  such  as 
are  used  by  climbers  in  the  Alps ; 
and  wherever  there  was  any  danger 
of  an  accident  we  were  fastened  to- 
gether by  a  rope,  so  that  if  one  slipped 
the  others  could  hold  him.  VVe 
made  trial  after  trial,  now  from  the 
east  side,  now  from  the  west  side,  of 
the  glacier  ;  and  finally  succeeded  in 
setting  out  a  satisfactory  row  of  flags, 
though  a  short  distance  in  the  middle 
of  the  glacier  defied  all  our  efforts  to 
cross  it.  The  observations  on  the 
flags  showed  a  motion  of  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  a  day  in  the  most  rapidly 
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moving  portion  of  the  ice.  The  great 
care  we  took  to  avoid  all  sources  of 
error  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  result 
is  substantially  correct. 

Muir  Glacier  shows  many  eviden- 
ces that  it  is  undergoing  great  changes. 
It  is  the  objective  point  of  excursions 
which  take  place  every  summer  from 
Puget  Sound.  The  captains  of  the 
steamers,  who  have  visited  it  for 
several  years,  claim  that  they  notice  a 
recession  of  the  ice  front  of  a  mile  or 
more.  Though  probably  true,  this  is 
somewhat  indefinite,  for  they  took  no 
means  to  determine  its  position  from 
time  time.  We  mapped  in  the  ice 
front  and  fixed  its  position  with  re- 
spect to  two  cairns  of  stones  which 
we  made.  If,  in  a  few  years  from 
now,  some  one  again  fix  its  position 
with  respect  to  these  same  cairns,  the 
rate  of  recession  can  be  accurately 
calculated. 

The  moraines  of  Muir  Glacier  ex- 
hibit   peculiarities    which    have    not 


been  observed  elsewhere.  About 
twelve  miles  back  from  the  front  of 
the  ice  is  a  broad  valley,  which  forms 
a  second  outlet  to  the  glacier.  The 
glacier  runs  four  or  five  miles  down 
this  valley  and  ends  in  a  second  ice- 
wall  in  a  lake.  A  large  moraine  can 
be  traced  from  the  top  of  this  ice-wall 
and  down  to  the  main  ice  front,  with- 
out anywhere  approaching  the  moun- 
tain side.  A  moraine  with  two  ends 
and  no  apparent  beginning  is  rather 
a  puzzling  phenomenon. 

We  made  magnetic  determinations, 
and  also  regular  meteorological  obser- 
vations for  about  two  months.  The 
weather  last  summer  was  unusually 
fine  for  Alaska.  However,  one  can 
hardly,  with  reason,  complain  of  the 
bad  weather  when  it  does  come,  for  it 
is  to  the  large  amount  of  precipitation 
that  we  owe  the  existence  of  the 
glaciers  and  the  grand  scenery  of  this 
region. — The  J^ohns'  Hopkins'  Uni- 
versity Circular. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  Chancellor's  Scholar- 
ships — The  Hon.  Edward  Blake, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, has  doubled  his  generous  dona- 
tion of  $10,000  made  last  February, 
and  with  this  sum  of  $20,000  founded 
matriculation  scholarships  in  the 
University.  Mr.  Blake's  proposal 
was  cordially  and  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  Senate  and  the  news  of  his 
gift  will  be  hailed  with  interest  and 
pleasure. 


FREE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

IT  is  stated  that  there  are  43,000 
underfed  children  attending  the 
London,  Eng.,  schools.  For  a  few 
years  past  generous  and  public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  city  have  been  giving 


these  children  one  meal  a  day  in 
order  that  they  may  profit  by  the 
instruction  given  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
who  holds  the  opinion  that  before 
kind-hearted  people  feed  children, 
either  at  their  own  or  any  other  per- 
son's expense,  the  parents  should  first 
be  dealt  with,  relates  the  following 
significant  case  :  A  man  in  receipt  of 
good  wages  devoted  the  odd  shillings 
to  his  wife  and  family,  keeping  for 
himself  the  solid  weekly  sovereign  ; 
and  one  of  his  children  who  went  to 
the  Board  school  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  visitor  as  being  evidently 
underfed.  The  father  was  sent  for 
and  was  plainly  told  by  the  doctor 
that  the  boy  wasr  being  starved.  It 
was    necessary  that    he   should   have 
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every  day  one  meal  of  meat,  a  pint 
of  milk  and  an  egg  for  breakfast. 
The  father  was  properly  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  at  once  promised  to  do 
what  was  required ;  and  he  has  since 
acted  up  to  his  word.  Every  one 
who  is  familiar  with  even  such  a  city 
as  Toronto  knows  how  troublesome 
it  is  to  get  parents  to  send  their  child- 
ren to  either  the  public  or  Sunday 
school.  How  often  he  is  met  with 
the  statement  that  the  children  have 
no  shoes  or  proper  clothes  to  go  to 
school.  And  not  unfrequently  it  is 
added  that  the  children  must  work  to 
have  something  to  eat.  It  may  be 
the  right  of  a  Christian  state  to  see 
that  parents  attend  to  their  duty  of 
educating  their  children — it  may,  per- 
haps, be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  state 
to  educate  the  children,  whether  the 
parents  be  willing  or  no.  But  if  any 
one  thinks  that  supplying  free  school 
books  is  going  to  end  the  trouble 
about  school  attendance,  all  that  need 
be  said  at  present  is  that  such  an  one 
has  only  begun  to  wrestle  with  the 
question.     As  giving  some    informa- 


tion on  this  question  we  add  an  ex- 
tract showing  what  the  experience  of 
the  schools  in  Prussia  is,  taking  the 
city  schools  of  Berlin  as  the  type  : 
"  Formerly  the  schools  furnished 
books  free  of  charge  to  children  who 
declared  they  could  not  afford  to  buy 
them.  But  it  was  found  that  they  did 
not  care  much  about  books  which 
they  got  so  easily.  They  handled 
them  roughly  and  frequently  lost 
them.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
books  were  kept  in  the  class-room,  it 
took  much  extra  time  and  trouble  to 
collect  and  distribute  them.  After  a 
thorough  test  both  methods  have  been 
rejected.  At  present  the  children 
own  their  books,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  comparatively  few  parents 
are  actually  too  poor  to  buy  them, 
and  to  meet  such  extreme  cases  a  few 
free  books  are  now  kept  in  each 
school.  The  children  carry  their 
books  in  knapsacks  by  means  of 
shoulder-straps.  In  these  they  also 
carry  a  lunch,  which  generally  con- 
sists of  bread  and  butter,  and  which 
they  eat  at  ten  o'clock." 


SCHOOL  WORK 
MATHEMATICS. 


Archibald  MacMurchv,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Editor. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

JUNIOR    MATRICULATION,  1S90. 

ARTS — ALGEBRA — PASS. 

Examiner — A.  R.  Bain,  LL.D. 
(Solutions  by  I.    |.  Birchard,  Ph.D.) 
4.   Show  that 

(I)    3  +  r  =  o,  if; 


(2) 


A^ 


B      C 


and 


xi  -\-y-^  +2^ 


i^  +  77  -'• 


4.   (i)  Since 
y  +  z       X 


y 

c-b     h 


-,  and  .■ 


.'.    xxo  —  [y-\-z)  {h  -  a)  =  o, 


o       b- 

.' .  y-\-z  —  o,  since  &-a  is  supposed  not  to  be 
zero. 

A-'        i5^        C" 
(2)   We  have  "3r-~~r-~i~ 


^2  +  ^2  ^-C^ 


y 

^-^  + 


=  1. 


Now  in  the  equality- 
multiply  the  terms  in  succession  by  the  four 
equal  fractions  given,  and  we  get  the  re- 
quired result. 

5.  A  and  B  were  travelling  on  the  same 
road  toward  Toronto,  A  at  the  rate  of  a 
miles,  B  at  the  rate  of  h  miles  per  hour.     At 
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noon  A  was  m  miles  and  at  6  p.m.  B  was  n 
miles  from  Toronto.  Find  how  many  hours 
from  noon  A  passed  B,  a  being  greater 
than  b.  Interpret  the  result  when  ^=40, 
3  =  5,  b—T,,  and   «  =  26  ;  also  when  m  =  i8. 

5.  Let  jr=  number  of  hrs.  after  noon, 
Then  distance  of  A  from  'Yoxon\.o=>n-  ax 

"  ''  B  "       =n  +  6b-bx 

m-  ax^n  +  6b  -  bx. 

VI  —  n  -  6b 


from  which  x  —  - 


a-b 


Substituting  values  of  letters  we  get  x^^-z 
in  the  former  case,  and  x=  +3  in  the  latier. 
The  meaning  being  that  A  passed  B  at  10 
a.m.,  and  2  p.m.,  in  the  two  rase>  respec- 
tively. 

6.  Solve 

(i)  xyz  =  a{yz-zx-  xy) 

=  b{zx  -  xy  - yz)^c\xv  - yz  -  zx). 
f\{c^dY-  {a^bY\ 
(a\b){c^d) 
l{a^-bY 


(2)   [a^bYy  -f 


{c  +  d) 


+   {c^dy^x. 


{a  +  b)  (c^d)x -  (c  -f  d)y  -  2{a  +  b) . 
6.  (i)   Dividing  I  he  first  equation  hy  axyz 


Similarly 


and 


Add  the  three  equations,  then 

-(-  +  -  +  -)     "      ■ 

\   r-  1/  ::    ' 


+ 


+ 


y  z   '  a  b 

From  this  sub'r'Ct  the  first  equation 
z  I  I  -  zbc 

-  7  "  T  +  7'     °^  ^"  "     i^c   ' 


7.    Solve  (l)  x2-4Jr-|-3-7 

k/x^-9x-6  =  s^  -3- 
(2)  2A-^  -  xy=6  and  21*  -  ixy  =  8. 
7.  (I)  x-'-4x  +  3-  7 


v/; 


9Jf  -  6 


5x-3> 

{x'^  -gx  +  6)  -  7\/x-'  -gx-6  =  o, 


v/. 


9^ 


+  6  (v/j:'-9j:-1-6-7  )-o. 


V;t-^  -9;r  +  6: 


o,  or 


from  which  j;-  -  9^:  +  6  =  o 

or  X-  -9^  +  6  =  49, 

•.  ^-9+v/8i  -  24  Qf  ^  _  9±^. 8 1^172 
2  2 

=  4(9±v/57).     =i  (9+^^253). 
(2)   2  .r'^  -  jry=r6 

2y  -3-«"7-8. 
Add   the   equations,  divide  by  2  and  take 

the  square  root  ;  then  .x -  j'=  \/7  " 

S  cond  equation  may  be  written  : 
x{x  +  x-y)=^6  (('  m  which,  by  subslitu'iim. 

x'^  ^xv'  7  -  6=  ', 

.-.  X  -    ~v'  7  ±v/3»      ,,^-3v7  ±^31, 
2  2 

8.   Investigate  the  relations  of  the  roots  of 
ax''  +bx  +  c-=0  to  the  coefficients. 
■    Find   what  values   of  m   will   give    equal 
r  ots  to  j:'' -  3  (2  + ;«)  x  +  g  (5  +  ///)  =  o,  a   d 
>oive  the  equation  in  each  case. 

8.  First  part  of  question  is  "  Book-work.'' 
Conditions  that  equation  ax-  +  bx  +c  =  O 
may  have  equal  roots  is  b^=4ac-.  Applying 
this  principle  to  given  example,  then 

g(2  + mY  -3^  (5  +  w)=o. 
Simpliiyin^  and  solving,  ;//—  +4 

9.  Using  the  relations  referred  to  in  the 
first    part    of    question    8,    determine    what 

X2  +  4X  -  16 


values  of  the  fraction 


will  ti'ak': 


9x  +  6  -  7  —  o 


X  imagina'y. 

X''  +4X-  16 

Q.  Put =/•  ;    clear  of  fractions 

^  x-4 

and  a' range  in  quadratic  form 

jc^  -  (/t  -  4)x  +  4  (k-  4)  --0. 
Now  the  conditions  that  x  may  be  imaginary 
is  b^  -  4ac  musi  be  negative  ;  or 

{k  -  4)''-  -  16  [k  -  4)  is  negative, 
.  •.  /t- 4- 16  is  negative,  or /(■<^  20. 

CLASSICS. 

|.  Fletciiek,  B.  a.,  Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Editor 

NOTES    ON    CICERO,  IN    CAT.,    III. 

55  II.  Toto  indicio,  etc. — When  all  the 
information  had  now  been  produced  and  laid 
before  the  .Senate. 

Donitim  siiiuit.      Bi;h1.,  316,  iii. 
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Per  quern. — Through  whose  instrumen- 
tality.    (Brad.,  p.  218,  16.) 

Nihilne,  etc. — Whether  he  had  had  no 
conversation  with  them.     .     . 

Ille  subito,  etc. — Suddenly  losing  his  head, 
from  a  conviction  of  his  guilt,  he  showed 
how  remarkable  the  power  of  conscience  is 
(impf.  due  to  sequence  of  tenses). 

Quum  id,  etc. — Contrary  to  the  general 
expectation,  instead  of  denying  he  suddenly 
acknowledged  his  guilt. 

Ingenium  ilhid,  etc. — That  remarkable 
ability  and  readiness  in  speaking  which 
always  stood  him  in  such  good  stead. 

§  12.  Sine  uomine. — Without  an  address, 
i.e.,  without  the  usual  formula  with  which  a 
letter  began  :  e.g.,  Cicero  Attico  S.  D. 
(salutem  dat.). 

Quis  sim,  etc. — Who  I  am  you  will  learn 
from  the  person  I  have  sent  to  you  [i.e.,  the 
bearer).  Be  a  man  ;  remember  the  length 
you  have  gone  already  and  consider  what 
now  remains  to  be  done.  Avail  yourself  of 
everyone's  help,  even  of  that  of  slaves. 

§13.    Quutn    .     .     .    turn.     Brad.,  §  494. 

Ilia  certissi»ia.—-T\\Q  following  (Brad., 
341)  seemed  to  me  very  convincing  proofs  and 
evidence  of  guilt :  their  letters,  their  seals 
and  their  hand-writing ;  h  ut  the  following 
more  convincing  still  :  their  pallour,  their 
glances,  their  expression  and  their  silence. 

Inter  se.~OnQ  another.  The  usual  form 
for  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Indicari — To  be  informed  upon. 

Senaliint.     Brad.,  248. 

De  sumnia  re p.—L\t.  with  regard  to  the 
supreme  common  weal,  i.e.,  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

Quid  fieri  placerct.-  What  action  they 
wished  should  be  taken.  "  De  hac  re  quid 
fieri  placet "  was  the  regular  formula  by  which 
the  presiding  magistrate  asked  the  senator 
for  his  opinion  [sententid]  upon  any  question 
before  the  House. 

Prindpibus. — The  leading  men. 

Varietate. — Diversity  of  opinion. 

Primum  .  .  .  delude. — In  the  first 
place     ...     in  the  .second  place. 

§  14.  GratiiC  agunlur.  —  I  received  a  vote 
of   thinks,     Crati.^s    agere,   thank  ;    gratiam 


habere,  feel  gratitude  ;  gratiam  referre,  prove 
one's  gratitude. 

Verbis  amp. — In  the  most  complimentary 
terms. 

Sit.     Brad.,  484  [b). 

Forti  fid.  Predicative.  Tr.  "  Had  found 
them  brave  and  loyal  assistants." 

Colleges. — C.  Antonius,  uncle  of  the  tri- 
umvir Mark  Antony.  He  was  consul  with 
Cicero  in  63. 

A  suis  et  reip.  consiliis.  — From  his  own 
and  the  public  counsels.  He  had  been 
friendly  to  Catiline,  but  had  been  won  over 
by  Cicero  with  the  promise  of  the  governor- 
ship of  Macedonia  for  the  following  year. 

Abdicasset. — -He  could  not  be  cabed  to 
account  while  he  remained  in  office. 

In  custodiaiii  trad. — .Should  be  given  iuio 
custody.  This  was  called  custodia  libeia. 
The  prisoner  was  handed  over  to  a  magis- 
trate or  a  leading  senator  who  was  held 
responsible  for  his  safe-keeping. 

Ad  sollicitandos.  —  For  the  purpose  of 
tampering  with.  From  sollus,  quite  (obso- 
lete), and  cio,  move. 

Primum. — With  perductos.  By  whom,  it 
was  well  known,  the  Cauls  had  first  been 
brought. 

Reliquornm  rncntes,  etc. — That  the  treach- 
erous resolves  of  the  rest  might  be  changed. 

S  15.  Siipplicatio. — A  solemn  thanks-giv- 
ing. 

Meo  nomine. — O.i  my  account. 

Quod  .  .  .  contigit. — Since  the  foun- 
dation of  this  city,  I  am  the  first  to  whom, 
acting  in  a  civil  capacity,  this  piece  of  good 
fortune  has  fallen.  (The  toga  was  the  regular 
dress  of  the  Roman  citizen  in  time  of  peace.) 

Liber assem.     Brad.,  484  (A). 

Qutr  supplicatio,  etc. — If  this  thank.sgiving 
should  be  compared  with  others,  it  differs  in 
this :  others  were  appointed  for  national 
service  ;  this  one  for  national  preservation. 
(Bene  gesta  :  sc.  republica,  i.e.,  because  the 
commonwealth  was  well  administered.) 

Prcctoris  jus.  —  His  rights  as  praetor. 

Ut  ipiic,  etc.  —  .Antecedent  in  rel.  clause 
and  rel.  clause  thrown  forward,  as  usual 
when  the  antecedent  is  emphatic.  Tr.  In 
order    that,    by   punishing    L.    as    a   private 
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person,  we  might  be  freed  from  any  scruple 
we  might  have  felt,  though  no  such  scruple 
prevented  the  celebrated  Marius  from  killing, 
etc. 

Glatccia. — A  corrupt  demagogue  and  a  sup- 
porter of  Saturninus,  killed  (B.C.  loo)  by  the 
mob  who  were  exasperated  at  his  brutal  mur- 
der of  Memmius,  a  rival  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship. Marius  was  friendly  to  him,  but, 
though  consul,  was  powerless  to  prevent  his 
death. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

n  utn,^  i  H.I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
t.auois  -j  ^  pj   Frasek,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Expand  into  compound  or  complex 
sentences : 

((?)  There  being  only  four  members  pres- 
ent no  business  could  be  done. 

(d)  He  gave  orders  to  have  all  the  doors 
and  windows  securely  fastened. 

(c)  It  will  require  our  united  efforts  to 
accomplish  it. 

(d)  I  see  no  other  way  of  preventing  such 
a  result. 

(c")  They  have  decided  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  plan. 

2.  Change  from  compound  to  complex,  or 
vice  versa  : 

[a)  I  did  not  know  that  or  I  would  not 
have  given  it  to  him. 

(U)  Although  I  offered  him  twice  the  value 
of  it  he  would  not  sell  it. 

((•)  Our  opponents  were  not  expecting  us, 
and  were  quite  unprepared. 

((/)  None  of  the  witnesses  that  were  ex- 
amined had  seen  the  blow  struck. 

(c')  We  shall  work  for  another  hour  and 
then  take  a  rest. 

3.  Substitute  equivalent  words  for  the 
italicized  phrases,  and  vice  versa  : 

(rt)  He  has  had  no  opportunity  tip  to  the 
presetit  time  of  showing  it. 

[b)  An  occasional  reminder  will  no  doubt 
be  benefi  ial. 

[c)  To  all  appearance  their  number  was 
gradually  decreasing. 

{d)  For  these  reasons  I  shall  explain  briefly 
how  it  is  done. 


(c?)  He  treated  them  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. 

4.  Change  the  principal  clauses  to  subor- 
dinate, and  vice  versa. 

{a)  He  was  arrested  just  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  car. 

(b)  I  have  tried  every  plan  that  I  can  think 
of. 

(r)  He  gets  the  same  answer  as  I  do. 

{d)  I  cannot  go  till  I  finish  this. 

(1?)  He  was  working  while  you  were  play- 
ing. 

5.  Combine  each  of  the  following  pairs, 
first  into  a  compound,  then  into  a  complex 
sentence. 

(fl)  His  uncle  gave  him  a  shilling.  He 
lost  it. 

{b)  He  read  the  letter.  He  handed  it  to 
the  chairman. 

(1:)  He  h  s  often  tried  to  do  it.  He  has 
never  succeeded. 

(<■/)  You  have  done  no  work.  You  will 
not  receive  any  pay. 

(e)  It  was  growing  too  dark  to  see.  They 
abandoned  the  search. 

6.  Change  the  voice  of  all  the  finite  verbs. 
{a)   None  of  us  can  see  how  he  does  it. 

[h)  They  took  advantage  of  his  absence. 

(r)  Did  anyone  foretell  the  result  of  the 
contest  ? 

{d)  A  full  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  lettei 
he  w  rote  to  the  Mail. 

[e)  He  might  have  got  rid  of  it  without 
much  trouble. 

7.  Substitute  equivalent  expressions  for 
those  italicized  : 

(a)  With  Cowper,  Hastings  formed  a 
friendship  which  nei'her  the  lapse  of  lime, 
nor  a  wide  dissimilarity  of  opinions  and  pur- 
suits, could  wholly  dissolve. 

(b)  It  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  and  Hastings,  who  was 
now  in  extreme  peril,  had  to  flee. 

(c)  Nuncomar,  stimulated  at  once  by  cu- 
pidity and  malice,  had  been  constantly  at- 
tempting to  injure  the  reputation  of  his 
rival. 

(d)  A  compact  was  made,  by  which  Francis 
agreed  to  desist  from  further  opposition  to 
Hastings. 
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8.  Express  the  meaning  in  as  different 
form  and  words  as  possible  : 

{a)  He  had  little  to  attach  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  pecuniary  embarrassments 
were  great. 

{b)  All  military  affairs  were  withdrawn 
from  his  control,  but  the  other  departments 
of  the  administration  were  entirely  confided 
tn  him. 

[c]  Eor  the  exercise  of  his  immense  power 
he  \»;is  responsible  to  none  but  the  British 
masleis  of  the  country. 

(d)  A  situation  so  important  and  so  lucra- 
tive was  naturally  an  object  of  ambition  to 
the  most  powerful  natives. 

{e)  Harmony,  indeed,  was  never  more 
necessary. 

9.  Rewrite  in  indirect  narrative. 

A  rich  but  uneducaied  woman  who  had 
sent  her  daughter  to  a  good  school  called 
one  day  to  ask  how  she  was  getting  on. 
"Pretty  well,  madam," answered  the  teacher. 
"  She  is  very  attentive.  If  she  lacks  any- 
thing it  is  a  capacity  for  study,  l)ut  for  that 
deficiency  we  must  not  blame  her."  "Cer- 
tainly not,'  replied  the  mother,  "  but  I 
blame  you  for  not  letting  me  know  sooner, 
fhank  fortune,  her  father  can  afford  her  a 
capacity,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  at  once  get 
her  one,  be  the  price  what  it  may.'' 

10.  Rewrite  in  direct  narrative  :  A  Scotch 
minister  had  in  his  parish  a  man  who  used  to 
get  drunk  occasionally.  One  day  the  min- 
ister, reproving  him  for  his  bad  habit,  said  it 
was  a  pity  he  loved  whiskey  so  much ;  surely 
he  knew  it  was  his  worst  enemy.  To  this 
Donald  replied  by  asking  slyly  if  the  minis- 
ter had  not  told  them  that  they  ought  to  love 
their  enemies.  The  minister  replied  that 
that  was  true,  but  that  he  had  never  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  swallow  them. 

11.  Combine  the  following  groups  : 

{a)  Into  a  simple  sentence  :  The  captain 
saw  his  wretched  state  of  health.  He  urged 
him  to  return  to  England.  He  offered  him 
a  free  passage  vith  them. 

{b)  Into  a  compound  sentence :  He  re- 
tained his  presence  of  mind.  He  was  un- 
daunted by  the  danger.  He  went  up  on  deck. 
He  did  not  attract  attention.  He  did  not 
cause  any  alarm.     He  told  the  captain. 


(r)  Into  a  complex  sentence  :  He  rallied 
from  the  first  attack  in  a  few  days.  He 
suffered  several  relapses.  The  last  of  these 
proved  fatal. 

(d)  Into  a  compound  complex  sentence  : 
Was  there  no  way  of  settling  the  dispute  but 
by  an  appeal  to  arms?  It  seemed  so. 
Hastings  was  confident  of  his  influence  over 
his  countrymen  in  India.  He  was  not  in- 
clined to  shrink  from  such  an  appeal. 


CLASS-ROOM. 


HAMILTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

PROMOTION    EXAMINATIONS,  DEC.    iHgo. 

Grade  5. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Teil  what  happened  after  the  While 
Ship  struck  upon  the  rock.      [13] 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  "  lone  post  of 
death,"  "  wreathing  fires,"  "  battle's  wrecK," 
"  wrapped  the  ship  in  splendour  wild."    [14] 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Hubert  de 
Bourg  and  his  kindness  to  Prince  Arthur.  [13] 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "sported  on 
the  green,"  "yon  little  stream  haid  by,'- 
"  could  not  well  make  out,"  "  wonder  wait- 
ing eyes,"   "quoth  he."      [15J 

5.  Of  what  use  is  the  hippopotamus?    [13] 

6.  Write  the  stanza  beginning,  "  When 
Bill  plays  at  cricket."  [12]  Write  one  of 
the  stanzas  which  tell  us  what  the  little 
cottage  girl  was  like.      [5J 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  rules  for  spelling  names  to  mean 
more  than  one.  [6j'  Write  the  following 
names  to  mean  more  than  one  :  gas,  valley, 
pulley,  monarch,  scissors,  deer,  staff,  calf, 
tomato,  solo.      [10] 

2.  Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  a 
statement  : — 

(i)  As  the  name  of  more  than  one  ; 
(2)   As  an  action-word  that  states  what  one 
does  :  stones,  skates,  rings,  flies,  shoes.    [20] 

3.  Why  do  we  add  "s"  or  "  es "  to 
action-words  ?  [4]  Write  statements  giv- 
ing the  different  uses  of  the  action  word.   [SJ 
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4.  Add  er  and  est  or  prefix  more  and  most 
to  the  following  :  dim,  dry,  sly,  rosy,  wet, 
wilful,  active,  gentle,      [16] 

c;.  When  do  we  add  "  's  "  and  when  apos- 
trophe only,  to  denote  possession?  Write 
the  following  names  so  as  to  mean  more  than 
one  and  denote  possession  :  man,  wife,  fly, 
ox,  bee,  child,  deer,  cannon.      [16] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  islands  along  the  coasts  of 
North  America  and  tell  to  which  country 
each  island  belongs.      [10] 

2.  Name  the  lakes  in  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Nelson,  the  McKenzie.      [10] 

3.  From  the  high  central  part  of  North 
America  three  large  rivers  flow,  one  east,  one 
north,  one  south.  Name  them,  and  tell 
where  each  one  empties,  and  what  mountains 
are  on  each  side  of  it.      [10] 

4.  If  you  sailed  down  the  St.  Liwrence, 
then  along  the  Atlantic  c>'ast  and  up  the 
Mississippi,  tell  what  cities  you  would  pass 
and  what  country  each  city  is  in.  Tell  also 
what  straits  and  sound  you  could  go  through, 
and  what  peninsulas  and  capes  you  would 
pas=;.      [10] 

5.  Name  the  things  found,  grown  or  made 
in  North  America,  and  tell  in  what  parts  of 
North  America  each  thing  is  found,  grown 
or  made.      [lo] 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  To  build  a  mile  of  a  certain  railway 
cos  s  $3,579.  What  would  1,009  miles  of 
such  railway  cost  ?      [14] 

2.  A  pole  is  3  yards  2  feet  7  inches  long; 
the  distance  between  two  houses  is  27  times 
the  length  of  this  pole.  How  fat  are  the 
houses  apart?     [14] 

3.  A  piece  of  tape  35J  inches  long  is  cut 
into  pieces  2^  inches  long.  How  many  of 
lliese  pieces  will  there  be  ?     [14] 

4.  A  yard  of  cloth  costs  nine-tenths  of  a 
dollar.  How  much  will  seven  and  a  half 
yards  cost  ?      [14] 

5.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  seven- 
ninths  of  a  yard  ?  How  many  seconds  are 
there  in  twenty-three  thirtieths  of  a  minute  ? 
How  many  pints  are  there  in  three-eighlhs  of 
a  gallon?      [14] 


6.  If  a  locomotive  can  go  8  miles  in  one- 
fifth  of  an  hour,  how  many  miles  can  it  go  in 
one  hour  and  a  half?     [14] 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  a  statement,  a  command,  and  an 
inquiry,  using  an  action-word  in  each.      [15J 

2.  Give  three  rules  for  the  use  of  each  of 
the  following:  comma,  period,  capitals.   [iS] 

3.  Write  six  sentences,  using  correctly 
these  words :  seen,  done,  lay,  lain,  went^ 
set.      [15] 

4.  Correct,  where  wrong  :  torn  where  are 
you  going  ;  you  may  come  here  mary  ;  o  look 
at  the  beautiful  Carriage.      [12] 

5.  Change  the  following  sentences  so  that 
more  than  one  shall  be  spoken  of  in  each 
case  :  She  goes  to  his  house.  I  gave  him  a 
book.  A  good  boy  tries  to  do  his  work. 
Mary  is  sometimes  a  good  girl.      [20] 

Grade  6. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  pyramids. 
[12] 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  "  lingering  light 
of  his  boyhood's  grace,"  "  wandering  waves 
of  gold,"  "wafted  his  name  above,"  "the 
wooden  slab  at  his  head."      1 16^ 

3.  Why  is  the  name  "  ruby-throat  "  given 
to  the  humming-bird  ?  Tell  how  the  nest  is 
made.  What  makes  the  nest  so  difficult  to 
find?     [12] 

4.  What  is  temperature?  How  is  it 
measured  ?  Tell  how  the  thermometer  is 
made.     [12] 

5.  Explain  the  following  :  "  flaming  forge," 
"flaming  forge  of  life,"  "sinewy  hands," 
'•brawny  arms,"  "  earned  a  night's  repose." 
[16] 

6.  Write  the  last  four  lines  of  "  The  Vil. 
lage  Blacksmith,"  and  the  second  stan/.a  of 
"  Prayer."     fl2j 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  is  a  proper  noun  ?  Write  a 
sentence  containing  a  proper  noun.      [6] 

2.  What  is  a  pronoun  ?  Write  a  sentence 
containing  a  pronoun.      [6] 

3.  What  is  a  sentence  ?  Name  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sentences.  Give  an  example  of 
each.     [8] 
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4.    Write  down  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in 
the   following  : 

^'ou  know,  we  French  stormed   Ratis- 

bon  ; 
A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 
Stood  on  our  storming  day.      [27] 

5.  What  is  an  action-word?  What  is  a 
relation-word  ?     [5] 

6.  Write  down  the  action-words  and  rela- 
tion-words in  the  following : 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree  the  village 

smithy  stands. 
Children  coming  home  from  school  look  in 

at  the  open  door.      [14] 

7.  Name  the  two  parts  of  a  sentence,  and 
separate  the  following  accordingly  : 

(a)  The  drifting  snow  falls  silently.         [4] 
(/')  He  spoke  roughly.     [4] 
(r)  Matted    and    damp    are   the    curls  of 
gold.      [6] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  provinces  and  ciiies along  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley,  and  tell  where  each  is 
situated.     [9] 

2.  Name  the  chief  seaport  in  each  of  the 
provinces  that  border  on  the  sea,  and  tell 
what  is  exported  from  each  seaport.     [9] 

3.  From  what  parts  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  do  we  get  each  of  the  following : 
coal,  gold,  oil,  nickel,  furs,  wheat,  salt?  [9] 

4.  Name  the  lakes  on  the  boundary  line  of 
Canada,  and  the  principal  lakes  in  each  part 
of  the  Dominion.     [9] 

5.  Tell  all  you  know  about  the  mountains 
of  Canada.      [9] 

6.  Through  what  lakes  and  rivers  would  a 
vessel  pass  in  making  a  trip  from  Sault  .Ste. 
Marie  to  Montreal,  and  what  would  the  cargo 
likely  consist  of  ?     [9] 

COM  POSITION. 

1.  Write  two  declarative,  two  interroga- 
tive, and  two  imperative  sentences.  Write 
an  exclamation  that  is  a  sentence.      [16] 

2.  Find  the  subject  and  predicate  of  each 
of  the  following  sentences  :  Who  told  you 
the  story  ?    On  the  hill  stood  a  house  covered 

,    with  vines ;     What  will  you  give  me  for  it  ? 
Men,  women  and  children  were  there.     [16] 


3.  Write  correctly  :  and  what  is  there  to 
pardon  said  alexander  i  said  to  myself  this 
man  gives  too  much  for  his  whistle  another 
person  cries  how  cold  it  is  here.     [l6j 

4.  Write  sentences,  using  correctly  these 
words:  sit,  raise,  done,  lie,  lay,  been.     [16] 

5.  Write  in  your  own  words  the  poem, 
"  The  Village  Blacksmith."     [16] 

ARITHMETIC. 

!.  Express  in  words  96.79  and  87.06  and 
multiply  these  numbers  together.      [14] 

2.  How  many  yards  of  cloth,  worth  $3.97 
a  yard,  can  be  bought  for  $266,  and  how 
much  money  will  be  left?      [14] 

3.  A  pole  is  3  yards  2  feet  7  inches  long  ; 
the  distance  betwten  two  houses  is  thirty- 
.seven  times  the  length  of  this  pole.  How 
far  are  the  houses  apart  ?      [14] 

4.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  any  num- 
ber ?  Find  the  prime  factors  of  72,  105, 
114.      114] 

5.  Three  planks  measuring  respectively 
12  feet,  16  feet  and  20  feet  in  length  were 
cut  into  the  largest  possible  pieces  of  equal 
lengih.  What  was  the  length  of  each  piece, 
and  how  many  pieces  were  there  ?     [14I 

6.  A  farmer  sells  to  a  grocer  19  doz.  eggs 
at  18  cts.  a  doz.,  47  lbs.  of  lard  at  13  cis.  a 
lb.,  and  117  lbs.  of  beef  at  S  cts.  a  lb.,  and 
takes  in  exchange  7  lb-,  of  tea  at  55  cts.  a 
lb.,  9  lbs.  coffee  a'.  35  cis.  a  lb.,  a  set  of 
dishes  worth  $7. 50,  and  the  b  dance  in  cash. 
How  much  cash  is  due  him  ?     [14] 

Grade  7. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Why  does  a  linen  garment  feel  colder 
to  the  skin  than  one  made  of  cotton  or 
wool  ?      [8] 

2.  Why  does  covering  ice  with  sawdust 
preserve  it  ?     [8] 

3.  Dark-coloured  clothes  are  cold  in  the 
shade  and  warm  in  the  sunshine.  Why  ? 
How  is  it  with  light-coloured  clothes  ? 
Why?     [10] 

4.  Give  the  meaning  of  "  his  life-blood 
ebbed  away, "  "beheld  life's  morn  decline," 
"  my  heart  leaped  forth,"  "scanty  hoard," 
"  the  spark  of  life."     [13] 
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5.  What  is  meant  by  "  struggling  moon- 
beam's misty  light,"  "  we  hollowed  his  nar- 
row bed,"  "little  he'll  reck,"  "random 
gun,"  sullenly  firing,"  "  we  carved  not  a 
line."     [15] 

6.  Tell  how  a  plant  begins  to  grow.  If 
we  reverse  a  germinating  seed,  placing  it 
with  the  root  upwards,  what  will  take 
place?      [10] 

7.  Of  what  use  is  the  fruit  to  the  plant  ? 
Describe  the  fruit  of  each  of  the  following 
plants  :  the  bean,  the  maple  tree,  the  dande- 
lion, the  cotton  plant.      [10] 

8.  Write  down  the  six  lines  beginning 
with,  "One  more  gone  for  England's  sake.'' 
[6] 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  may  a  preposition  and  its  object 
modify?     Give  an  example  of  each.      [12] 

2.  "  In  the  same  way,  the  beautiful  asters 
of  our  woods,  with  their  flowers  of  yellow  or 
purplish  disks,  let  their  little  fruits  fly  away 
from  their  heads  as  soon  as  ripe." 

{a)  Write  down  three  phrases,  each  of 
which  modifies  a  noun,  and  tell  the  noun  it 
modifies. 

(/')  Write  two  phrases,  each  of  which 
modifies  a  verb,  and  tell  which  verb  it 
modifies.      [15] 

3.  Use  each  of  these  words  as  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb  :  light,  charge,  taste,  walk.  Use 
each  of  these  words  as  a  noun  and  as  an 
adjective  :  dark,  lost,  Hamilton,  iron.      [16] 


4.  What  may  an  adverb  modify  ?  Give 
examples  of  each .      [12] 

5.  "  It  seemed  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to 

leave  the  blessed  sun, 
And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and 
yet  His  will  be  done." 

Tell  the  part  of  speech  of  each  of  these 
words  :  so,   hard,  now,  and  his,  will.      [12] 

6.  Write  each  of  these  words  so  that  it 
will  denote  possession  :  boys,  fox,  woman, 
ladies,  children.     [5] 

7.  (rt)  Write  a  sentence  in  which  a  con- 
junction connects  two  phrases. 

(i>)  Write  a  sentence  in  which  a  conjunc- 
tion connects  the  same  paUs  of  speech  used 
in  the  same  way.      [8] 


1.  Who  were  the  first  founders  of  Upper 
Canada?     What  brought  them  here  ?     [10] 

2.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1812  ? 
What  part  did  General  Brock  take  in  it  ? 
[10] 

3.  Name  the  three  causes  which  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  1837  ?     [10] 

4.  What  is  meant  by  Responsible  Govern- 
ment?     [10] 

5.  What  four  provinces  were  included  in 
the  confederation  of  the  British  American 
provinces  in  1867  ?  What  provinces  have 
since  been  added  ?     [10] 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 


Overland  Monthly  for  January,  a  holiday 
number,  brings  back  Christmas  in  the  way  of 
stories. 

The  Trinity  Revie'w  flourishes  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Troop  who  is  fortunate  in 
sometimes  having  the  help  of  Prof.  Clarke. 

January  Table  7a/^  contains  receipts  for 
festive  dishes  and  much  good  advice.  The 
enquiiy  department  must  be  a  great  comfort 
to  entertaining  housewives. 

The  February  Quiver  contains  a  short 
poem  illustrated    by    Mrs.    H.   M.    Stanley. 


Three  serials  are  running  at  present. 
These  with  the  short  stories  make  quite  a 
budget  of  fiction.  Another  of  the  excellent 
chapters  for  the  Sick  and  Infirm  appears  in 
this  number. 

The  first  article  in  the  Missionary  Reviezu 
of  the  fVorld  1%  "Fallen  Asleep."  Rev.  J. 
M.  Sherwood  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
magazine  died  Oct.  22nd,  1890.  Well 
worth  reading  is  an  editorial  article  on 
Livingstone  and  Stanley.  The  missionary 
intelligence  is  extensive,  timely  and  interest- 
ing. 
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Tlie  Canada  Educational  Monthly. 


Thk  last  pages  of  the  Critic  are  devoted  to 
notes  of  what  is  past,  what  is  coming  and 
things  one  likes  to  know.  The  reviews, 
letters  and  extracts  are  as  good  as  ever. 

Talleyrand's  Memoirs  begin  in  the 
January  Century.  They  are  certain  to  be 
read  with  interest  and  attention.  The 
Californian  Series  continues  admirably  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Fenn.  Octave  Thanet  con- 
tributes a  powerful  story  of  the  Irish  famine. 
The  poetry  and  serials  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Century. 

"  A  Talk  about  Readinij ''  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  opens  the  January  Si. 
Nicholas.  Elfie's  visit  to  Cloudland,  a 
promising  fairy  serial  begins  in  the  same 
number.  Andrew  Ling  tells  the  ''  Slory  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  "  in  his  best  style,  every 
sentence  flowing  like  a  song.  The  Boyhood 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  a  Great  Industrial 
School  are  two  interesting  articles. 

Handbook  of  England  and  IVales.  (Lon- 
don :  John  Murray.)  Ms.  The  best  of 
handbooks  for  travellers,  and  a  good  book  of 
reference  for  teachers. 

The  Practical  Arithmetic.  (Baltimore: 
The  Sadler  Pub.  Co.)     85  cents. 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Fowler,  D.D.  (Oxford; 
The  Clarendon  Press  ;  London  :  Henry 
Frowde.)     Third  Edition 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States, 
ByJohnFisk.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Milllin 
&  Co.) — An  important  book.  Student-  and 
citizens  will  find  its  pages  full  of  instruction, 
especially  on  municipal  government. 

From  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Boston.) 
Quintus  Curtius.  Books  III.  and  IV, 
Edited  by  Dr.  H,  N.  Fowler.  With  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  (jreenou.;h  of  H  nvard. 
30  cents. 

Open  Sesame.  Vol  IT.  A  collection  of 
Poetry  and  Prose  for  School  Days.  By 
Blanche  W.  Bellamy  and  Maud  W.  Good- 
win. 

Classics  for  Children  :  Scott's  Old  Mortality. 
From  Colony  to  Cominon'cvealth.    Nina  M. 
Tiffany. 


English  Prose,  from  Elizabeth  to  Victo'ia. 
Prof.  Garnett. 

PhiloS'-'phy  of  American  Literature.  By 
Greenough  White. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  By  Julian  Corbett, 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.) 
Drake  of  the  Armada  is  a  good  subject  for 
one  of  the  Men  of  Action  Series,  and  those 
who  wish  to  have  a  short  history  of  his  life 
and  exploits,  of  the  discipline  on  his  ships, 
and  the  plans  he  laid  for  his  country's  great- 
ness, nnd  how  he  carried  them  out,  cannot 
have  a  better  book  for  the  purpose  than  this. 

From  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  (Bos- 
ton.) De  Viqnys  La  Canfte  dejfonc.  Spiers. 
Guides  for  Science  Teachinq.  N".  \TII. 
Ins.  ta     By  Alpheus  Hyatt  and  |.  .M.  Arms. 

Notes  on  School  Management .  By  Geoi  ge 
Collins.  (London  :  Mutfatl  &  Pai^e.)  6th 
edition. 

The  High  School  French  A'eader.  With 
vocabulary  and  notes.  By  J.  Squair,  B..\., 
and  W.  H.  Eraser,  BA.  60  cents.  (Toronto  : 
The  Rose  Publishing  Co.)  The  Department 
of  Education  has,  not  too  soon,  authorized 
a  new  French  Reader  in  which  the  French  is 
cood  (in  most  cases  from  standard  authors). 
We  congratulate  the  editors  !»nd  t'-e  Modern 
Language  teachers  of  Ontario  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  good  a  book. 

Shakespeare's  King  John.  (L  ndon : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.)  A 
spirited  introduction  by  the  editor,  Mr.  K. 
Deighton,  some  eighty  pages  of  text,  and  one 
hundred  of  notes  make  up  this,  another  good 
number  of  the  English  Classic  Series. 

Greek  for  Be^imiers.  By  Prof  Coy. 
tNew  York:  The  American  Book  Co.)  A 
revised  edition,  with  some  changes,  of  Coy's 
Mayor's  Greek  Lessons. 

Elementary  Algebra.  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball. 
(Cambridge  :  The  University  Press.)  This 
is  an  excellent  text  book.  The  arrangement, 
the  great  number  of  good  examples,  and  the 
clear  and  concise  style  of  the  book-work  are 
among  its  best  points.  Mr.  Ball  is  Fellow 
and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,^Cambridge, 
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THE    EQUALITY  OF    GREEK  WITH    FRENCH    AND    GERMAN. 

BY  PROF.   BUTTON,  TORONTO. 
(  Continued  from    February    number.  ) 


IN  the  last  number  of  this  periodi- 
cal I  quoted  certain  evidence  in 
support  of  my  contention  that  Greek 
was  a  fair  equivalent  to  French  with 
German.  I  desire  to  add  to  that  tes- 
timony the  following  words  of  one  of 
the  best-known  graduates  of  our  Uni- 
versity— an  honour  man  in  moderns 
as  well  as  gold  medallist  in  classics — 
Professor  Fletcher  of  Queen's  College : 
"  In  my  opinion  a  student  can  become 
more  proficient  in  French  and  Ger- 
man together  in  a  given  time  than  in 
Greek  alone,  and  I  have  still  to  meet 
the  man  who,  having  a  tolerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  three  languages, 
will  deny  it.  Indeed,  the  argument 
for  the  study  of  French  and  German 
as  against  Greek  is  usually  based  on 
this  very  fact :  '  you  acquire  two  lan- 
guages,' it  is  said,  '  instead  of  one.' 
So  the  fox  in  the  fable,  •  I  have  three 
cubs ;  you  have  only  one  ' ;  '  yes,' 
said  the  lion,  'but  a  lion.'" 

I  have  spoken  first  of  French  be- 
cause it  appears  to  me  self-evident 
that  French  is  infinitely  easier  than 
Greek  to  an  Englishman.  Would  it 
not  be  easy  to  construct  whole  sen- 
I 


tences  of  intelligible  and  rational 
French,  which  could  be  translated  by 
an  intelligent,  well-read  Englishman, 
whose  knowledge  of  French  was  ac- 
quired in  a  dozen  lessons ;  simply 
owing  CO  the  very  large  number  of 
words  common  (except  for  a  letter  or 
two)  to  the  two  languages  ?  In  the 
case  of  German,  the  difficulty  of  the 
language  is  obviously  much  greater, 
and  the  deplorably  limited  time  which 
I  have  given  to  it  prevents  my  speak- 
ing with  as  much  confidence.  After 
devoting  to  it  not  one  hundredth,  nor, 
I  think,  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
time  given  to  classics,  I  find  not  un- 
naturally that  Latin  is  easier  now  to  me, 
and,  on  the  whole,  Greek  also;  though 
if  I  should  open  at  random  a  book  of 
Greek  and  of  German  poems,  there 
would  be,  I  believe,  a  fairly  large 
minority  of  cases  in  which  I  should 
catch  the  idea  of  the  German  more 
quickly  than  of  the  Greek.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  this  inability  to  read 
German  with  ease  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  ordinary  English  classical 
education,  and  one  which  personally 
I  most  regret.      I  look  forward  to  the 
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time  when  the  circumstances  of  our 
Canadiai)  schools  and  schoolboys  will 
permit  every  boy  to  learn  German  as 
well  as  French,  and  when  no  classical 
honour  man  of  our  University  will  be 
without  a  pass  knowledge  of  German. 
Conversely  I  look  back  with  unceasing 
regret  in  this  respect  to  a  certain  typi- 
cal English  classical  school,  where  the 
entrance  of  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
man master  was  the  sign  for  a  welcome 
"  vacation  "'  from  the  intellectual  ex- 
ertion and  strain  of  Latin  prose  and 
Thucydides  ;  and  a  welcome  conver- 
sation  (in   English)  with  entertaining 
foreigners   (one  of  them    an    exile  of 
note)  on  the   iniquities  of  Napoleon 
III.,  or  the  victories  of  the  Prussian 
army.     But  I  can  assure  the  cham- 
pions of   the  modern    languages  that 
even     in    this    case    the    indifference 
shown   10   the  languages   implied  no 
disrespect    to    their    professors,    who 
were  particularly  popular  and  admired. 
They  field,  for  example,  an    entirely 
different  position  from  the  teachers  of 
mathematics,  who  were  only  allowed 
to  take  the  boys  in  hand  in  the  even- 
ing when  they  were  tired,  and  whose 
academic  status  was  damaged  by  the 
fact  that  one  pair  of  hands  at  least, 
which,  in  the  evening,  dispensed  arith- 
metical sums  to  us,  dealing  with  the 
prices  of  sugar,   butter,  and   tea,  was 
redolent  of  the   articles   themselves, 
and   had,    in    fact,    been    dispensing 
them  to  us  during  the  day  across  the 
counter    of    a    neighbouring    corner 
grocery.      Not  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
part  of   the   question   I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that   I   have  done 
what  I  safely  could  to  secure  the  ideal 
I    have    described    above  by  already 
exacting   in   the   new  curriculum  the 
pass  French  or  German   of  the  two 
first  years  from  classical  honour  men. 
I  would  exact  both  if  circumstances 
permitted  any  but  a  very  small  min- 
ority of  Canadian  schoolboys  to  take 
honour  classics  with  two  modern  lan- 
guages in  addition  to  their  other  sub- 


jects. 1  will  not  exact  both  pass 
French  and  pass  German  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  honour  standing  in  clas- 
sics, but  directly  there  is  any  hope  of 
the  average  would-be  classical  special- 
ist being  able  to  take  a  pass  course  in 
both  modern  languages,  I  will  vote 
for  the  exaction  of  both,  as  I  wish 
most  sincerely  both  had  been  exacted 
from  me,  instead  of  those  interludes 
— agreeable,  but  misplaced— of  French 
and  German  politics. 

I  come  now  to  discuss  an  objection 
which  is  sometimes  offered  to  the  old 
scheme  of'  making  Greek  equivalent 
to  French  with  German.  "  If,"  it  is 
said  in  effect,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  in  any  given  lime  to  that  same 
degree  of  familiarity  with  Greek  which 
can  be  attained  within  the  same  time 
with  French  or  German,  still  why 
make  Greek  equivalent  to  French 
and  German  and  thus  cast  a  stigma 
on  the  modern  languages  ?  Why  not 
.so  increase  the  work  in  French  and 
in  German  for  the  pass  course  in 
these  languages  till  in  both  cases  it  is 
equal  in  difficulty,  and  in  the  amount 
of  time  and  labour  involved,  to  the 
pass  Greek  ?  Cannot  this  be  done?  " 
Of  course  it  can  be  done  ;  nay,  I  will 
go  further,  and  say,  that  every  one 
who  has  had  a  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Examiners  at  recent  examinations 
knows  that  the  standard  in  modern 
languages  has  already  been  raised 
both  in  the  pass  and  honour  course  ; 
as  for  the  honour  course,  the  class 
lists  of  last  May  amply  prove  this 
assertion,  nor  can  any  objection  be 
taken  to  such  a  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard. But  in  the  case  of  the  pass 
course  there  are  two  questions  ■  (i) 
are  the  examiners  trying  to  raise  the 
standard?  (2)  Is  it  reasonable  that 
the  standard  should  be  very  much 
raised  ?  In  regard  to  the  first  ques- 
tion the  lecturers  in  modern  language 
and  the  examiners  contend  that  pass 
French  and  pass  German  should  each 
be  as  difficult  as  pass  Greek,  and  that 
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if  each  is  nol  so  already  it  should  be 
made  so,  and  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
doubt  that  they  are  prepared  to  make 
each,  in  their  judgment,  not  less  diffi- 
cult than  the  Greek.  It  will  not  be 
their  fault  if  students  are  bribed  into 
the  modern  language  option  as  the 
easier.  All  this  is  perfectly  true  (were 
it  not  true  the  controversy  could 
hardly  be  as  impersonal  and  friendly 
as  it  has  been),  but  I  contend  that 
those  who  desire  to  make  either 
French  or  German  equivalent  to 
Greek  are  confronted  with  a  dilemma 
from  one  of  the  horns  of  which  there 
is  no  escape  :  either  French  and  Ger- 
man must  be  made  as  difficult  as 
Greek  by  an  unnecessary  and  mis- 
chievous elevation  of  the  standard 
(in  some  such  way  as*  I  shall  after- 
wards discuss),  in  which  case  every 
pass  student  of  these  languages  is 
sacrificed  to  this  metaphysical  subtlety 
called  "  equality  "  ;  or  if  a  reasonable 
pass  standard  in  those  languages — a 
standard  dictated  by  the  students' 
interests,  not  by  metaphysics — be  ex- 
acted as  heretofore,  then  the  attempt 
to  treat  the  pass  French  or  pass  Ger- 
man as  either  of  them  alone  equiva- 
lent to  the  pass  Greek  must  be  finally 
abandoned  and  the  present  curricu- 
lum amended.  It  is  possible,  I  re- 
peat, to  make  pass  French  or  pass 
German  an  equal  to  pass  Greek,  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake,  for  many  rea- 
sons, any  one  of  which  is  sufficient. 
In  the  first  place,  1  can  only  repeat 
that  the  "stigma"  in  question  is  en- 
tirely imaginary  and  can  be  shown  to 
be  so.  The  department  of  English  is 
one  of  the  four  necessary  departments 
of  our  university  course,  and  as  such 
it  takes  its  place  with  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, and  history  at  the  head  of  our 
curriculum,  and  no  one,  I  fancy,  can 
discover  a  stigma  attached  to  it.  Yet 
conversely  no  one  will  dispute  the 
proposition  that  pass  English  is  in- 
finitely easier  than  pass  (ireek.  For 
precisely  the  same  reason  pass  French 


and  German  are  easier  than  pass 
Greek,  though  not  of  course  in  the 
same  degree  as  pass  English,  their 
general  structure  and  usages  of  speech 
being  akin  to  our  own,  and,  in  the  case 
of  French',  the  vocabulary  also  being 
largely  similar.  There  is  then  no 
more  serious  a  stigma  attached  to 
French  and  German  when  they  are 
combined  to  form  an  equivalent  to 
Greek,  than  is  attached  to  English  ; 
or  rather,  the  stigma  attached  to  Eng- 
lish must  be  branded  more  deeply, 
since  no  amount  of  English,  however 
great,  is  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
pass  Greek.  In  the  second  place  the 
university  curriculum  is  designed  for 
the  students,  not  the  students  for  the 
curriculum  ;  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  the  pass  course  in  any  one  depart- 
ment, not  in  the  interests  of  the  pass^ 
students  of  that  department,  but  in. 
the  fancied  interests  of  the  depart- 
ment itself,  that  it  may  be  considered 
"  equal  "  to  another  department,  is  to 
betray  the  highest  interest  which  the 
university  exists  to  serve — -the  inter- 
ests of  education.  The  proposal  is 
barely  intelligible  ;  it  will  not  bear  ex- 
amination for  five  minutes  ;  once  ap- 
ply this  preposterous  demand  that  the 
departments,  if  not  already  equal,  be 
made  equal,  and  we  shall  have  the  uni- 
versity conducting  during  one  day 
at  least  of  the  May  examination  an 
elaborate  spelling  bee,  in  which  it 
will  be  the  businesss  of  the  Professor 
of  English  to  vindicate  the  "  equality" 
of  pass  English  with  i)ass  Hebrew  by 
ransacking  scientific  dictionaries  for 
the  most  portentous  growths  of  Eng- 
lish scientific  terminology.  As  the 
students  of  Greek  will  suff"er  least  from 
such  an  ordeal,  I  will  not  protest 
against  it  further. 

^  But  in  the  third  place  this  scheme, 
unjust  to  all  students,  would  be  speci- 
ally unjust  to  the  honour  men  of  all 
departments  except  moderns.  The 
honour  men  of  all  these  departments 
including  classics  want  a  pass  know- 
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ledge  of  French  or  German  or  both  ; 
they  come  to  the  department  of 
moderns  asking  for  a  simple  homely 
fare,  sufficient  to  support  intellectual 
life,  but  nothing  more — since  they 
look  to  other  departments  for  the 
condiments  and  luxuries  of  their 
menu.  They  ask  for  nothing  more 
difficult  of  digestion  than  plain  bread 
and  the  department  answers  by  thrust 
ing  upon  them  fish,  stones  and  scorp- 
ions all  at  once  ;  history,  archaeology 
and  philology  at  one  fell  swoop  ;  any- 
thing and  everything  the  addition  of 
which  tends  to  make  the  pass  French 
or  pass  German  sufficiently  difficult. 
The  ideal  time  when  every  under- 
graduate of  the  university  whatever 
his  department  will  be  eager  to  pos- 
sess a  pass  knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  will  never  come  if  this  is  to 
be  the  nature,  of  pass  French  and 
German.  A  course  more  calculated 
to  rob  moderns  both  of  its  popularity 
and  its  usefulness  than  the  addition 
to  it  of  history,  archaeology  and  phil- 
ology, entirely  unnecessary  for  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  French 
and  German  languages,  cannot  be 
conceived.  And  this  brings  me  to  a 
fourth  point  :  is  not  this  a  sound 
principle  to  lay  down,  that  the  object 
of  all  language-education  for  under- 
graduates so  far  as  the  intrinsic  value 
of  any  language  is  concerned  (and  in 
the  case  of  moderns  this  intrinsic 
value  rather  than  the  educational 
value  is  prominent)  should  -be  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  working  knowledge 
of  this  language  ?  Nothing  less  than 
this,  but  on  the  whole,  and  for  most 
students — in  the  pass  undergraduate 
course — nothing  more.  Nothing  more 
for  three  reasons  :  first  because  the 
undergraduate  course  does  not  con- 
tain time  usually  for  extreme  speciaj- 
ization  if  the  other  subjects  contained 
in  it  are  not  to  be  neglected  nor  a 
defective  one-sided  development  fos- 
tered ;  in    the  second  place   because 


once  given  this  working  knowledge, 
and  upon  the  foundation  thus  laid  a  su- 
perstructure can  be  reared  ever  higher 
and  higher  as  long  as  life  lasts  ;  and 
in  the  third  place  but  mo:t  of  all  be- 
cause as  a  general  rule  the  minutiae 
connected  with  language-study,  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  words,  of 
their  change  of  meaning,  of  their 
change  of  sound,  all  that  is  included 
in  the  science  of  philology,  is  out  of 
place  in  an  undergraduate  course  ;  its 
educational  value  being  infinitesimal 
however  great  its  intrinsic  interest. 

This  principle  applies  to  classics  of 
course  no  less  than  moderns.  Directly 
it  shall  please  Providence  so  to  alter 
our  mental  structure,  that  our  classi- 
cal honour-men  shall  attain  a  working 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture in  less  than  four  years,  directly 
they  shall  be  ready  to  plunge  into 
post-graduate  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Greek  or  old  Italian  dialects  be- 
fore finishing  their  undergraduate 
course,  by  all  means  let  them  be 
rudely  arrested  in  their  mad  career 
and  set  down  to  some  less  superfine 
and  more  profitable  study  :  to  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  trigonometry  or 
modern  languages,  the  last  namea 
recommended.  All  these  things  have 
an  educational  value,  though  not  the 
same  educational  value  ;  all  of  them 
or  almost  all  have  also  an  intrinsic 
value  ;  and  all  of  them  from  one  or 
both  points  of  view  will  compare 
favourably  with  either  classical  or 
modern  philology.  Modern  languages, 
for  e.Kample,  have  an  educational 
value— even  though  it  be  not  the 
chief  value  attaching  to  them — they 
have  also  an  intrinsic  value,  wide  as 
the  human  mind  itself,  extending  to 
every  department  of  thought.  On  the 
other  hand  from  the  educational  side 
philology  has  practically  no  value ; 
from  the  side  of  intrinsic  interest  its 
value  is  great  but  almost  confined  to 
one  department  of  thought  and  attrac- 
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tive  to  but  one  type  of  mind.  It  has 
but  little  claim  upon  undergraduates 
but  it  may  be  confidently  reconi- 
mended  to  elderly  gentlemen  with  a 
little  money,  no  occupation,  virtuous 
habits,  a  sanguine  temperament  and 
a  judgment  not  too  exact  or  too 
exacting  in  the  measurement  of  evi- 
dence. If  then,  I  repeat,  the  pass 
course  in  moderns  were  to  be  made 
difficult  by  philology  (and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  made  very 
difficult,  except  by  some  branch  of 
philology  or  something  even  still 
more  irrelevant  and  foreign)its  useful- 
ness and  its  value — rcspecially  its  edu- 
cational value — would  be  greatly 
diminished.  Another  alternative  for 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  course, 
the  addition  of  strings  of  authors  to 
be  referred  to  and  books  to  be  read, 
the  exaction  in  fact  from  the  student 
not  so  much  of  fresh  principles  as  of 
a  very  much  more  elaborate  vocabu- 
lary, seems  equally  ill-fitted  for  enhanc- 
ing either  the  attractiveness  or  the 
education.^1  value  of  the  course.  He 
was  a  wise  man  who  told  the  under- 
graduates of  his  college  to  spend  bjt 
half  their  work-time  or  less  turning 
over  the  pages  of  their  authors  and 
their  dictionaries,  and  the  other  half 
in  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection  and 
sifting  and  digesting  and  cross-ques- 
tioning the  author's  thoughts  and 
their  own. 

Finally  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  the  pass  course 
in  modern  languages  by  the  addition 
of  the  higher  criticism  ;  by  lectures 
on  the  style  and  the  art,  the  melody 
and  the  diction  of  the  great  Frencli 
and  German  poets  :  of  Corneille  and 
Victor  Hugo,  of  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
or  again  by  lectures  on  the  moral  poli- 
tical and  religious  atmosphere  which 
clothes  their  poems.  The  objections 
to  the  other  changes  have  no  appli- 
cation to  this ;  on  the  contrary,  of 
course,  the  degree  to  which  an  intelli- 
gent   comprehension    of    the    higher 


criticism  can  be  developed  is  the 
measure  of  the  lecturer's  ability  to 
place  his  subject  on  the  highest  edu- 
cational plane  and  make  it  most  fruit- 
ful, but  such  an  experiment  with 
pass  classes  is  always  open  to  grave 
difficulties.  If  it  be  true  even  of  the 
honour  man  that  the  deepest  and 
truest  beauty  ot  ancient  or  modern 
literature  falls  upon  ears  unappreci- 
ative  and  wakes  a  full  echo  in  his 
heart  or  mind  only  at  a  later  date  ; 
only  when  age  and  experience  have 
made  all  his  authors  new  to  him,  have 
opened  his  eyes  and  intellect  and 
made  him,  in  some  degree,  like  the 
genius  whose  words  he  had  heard  with- 
out hearkening  and  seen  without  per- 
ceiving "aspectator  of  all  time  and  all 
existence,'  if  this  be  true  even  of 
the  honour  man  of  all  undergraduate 
universities,  it  is  doubly  true  and 
more  of  the  pass  man,  and  to  cast  the 
pass  lectures  into  the  tone  of  the 
higher  criticism  is  to  lecture  above 
the  heads  of  the  class,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  of  examining  from 
this  point  of  view  ;  and  examinations 
— whatever  objections  may  be  urged, 
against  them  in  connection  with 
honour  men — cannot  legitimately  be 
overlooked  in  the  pass  course. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  even 
were  there  any  reason  for  adding  work 
more  or  less  extraneous  to  the  ])ass 
course  in  moderns — and  there  is  none 
— such  additions  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  usefulness  of  the  course. 
A  tolerable  working  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  (ireek,  French  or  German  lan- 
guage is,  or  should  be,  the  aim  of  the 
pass  man,  just  as  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  French 
and  German  literature  is,  or  should 
be,  the  aim  of  the  honour  man.  If 
nature  or  circumstances  have  so  con- 
stituted us  that  this  working  know- 
ledge of  language  or  literature  be 
more  speedily  accjuired  in  one  de- 
partment than  in  another,  then  the 
balance  of  the  tinu  unnecessary  for 
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the  study  of  the  easier  language  and 
literature  should  be  devoted  to  another 
language  and  literature  or  to  other 
subjects,  and  no  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  "  cook  the  accounts,"  so  to 
speak,  of  these  lighter  departments,  in 
order  that  the  capital  of  time  and  la- 
bour which  must  be  invested  in  them, 
if  they  are  to  pay  the  desired  dividend, 
may  appear  greater  than  it  really  is. 
Least  of  all  should  this  be  done  for 
no  reason  better  than  because  a  rival 
speculation  requires  a  larger  outlay  ot 
tune  and  labour. 

It  only  remains,  I  think,  that  I 
should  explain  why,  granting  the  prac- 
tical injustice  of  the  new  curriculum 
in  this  respect,  an  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. Cannot  Greek,  with  its  educa- 
tional and  intrinsic  value,  take  care  of 
itself  without  the  Senate's  vigilant 
impartiality  to  protect  it?  Can  it 
not  put  up  with  injustice?  I  confess 
my  opinion  last  summer  was  that  it 
could,  and  that  no  substantial  injury 
to  it  could  ever  proceed  from  changes 
such  as  this.  But  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation, the  members  of  which  are  in 
touch  with  the  schools,  took  more  or 
less  strongly  a  different  view.  After 
collating  their  opinions,  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  not  made 
sufificient  allowance  for  the  ditihculiies 
with  which  many  of  our  students  and 
a  proportion  even  of  our  very  best 
students  are  confronted  when  they 
begin  to  work  for  matriculation. 

In  an  English  public  .school  or  a 
good  grammar  school  the  boy  of 
good  intelligence  who  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  university  course  is  never 
tempted  for  a  moment  to  shape  his 
school  work  with  the  university  cur- 
riculum in  front  of  him  ;  he  is  never 
tempted  to  examine  what  are  the 
options  permitted,  and  what  subjects 
promise  the  "  softest  "  course  at  the 
university,  and  to  frame  his  matricu- 
lation options  accordingly.  He  .selects 
his  course  to  suit  his  own  tastes  or  for 
similar  reasons,  and  it  is  ten  to  one 


whether  he  has  ever  heard  or  will  hear 
[  how  other  departments  compare  with 
his  in  ditiiculty,  or  at  least,  if  he  hears, 
that  he  will  pay  any  attention  to  the 
subject. 

But  I  am  told  by  classical  teachers 
who  have  the  best  means  of  judging 
that  numbers  of  our  students  and  a 
few    of  the  very  best,  owing    to    the 
difficulties  under  which  they  pursue 
their  education,  are  compelled  to  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  university 
curriculum     rather    than    their    own 
tastes    or   aspirations,    and    often    to 
give    at     matriculation     the     prefer- 
ence to  those  options  which  promise 
the     smoothest      course    afterwards. 
And    looking    back    more    carefully 
to  my  own  experience  in  Canada,  the 
years    of  which    have    now    reached 
double    figures,    I    can    recollect    at 
least   two  instances  where  men  who 
turned  out  in  the  end  accomplished 
classical   scholars,  as  good  or  better 
than  any  other  members  of  the  class, 
began    their    matriculation    work    in 
Greek  under  circumstances  of  so  great 
discouragement    and  difficulty  that  a 
little  additional  "  bonus  "  *  to  modern 
languages,  such  as  the  present  curricu- 
lum affords,  would  have  tempted  them 
in    sheer    desponding    prudence    to 
choose  the  unwelcome  but  gilded  al- 
ternative.     I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it, 
lose  such  men  to  classics.     Greek  has 
no  bonus  and  wants  none  ;  all  that  is 
wanted  is  that  the  curriculum  be  so 
framed    that    the    matriculant    shall 
choose  between  Greek  and  moderns 
(if  he  cannot  unfortunately  take  both), 
influenced  only  by  legitimate  motives  ; 
the   educational  and   intrinsic   value, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  two  depart- 
ments respectively  ;  that  he  shall  not 
be  tempted  to  decide  on  the  strength 
of  sordid  considerations,  such  as  the 
present  curriculum  puts  before  him, 
when    it    shows  him  that  if   he   take 
Greek,   then,  even  though  he  confine 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Mailior  this  phrase; 
but  the  Mail  to  me  for  its  correct  application. 
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himself  to  a  pass  course,  he  will  still 
need  either  French  or  German  in  ad- 
dition to  Greek,  while  if  he  take 
French  and  German  from  the  begin- 
ning he  can  dispense  with  Greek 
altogether,  and  satisfy  the  examiners 
with  half  or  less  than  half  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labour. 

I  may  observe  here  in  passing  that 
even  when  this  injustice  has  been  re- 
moved there  is  still  the  heavy  "bonus" 
to  moderns,  in  the  circumstance  that 
every  honour  department  without  ex- 
ception requires  in  effect  one  modern 
language,  while  six  require  two, 
against  three  honour  departments 
which  require  Greek.  But  possibly 
there  is  some  economic  truth  in  the 
theory  that  a  "  bonus  "  is  after  all  a 
hindrance  to  an  industry  rather  than 
a  help,  and  possibly  after  all  the 
MaiVs  "  bonus  to  Greek  "  was  only 
a  phrase  of  Greek  euphemism,  or  So- 
cratic  irony.  In  any  case  let  us  have 
no  more  hard  knocks  in  the  Greek 
department  even  though  they  be  agree- 
ably glossed  over  in  literary  circles, 
and  leading  articles  as  "bonuses." 

I  repeat  that  Greek  only  wants  fair 
play,  nor  is  its  position  discouraging. 
The  very  useful  statistics  compiled 
lately  by  the  lecturers  in  modern 
languages  while  they  show  that  its 
number  of  pass  men  has  fallen  off 
almost  fifty  per  cent.,  show  an  increase 
of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  numbers  of 
its  honour  men.  I  cannot  affect  to 
hail  this  falling  off  of  pass  men  with 
satisfaction,  but  it  is  a  tolerable  cal- 
amity, and  incidentally  it  proves  be- 
yond question  and  cavilling  that  so 
far  as  the  pass  men  can  judge  (and  it 
is  they  who  are  most  interested  in  this 
aspect  of  education  and  give  it  the 
closest  attention),  it  is  as  easy  or 
easier  to  take  French  with  German  as 
to  take  Greek  alone.  How  satisfac- 
tory then  to  such  pass  men  must  be 
the  present  curriculum  I  The  last 
curriculum  m.ide  their  yoke  easv,  and 


the  new  one  has  diminished  their, 
yoke.  ^As  for  the  future  of  Greek  as 
an  honour  subject,  it  is,  I  take  it,  as 
assured  as  the  future  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself.  No  department  of  study 
nor  the  university  itself  is  assured 
against  the  catasrrophes  of  nature 
or  circumstance.  An  era  of  acute 
poverty,  and  of  consequent  national 
collapse,  would  pull  down  moderns 
and  classics  impartially,  art,  literature 
and  the  university  itself,  with  all  the 
other  mere  luxuries  of  existence  which 
hide  from  us  the  thinness  of  the  plank 
between  ourselves  and  drowning.  If 
the  deluge  comes,  if  the  volcano  be- 
come active,  we  shall  all  be  brushed 
away  as  speedily  as  the  first  October 
frost  lays  out  the  flies  who  have  spent 
a  pleasant  summer  not  without  sugar 
in  our  kitchens.  But  apart  from  such  a 
problematic  cataclysm  the  order  of  his- 
tory is  likely  to  repeat  itself,  and  when 
in  the  future  the  growth  of  wealth  shall 
have  slowly  built  up  a  class  possessing 
hereditary  leisure  and  hereditary  re- 
finement, the  number  of  students  of 
Greek  will  be  greater  instead  of  less 
than  it  is  to-day  ;  not  merely  for  the 
educational  value  of  the  language 
and  literature  (that  is,  after  all,  the 
parent's  and  the  teacher's  point  of 
view,  not  the  student's),  but  for 
their  intrinsic  excellence,  if  only  be- 
cause, as  Sir  Henry  Maine  puts  it, 
"  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
moves  which  is  not  Greek  in  origin  "  ; 
if  only  because,  as  Emerson  said, 
"Out  of  a  Greek  (Plato)  come  all 
things  that  are  still  written  and  de- 
bated among  men  of  thought."  Athens 
has  earned  the  tribute  paid  by  Tacitus 
to  Agricola  :  (juidquid  (ex  Athenis) 
amavimus  ([uidquid  mirati  sumus 
manet  mansurumque  est  in  animis 
hominum  in  aeternitate  temporum  in 
fama  rerum  ;  nam  multos  veterum 
velut  inglorios  et  ignobiles  oblivio 
obruet  :  Athenoe  posteritati  narratoe  et 
traditaj  superstites  erunt. 
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IT    seems   to   be   a    pretty  general 
opinion  that,  as  a  school  subject, 
science  has  not  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions of  her  friends.     The  study  of 
science  in  the  schools  has  too  often  de- 
veloped neither  accuracy  of  observa- 
tionnor  clearness  of  thought — qualities 
which  should  confessedly  receive  from 
her  their  strongest  and  most  enduring 
stimulus.     In  Great  Britain  the  under- 
tone of  discontent  has  gradually  risen 
into  a  true   British  growl,  which  has 
resulted    in   several   things,    e.g.,  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment   of    Science  ;    the    reading   of 
papers  before  that  body  ;  and  vigor- 
ous discussions  of  the  whole  subject 
of  school    curricula    in    elementary 
science.  The  general  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  these  curricula  cover  too 
much  ground  and  deal  with  a  subject- 
matter  too    far    removed    from    the 
pupils'    possible    or   probable  experi- 
ence.      In    the   early    days    of    the 
natural  and  experimental  sciences  the 
range    of    investigation    was    still    so 
narrow  that  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  selecting   the  fields   most   suitable 
for   beginners.     As   a    conse  juence, 
we  find  the  elementary  text  books  at 
such  early  periods  dealing  with  fami- 
liar material,  showing  to  students  the 
scientific    aspect    of    their    every-day 
life.      But,  as  facts  accumulated,  the 
temptation   to  take    in  a  wider  field 
became  stronger,  and  in   many  cases 
led    to   an  abuse  which   is    still    too 
common  —  the   presentation    of    the 
sciences  as  collections  of  definitions 
and    generalizations ;     in     fact,    they 
were,  and  are,  taught  as  if  deductive 
instead  of  inductive. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  examine 


some  of  our  courses  in  science ;  and  I 
shall  in  the  first  place  state  certain 
general  principles  which  will,  I  think, 
be  accepted  without  question.  These 
are  educational  maxims,  quite  famil- 
iar to  all  who  have  made  a  study  of 
educational  methods.  The  natu- 
ral method,  and  the  only  profitable 
method  for  immature,  untrained  minds 
is  (i)  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ;  and  (2)  from  the  particular 
to  the  general.  The  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  presentation  of 
elementary  science  implies  (i)  That 
the  subject-matter  shall  be  familiar 
in  the  early  stages,  and  gradually  pass 
on  to  the  unfamiliar;  and  (2)  That 
facts  shall  be  studied  copiously  and 
carefully  before  the  explanatory  theo- 
ries are  introduced  or  generalizations 
made. 

How  often  have  trembling  tyros  in 
science  been  brought  without  the 
slightest  warning  or  preparation  into 
the  shadowy  terrors  of  the  protoplas- 
mic or  atomic  presence  !  How  many 
would-be  followers  of  Faraday,  Priest- 
ley, or  Black  have  been  abashed  and 
confounded  by  a  premature  introduc- 
tion to  Dalton,  Avegadro,  or  Mendel- 
eflf  Many  a  promising  latter-day 
Darwin  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  an  untimely  blast  from  the  evolu- 
tion theory  ! 

Perhaps  the  deadliest  educational 
sin  of  this  age,  so  far  as  the  sciences 
are  concerned,  is  that  of  presenting 
to  students  ready-made  classifications, 
definitions,  generalizations,  and  theo- 
ries. It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  stu- 
dents should,  as  far  as  possible, 
classify  after,  and  not  before^ 
fore,  they  have  studied  the  things  to 
be  classified.     I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  it  is  better  for  young  minds  to 
make  their  own  classification,  even 
though  they  group  things  according  to 
superficial  resemblances.  Their  clas- 
sification may  not  be  scientific,  but  to 
them  it  is  real — it  represents  the  pres- 
ent state  of  their  knowledge.  The 
accurate  scientific  classification  may 
require  for  its  real  comprehension 
several  years  of  study. 

The  same  line  of  thought  applies  to 
definitions.  To  be  worth  anything  to 
the  young  student  of  science  they 
must  be  a  natural  outcome  of  his  own 
observation  and  thought,  guided  more 
or  less  by  a  teacher  or  a  book.  There 
is  a  text-book  of  elementary  chemis- 
try which  has  passed  through  numer- 
ous editions,  and  has  been  received 
for  more  than-  twenty  years  as  the 
best  extant  treatise  on  the  elements 
of  chemistry.  The  first  sentence  in 
the  Introduction  is  as  follows  :  "  By 
chemical  action  we  signify  that  which 
occurs  when  two  or  more  substances 
so  act  upon  one  another  as  to  produce 
a  third  substance  differing  altogether 
from  the  original  ones  in  properties, 
etc."  The  average  student  beginning 
the  subject  does  not  even  understand 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  "  sub- 
stances "  is  used.  The  examples 
which  follow  may  make  this  clear,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  make  the  strong- 
est impression  on  a  mind  preoccupied 
with  the  definition.  The  examples 
should  come  first. 

Those  generalizations  which  are 
often  called  laws  of  nature  are  too 
generally  misused.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  to  an  immature  mind  the  state- 
ment of  such  laws  can  have  a  signifi- 
cance commensurate  only  with  know- 
ledge of  instances.  It  is  otherwise 
with  minds  well- stored  and  accus- 
tomed to  pass  from  the  general  to  the 
particular.  This  leads  me  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  I  am  discussing  the 
methods  of  presenting  elementary 
science.  I  do  not  perhaps  need  to 
remind  you  that  in  every  subject  the 


method  must  become  more  and  more 
elliptical  as  the  powers  of  the  student 
increase  ;  and  that  at  some  stage  it 
may  be  real  economy  of  time  and 
energy  to  reverse  the  order  and  give 
the  general  before  the  particular. 

It  is  very  hard  to  decide  when 
to  introduce  theories  in  teaching  a 
science.  One  is  tempted  to  bring 
them  in  with  the  minimum  of  prepa- 
ration. They  seem  to  smooth  away 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  only  seeming.  A 
theory  can  surely  form  no  substantial 
basis  upon  which  to  build  the  ele- 
ments of  a  science.  It  belongs  rather 
to  the  later  stages— the  finishing 
touches.  A  theory  is  an  explanation. 
But  the  necessity  for  an  explanation 
must  surely  first  be  forced  upon  the 
mind.  In  many  cases  the  explana- 
tion is  introduced  before  the  student 
has  anything  to  be  explained.  Theo- 
ries hardly  belong  to  elementary 
science. 

Hoping  that  I  have  made  suffi- 
ciently clear  the  principles  upon  which 
the  criticism  is  to  be  based,  I  shall 
now  examine  shortly  the  courses  of 
study  in  physics  and  chemistry  as  laid 
down  in  the  Departmental  Regula- 
tions for  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes.  (See  Circular  2,  p.  6.) 
But  I  must  first  express  the  satisfac- 
tion it  gives  me  as  a  Canadian  to  ob- 
serve two  things  :  (1)  That  the  com- 
pilers of  these  regulations  expect  a 
great  deal  from  our  Canadian  boys 
and  girls  ;  and  (2)  That  these  regula- 
tions have  put  to  such  a  successful 
test  the  ability  of  Canadians  to  write 
good  text  books  of  elementary  science. 

Having  some  years  ago  had  a  little 
experience  in  teaching  the  elements 
of  physics,  I  may  venture  an  opinion 
upon  the  High  School  course  of  study 
in  that  subject.  Experimental  phy- 
sics covers  such  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
periment and  observation  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty 
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to  choose  the  part  with  which  to  be-  i 
gin ;  but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  i 
"  properties  of  matter  "  form  the  best 
starting  point.  The  curricuhim  for 
Form  I.  provides  (and  wisely,  I  think) 
for  an  experimental  course  under  this 
heading.  But,  surely,  the  discussion  of 
"  sensations  and  things,"  of  "  causes 
and  effects,"  of  "  the  absence  of 
chance  in  the  order  of  nature,"  is  out 
of  place  here.  There  is  little  or  no 
room  for  elementary  treatment  of 
these  subjects,  involving,  as  they  do, 
ideas  which  are  clearly  bodied  forth 
to  the  mind  only  after  considerable 
experience  and  much  mental  discip- 
line. Still  more  out  of  place  seem 
such  subjects  as  "matter,"  "the 
molecule,"  and  "  constitution  of  mat- 
ter." The  average  pupil  in  Form  I. 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  weigh  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  molecule.  His 
mental  capacity  can  hardly  be  great 
enough  to  receive  a  theory  which  in 
its  modern  form  is  the  outcome  of 
such  extensive  physical  and  mathe- 
matical investigation.  And  besides, 
he  does  not  require  the  theory.  It  is 
useless  to  him,  since  his  mind  is  still 
almost  a  blank  with  respect  to  the 
facts  which  the  theory  is  intended  to 
explain.  This  course  is  altogether 
too  ambitious.  Force  and  energy  are 
certainly,  it  seems  to  me,  subjects 
beyond  the  accurate  comprehension 
of  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen.  The 
term  "  force  '  has  been  the  subject 
of  keen  debates  among  such  men  as 
Professors  Tyndall  and  Tait — debates 
in  which  it  was  more  than  hinted 
by  one  of  these  distinguished  men  of 
science  that  the  other  did  not  know 
the  correct  use  of  the  term,  or,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  use  it  correctly.  It  is 
doubtful,  too,  if  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties in  the  study  of  sound,  and  light- 
waves can  be  in  any  degree  overcome 
by  pupils  in  the  first  Form.  It  is  true 
that  these  subjects  lend  themselves 
both  to  attractive  illustration  and  to 
interesting    mathematical    treatment  ; 


but  both,  I  think,  may  be  better 
left  for  the  Junior  University  class. 
Velocity  of  sound,  relations  of  musi- 
cal notes  to  length  ot  strings,  etc., 
intensity,  and  pitch  might,  perhaps, 
from  the  purely  experimental  point  of 
view,  be  adapted  to  Form  I.  It  is 
my  opinion,  too,  that  as  an  educa 
tional  subject  Frictional  Electricity  is 
simpler  and  more  instructive  than 
Voltaic  Electricity.  The  whole  course 
is  described  as  "  experimental,"  and 
this  is  rather  surprising,  as  the  experi- 
mental treatment  of  such  subjects  as 
"constitution  of  matter,''  "attrac- 
tion,'" "sound  waves,"  "refraction  ot 
sound,"  and  "  electric  -polarization," 
must  tax  rather  severely,  not  only  the 
ingenuity  of  the  master,  but  the  capa- 
city of  the  pupils. 

The  course  in  Physics  for  Form 
II.  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.  An 
experimental  course  in  velocity,  ac 
celeration,  mass,  momentum,  force, 
moment,  couple,  etc.,  must  be  a  rather 
difficult  undertaking.  But  I  note  that 
these  are  merely  terms  to  be  defined. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  wise  thing  to  begin 
a  philosophical  discussion  with  defi- 
nitions, but  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  best 
method  for  an  experimental  course  in 
elementary  physics.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  most  good  universities  require  for 
matriculation  a  course  in  physics 
somewhat  like  the  one  under  discus- 
sion ;  but  it  is  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception  to  find  the  minds  of  the 
matriculants,  stored  as  they  may  be 
with  these  definitions,  laws  and  theor- 
ies, yet  profoundly  ignorant  of  many 
simple  and  easily  observed  physical 
facts.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  detail- 
ed constructive  criticism  of  this 
course.  That  I  must  leave  to  those 
who  are  more  immediately  concerned 
in  the  subject. 

Chemistry  is  begun  in  Form  II. 
The  course  is  apparently  a  very  simple 
one,  but  it  violates  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  the  course  in  Physics 
has  been  criticized.      Is  it  possible  for 
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a  student  to  appreciate  "  the  relations 
of  the  ph)'sical  sciences  to  Biology," 
when  he  has  no  acquaintance  with 
Biology?  Surely  the  place  for  the 
discussion  of  such  relations  is  at  the 
end  of  somewhat  extended  courses  in 
the  sciences  compared.  There  are 
three  subjects  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  quite  sufficient  for  this  course  in 
Form  II.:  (i)  Chemical  Change; 
(2)  Elementary  Composition  of  Mat- 
ter; and  (3)  The  Laws  of  Combina- 
tion. To  illustrate  these,  a  few  of 
the  common  elements  and  com- 
pounds may  be  studied  experiment- 
ally ;  but  all  the  work  can  be  most 
profitably  grouped  around  these  three 
ideas.  The  introduction  of  the  atomic 
theory  at  this  stage  is  productive  only 
of  misconceptions  and  vagueness. 
To  see  that  this  result  is  inevitable, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the 
relation  of  the  atomic  theory  to  the 
laws  of  combination,  and  of  both  to 
the  system  of  symbols  and  formulas. 
The  atomic  weights  should  convey  to 
the  minds  of  students  not  only  the 
idea  of  the  relative  weights  of  the 
hypothetical  atoms,  but  also  that  of 
combining  proportions  chosen  system- 
atically according  to  certain  theories. 
When  the  atomic  theory  is  intro- 
duced at  an  early  stage  the  latter  idea 
is  almost  always  crowded  out  by  the 
former — the  theory  completely  hiding 
the  experimental  basis.  This  is  so 
much,  the  case  that,  when  a  question 
is  asked  about  composition  ot  com- 
pounds, etc.,  in  nine  cases  out  often 
the  answer  contains  some  irrelevant 
reference  to  atoms  and  molecules.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  defer  the  introduction  of  the 
atomic  .  theory  until  the  University 
First  Year.  The  subject  can  be  de- 
veloped sufficiently  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  atomic  theory.  Let 
symbols  represent  in  the  first  place 
combining  proportions,  and  formulas 
merely  the  composition  of  compounds. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  there 


is  in  this  case  no  systematic  way  of 
choosing  the  numbers.  If  the  stu- 
dent is  made  to  understand  that  the 
combining  weights  are  chosen  so  as 
to  give  (i)  simple  formulas,  and  (2) 
similar  formulas  for  similar  com- 
pounds, he  sees  a  reason  for  choosing, 
say,  80  for  bromine  when  35  4  is 
chosen  for  chlorine.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stop  here.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  quite  safe  method  and  one 
which  involves  a  much  simpler  hypo- 
thesis, or  rather  convention,  than  those 
of  the  atomic  theory.  It  is,  besides, 
much  less  likely  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion from  the  practical  significance  of 
symbols  and  formulas  :  The  specific 
weights  of  gases  are  found  to  have  a 
simple  arithmetical  relation  to  their 
combining  weights,  being  proportional 
either  to  the  combining  weights  or  to 
simple  multiples  of  them,  so  that  if 
the  same  standard,  viz.,  hydrogen- be 
used  for  eacli  set  of  numbers,  the 
specific  weight  of  any  gas  is  either  the 
same  number  as  its  combining  weight 
or  the  latter  is  some  simple  multiple 
of  the  former.  But  specific  weights 
are  the  ratios  of  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes.  On  comparing  then  equal 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  water  (gas), 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  etc.,  it 
is  found  that,  taking,  say,  i  grain  of 
hydrogen  as  the  standard  volume,  the 
same  volume  of  the  other  gases  men- 
tioned weigh  respectively,  9  grains, 
18.2  grains,  8^^  grains,  and  contain 
respectively  i  grain,  i  grain,  and  \\ 
grains,  etc.,  of  hydrogen.  The  com- 
bining weights  of  these  gases,  as  de- 
termined by  analysis,  are  simple  mul- 
tiples of  these  numbers,  the  multiples 
being  a  matter  of  choice.  The  sim- 
plest plan  would  be  to  take  as  the 
combining  weight  of  a  compound  gis 
the  weight  of  it  which  occupies  the 
same  space  as  one  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen.  But  this  involves  the  in- 
convenience of  writing  formulas  with 
fractional  parts  of  the  combining 
weight    of    hydrogen.       This    incon- 
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veniencc  disappears  if  we  adopt  the 
plan  of  taking  as  the  combining 
weight  of  a  compound  gas  that  weight 
which  is  equal  in  volume  to  two  parts 
by  weight  of  hydrogen.  This  gives  a 
perfectly  uniform  method  of  fixing 
the  combining  weights  of  compound 
gases;  and  it  leads  to  a  similar  uni- 
formity in  choosing  the  combining 
weights  of  those  elements  which  form 
gaseous  or  volatile  compounds.  Let 
the  smallest  weight  of  any  element 
found  in  the  combining  weight  of  a 
gaseous  compound  be  taken  as  the 
combining  weight  of  that  element. 
1  have  been  thus  particular  in  order 
to  show  that  the  most  general  method 
at  our  command  for  determining  ato- 
mic weights  may  be  taught  without  any 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  matter. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  law  of  atomic 
heat;  and,  indeed,  the  case  is  here 
much  simpler.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  combining 
weights  of  most  elements  multiplied 
by  their  specific  heats  give  numbers 
closely  approximating  to  6.3  or  some 
simple  multiple  or  submultiple  of  this, 
and  that  the  product  is  6.  +  when  the 
combining  weights  are  those  fixed  by 
the  method  just  described.  The 
thought  is  at  once  suggested,  let  the 
combining  weights  be  so  chosen  as  to 
give  the  product  6.  +  for  all. 

There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity 
about  the  molecular  theory  of  gases 
and  its  use  in  determining  molecular 
and  atomic  weights  —  a  simplicity 
which  tempts  one  to  introduce  it  as 
early  as  ])ossible.  But  its  introduc- 
tion into  elementary  chemistry  masks 
or  altogether  conceals  the  fact  that 
the  atomic  weights  determined  by  its 
use  are,  after  all,  only  combining 
weights  chosen  in  a  uniform  way,  and 
without  any  necessary  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  matter.  Also,  its 
use  as  a  theoretical  basis  for  element- 
ary chemistry  unfits  the  mind  to  re- 
ceive at  a  later  stage  a  complete  and 
logical  development  of  the  atomic  and 


molecular  theories.  There  is  the- 
difficulty  of  arousing  the  attention  to 
a  reconsideration. 

The  chemistry  course  for  Form  III. 
follows  logically  that  tor  Form  II.  ; 
but  an  outline  of  Mendeleeff's  classifi- 
cation at  this  stage  of  the  subject  is, 
in  ray  opinion,  quite  out  of  place. 
To  see  the  truth  of  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  that  Mendeleeff's 
(Newlands')  classification  is  based 
upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
all  the  elements.  It  is  the  highest 
generalization  of  chemistry,  and  can 
have  no  meaning  for  the  junior  stu- 
dent. Developed  and  refined  by  the 
imaginative  genius  of  Crookes,  it  maj^ 
do  for  chemistry  what  the  Evolution 
Theory  has  done  for  biology  ;  but  it 
can  never,  I  think,  form  a  proper 
basis  for  the  study  of  elementary 
chemistry.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  stage 
to  prepare  for  it  by  dwelling  upon 
those  remarkable  resemblances  and 
serial  relations  among  the  elements 
which  pointed  the  way  to  its  discovery. 

To  sum  up,  I  think  that  in  the 
teaching  of  elementary  science  we 
should  return  to  a  subject-matter 
better  suited  to  the  age  of  our  pupils, 
and  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject-matter we  should  study  to  lead 
them  along  at  a  rate  more  nearly 
approaching  that  of  their  mental 
development. 

[Note. — In  the  discussion  .which 
followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  I 
found  it  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  criticism  was  directed  against  the 
curricula  as  given  in  the  Regulations, 
and  not  against  the  methods  used  by 
the  science  masters.  With  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Editor,  I  shall-  add  to 
this  criticism  a  quotation  from  the 
Preface  to  Remsen's  "  Elements  of 
Chemistry  "  :  "  Chemical  theories 
are  treated  in  a  subordinate  way,  as  it 
is  believed  that  the  attention  should 
first  be  directed  to  the  simpler  facts 
of  the  subject,  and   the   methods  by 
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which  these  facts  are  learned.  A  brief 
statement  of  a  few  of  the  prevaiHng 
hypotheses  is  given  in  Chapter  XIV. 
AVhether  it  will  be  advisable  for  the 
pupils  to  spend  any  time  in  studying 
this  chapter  will  depend  upon  their 
age  and  their  mental  attainments. 
.  .  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  object  of  the  course  laid  down  in 
this  book  is  not  to  make  chemists, 
but  to  help  to  develop  sound  minds, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  awaken  inter- 
est in  a  set  of  natural  phenomena  of 
great  importance  to  mankind.  *  It  is 
quite  possible  to  teach  the  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  destroy  all  interest 
in  chemical  phenomena,  and  to  make 
the  pupil  shudder  whenever  a  chemi- 
cal formula  is  mentioned.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  accomplish  the  latter 
result  than  by  giving  prominence  to 


incomprehensible  theories,  and  forc- 
ing the  pupils  to  master  a  lot  of  equa- 
tions which  represent  facts  of  which 
they  are  entirely  ignorant."  In  a  note 
to  p.  122  Professor  Remsen  says: 
"  Hypotheses  and  theories  are  of  great 
value  to  science,  if  founded  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  to 
which  they  relate.  They  become 
dangerous  when  used  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  tacts.  The 
student  who  has  not  received  a  thor- 
ough scientific  training  should  re- 
member that  theories  and  hypotheses, 
to  be  of  value,  must  be  suggested,  not 
by  a  superficial,  but  by  a  thorough, 
knowledge  of  the  facts." — W.  L.  G.]  * 

*  This  pa[;er  was  read  before  the  Science 
Teachers'  Association  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Toronto,  December  3o:h,  1890. 
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IN  discussing  Normal  Schools  one 
can  confine  himself  to  an  attempt 
to  determine  their  proper  work  and 
the  means  they  should  employ  in 
doing  it.  Not  so  with  Chairs  of 
Pedagogy.  The  very  small  number 
of  such  departments  proves  conclus- 
ively that  their  utility  is  by  no  means 
universally  conceded. 

The  first  question,  then,  which  we 
have  to  consider  is,  Ought  our  col- 
leges and  universities  to  establish 
chpirs  of  Pedagogy  ?  That  question 
is,  at  bottom,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  principals  of  our  high 
schools  and  academies,  the  super- 
intendents of  our  city  schools,  the 
professors  in  our  colleges — in  a  word, 
all  who  fill  the  more  important  and 
responsible  positions  in  the  profession 
of  teaching,  shall  receive  any  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  and  art  and  his- 
tory  of    education.     Excepting    the 


New  York  College  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  which  aims  to  be  a  purely 
professional  school  of  the  same  grade 
as  law  and  medical  schools,  and  the 
school  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  only 
institutions  in  the  United  States  for 
the  training  of  teachers  are  Normal 
Schools.  These  schools  were  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools,  and  this 
is  the  work  which  they  have  done. 
Their  graduates  are,  therefore,  unable 
to  compete  with  college  graduates  for 
the  higher  positions  in  the  profession 
of  teaching,  because  the  latter  alone 
have  the  scholarship  which  those 
positions  demand. 

Hence,  unless  schools  of  Pedagogy, 
schools  of  university  grade,  like 
schools  of  medicine  and  law,  are 
founded,  and  unless  chairs  of  Peda- 
gogy are  established  in  our  colleges 
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and  universities,  those  who  fill  the 
higher  positions  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  must  receive  instruction  in 
Pedagogy  in  Normal  Schools  or  they 
will  not  receive  it  at  all. 

That  they  will  not  go  to  Normal 
Schools  is  too  evident  to  require 
proof.  They  have  not  done  so,  and 
it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should. 
The  average  college  graduate  and  the 
average  Normal  School  student  differ 
too  widely  in  age  and  attainments 
and  culture  to  make  it  possible  to  in- 
struct them  together  successfully. 
To  attempt  it  would  be  like  attempt- 
ing to  teach  college  graduates  and 
sub-Freshmen  in  the  same  class. 

That  schools  of  Pedagogy  ought 
to  form  an  essential  part  of  our  edu- 
cational system  I  regard  as  almost 
demonstrably  evident.  But  that  they 
will  not  do  so  until  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  the  science,  art  and  his- 
tory of  education  to  the  intending 
teacher  is  sogenerally  fell  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  estabish  departments  of  Peda- 
gogy is  equally  evident.  The  object 
of  schools  of  Pedagogy  would  be  to 
furnish  facilities  for  the  much  more 
thorough  and  extended  study  of  the 
same  kind  of  subjects  as  those  taught 
by  a  college  professor  of  Pedagogy. 
But  how  can  we  expect  such  institu- 
tions to  be  founded  on  a  scale 
adequate  to  the  greatness  of  their 
task,  when  it  is  still  a  debated — I 
will  not  say  debatable^ — question  as 
to  whether  a  department  of  Pedagogy 
is  a  necessary  part  of  a  first-class  col- 
lege ?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  our  col- 
leges shall  have  departments  of  Peda- 
gogy is  really  the  question  as  to 
whether  those  who  are  preparing  to 
fill  the  higher  positions  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  shall  have  any  oppor- 
tunity to  be  instructed  in  the  science 
and  art  and  history  of  education  as  a 
part  of  their  prei)aration. 

That  that  question  can    be  asked 


strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  the  influence  of 
custom  and  tradition  over  belief,  that 
the  history  of  our  times  affords.  Is 
their  work  so  unimportant,  the  work 
of  shaping  and  moulding  the  human 
mind  and  giving  the  right  direction 
to  its  energies,  that  it  is  foolish  to 
make  special  preparation  for  it?  Is 
it  so  simple,  are  the  problems  which 
present  themselves  to  the  teacher  and 
educator  so  easy  of  solution,  as  to 
make  special  preparations  a  waste  of 
time  and  labour?  These,  one  would 
think,  are  the  tests  to  which  a  mind 
intent  only  on  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  without  regard  to  custom  or 
tradition,  would  bring  such  a  question. 
Surely  if  anything  is  selfevident,  it  is 
that  if  a  work  is  important  and  diffi- 
cult, those  who  undertake  to  do  it 
ought  to  make  special  preparation  for 
it,  and  the  more  important  and  diffi- 
cult it  is,  the  more  careful  and 
thorough  ought  their  preparation  to 
be.  Is  the  work  of  the  teacher  im- 
portant ?  "  Upon  the  right  training 
of  the  child  all  good  causes  depend." 
Is  it  difficult?  No  less  difficult  than 
that  of  so  modifying  the  influences 
inherited  from  countless  generations, 
as  to  give  supremacy  to  those  that 
make  for  the  well-being  of  man  and 
society. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  how- 
ever important  and  difficult  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  he  cannot  prepare  for 
it,  except  in  the  matter  of  scholar- 
ship ;  that  teachers,  like  poets,  are 
born,  not  made  ;  that,  therefore,  de- 
partments of  Pedagogy  for  intending 
teachers  are  so  absurd  as  would  be 
departments  of  Poetry  for  intending 
poets. 

I  might  urge  in  reply  that  until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
the  theory  practically  held  was  that 
doctors  are  born,  not  made.  I  might 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
those  born  doctors  would  bear  favour- 
able   comparison    with    some  of   the 
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manufactured  doctors  of  our  time, 
and  enquire  whether  that  is  a  good 
argument  against  schools  of  medicine. 
But  I  will  not  take  this  course. 
With  Professor  Laurie,  I  freely  grant 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  teach- 
ing genius  ''  which  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, independent  of  training.  I 
freely  grant,  also,  that  without  a 
measure  of  natural  aptitude  fof  teach- 
ing, no  amount  of  training  will  make 
a  man  a  good  teacher.  What  de- 
partments of  Pedagogy  are  intended 
to  accomplish  is,  not  to  make  teach- 
ers of  those  who  have  no  natural 
aptitude  for  it,  but  to  enable  those 
who  have  it,  to  make  the  most  of  it 
and  broaden  their  views  as  to  the 
nature  and  end  of  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  have  it  will  re- 
ceive the  same  kind  of  benefit  from 
the  study  of  Pedagogy  and  kindred 
subjects  that  the  candidates  for  any 
other  profession  receive  from  their 
professional  study. 

Upon  what  plea  can  special  pre- 
paration for  the  work  of  the  physician 
be  urged  that  does  not  apply  with 
still  greater  force  to  that  of  the  teach- 
er? Is  it  that  the  health  of  the  body 
is  important  ?  But  the  body  derives 
its  sole  value  from  the  mind.  Is  it 
that  the  work  of  the  physician  is 
difficult  ?  Is  the  restoring  to  health 
of  a  diseased  body,  the  bringing  it 
into  a  condition  in  which  each  organ 
performs  its  proper  function,  a  more 
difficult  work  than  that  of  so  influenc- 
ing the  human  mind  that  it  may  grow 
into  the  condition  where  each  faculty 
can  and  will  perform  its  proper  func- 
tions ?  The  work  of  the  doctor,  for 
the  most  part,  consists  in  so  helping 
the  body  to  resume  its  natural  func- 
tions ;  the  work  of  the  teacher,  on 
the  other  hand,  consists  in  so  dealing 
with  the  mind  as  to  change  the 
functions  which  are  natural  to  it  in 
its  undeveloped  condition,  so  that  it 
may  become  natural  for  it  to  do  that 
which  it  is  desirable  for  it  to  do. 


There  is,  indeed,  a  strikingly  close 
analogy  between  the  professional  pre- 
paration of  the  doctor  and  that  of  the 
teacher.  The  doctor  must  make  a 
careful  study  of  physiology,  because 
he  needs  to  know  the  laws  that  govern 
the  human  body.  Is  it  not  equally 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  the 
laws  of  the  mind  ?  The  doctor  must 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  drugs  in  use 
affect  thfe  human  body.  Is  it  not 
equally  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  mind  ?  The 
doctor  must  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  educational  values  of  the  various 
agencies  by  which  he  hopes  to  induce 
the  mind  to  develop  in  the  right 
direction  ?  The  doctor  should  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  his 
profession  in  order  that  he  may 
avoid  wasteful  experiments.  Is  it 
any  the  less  desirable  for  a  teacher  to 
undertake  his  work  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  all  the  experience  of  the 
past  ?  Finally,  the  doctor  studies 
physiology  in  order  that  he  may  learn 
what  health  is — in  order  that  he  may 
learn  what  are  the  proper  functions 
of  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 
Surely  it  is  equally  important  for  the 
teacher  to  study  those  subjects  which 
will  aid  him  in  getting  a  definite, 
clear  cut,  sharply  defined  idea  of 
what  the  health  of  the  mind  is — of 
the  functions  which  the  various  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  should  perform. 

But  there  is  another  reason  of 
great  importance  why  the  college 
should  give  professional  training  to 
teachers.  We  never  shall  have  good 
schools  in  the  United  States  until  the 
public  demand  them,  and  it  never 
will  demand  them,  effectively,  until  it 
realizes  the  necessity  for  thoroughly 
trained  teachers.  How  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing thoroughly  trained  teachers,  is  a 
question  certainly  among  the  most 
important  of  those  before  the  educa- 
tors of  this  country.     "  We  spend," 
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says  President  Adams,  "  enormous 
sums  in  large  and  well  arranged 
buildings,  and  elegant  furniture  and 
expensive  school  books,  and  then 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  them  all  by 
not  having  the  one  thing,  compared 
with  which,  all  the  other  things  are 
as  nothing  ;  namely,  a  good  school. 
How  is  a  change  for  the  better  to  be 
brought  about  ?  In  no  other  way 
than  by  a  change  of  public  opinion." 
How  is  this  change  to  be  effected  ? 

The  leaders  of  public  opinion  must 
be  reached,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
establishing  departments  of  Pedagogy 
in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Such  a  substantial  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
science  and  art  and  history  of  educa- 
tion, which  intending  teachers  ought 
to  carefully  study,  would  of  itself  ex- 
ert a  powerful  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral public.  But  this  is  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  students  outside  the  de- 
partment of  Pedagogy  would  soon 
become  convinced  of  its  importance. 
The  discussions  in  the  department  of 
Pedagogy  would  filter  through  the 
whole  body  of  students  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  enable  them  to  see  that 
there  is  at  least  as  much  reason  why 
the  teacher  should  make  professional 
preparation  for  his  work  as  there  is  in 
the  case  of  a  candidate  for  any  other 
profession.  But  the  students  of  to- 
day are  the  men  of  influence  of  to- 
morrow, and,  with  the  leaders  of 
opinion  on  the  right  side,  the  rank 
and  file  may  be  safely  trusted. 

If,  then,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
a  department  of  Pedagogy  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  work  which  a  good 
college  ought  to  do,  we  may  next  en- 
quire what  work  such  a  department 
should  undertake. 

It   should    lay  great  stress  on  the 

History  of  Education.     This  should 

be   taught    in    connection    with    two 

parallel  courses — the  history  of  phil- 

-osophy  and  the  history  of  civilization, 


and  all  three  should  be  so  taught  that 
their  interdependence  may  be  clearly 
seen  ;  the  history  of  philosophy,  as 
the  self  knowledge  of  each  age,  the 
history  of  the  processes  of  bringing 
into  clear  consciousness  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  which  each  age 
makes  about  the  universe  and  man 
and  their  relations  to  each  other ; 
the  history  of  education  as  the  history 
of  the  institutions  by  means  of  which 
each  age  undertook  to  realize  its 
ideals  ;  the  history  of  civilization,  as 
the  history  of  all  the  agencies  by 
means  of  which  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

And  here  we  are  able  to  see  from 
a  new  point  of  view  the  value  of  edu- 
cation, as  a  university  study.  How 
can  the  history  of  civilization  be 
adequately  studied  without  including 
a  history  of  the  educational  ideals 
which  helped  to  determine  its  char- 
acter ?  Or  in  what  way  can  a  system 
of  philosophy  be  more  clearly  illus- 
trated than  by  pointing  out  the  edu- 
cational theories  and  practices  in 
which  it  expressed  itself.?  In  truth 
the  history  of  education  may  be 
called  the  objective  side  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  the  dynamic  side 
of  general  history.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  side  of  history  which  we 
are  most  interested  in  knowing. 
What  we  are  most  interested  in  know- 
ing about  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  the 
Rome  of  Augustus,  the  England  of 
Shakespeare,  is  the  influence  that 
made  tiiem  what  they  were.  If  we 
ever  fully  determine  them,  we  shall 
do  it  by  studying  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  history  of  education  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense  is  the 
philosophy  of  history. 

The  history  of  education  should 
include  also  a  careful  survey  of  con- 
temporaneous educational  institutions 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world. 
And  here  again  the  aim  should  be 
not    simply  to  bring  out  the    nature 
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and  workings  of  these  institutions, 
but  to  show  their  relation  to  their  en- 
vironments. It  is  not  enough,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  student  of  educational 
history  to  learn  what  the  people's 
schools,  the  gymnasia,  the  universities 
in  Germany  are.  What  work  they 
do,  what  methods  they  employ.  He 
should  learn  why  they  exist.  Does 
popular  education  exist  for  the  same 
reason  in  Germany  as  in  the  United 
States  ?  Is  it  an  expression  of  the 
same  political  philosophy  ?  are  sam- 
ples of  questions  which  he  should  be 
constantly  led  to  ask  himself. 

The  Professor  of  Pedigogy  ought 
not  to  be  bu'-dened  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  although  the  two 
chairs  should  be  in  the  closest  sym- 
pathy. In  the  department  of  Psycho- 
logy, the  student  should  be  encour- 
aged to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of 
mind  by  a  constant  use  of  the  objec- 
tive method,  particularly  in  the  study 
of  children.  And  when  he  begins 
the  study  of  Pedagogy  this  work 
should  be  continued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  professor  in  a  more  syste- 
matic way,  and  far  more  specific  and 
definite  ends.  Such  experiments  as 
those  made  by  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  Superintendent  Greenwood 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
contents  of  children's  minds  should 
be  conducted,  and  the  results  care- 
fully recorded.  Such  work  as  we 
have  seen  would  have  a  two-fold 
value  :  it  would  gradually  put  the 
professor  of  the  department  into  pos- 
session of  a  large  amount  of  original 
data  of  which  he  could  make  effective 
use  in  enlarging  the  world's  knowledge 
of  mind  ;  and  it  would  at  the  same 
tinle  give  his  students  training  in 
original  research  in  the  Psychology 
of  children. 

But  the  greatest  stress  in  this  line 
of  work  should  be  laid  on  experiments 
to  test  the  kinds  of  good  literature  in 
which  children  may  be  interested.  I 
regard  this  work  as  second  in  import- 


ance to  none  which  the  educator  can 
undertake.  And  it  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable to  encourage  students  to 
make  a  kind  of  experiment  which 
will  not  only  help  them  to  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  importance  of 
the  problem,  but  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions towards  its  solution. 

The  work  in  the  science  of  educa- 
tion should  consist  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  summing  up  and  syste- 
matizing of  results  reached  in  a 
critical  survey  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. Great  stress  should  be  laid 
on  the  educational  values,  not  merely 
of  different  studies,  but  of  different 
courses  of  study.  The  work  in  the 
history  of  education  will  have  made 
the  student  familiar  with  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  and  he  should  be  led  to 
a  point  where  he  can  have  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  of  their  fitness  to  serve 
in  reachmg  the  ends  of  education. 

So  far  as  the  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
gives  instruction  in  the  art  of  educa- 
tion, it  should  relate  to  the  courses  of 
studies  proper  to  schools  of  different 
grades,  methods  of  organizing  and 
grading,  modes  of  superintending, 
and  kindred  subjects.  If  he  can  get 
an  experienced  and  able  superinten- 
dent to  give  courses  of  lectures  on 
some  of  these  subjects,  it  would  be 
the  more  effective,  as  the  latter  can 
base  his  instruction  on  first-hand 
knowledge.  Instruction  in  methods 
should  not  be  given  by  the  Professor 
of  Pedagogy.  Each  instructor  should 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  methods 
of  teaching  his  own  specialty  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  it.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
ways  in  which  a  department  of  Peda- 
gogy would  react  favourably  on  the 
work  of  its  own  college.  When  i)ro- 
fessors  begin  to  reflect  on  their 
methods  for  the  sake  of  formulating 
them  to  others,  they  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  improve  them.     With  Professor  E. 
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J.  James,  I  believe  that  instruction 
in  colleges  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  in  our 
schools ;  and  the  reason  is,  as  1 
think,  because  they  have  given  so 
little  attention  to  the  study  of  Peda- 
gogy. It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  proportion  of  the  college 
professors  in  this  country  have  ever 
read  a  single  book  on  the  history  of 
education. 

It  ought  to  be  needless  to  say  that 
the  answers  which  this  article  makes 
to  the  two  questions  discussed — as 
to  the  value  of  chairs  of  Pedagogy 
and  the  work  they  should  undertake 
— should  be  regarded  from  two  quite 
different  points  of  view.  The  reason- 
ing upon  which  the  answer  to  the 
first  one  is  based  may  be  stated  very 
briefly  :  As  education  is  a  matter  in 
which  society  has  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest,  it  must  have  an  equal 
interest  in  the  preparation  of  those  to 
whom  this  work  is  committed.  To 
doubt  or  deny  the  value  of  education, 
as  a  university  study,  is  to  doubt  or 


deny  one  or  the  other  of  these  propo- 
sitions, which  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  intellectual  hardihood.  In- 
deed, once  we  come  to  realize  the 
supreme  interest  which  society  has  in 
education,  once  we  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  such  transcen- 
dant  importance  as  to  make  it  the 
wisest  economy  to  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  picked  men  of  the  race,  and 
we  shall  see  how  ridiculously  inade- 
quate the  training  of  college  depart- 
ments of  Pedagogy  is  to  its  great 
purpose.  We  need,  and  we  shall 
have  some  day.  University  Schools  of 
Pedagogy,  schools  which  admit  none 
but  college  graduates,  and  devote 
their  entire  energies  to  the  profes- 
sional study  of  education. 

But  the  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
tentative  and  provisional.  When 
such  departments  are  established  in 
every  good  college,  experience  will 
doubtless  throw  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  the  courses  of  study  most  helpful 
in  reaching  the  ends  in  view. 


HEREDITY    AND  EDUCATION. 


AMONG  the  great  facts  which  have 
come  to  the  front  during  the 
last  half-century,  heredity  is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent.  It  has  been 
recognized  in  all  ages.  It  never  was 
more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  Ten 
Commandments:  "For  I  the  Lord 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  upon  the  third  and  upon  the 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
me  ;  and  showing  mercy  unto  a  thou- 
sand generations  of  them  that  love 
me  and  keep  my  commandments." 
This  fact,  as  science  interprets  it, 
shows  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  dis- 
ease and  evil  to  run  to  the  third  and 
fourth    generations,    seldom     to     the 


fifth,  and  that  then  there  is  reversal 
to  the  original  type,  which  is  always 
beautiful  and  benqficent.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  which  is  good  continues  so  until 
corrupted.  Evolution  has  unques- 
tionably brought  the  law  into  its 
present  prominent  place  ;  for  evolu- 
tion works  by  two  factors,  namely, 
heredity,  or  that  which  tends  to  per- 
manence ;  and  environment,  or  that 
which  tends  to  variation.  The  char- 
acteristic of  the  first  is  that  it  repro- 
duces the  past ;  of  the  second,  that 
it  adapts  to  new  conditions  that  which 
has  come  from  the  past.  The  pro- 
minence of  these  forces  is,  whether 
justly  or  not,  revolutionizing  thinkmg. 
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compelling  men  to  rewrite  their  psy- 
chologies, their  treatises  on  ethics, 
their  theological  creeds.  While  the 
revival  of  interest  in  this  great  law 
influences  other  spheres  of  enquiry, 
it  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not  also 
modify  theories  of  education.  Every 
child  is  the  product  of  all  preceding 
generations.  He  is  not  himself  alone, 
but  a  body  packed  with  potencies 
derived  from  no  one  knows  how  many 
or  what  personalities  which  have  lived 
before  him.  The  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  by  means  of  environment  to 
modify  and,  as  far  as  possible,  destroy 
the  evil,  and  bring  the  good  into  ex- 
pression and  power.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  tendencies  to  good,  when  impro- 
perly balanced,  become  evil.  Educa- 
tion, therefore,  has  to  do  with  the 
elimination  of  tendencies  toward  de- 
terioration and  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  balancing  of  tendencies 
toward  good.  The  word  education 
is  a  history.  It  implies  heredity,  for 
it  indicates  something  to  be  drawn 
out ;  and  as  that  something  could  not 
originate  with  the  child,  it  must  have 
been  transmitted.  The  word  implies 
powers  which  have  come  from  others 
and  which  are  to  be  trained.  So  of 
the  word  culture.  Where  does  cul- 
ture begin?  With  birth.  The  age 
of  impression  is  quite  as  important  as 
the  age  of  reason.  But  culture  im- 
plies something  to  cultivate.  That 
something  is  not  implanted  by  teach- 
ers, but  is  always  inborn.  All  schemes 
of  culture  should  begin  with  the  re- 
cognition that  each  child  is  different 
from  every  other ;  that  the  lines  of 
difference  run  far  back,  and  therefore 
are  not  superficial,  and  that,  in  order 
to  secure  the  highest  efficiency,  sys- 
tems of  education  should  be  adapted 
to  the  individuals  to  be  reached. 
Each  child  possesses  characteristics 
which  run  back  through  generations, 
for  which  it  is  not  responsible,  and 
which  can  be  changed  only  by  the 
most   carefully    planned    and    wisely 


adjusted  discipline.  In  each  pupil 
there  appear  tendencies  which  have 
been  modified  here  and  given  new 
impulse  there,  tendencies  which  are 
sometimes  quickly  discerned  and 
sometimes  lie  too  deep  to  be  easily 
found.  If,  now,  it  be  granted  that 
heredity  and  environment  differenti- 
ate the  pupils  in  our  schools  so  that 
no  two,  even  from  the  same  family, 
are  exactly  alike  ;  and  that  they  come 
to  the  teacher's  hands  each  with  his 
own  peculiar  powers  and  faculties  to 
be  developed,  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion becomes  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult. By  the  study  of  what  men  are, 
we  learn  of  what  they  are  capable. 
The  word  education  signifies,  "  To 
lead  out."  To  lead  out  what  %  That 
which  is  in  the  book  ?  No.  That 
which  is  in  the  teacher's  mind  ?  No. 
That  which  is  in  the  pupil.  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall  says :  "  There  is  one 
thing  in  nature,  and  one  alone,  fit  to 
inspire  all  true  men  and  women  with 
more  awe  and  reverence  than  Kant's 
starry  heavens,  and  that  is  the  soul 
and  body  of  the  healthy  young  child. 
Heredity  has  freighted  it  with  all  the 
results  of  parental  well  and  ill  doing, 
and  filled  it  with  reverberations  from 
a  past  more  vast  than  science  can 
explore  ;  and  on  its  right  develop- 
ment depends  the  entire  future  of 
civilization  two  or  three  decades 
hence.  Simple  as  childhood  seems, 
there  is  nothing  harder  to  know  ;  and 
responsive  as  it  is  to  every  influence 
about  it,  nothing  is  harder  to  guide. 
To  develop  childhood  to  virtue, 
power,  and  due  freedom  is  the 
supreme  end  of  education,  to  which 
everything  else  must  be  subordinated 
as  means."  Knowledge  is  not  al- 
ways desirable  for  its  own  sake.  It 
is  valuable  as  a  means.  Study  which 
leaves  the  manhood  narrow  and  con- 
tracted, and  fills  the  head  only  as 
gold  fills  a  miser's  purse,  is  not  worth 
the  effort  required. — Prof.  Amory  H. 
Bradford  in  the  Edncatioiuil  Review. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


CLASSICAL  scholars  of  all  coun- 
tries will  read  with  a  lively  and 
quite  peculiar  interest  of  the  discovery 
which  has  just  been  made  in  the 
manuscript  department  of  the  British 
Museum,  A  political  sage  has  de- 
clared that  the  unexpected  generally 
happens  in  matters  of  more  than  or- 
dinary importance  ;  and  certainly  no 
event  of  literary  moment  could  come 
more  unexpectedly  than  the  discovery 
of  Aristotle's  treatise  on  the  Consti- 
tutional History  of  Athens.  That  it 
should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Eng- 
lish classical  experts  to  discover  so 
rare  a  treasure  is  a  circumstance  on 
which  English  scholarship  way  well 
be  congratulated  ;  and  the  nation  at 
large  has  cause  to  rejoice  in  its  good 
fortune  in  coming  into  possession  of 
a  work  which,  be  it  said  without  any 
invidiousness,  the  whole  world  covets. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  not  for 
three  centuries  at  least  has  so  inter- 
esting or  so  important  a  discovery 
been  made  in  the  field  of  classical 
learning.  Some  years  ago,  when  two 
tiny  scraps  of  papyrus  in  the  Berlin 
museum  were  found  to  contain  a  few 
sentences  from  Aristotle's  long-lost 
work,  intense  excitement  was  caused 
amongst  the  learned;  but  England, 
more  fortunate  than  Germany,  now 
possesses  the  famous  treatise  almost 
complete.  The  papyrus,  though  it 
has  not  entirely  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time,  is  in  fairly  good  condition, 
the  opening  is  missing,  and  the  clos- 
ing chapters  are  more  or  less  muti- 
lated, but  the  body  of  the  work  is 
intact.  After  some  twenty  centuries 
it  remains  legible,  and  may  be  read 
in  our  national  museum  by  such  as 
have  the  happiness  to  be  versed  in 
palaeography. 

The  manner  in  which  the  discovery 
was  made  furnishes  yet  another  illus- 


tration of  the  part  that  chance  plays 
in  the  most  important  affairs  of  man. 
Some  time  ago  a  bundle  of  soiled  and 
stained  papyrus  rolls  was  purchased 
in  Egypt  by  an  eminent  English 
Egyptologist.  The  rolls  were  pro- 
bably bought  because  they  were  "got 
cheap  "  and  might  be  carried  without 
great  inconvenience.  The  seller,  so 
far  as  is  known,  was  ignorant  of  the 
treasure  he  was  giving  away,  and  the 
buyer,  of  the  rare  bargam  he  was 
making.  It  was  a  transaction  begun 
and  ended,  so  to  speak,  in  Egyptian 
darkness.  The  purchaser,  however, 
packed  and  shipped  his  rolls,  thinking 
little  about  them,  as  is  likely,  and 
eventually  they  found  a  natural  re- 
ceptacle in  the  British  Museum. 
There  they  were  unfolded,  gingerly  it 
may  be  expected,  and  with  scant  hope 
of  any  extraordinary  "find."  But  as 
the  manuscript  was  spread  out  and 
the  ancient  characters  deciphered,  the 
imagination  can  picture  how  Mr. 
Kenyon's  eyes  glistened  with  surprise 
and  delight  as  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  here  was  the  veritable  treatise 
which  was  supposed  to  be  irrevocably 
lost,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  classical 
scholars.  The  text  has  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  will  be  published  im- 
mediately, with  an  introduction  and 
notes  from  the -pen  of  Mr.  Kenyon — 
then  we  shall  have  the  full  history  of 
the  momentous  discovery,  and  per- 
haps also  an  indication  of  the  dis- 
coverer's personal  sensation  in  the 
supreme  moment  when  he  first  knew 
what  he  had  found. 

With  some,  no  doubt,  joy  at  the 
recovery  of  the  famous  and  precious 
work  will  be  tempered  with  a  suspi- 
cion of  forgery.  Forgeries  have  been 
committed  in  similar  cases ;  might 
not    this    so-called     ancient     Greek 
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treatise  be  a  forgery  also  ?  No  doubt 
it  might.  And  the  opinions  of  the 
principal  authorities  on  the  lost  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  give  force  to  the 
theory  of  imposition.  It  would  be 
worse  than  .  absurd,  according  to 
scholars  of  repute,  to  hope  that  the 
lost  work  on  the  Constitution  of 
Athens  should  ever  be  found.  But 
only  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
the  work  was  actually  destroyed  can 
be  taken  as  proof  that  it  has  not 
existed  all  these  many  centuries.  No 
such  evidence  has  been  adduced. 
And  if  it  existed  it  might  at  any  time 
be  discovered.  If  the  manuscript  be 
a  forgery,  it   is   beyond  question   the 


cleverest  forgery  of  its  kind  ever  per- 
petrated. But  all  the  evidence  ex- 
ternal and  internal  goes  in  proot  of 
genuineness.  It  may  fairly  be  con- 
cluded that  the  treatise  which  ancient 
writers  unanimously  ascribed  to  Aris- 
totle has  not  only  all  along  been  in 
existence,  but  is  now  safe  in  the 
British  Museum.  Whether  it  is  the 
work  of  Aristotle  himself  or  of  some 
of  his  immediate  disciples  is  a  matter 
that  is  not  at  present  capable  of  de- 
monstration, but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  and  also  one  of 
the  most  valuable. —  The  Publishers 
Circular. 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  WHITTIER,  AND  HOW  TO   USE   IT. 

BY  S.  T.    FROST,  A.M. 


AND  why  not  geography  in  Whit- 
tier's  poems?  Is  it  probable, 
possible  indeed,  that  the  average  text- 
book geographer  has  ever  seen  so 
much  of  New  England  as  he,  or  has 
seen  it  to  such  a  purpose  ?  Has  ever 
given  that  special  and  intimate  study 
and  thought  to  its  coasts,  its  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes,  islands,  its  settle- 
ment, people,  their  industries,  home 
life  and  history,  which  Whittier's 
poems  indicate  and  their  themes 
demand?  Not  that  we  would  dis- 
parage the  many  good  text-books,  but 
only  insist  that  teachers  cannot  reject 
such  helps  to  the  study  of  New  Eng- 
land geography  and  history  (for  we 
cannot  separate  the  two),  as  Whittier 
affords.  Of  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  poems  in  the  Houghton  &  Mifflin 
edition,  nearly  all  contain  passages 
which  will  classify  under  heads  of 
historical  and  geographical  study.  In 
some  instances,  of  course,  the  allusions, 
may  be  infrequent,  indirect,  and  over 
pupils'  heads  ;  but  in  far  many  more, 
they  are  as  plain,  direct  and  available 


as  the  best  descriptive  prose.  'They 
afford,  moreover,  those  clear,  con- 
densed, crystallized  expressions  which 
real  poetry  attains  and  which  human 
memory  in  every  age  has  carried  more 
easily  than  it  retains  diluted  simplicity 
— those  word-pictures  as  impressive 
and  suggestive  as  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  the  pencil. 

"  Snow-Bound  "  is  a  natural  school 
study  of  that  condition  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  contributed  to  our 
natural  character  and  greatness — New 
England  farm  life.  Very  interesting 
to  boys  and  girls  is  the  opening  of 
"  Snow  Bound,''  with  more  than  a 
score,  by  count,  of  phenomena  of  sun, 
and  wind,  and  night,  and  storm,  each 
intimated  like  the  touching  of  keys, 
andall  outlining  an  invaluablechapter, 
for  observers  in  Physical  Geography 
and  Natural  History.  Then  comes 
the  early  New  England  fireside,  around 
which  circled  households  like  the 
Adamses  and  Beechers—  that  shrine 
which  Webster  made  his  theme  when, 
even  in  political   speeches,  he  melted 
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multitudes  to  tears.  There  are  "  the 
apples  sputtering  in  a  row,"  "the 
simmering  cider,"  "  the  nuts  from 
brown  October  wood,"  then  the 
stories  told  by  the  father,  of  his  hunt- 
ing-camps, "  round  Memphremagog's 
wooded  side,"  of  the  Canadian 
Indians,  of  the  fashions  of  French 
settlers  in  dress  and  amusement ;  the 
fishing  off  Boar's  head,  and  the  Isle 
of  Shoals  with  the  "  broiled  hake  and 
chowder."  Then  come  the  mother's 
stories  of  Indian  warfare,  of  witches 
and  wild  animal  life  until  the  children 
seemed  to  hear  the  "  boat-horn  on 
Piscataqua"  and  the  "whistling  hawks 
at  twilight,"  or  the  "  loon's  weird 
laughter." 

"  Or  heard  tiie  wild  goose  calling  loud 
Beneath  the  gray  November  cloud,' 

Then  the  uncle's  story,  richest  of 
all  in  natural  history,  *and  the  next 
morning's  picture  of  fun — 

"  Breaking  the  drifted  highways  out  " — 

"  Down  the  long  hill-sides  treading  slow 

We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go." 

"  The  Homestead  "  also  is  an  im- 
pressive picture  of  the  decline  of 
agriculture,  of  farm-lands  abandoned 
for  other  localities  or  other  industries, 
"  Mary  Garvin  "  is  a  sweet  story  of 
Indian  captivity,  thai  strange  feature 
in  the  old  colonial  wars.  "Skipper 
Ireson's  Ride  "  reveals  the  rough  life 
and  maybe  the  rough  nature  of  the  mari- 
ners of  Marblehead — the  same  men, 
however,  who  manned  the  boat  when 
Washington,  peering  into  the  darkness 
over  the  frozen  Delaware,  called  out, 
says  Bancroft,  "  Who  will  lead  us 
on?" 

Two  stanzas  in  "  The  .  Shoe- 
makers," tell  so  skilfully  how  and 
whence  come  the  far  and  foreign  sup- 
plies to  the  leather  industry ;  and  all 
the  other  songs  of  labour,  "The  Ship 
Builders,'"  "The  Drovers,"  "The 
Fishermen,"  "  The  Lumbermen,"  are 
all  full  of  facts  and  pictures.  The 
"  Tent  on  the  Beach  "  reveals  seaside 


life  even  to  those  who  have  always 
lived  it.  Use  now  the  "Last  Walk  in 
Autumn  "  for  geographical  catechism 
— pleasing  riddles  for  pupils  to  make 
plain,  not  at  all  too  puzzling  if  we 
teachers  present  them  with  tact,  faith 
and  enthusiasm. 

To  begin  with  the  third  stanza,  let 
pupils  interpret  the  allusions,  the  mi- 
grations of  birds,  the  never  forgotten 
sound  and  sight  of  the  wild  geese  in 
the  sky,  their  breeding  places  in 
"  Arctic  moors  and  fells,"  their  sur- 
roundings there,  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions of  country  and  climate,  which 
alone  can  rear  the  myriads,  whose 
nests  crowd  whole  islands. 

(Consult  the  books  on  Arctic  life — 
some  of  the  many  are  in  every 
teacher's,  perhaps  pupil's,  reach — 
Kane's  Diary,  The  Voyage  of  the 
Vega,  or  the  abundant  news  from  the 
Alaskan  Wonderland.) 

Why  do  the  wild  geese  fly  in  flocks- 
of  that  form  ?  Are  the  snowbirds  and 
jays  also  migratories? 

In  the  seventh  stanza,  What  climate 
and  country  do  Syrian  sands  suggest? 
What  peaks  show  purple  lights  on 
Alpine  snow  ?  Why  is  "  watery- 
gates  '"  applied  to  Venice?  Where  is 
the  vale  of  Arno — and  in  what  country 
the  Alhambra  ? 

All  these  proper  names  are  estab- 
lished points  of  interest  for  tourists' 
visits.  Pharpar's  fountains  are  waters 
of  what  city  old  as  Abraham  ?  In 
what  country  are  the  "  marble  palaces 
of  Ind  ■'  ?  Where  are  crops  of  roses 
raised  for  perfumery  ?  Did  our  pupils 
ever  see  tree-tops  over  forest  paths  ? 
or  even  city  streets  like  Temple  street 
in  the  city  of  Elms,  shaped  like  gothic 
-Arches?  (See  close  of  ninth  stanza.) 
The  fifteenth  stanza  hints  at  Bayard 
Taylor's  travels.  Why  is  Rhineland 
so  described  ?  What  kind  of  country 
is  Nubia,  and  where  is  Phrygia  ? 

In  nineteenth  stanza — What  must 
be  the  zone  and  latitude  where  one 
"  sees  the  Cross  without  the  Bear  "  ? 


Stanza  twenty-one — Where  and 
what  is  Versailles  ?  Who  Hves  in 
Windsor's  halls?  What  great  church 
has  "  Rome's  sky-mocking  vault  "  ? 
and  what  is  meant  by  "  many-spired 
Milan  "  ? 

In  working  out  these  geographical 
puzzle,  let  the  teacher  give  just  enough 
aid  to  quicken  interest. 

We  have  not  room  here  for  the 
titles  even  of  the  many  poems  which 
not  merely  embellish,  but  plainly 
instruct,  in  geography  and  history.  If 
these  points  shall  not  interest  pupils, 
nothing  ever  can — nay  rather,  we 
teachers     are     then      self-convicted. 


Finally — as  it  is  well  to  know  geo- 
graphy through  Whittier,  so  it  is  also 
well  to  know  Whittier  through  geo 
graphy.  There  is  a  mutual  induction 
here  that  surpasses  the  mystery  of  the 
Dynamo. —  Co??imon  School  Education. 


The  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and  estaies ; 

Wealth   may  seek   us  ;  but  wisdom  must  be 

sought.  — Edward   Vou>!§. 

For  deeds  do  die,  however  nobly  done, 
And  thoughts  do  as  themselves  decay  ; 
But  wise  words,  taught  in  numbers  for  to  run. 

Recorded  by  the  muses,  live  for  aye. 

— Spencer^ 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO  BUSINESS. 


HORACE  GREELEY  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  '*  of  all 
horned  cattle  in  a  newspaper  office 
the  college  graduate  is  the  worst." 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  he  said  so,  for 
he  obtained  his  own  power  to  be 
there  in  a  much  rougher  school  than 
the  university.  He  was  not — to  use 
a  familiar  proverb — "  a  captain  who 
came  in  through  the  cabin  window,' 
but  one  who  worked  his  way  faith- 
fully from  the  lowest  position  up. 
He  knew  every  part  and  parcel  in 
the  newspaper  office  and  profession, 
and  had  little  patience  with  those  who 
thought  they  knew  so  much  more 
than  that  and  yet  were  tyros  in  the 
essentials  of  his  trade  and  vocation. 
But  Mr.  Greely  did  not  despise  edu- 
cation. He  greatly  coveted  it,  and 
lamented  all  his  life  that  the  drudgery 
of  his  exacting  profession  prevented 
him  from  reading  more  widely  than 
he  did  or  could.  In  spite  of  his  im- 
patience with  scholastic  shortcomings 
he  knew  well  what  scholarship  was, 
and  drew  around  himself  a  fair  num- 
ber of  men  who  wore  the  college  de- 
gree.    But  his  pettish  remark  points 


a  Uttle  moral,  after  all.  It  'shows  at 
least  one  disadvantage  which  the 
young  man  fresh  from  college,  with 
his  sheepskin  under  his  arm,  is  apt  to 
encounter  in  applying  for  a  business 
situation.  He  is  young,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  during  the  four  matur- 
est  years  of  his  young  life  he  has 
been,  as  it  were,  shut  out  from  con- 
tact with  the  busy,  active  world.  Id 
academic  shades  —  which  are  soli- 
tary and  somewhat  conventual — his 
thoughts  are,  of  necessity,  separated 
from  worldly  and  practical  things. 
!  The  student  could  not  very  well  pur- 
!  sue  his  studies  successfully  if  they 
;  were  not.  But  for  this  very  reason 
,  his  brother,  who  has  gone  from  the 
district  or  public  school  to  the  store, 
really  obtains  a  business  start  over 
him.  He  may  not  maintain  this 
always,  but  in  many  callings  he  does,, 
and  is  most  likely  to  continue  to, 
other  things  being  equal.  But  this 
remark  applies  in  the  main  to  busi- 
nesses of  a  material  sort — those  of 
the  mercantile  line,  manufacturing, 
banking,  and  trade  in  all  its  aspects. 
In  purely  professional  vocations,  like 
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the  law,  medicine,  and  the  ministry, 
no  doubt  the  college-bred  man  has 
the  advantage  all  the  way  through. 
In  fact,  it  was  for  these  and  for  the 
profession  of  teaching  that  colleges, 
as  I  understand  their  history,  were 
chiefly  and  originally  established.  And 
what  they  give  to  the  press  and  the 
pulpit  is  not  kept  apart  from  the 
people.  Nor  can  it  be.  It  filters  in 
many  ways  down  to  us  all,  so  that 
men  of  bright,  receptive  minds  gather 
untold  riches  from  many  streams, 
which,  when  you  come  to  trace  them 
back,  will  be  found  to  flow  from  some 
great  foundation  of  learning.  It  is 
one  great  peculiarity  of  learning  and 
high  culture  that  these  things  can  not 
be  bottled  up.  You  can  not  make 
anything  exclusive  of  them,  as  you 
can  make  scarce  physical  commodi- 
ties by  a  "trust.''  Learning  consists 
of  an  addition  to  our  stock  of  ideas, 
and  througii  the  agency  of  the  print- 
ing-press and  the  voice  ideas  are  sup- 
plied with  wings  and  diffuse  them- 
selves through  the  world.  It  seems 
to  me,  then,  that  a  young  man  must 
ask  himself,  before  he  goes  to  college, 
what  is  to  be  his  aim  in  life.  If  he 
places  gain  and  material  business 
activity  first ;  if  he  longs  to  obtain 
great  wealth,  and  if  he  is  not  specially 
gratified  by  the  literary  vocation  and 
by  books,  it  may  be   he   ought  not  to 


go.  Hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
devotee  of  books,  if  the  great  names 
which  have  made  themselves  famous 
in  literature  haunt  and  fascinate  him, 
if  he  can  live  on  a  competence  and 
fulfil  what  he  calls  a  higher  ambition 
than  mere  money  making,  I  should 
say  by  all  means  go  to  college.  These 
are  the  lines  that  it  seems  reasonable 
to  draw,  though  no  formula  can  be 
made  strict  enough  in  terms  to  serve 
as  a  rule  in  every  individual  case. 
Each  person  must  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self. But  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a 
real  distinction  between  "knowledge" 
and  "education."  Knowledge  repre- 
sents the  valuable  facts  with  which 
the  memory  is  stored  ;  while  educa- 
tion, as  the  scholars  analjze  the  word, 
means  "  a  leading  out  "  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Now  you  can  not  lead  a 
horse  out  of  the  stable,  as  it  has  been 
frequently  said,  unless  there  is  first  a 
horse  in  the  stable.  Where  the  inter- 
nal faculties  are  potent  in  a  boy,  the 
torchlight  and  thumbed  book  over 
the  cabin  fire,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln,  pave  the  way  to  untold  pre- 
cedence. If  the  faculties  are  not 
there,  or  are  very  weak,  all  the  means 
of  education  in  the  world  will  not 
lift  him  greatly  above  his  natural 
heaviness  and  dulness.  —  P.  T. 
Barnum,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for 
November. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Canon  Liddon  on  Education. — 
"  On  almost  all  educational  matters 
I  go  with  the  Conservatives.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  they  have  insisted  on 
the  value  of  the  religious  element  in 
education.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  what  mischief  to  the  souls 
of  men  has  been  the  result  of  Liberal 
legislation  for  Oxford — much  too  ac- 
curately— to  pay  the  Liberals  any 
compliment  on  their  achievements 
here.      Mr.    Gladstone     was     in    this 


matter  carried  away  by  the  stream  ; 
and  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  grief  that 
his  most  dear  and  honoured  name 
should  be  associated  in  history  with 
a  measure  which,  under  the  guise  of 
admitting  Dissenters  to  academical 
privileges,  has  resulted  in  placing  the 
children  of  believing  Christians  under 
the  teaching  of  men  who  avow  their 
entire  rejection  of  Cliristianity.  In 
the  same  way,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Forster's  measure  is  transitional, 
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and  leads  to  a  system  of  secular  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country.  Of 
course,  if  I  thought  that  the  Christian 
revelation  was  untrue  or  doubtful,  I 
should  look  at  all  this  very  differently. 
As  it  is,  I  think  that,  in  the  matter  of 
education,  the  anti-religious  Liberals 
have  hoodwinked  their  Christian  asso- 
ciates."— H.  P.  Liddon. 


Black  Mond.ay. — Black  Monday, 
after  all,  then,  is  not  so  very  black,  or, 
at  all   events,   like  a  certain  greatly 
abused  individual,  not  nearly  so  black 
as  it   is    painted.     It   commences   a 
season  of  toil,  it  is  true^toil  that,  to 
the  instructor,  is  frequently  irksome, 
and  at  times  oppressive,  and,  possibly, 
little  remunerative,  and  yet  which  can 
never  be  robbed  of  its  characteristic 
feature  of  nobility.    It  has  an  intrinsic 
worth,  this  toil,  that  is  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  that  is,  moreover,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  results  produced,  since 
such  results  must  always  vary  with  the 
quality  of  the  soil  on  which  the  good 
seed  is  sown.     It  is  an   uphill  task 
with  many  ;  again  and  again  the  giants 
of   Idleness,     Inattention    and    Stu- 
pidity have  to  be  met  and  vanquished 
by  skill  and  forbearance  and  patience, 
always  patience.     Often    the   results 
are  disappointing — time  and  trouble 
seem  all  to  have   gone   for  nothing, 
though  this  can  never  really   be  the 
case  ;  at  other  times  victory  is  gained 
when  least   expected,    and  then  the 
reward  it  brings  with  it  is  indeed,  to  the 
teacher  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  an 
ample  and  more  than  ample  compen- 
sation for  the  labours  of  the  past. 


Christian  Scepticism. — The  most 
fatal  scepticism  is  that  which  lurks 
within  the  citadel  of  belief  itself.  For 
a  man  secretly  to  doubt  that  which  he 
openly  avows,  is  the  last  extreme  of 
ungrateful  infidelity.  And  yet  have 
we  not  some  reason  to  fear  that  this 
most  dangerous  kind  and  quality  of 


scepticism  is  increasing  in  the  Christian 
Church  ?     The  speechless  testimony 
of  the  life,  betraying  the  uttered  vow 
and    the    recorded    profession ;    the 
secret,  but  not  altogether  concealed, 
distrust  of  the  present  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  ;  the  careless 
or  flippant  utterance,   betokening  the 
real  unconcern  of  the  heart — are  not 
these  things  evidences   of  a  most  dis- 
astrous spirit  of  scepticism   which  is 
growing  up  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  Christians  themselves  ?     And  what 
is    this     Christian     scepticism,    from 
which    we   are    to     apprehend    such 
danger?      It    is    no     blatant,    loud- 
mouthed  criticism   of  God's    provi- 
dence or  revelation.     It  is  no  nierci- 
less    system    of  logic    or   of  science 
applied  to  the  Bible  or  to  theology.  It  is 
simply  the  scepticism  of  silent  distrust 
and  of  inconsistent   living.     It  is  the 
scepticism  which  says,  "  God  is  love," 
and  then  turns  from  the  rod  and  the 
cross   with   bitterness    of  heart   and 
selfishness    of    purpose.      It     is    the 
scepticism  which   affirms,  "  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  yet  so  lives  . 
as    if  the    mighty    rushing    wind    of 
Pentecost  had  died   into  an  eternal, 
helpless,    hopeless     calm.      It     is   a 
scepticism  which  cries  with  the  lips,^ 
"  God's  in  His  world,   and  all's  well," 
but  in  its  heart  of  hearts  confesses  to 
the  dreariest  pessimism  of  the  most 
confirmed  agnostic.     Do  you  believe 
that  there  are  but  few  sceptical  Chris- 
tians of  this  sort?     Then  account  by 
some  other  hypothesis  for  the  incon- 
'  sistent  lives  of  thousands  of  professors, 
for  the  apathy  of  hundreds  of  churches, 
for  the  relaxed   standards  of  so  many 
Christian  communities,  for  the  decline 
of  reverence,     for    the     increase   of 
Pharisaism  and  formalism.    Are  these 
the  failings  of  those  who  continue  quick 
and  firm   in   the   faith  ?     Must  there 
not  be  some   creeping  in  of  the  scep- 
tical spirit  through  so  many  loopholes 
of   unfaithfulness?  —  2/tf«'i-     Herald 
{Methodist). 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Egyptian  Cotton. — Recently  the 
New  York  Tif?ies  announced  the  ar- 
rival in  that  port  of  a  large  cargo  of 
Egyptian  cotton.  It  was  shipped 
from  Alexandria,  to  be  worked  up  in- 
to fabrics  in  New  England  mills.  The 
cargo  consisted  of  2,150  bales,  weigh- 
ing about  750  pounds  each,  and  was 
valued  at  about  $350,000.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  importation  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  not  the  first. 
Although  the  exact  figures  have  not 
been  obtained,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  9,000  bales  were  imported  last 
year. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  Work  Will  Honour  You. — 
A  memorial  brass  with  the  following 
inscription  has  been  placed  in  the 
galilee  of  Uppingham  Chapel.  Round 
the  brass  is  a  border  of  Provengal 
roses,  Mr.  Thring's  favourite  flower. 

In  grateful  remembrance  of 

EDWARD  TURING, 

Whose  writings  animated  the  art, 

And  whose  life  enriched  the  work  of  teaching, 

A  few  English  and  American  teachers 

erected  this  tablet. 

' '  Honour  the  rvork,  the  work  will  honour 

you." E   Thring. 


How  TO  Teach  Citizenship. — 
"  Oh.  I  never  read  editorials,"  was 
the  reply  made  by  an  intelligent-look- 
ing young  paying-teller  in  one  of 
Boston's  National  banks,  when  asked 
if  he  had  read  a  certain  newspaper 
editorial  dealing  with  a  prominent 
economic  question.  Even  more  dis- 
tressing was  the  confession  of  a  young 
citizen,  born  and  bred  in  New  York 
city,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how 
he  should  vote  at  the  recent  muni- 
cipal election,  that  he  did  not  know 
who  the  candidates  were.     When  told 


that  Mr.  Grant  was  the  Tammany 
candidate,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  would  be  defeated,  as  he  "  never 
did  like  the  Grant  family  "  !  The 
writer's  experience  has  not  been 
unique.  Certain  it  is  that  indiffer- 
ence to  the  duties  of  citizenship  on 
the  part  of  our  young  men  —  pro- 
ducts of  our  school  systems,  public 
and  private — not  only  as  regards  an 
intelligent  consideration  of  questions 
of  vital  importance,  but  even  in  the 
matter  of  casting  a  ballot  at  all,  is 
altogether  too  common.  It  is  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  land  that  the 
dangers  of  indifference  and  ignorance 
must  be  met.  Much  has  already 
been  done  in  the  line  of  improve- 
ment. Civil  government  is  being 
more  widely  taught,  though  it  is  not 
universally  found  in  the  courses  of 
study  even  of  our  high-schools.  The 
movement  to  place  American  flags 
upon  school  houses  has  surely  been 
an  excellent  one.  But  how  does  it 
happen  that  we  witness  so  much  in- 
difference to  citizenship  among  gradu- 
ates of  our  public  schools  who  are  of 
voting  age.?  How  does  it  happen 
that  intelligent  men,  in  an  intensely 
illogical  spirit,  advise  young  citizens 
to  "  let  politics  alone  "  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  corrupt } — as  if  the 
filthy  condition  of  the  Augean 
stables  were  the  best  reasons  why 
Hercules  should  not  attempt  to  clean 
them.  If  our  public  schools  are  de- 
veloping a  set  of  citizens  who,  forget- 
ting that  they  owe  something  to  the 
blessings  and  protection  of  a  free 
government,  and  failing  to  realize 
that  corruption  grows  on  indifference, 
stay  away  from  the  polls  because  it 
rains,  or  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
being  sent  for  with  a  carriage  ;  if^,  as 
a  result  of  public  school  education,, 
our  young  men  are  enabled  to  read 
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the  newspaper  account  of  the  base- 
ball game  without  feeUng  inclined  to 
read  the  editorial  column,  then  the 
schools  have  fallen  short  of  what 
ought  to  be  expected  of  them.  The 
teaching  of  citizenship  depends  more 
upon  the  teacher  than  upon  the  sub- 
ject taught.  It  is  one  thing  to  teach 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  that  it  shall  be  understood  ;  it  is 
quite  another  to  teach  it  so  that  it 
shall  be  appreciated.  It  is  even 
more  important  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  young  pupils  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  ethics  of  our 
Government  than  to  teach  them  an 
adeptness  in  answering  technical 
questions  with  regard  to  its  form.  In 
the  teaching  of  citizenship,  as  well  as 
in  the  teaching  of  morals,  the  teacher 
must  be  more  than  an  unemotional 
machine  in  which  a  question  is  put 
and  a  fact  extracted.  To  teach 
morals  successfully,  the  teacher  must 
feel  the  impulse  to  make  the  pupils 
better,  and  not  serve  as  a  disinterested 
distributer  of  ethical  truths.  So  in 
teaching  citizenship  the  teacher  must 
be  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  one  in  love 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
who  can  preach  patriotism  as  well  as 
teach  it.  No  point  should  be  more 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  fitting 
themselves  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges  to  be  teachers  than  that  ihey 
are  to  have  the  future  citizens  of  our 
country  in  their  charge,  and  that  they 
will  be  expected  to  teach  ethics  as 
applied  to  the  duties  of  citizenship  as 
well  as  to  the  other  affairs  of  life. 
Our  scholars  ought  early  to  be  taught 
that  the  wilful  failure  of  a  citizen  to 
exercise  the  right  of  casting  an  honest 
and  intelligent  ballot  is  a  neglect  of 
duty  and  an  ungrateful  disregard  of 
the  privilege  granted  by  our  ancestors, 
who  fought  and  bled  that  this  nation 
might  be  a  government  of  the  people; 
that  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  manhood  for  a 
citizen  to  allow  his  vote  to  be  influ- 
enced by  an  offer  of  money  ;  that  if 


the  practice  of  buying  votes  were  to 
become  general,  our  country  would 
become  a  miserable  plutocracy,  and 
to  be  an  American  citizen  would  be 
no  better  than  to  be  a  purchasable 
slave ;  that  they  are  living  in  a  coun- 
try whose  inhabitants  enjoy  the  great- 
est measure  of  freedom  accorded  to 
any  people  on  the  earth,  a  continu- 
ance of  which  freedom  rests  with 
them  ;  and  that  honest  citizens  must 
watch  much  more  sharply  for  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  our 
Government  than  political  adventur- 
ers watch  for  the  prostitution  of  its 
ends  and  aims.  It  is  in  the  ethics  of 
citizenship  that  improvement  is  need- 
ed in  our  public  schools.  If  our 
children  have  been  trained  early  to 
realize  the  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship, they  will  be  attracted,  as  they 
become  older,  to  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  and  will  gladly  turn  to  the 
discussions  in  our  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  learn  what  the  best 
thought  is  upon  these  questions.  Ex- 
President  Cleveland  said  at  the  recent 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  Thurman  :  "  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
influence  which  more  than  all  other 
things  has  made  our  people  safe  de- 
positaries of  Governmental  power,  and 
which  has  furnished  the  surest  guar- 
antee of  the  strength  and  perpetu- 
ity of  the  Republic,  has  its  source  in 
the  American  home."  True  enough ; 
but  is  not  the  school  the  ultimate 
factor  in  making  the  influence  of  the 
home  patriotic  ?  Our  mothers  can 
be  the  best  cultivators  of  patriotism, 
and  the  mothers  of  the  future  are  in 
our  schools  to-day.  Shall  not  these 
mothers,  then,  taught  in  school  days 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
can independence  and  the  nobleness 
of  honest  citizenship,  feel  with  Cor- 
nelia of  ancient  Rome  that  the  most 
precious  jewels  she  can  show  are  her 
patriotic  children  ? — Samuel  W.  Men- 
dum,  in  iJie  North  American  Revieiv- 
for  January. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Sable  Island  Cable. — An 
English  cable  construction  company 
has  offered  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  lay  a  submarine  cable  con- 
necting Sable  Island  with  Nova 
Scotia,  and  operate  it  for  ten  years  for 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $12,000  a  year, 
the  cable  to  become  the  property  of 
the  Government  at  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  years. — Railway  Review. 


The  Railroads  of  India.— It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  hardly  ever 
any  stoppage  of  the  work  of  railroad 
building  in  the  British  East  Indies, 
and  the  connections  with  the  far  north 
have  been  largely  extended  in  recent 
times.  It  is  eighteen  years  since  the 
completion  of  the  line  between  Bom- 
bay and  Madras,  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  a  line  which 
is  over  1,000  miles  in  length,  running 
through  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated regions  of  the  globe,  and  form- 
ing a  prominent  feature  of  the  im- 
mense network  of  railways  with  which 
British  capitalists  have  covered  the 
Queen's  East  Indian  dominions. 
These  railways  are  working  out  pro- 
found results,  bearing  upon  the  poli- 
tics, the  society,  the  religion,  the  in- 
dustry, trade,  and  commerce  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who 
have  been  planted  in  India  from  time 
immemorial.  They  have  given  the 
British  Government  a  far  firmer  hold 
upon  India  than  it  had  before  their 
construction.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  shaken  the  ancient  system  of 
caste,  but  they  have  unquestionably 
had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
life  of  the  Hindoos,  liberalizing  their 
minds,  undermining  their  supersti- 
tions, and  offering  them  all  the  advan- 
tages of  extensive  intercourse  with 
their    fellowmen.     They    have   given 


an  immense  impetus  to  reciprocity, 
opening  new  markets  to  British  manu- 
factures of  every  kind,  and  furnishing 
new  means  of  outlet  for  native  pro- 
ductions. It  is  evident  to  every  ob- 
server who  is  able  to  compare  the 
India  of  a  half-century  ago  with  the 
India  of  our  day  that  railroads,  tele 
graphs,  newspapers,  missionaries,  and 
the  British  system  of  public  adminis- 
tration are  bringing  about  profound 
changes  there,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  developments  that  will  probably 
be  heard  of  in  the  twentieth  century. 
— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

The  Russian  Pacific  Railway. — 
The  great  Siberian  Railway,  which 
will  more  closely  connect  Europe  with 
the  teeming  millions  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Eastern  Asia,  will  be  commenced 
this  spring.  The  total  length  of  the 
line  will  be  4,810  miles,  and  the  cost 
about  thirty-two  millions  sterling.  In 
case  permanent  bridges  are  built  over 
the  immense  rivers  Obi,  Yenesei, 
Lena,  etc.,  the  outlay  will  be  still 
greater.  The  commercial  and  politi- 
cal importance  of  this  undertaking  is 
greater  than  most  people  suppose. 
It  will  not  only  help  to  open  out  the 
immense  resources  of  Southern  Sibe- 
ria, but  will  enable  Russia  to  compete 
more  successfully  for  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  carrying  and  import 
trade.  Goods  that  are  now  sent  by 
sea  to  Europe  will,  ten  years  hence, 
be  carried  overland  into  Europe,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  Chinese  carrying 
trade  will  go  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 
A  large  portion  of  the  railway  will  run 
through  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest 
virgin  soil,  over  immense  rivers,  prime- 
val forests  which  have  never  been  cut, 
and  through  countries  abounding  in 
mineral  and  ve2:etable  wealth.     When 
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the  line  is  ready  it  will  be  possible  to 
work  the  rich  gold,  silver,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  plumbago  mines  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  which  have  hardly  yet  been 
touched  in  consequence  of  the  scar- 
city of  labour  and  the  absence  of 
machinery.  The  rich  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  Amoor  and  Usuri, 
which  boasts  of  a  climate  as  fine  as 
that  of  France,  will  ihen  be  open  to 
colonists,  and  also  millions  of  acres 
of  land  which  are  at  the  present 
moment  almost  unpopulated.  By 
means  of  this  railway  Russia  will  be 
able  to  convert  Vladivostock  into  a 
great  naval  and  military  station  like 
Sevastopol,  and,  if  necessary,  pour 
several  hundred  thousand  troops  on 
the  Chinese  frontier  in  less  than  three 
weeks'  time.  And  last,  and  not  least, 
among  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  mankind  through  this  undertaking, 
will  be  the  possibility  of  visiting  China 
or  Japan  in  about  a  fortnight  from 
Central  Europe,  with  all  that  comfort 
that  is  attached  to  railway  travelling 
in  Russia. — Public  Opinion. 


To  Crush  the   Slave  Trade. — 
All  the  nations  that  took  part  in  the 


recent  anti-slavery  conference,  at  Brus- 
sels, have  now  signed  the  General 
Act  in  which  the  results  of  six  months' 
deliberations  are  embodied.  The 
General  Act  will  doubtless  be  ratified 
by  the  seventeen  governments  which 
took  part  in  the  conference,  and  this 
year  will  probably  witness  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian movements  of  the  age.  These 
nations  propose  to  cooperate  in  con- 
necting with  the  coast,  by  good  roads, 
regions  which  are  being  depopulated 
by  slave  raiders.  They  will  establish 
stations  where  helpless  natives  may 
receive  protection,  and  from  which 
armed  forces  may  issue  to  stop  the 
slave  raider  in  his  work.  They  will 
place  steamboats  upon  the  large  rivers 
and  lakes,  will  try  to  stimulate  the 
natives  to  habits  of  industry,  will  pa- 
trol the  high  seas  to  stop  slave  expor- 
tation, and  from  the  centre  of  Africa 
to  the  sea  will  further  every  enterprise 
which  will  help  to  crush  the  slave 
traffic.  This  work  will  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  civilized  world, 
and  most  of  the  leading  powers  will 
have  a  hand  in  carrying  it  out. — 
Goldthwaiies  Geographical  Magazine, 
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The  Science  niasters  at  the  Christ- 
mas meeting  of  their  Association  had 
the  following  question  under  consid- 
eration :  Whether  Science  should  be 
taken  by  a  whole  class  or  only  by 
those  who  intend  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion upon  the  Science  Course?  The 
opinion  of  the  masters  was  that  Science 
should  be  taught  to  the  class,  as 
arithmetic  or  composition  is,  and  not 
restrict  the  study  of  this  branch  to  a 
few  who  may  wish  to  be  examined 
therein.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
Science  masters  on  this  question,  for 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
two  methods. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

AFTER  much  consideration  and 
discussion  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  have  come  to  an  ar- 
rangement regarding  the  department- 
al and  matriculation  examinations. 
The  scheme  is  practically  as  follows  : 
A  joint  committee  of  eight  members 
(four  by  the  Senate  and  four  by  the 
Department)  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  appointments  are 
made  annually.  The  joint  committee 
appoints  the  examiners  and  associate 
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examiners  from  an  annual  list  of 
graduates  of  any  British  university 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching, 
said  list  to  be  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment, and  to  contain  twice  as 
many  names  as  will  be  required  for 
any  one  year. 

The  examiners  appointed  by  the 
joint  committee  prepare  the  examina- 
tion papers  for  all  the  departmental 
examinations,  and,  together  with  the 
associate  examiners,  take  charge  of 
reading  the  answers  of  all  candidates 
for  Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Exam- 
inations. All  candidates  who  pass 
these  examinations  are  accepted  as 
having  passed  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. Much  time  and  thought  have 
been  given  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
scheme,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  results  will  justify  the  expectations 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Minister  of 
Education.  If  the  province  had  a 
non-political  Minister  at  the  head  of 
its  educational  system,  few  misgivings 
would  be  entertained  regarding  the 
success  of  the  scheme. 


THE  TRAINING   UF  TEACHERS. 

THE  question  of  how  best  to  train 
teachers  for  secondary  schools 
and  higher  institutions  is  the  question 
which  at  present  is  engaging  most 
the  attention  of  educators. 

Four  modes  of  training  are  proposed, 
(i)  Advanced  courses  in  existing 
Normal  Schools,  (2)  Chairs  of  peda- 
gogics in  the  colleges,  (3)  Pedagogical 
schools  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sities, (4)  The  creation  of  a  separate 
and  special  institution.  The  first 
plan  mentioned  above  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years  at  Bridge- 
water  and  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and 
has  afforded  some  college  graduates 
and  others  an  opportunity  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  performance  of  better 
work  in  teaching  than  otherwise  they 
could  have  done. 


It  appears  to  us  that  much  can 
easily  be  urged  in  favour  of  making 
the  existing  Normal  Schools  the 
training  schools  for  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  lor  teaching  in  high  schools, 
or  any  other  institutions  of  learning. 
These  schools  are  supported  for  the 
training  of  teachers  ;  programmes  and 
time-table  are  arranged  and  subjects 
of  study  and  instruction  selected  with 
this  special  object  in  view.  If  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  this  mode 
of  solving  the  question  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, then  the  second  plan  is  worthy 
of  very  serious  consideration.  Let 
us  have  a  chair  of  pedagogics  in  one 
or  two  of  our  colleges,  and  let  the  cur- 
riculum of  studies  of  undergraduates 
who  desire  to  become  teachers  be  so 
arranged  that  when  they  take  the  B.  A. 
degree,  they  may,  at  the  same  time, 
have  a  professional  certificate,  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  being  com- 
pelled to  lose  six  months  in  attend- 
ing a  Training  Institute  before  being 
eligible  to  teach  in  a  High  School. 
We  do  not  see  any  insuperable  diiifi- 
culty  in  the  way  of  this  being  done, 
and  if  this  scheme  were  adopted  we 
feel  sure  more  of  our  teachers  would 
be  college  bred  men,  and  we  should 
have  in  our  schools  teachers  better 
qualified  professionally.  We  have 
not  in  this  number  space  to  notice 
the  other  two  proposed  plans.  As 
the  question  is  a  very  important  one 
to  teachers  and  to  the  country,  we  in 
vile  educators  to  discuss  it  in  our 
columns.  

THE  LATE  INSPECTOR  BOYLE. 

AT  midnight  on  the  28th  February 
last,  Mr.  Boyle  was  found  in  his 
office,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the 
evening  to  finish  some  work,  dead. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  work 
of  education  in  the  city  of  London 
since  1855,  when  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Public  Schools.     He 
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was  of  Irish  birth  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in 
his  long  life  of  more  than  eighty 
years  had  done  good  and  enduring 
work  for  the  schools  and  the  country. 
The  City  Council  and  the  Board  of 
Education  showed  their  sense  of  the 
loss  to  the  community  by  the  death 
of  one  of  London's  most  prominent 
■citizens,  and  the  teachers  and  scho- 
lars of  the  schools  under  his  care  gave 
many  tokens  of  their  sorrow  and  affec- 
tion for  their  late  inspector.  One 
thousand  school-boys  headed  the  fun- 
eral procession,  while  hundreds  of 
citizens  lined  the  streets,  and  the  flags 
on  all  the  schools  and  public  build- 
ings were  at  half-mast.  The  Board 
of  Education  held  a  special  meeting 
on  the  29th  and  passed  the  following 
resolution  : 

"  It  having  pleased  God,  our  Hea- 
venly Father,  to  remove  from  our 
•midst  James  B.  Boyle,  Esq.,  for  many 
years  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  a  gentleman 
honoured  and  respected  in  every 
walk  of  life  ; 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  with  deep 
sorrow  we  receive  the  sad  news  ;  and 
while  we  bow  in  humble  submission 
to  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  we 
mourn  sincerely  the  loss  of  one  who 
for  nearly  forty  years  was  actively 
identified  with  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  London,  and  whose  name  will 
be  revered  as  a  public  benefactor 
from  a  scholastic  standpoint  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  who  received 
their  first  impressions  and  elementary 
training  at  his  hands.  We  therefore 
desire  to  place  on  record  our  high 
appreciation  of  his  services  as  Head- 
master and  Inspector  during  a  term 
of  years  allotted  to  but  few.  As  a 
citizen  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
for  his  uprightness  of  character,  his 
unswerving  fidelity  to  what  he  con- 
sidered just  and  right,  and  beyond  all 
his  constant  desire  to  see  London's 
scholastic     institutions    occupy     the 


foremost  place  in  the  Province  ere  he 
was  called  to  that  bourne  from  which 
no  traveller  returns.  We  ask  God  to 
comfort  and  sustain  his  family,  who 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate parent  ;  and  while  we  sympa- 
thize with  them  whose  grief  is  too 
deep  and  sacred  to  be  reached  by 
human  agency,  we  hope  that  they 
will  meet  in  the  place  where  joy 
reigns  and  parting  is  unknown.  ' 

Mr.  Boyle  had  been  a  widower  for 
ten  years.  Two  daughters  survive 
him.  

THE  LESSON  PLAN. 

"  The  means  that  Heaven  yields  must  be 
embraced  and  not  neglected." 

THE  plan  is  a  sine  qua  non.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  a  good  begin- 
ning— then  there  should  be  something 
taught  in  each  lesson,  some  substan- 
tial progress  made — and  then  there 
should  be  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  newly  acquired  by  the 
pupils — such  as  a  review,  a  few  ques- 
tions on  the  lines  of  the  lesson,  or 
the  eliciting  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
pupils  about  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  place  to  begin  is  the  known. 
But  if  the  same  "  known "  is  used 
more  than  fifty  times,  human  nature 
will  rebel  a  little  and  weary  a  good 
deal.  Perhaps  some  striking  remark, 
some  bright  story  or  some  new  setting 
of  an  old  truth  will  make  a  more 
promising  beginning  than  the  ever- 
present  known  ;  and  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  individual  needs.  If 
you  can  awaken  some  slumbering 
mind  and  stir  it  to  activity,  if  you 
can  strike  a  responsive  chord,  then 
you  are  really  teaching. 

No  matter  how  simple  the  lesson, 
it  should  have  a  plan.  No  matter 
how  simple  the  plan,  it  should  be 
prepared  and  carefully  thought  out, 
but  not  cast-iron,  because  much  of 
the  best  work  may  be  done  by  utiliz- 
ing the  questions  and  answers  of  the 
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scholars,  not  to  lay  aside  our  plan, 
but  to  shape  it  anew  or  to  approach 
it  from  the  pupils'  side. 

Take  a  spelling  lesson.  Brighten 
up  the  words  by  arranging  them  in 
some  new  way,  say  as  words  of  one 
syllable,  two  syllables,  etc.  Encourage 
the  pupils  to  attack  them  vigorously 
by  showing  them  clearly  just  what 
they  need  to  learn  and  how.  Illus- 
trate the  meaning  in  some  way  that 
will  be  easily  understood  by  them 
and  so  appeal  to  them.  Show  them 
the  words  in  some  other  lesson,  or,  if  it 
be  an  advanced  class,  in  some  quota- 
tion. Spend  a  few  minutes  in  a  re- 
view at  the  end.  It  is  not  the 
amount  that  we  teach,  not  the  num- 
ber of  pages  in  the  book  that  we  go 
over,  not  how  jhucIi  but  how  well, 
that  is  the  question. 

For  it  is  quite  possible  to  go 
through  the  book  and  know  astonish- 
ingly little  about  it.  There  are  too 
many  automata  both  at  the  teachers' 
desks  and  the  pupils'  desks  in  our 
schools.  What  we  need  is  something 
that  is  alive.  If  there  were  more 
elasticity  in  our  school  time-tables 
and  programmes  and  a  little  more 
room  for  teachers  to  develop  any 
small    individuality  that    Providence 


has  mercifully  kept  alive  in  them,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  Scribes,  and 
Pharisees  and  Philistines  who  sit  in 
Moses'  seat  in  the  educational  king- 
dom, then  we  might  reasonably  look 
for  more  plans  and  less  cram,  more 
science  and  less  drudgery.  But  the 
examiners  and  inspectors  will  be  har- 
nessed to  the  Juggernaut's  car  at  the 
given  date  in  July  and  the  teachers 
will,  as  in  duty  bound,  throw  the 
children  under  the  wheels.  Never- 
theless the  educational  world  moves, 
and  we  can  live  and  learn. 


FLOWERS  WITHOUT  FRUIT. 

Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 
That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng  ; 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul, 
And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  luxurious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favour  bears, 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weigh'd, 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers. 
Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 

yohn  Henry  Newtnan. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchv,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Editor. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

JUNIOR    MATRICUI.ATION,  1S90. 

{  Continued   from     February    Number.  ) 

lo.  From  the  expansion  of  (;r-f  )/)=  deduce 
the  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  of 
numbers. 

Find  the  square  root  of  -  11  -  6ov/  -   i. 

Determine  for  what  values  of  a  and  b  the 
expression  jr*  x  24^^  -f  axi,  -\-  bx'^  -  ^ix'  + 
70jr-)-  49  is  a  perfect  square. 


10.   First   part   is    Book-work.      The    ex- 
pression may  be  written  -   1 1  -  2  v'  • 
We    now  seek   two  numbers  whose  sum  is 
-  II  and  product  -900.     Thus 

x-\-y  =   -    i\,  xy  —    -  900. 
Square  the  first  equation,  subtract  four  limes 
the  second  and  extract  the  square  root,  thus 
x-y=6i  ;   therefore   x~2^,  y=  -  36,   and 

the  root  is  5  -  6\    -  i. 

Extracting  the  root  in  the  usual  way  the 
first    two    terms   are   evidently   x''  +  i2x". 
Reversing  the  expression  we  find  in  the  same 
way   the    other   terms    to   be    7-t-5x.     The 
whole  root,  then,  must  be  x^  +  I2;r^  +  ^x  +  y. 
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Square  this  expression  and  equate  coefficients 
of  like  powers  of  x  ;  thu'?  (?  — 154,  ^^=134. 
II.  A  man  divides  $1,300  into  two  sums 
and  lends  them  at  different  rates  of  interest. 
He  finds  the  incomes  from  them  to  be  equal. 
If  he  had  loaned  the  first  at  the  rate  of  the 
second  he  would  have  received  $36,  and  the 
second  at  the  rate  of  the  first  he  would  have 
obtained  $49.     Find  the  rates  of  interest. 

11.  Let  X and  1300- ;c  be  the  sums  ;  yand 
3  the  interest  on  one  dollar  in  the  two  cases. 
Then  -  jy  =  (1300  -  x)  s 

xz-ib,   (i300-x)j'  =  49  ; 

36  49 

Therefore  s=  — ^  y  —   ttz' —  • 
X     -^         1300 -j; 

Substitute  in  first  equation 

49^      _  (1350-^)36 

1 300  -  A  ~  X 

.'.  49^*=  36  (1300- jr)' 

.  •,   'jx=6  ( 1 300  -  x),  or  ;f  =  600. 

Thus_y=.o7,  s=.o6,  or  7%  and  6%  are  the 

rates  of  interest. 

12.  Define  "Surds,"  "Imaginary  Quanti- 
ties," and  "  Conjugate  Complex  Quantities." 

Give  the  value  of  (i  +  v/-  i)^ 

Find  the  rationalizing  factor  of  any  bino- 


mial surd   in   the  form 


yt^  ;  and  ap- 


ply the  result  to  the  example  x-i-  (y  +  z)  . 

12.   See  H.  S.  Algebra  Pt.  II.,  chap.  XI. 
I  +  v'  -    i)*=  I-    I  +  2|/  -  I  =  2]/  -I 
(2/-I  )*=  -  4,  and  (-4)*=  16       

=(i  +  V-  I)" 

o  c  ad         he 

x''  +y'^  -x^'^  +y'"' ;  now  we  have  to  find 
a  rational  quantity  of  which  the  latter  ex- 
pression is  a  factor.  This  will  be  j;"''  ±  y''" 
according  as  id  is  odd  or  even.     Dividing  by 


X  "  +y      we  get  x 
the  factor  required. 


-X        ">' 
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CLASSICS. 

J.  Fletcher, B. A. .Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxon., Editor 

NOTES    ON    CICERO,  IN    CAT.,   III. 

§16.  Captos  et  comprekemos.  —  Synony- 
mous.    In  custody  and  under  arrest. 

Capias  et   opes.  —  Military    strength    and 
political  influence  (usual  force  of  opes  in  Cic). 

3 


Ciincidisst. —  Have  coll.ipsed  (con  intensive 
and  cado.  Cf.  below  :  conficio,  do  thor- 
oughly, finish;  compello,  drive  altogether, 
dislodge). 

Quern  ego. — Pronouns  together,  as  usual 
when  in  antithesis. 

Pellebam. — Was  attempting  to  drive. 
Brad.,  184. 

Providebam  anitno.  —  I  foresaw  ;  animo, 
pleonastic  from  Roman  love  of  the  direct 
and  concrete. 

P.  Lentali  somnum.  —  Cf.  Shak.,  yiil. 
Cces.,  i.,  2  :  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that 
are  fat,  Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep 
o'nights. 

Unus  ex  his  omnibus. — The  only  one  o 
them  all. 

Omnia  norat. — His  information  was  uni- 
versal. 

Omnium  a.  t.  —He  understood  how  to  get 
at  everyone  (omn.,  obj   gen.). 

Appellare,  t.,  s. — Approach,  sound,  tem- 
per with  them. 

Consilium,  etc. — A  mind  well  fitted  for  the 
commission  of  crime. 

Quod  non  ipse,  etc. — Quod  governed  by 
obiret  (go  to  .'.  attend  to).  Tr.  There  was 
nothing  that  he  did  not  attend  to  and  super- 
imend  in  person,  always  on  the  watch  and 
at  work. 

§  17.  In  perditis,  etc.  —  So  painstaking  in 
carrying  out  desperate  projects. 

Nisi  .  .  .  compulissem.- — If  I  had  not 
driven  him  out  from  his  hiding  in  the  city  to 
his  brigands  in  the  camp. 

Non  tile,  etc. — He  would  not  have  fixed 
any  distant  S.  for  our  destruction,  as  Cethe- 
gus  did. 

Neque  tanto,  etc. — Nor  would  he  have 
appointed  so  far  in  advance  the  day  of  the 
country's  destruction  and  doom  (reip.,  dat. 
after  denuntiasset). 

Commisisset  ut. — Would  not  have  allowed. 

Occurri  atque  o. — Met  and  opposed. 

Ut  levissime  dicam. — To  use  a  mild  ex- 
pression. 

Dimicandum  fuisset. — For  the  usual  fuit. 
Brad.,  461. 

Hoslis. — As  an  enemy. 

§  18,  Quanquam.  —  Co-ordinate  use. 
Brad.,  479,  obs. 
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Gesta  et  provisa. — Done  and  ordained. 
Ilysteron  Proteron. 

(0«»w— /«w.— Brad.,  494.  Tr.  We  might 
guess  as  much  from  the  fact  that  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  guiding  of  such 
momentous  events  could  have  been  within 
the  reach  of  human  wisdom  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  so  direct  has  been  the  aid,  etc. 

Videre  possemus, — We   might    have   seen 
them.     Brad.,  196. 
///a.— The  following. 
Aboccidente, — In  the  west  (ab,  on  the  side 
of). 

Visas. — Rare  in  the  sense  of  seen  unless  of 
supernatural  appearances. 

Faces  ardorem,  etc.— Meteors  blazing  in 
the  sky  (Hendiadys). 

Fulminum  ;ac/M.f. —Flashes  of  lightning 
(in  a  clear  sky). 

Canere.—Yoxe.i€i\.  The  earliest  oracles 
and  prophecies  were  in  verse. 

Pmtermittenduni  neqne  rel. — Are  neither 
to  be  passed  over  inadvertently  nor  inten- 
tionally omitted. 

§  19.  Cotta  et  T.  coss.—'&.C.  65,  the  year 
in  which  Horace  was  born  (O  naia  mecum 
consule  Manlio). 

De ccelo,  etc. — Were  struck    by  lightning. 
Legiitn  aera. — Brass  tablets  on  which  the 
laws  were  engraved. 

Quern,  etc. — A  gilt  statue  of  whom,  repn  - 
senting  a  little  child  sucking  a  wolf  and 
straining  open-mouthed  to  reach  her  dugs, 
stood,  you  remember,  on  the  Capitol. 

Nisi — flexisseni.  —  Unless  the  gods  were 
appeased  in  every  possible  way,  and  by  th:  ir 
divine  power  turned  the  course  of  destiny 
itself.  (Flexissent  for  flexerint  in  or.  recla. 
Brad.,  524,  ii.) 

§  20    Illorum  resp. — In   accordance    wil'i 
the  answer  of  the  haruspices. 
Idem. — They  also. 
In  excelso. — ^On  a  high  basement. 
Contra  atqiie. — In  a  direction  opposite  to 
what. 

Curiam. — Sc.  Hostiliam,  in  the  comitium. 
Fore    ut. — Brad.,     193,     iii.      Would    be 
brought  to  the  light. 

Collocandum.—V,x^i}i..  400.  (Loco,  give 
out  a  contract.) 


Super'xoribus. — Of  the  two  preceding  years. 

§  21.  Hie. — Accordingly. 

Pr(rceps,  m.  c. — Thoughtless,  insane. 

Qui. — Brad.,  505,  iii. 

HiFc  omnia. — This  universe. 

Qtiutn  esset,  etc. — When  this  answer  had 
been  given,  namely,  that     .     . 

Rtipuhlica. — Dative. 

Et  ea. — And  that  too. 

Qiue  .  .  .  sensistis.  —  You  have  dis- 
covered that  the  horrible  enterprise  which, 
owing  to  its  enormity,  seemed  to  some  at  the 
time  incredible,  was  not  only  planned  but 
actually  undertaken. 

Illitd. — The  following  coincidence. 

Prcesetts. — Providential. 

Ut  quum.  etc. — Noun  clause  in  apposition 
with  illud. 

ConcordicE. — One  of  the  chief  temples  in 
the  Forum  ;  built  by  L.  Opimius,  B.C.  121, 
after  the  murder  of  C.  Gracchus. 

CLASS-ROOM. 


ANCIENT  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

Roman  History  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods  : 

1.  The  legendary  period  embracing  the 
first  four  centuries. 

2.  The  dramatic  period  consisting  of  the 
five  following  centuries.  Shakespeare  made 
but  litile  alteration  in  the  incidents  of  ch.nr- 
acters  selected  from  this  period  ;  he  found 
the  characters  ready-made  lor  his  purpose. 

3.  The  period  or  stage  which  deals  with 
opinion  rather  than  with  personages,  extend- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire. 

By  another  classification  based  on  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  Rome  we  have  : 

1.  Government  by  kings  from  754  B.C.  to 
509  B.C.,  about  250  years. 

2.  The  Republic  from  509  B.C.  to  42 
B.C  ,  about  450  years. 

3.  The  Empire,  from  42  B.C.,  to  343 
A.D.,  about  400  years. 

The  Western  government  lasted  for  eleven 
ceniurie=. 

The  Eastern  Empire  lasted  from  337  A.D. 
to   1453,  eleven  centuries,  closing  about  the 
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time  of  the  introduction  of  printing,  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  of  the  age  of  discovery, 
in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  modern  history. 
The  name  of  the  first  king  of  Rome  was 
Romulus ;  of  one  of  the  first  consuls, 
Brutus  ;  of  the  last  officer  faithful  to  the 
Republic,  Brutus ;  of  the  first  emperor, 
Augustus  ;  of  the  last  emperor,  Romulus 
Augustus. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    LONDON    (ENG.) 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION, 
JANUARY,    1891. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Examiners. — Prof.  Edward  Arber,  F.S.  A.  ; 
Prof.  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.  Not  more  than 
ten  questions  are  to  be  attempted. 

1.  On  what  grounds  is  English  said  to  be 
a  Teutonic  language  ? 

2.  Mention  six  words  that  English  has 
borrowed  from  other  Teutonic  languages, 
twelve  borrowed  from  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, and  twelve  from  any  Non-Aryan 
languages. 

3.  Show  how  frequently  in  English  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word  does  not  correspond 
with  its  orthography.  How  would  you  ac- 
count for  such  discrepancies  ? 

4.  How  many  sounds  has  the  symbol  a  in 
English  ?  Also,  in  what  other  ways  can  the 
sound  it  has  in  hate  be  expressed  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  case  of  a  noun  ? 
How  did  the  word  come  to  be  used  in  such 
a  sense  ? 

6.  In  what  various  ways  can  difference  of 
sex  be  denoted  by  English  nouns?  Explain 
the  forms,  widower,  mistress,  gander,  bride- 
groom. 

7.  Explain  these  words  :  fourteen,  twenty, 
riding  (as  in  North  Riding),  fortnight,  farth- 
ing, dozen,  hundred,  score,  million,  eleven. 

8.  Distinguish  between  the  senses  of  older 
and  elder,  last  and  latest,  masterly  and  mas- 
terful, farther  and  further,  virtuous  and  vir- 
tual, definite  and  definitive. 

9.  How  would  you  define  a  pronoun  ? 
And  how  classify  the  words  so  called  ? 

10.  Give  instances  of  verbs  that  can  be 
used  both  transitively  and  intransitively ; 
also  uf  some  that  can  be  used  both  as  com- 


plete predicates  and  as  incomplete  ;  also  of 
some  that  can  be  used  both  as  auxiliaries  and 
without  another  verb  dependent  upon  them. 

II.  Mention  some  strong  verbs  in  which 
the  n  of  the  past  participle  has  dropped  off, 
some  in  which  the  preterite  has  come  to  be 
used  as  the  past  participle,  some  which  have 
two  forms  of  the  preterite. 

12  Show  from  still  familiar  forms  that 
melt,  mow,  shave,  swell,  grave,  were  once  of 
the  strong  conjugation  ;  and  write  down  the 
past  participles  of  shoe,  light,  work,  knit, 
speed. 

13.  From  what  other  "  parts  of  speech" 
are  adverbs  formed,  and  what  is  theii  func- 
tion ?  Can  you  cast  any  light  on  the  forms 
darkling,  whilom,  piecemeal,  afterwards? 

14.  Why  are  prepositions  so  called?  Dis- 
cuss the  use  of  past  in  "He  went  past  the 
house";  of  of  in  "The  Island  of  Great 
Britain";  of  by  in  "Do  your  duty  by  the 
University." 

15.  Punctuate  this  passage,  and  then  an« 
alyze  it: 

For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind, 

ENGLISH     HISTORY   AND     THE    GEOGRAPHY 
RELATING   THERETO. 

Examiners. — Prof.  Edward  Arber,  F.S. A.; 
Prof.  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  Not  more  than 
ten  questions  are  to  be  attempted. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  various  settle- 
ments of  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles  in 
Britain ;  and  state  from  what  lands  they 
severally  came. 

2.  Write  a  life  of  one  of  the  following 
men  :  St.  Augustine  the  Monk,  St.  Patrick, 
Beda,  King  Alfred,  Edmund  Ironside,  Har- 
old, King  of  the  English. 

3.  Give  a  general  description  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  a  particular 
explanation  of  the  following  words  ;  Witen- 
agemot.  Sheriff,  Danelagh,  Danegeld. 

4.  Give  a  short   account  of    the    Norman 

Con(iuest,  including  a  plan  of  the  battle  of 

Senlac. 

5    State  what  were  the   occasion  and  the 

purpose  of  one  of  the  following  tiocuments  : 
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Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  Doomsday  Book, 
Magna  Charta,  .the  statute  Quia  Emptoies, 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

6.  Explain  shortly  how  the  Crusades  af- 
fected English  affairs. 

7.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  personal  character 
of  one  of  the  following  kings  :  William  Rufus, 
Henry  II.,  Edward  I.,  Richard  II.,  Henry 
VII.,  James  I. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  either  (i)  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  hy  Henry  II.,  or  of  (2)  the 
conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I. 

9.  Write  a  short  history  of  the  Hundred 
Years  War  between  England  and  France, 
giving  a  particular  description  and  plan  of 
one  of  its  chief  battles. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  Black  Death 
or  Great  Murrain  of  1349,  and  trace  its  influ- 
ence upon  our  national  affairs  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 

11.  Describe  one  of  the  following  move- 
ments in  English  Hi.story,  and  show  how  it 
affected  our  national  life  :  The  coming  of 
the  Friars ;  the  expulsion  of  the  jews ;  the 
rise  of  the  Lollards,  the  Reformation  under 
Henry  VIII.  ;  the  revival  of  learning. 

12.  What  were  the  chief  events  in  the 
^intercourse  between  England  and  Scotland, 
in  the  time  of  our  Tudor  sovereigns  ? 

13.  Give  a  full  description  of  the  Petition 
of  Right. 

14.  Describe  briefly,  giving  plans,  any 
two  of  the  battles  in  the  war  between  Charles 
I.  and  his  Parliament. 

15.  State  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
principal  Acts  passed  by  the  Pension  Parlia- 
ment. 

16.  Name  the  principal  English  Voyages 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  draw  a  map 
showing  the  position  of  our  colonies  on  the 
North  American  Continent  at  its  close. 

17.  Trace  the  descent  of  James  I.  from 
William  the  Conqueror. 

GEOMETRY. 

Examiners. — Prof.  Horace  Lamb,  M.A., 
F.R.C.  ;  J.  Larmor,  E=q.,  D.Sc,  M.A. 

1.  Prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelo- 
gram bisect  each  other. 

2.  Squares  are  described  on  the  tliree  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle;  divide  the  square 


on  the  hypothenuse  into  two  rectangles  which 
shall  be  respectively  equal  to  the  squares  on 
the  other  sides.     (Give  the  proof.) 

3.  Show  how  to  construct  a  triangle  whose 
sides  shall  be  equal  to  three  given  lines. 
When  is  the  construction  impossible?  Show 
that  if  the  square  on  one  of  the  lines  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two,  the 
triangle  will  have  an  obtuse  angle. 

4.  Construct  a  square  which  shall  be  equal 
to  a  given  triangle. 

5.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  sides  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  its  diagonals. 

6.  Describe,  on  a  given  line,  a  segment  of 
a  circle  which  shall  contain  a  given  angle. 

7.  Prove  that,  in  a  circle,  a  chord  nearer 
the  centre  is  greater  than  a  chord  more 
remote. 

8.  In  a  triangle  ABC,  the  perpendiculars 
AD,  BE,  drawn  from  two  vertices  to  the 
opposite  sides,  meet  in  a  point  O,  and  AD 
meets  the  circle  circumscribed  to  the  triangle 
in  a  point  K  ;  prove  that  DK  is  equal  to  DO. 
Deduce  that  the  perpendicular  drawn  from 
the  third  vertex  C  to  the  opposite  side  also 
passes  through  the  point  O. 

9.  Construct  a  regular  pentagon.  Prove 
that,  if  its  alternate  sides  are  produced  to 
meet,  the  angles  of  the  star-shaped  figure 
thus  formed  are  each  two-fifths  of  a  right 
angle. 

10.  Show,  by  aid  of  a  diagram,  that  four 
circles  can  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch  each  of 
thrte  given  lines  ;  and  give  constructions  for 
their  centres. 

ARITHMETIC    AND   ALGEKRA. 

Examiners. — Prof.  Horace  Lamb,  M.A., 
F.R.S  ;  J.  Larmor,   Ejq.,  D.Sc,  M.A. 

I.  The  moon  describes  relatively  to  the 
earth  a  circle  of  240,000  miles  radius  in  27^ 
days  ;  find  to  the  nearest  minute  the  time  she 
takes  to  travel  over  a  space  equal  to  her  own 
diameter  (2,160  miles),  the  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  to  the  diameter  being 
taken  as  3^. 

2.  A  man  buys  a  house  on  the  conditions 
that  he  shall  jiay  ^500  now,  ;^500  one  year 
hence,  and  ^500  two  years  hence;  what 
should  be  (to  the  nearest  shilling)  the  cash 
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value  of  the  house,  compound  interest  being 
reckoned  at  3^  per  cent.  ? 

3.  A  man  invests  one-third  of  his  capital 
in  6  per  cent,  stock  at  150,  and  the  rest  in 
4  per  cent,  stock  at  1 12;  what  is  the  average 
return  per  cent,  on  his  capital  ? 

4.  Give  the  reason  of  the  ordinary  rule  for 
tixing  the  position  of  the  decimal  point  in  a 
product.  The  ratio  of  a  metre  to  the  yard  is 
1.094,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.4 
lbs.  ;  express  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of 
water  as  a  decimal  of  a  ton.  (Three  signifi- 
cant figures  in  the  result  will  suffice.) 

5.  Prove  that  ah  =  ba,  and  a  (b  +  c)=ab  + 
ac,  the  letters  denoting  positive  integers. 

Prove  that  (a  +  c-  2b)  [ay'^ +2bxy+cx'^)  - 
i{a-b)y  +  {b-c)xY=-  (ac - b"")  {x  +  y)"" . 

6.  {a)  Piove  that  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of 
any  three  consecutive  numbers  is  divisible 
by  the  sum  of  the  numbers  themselves ;  and 
state  in  words  the  value  of  the  remaining 
factor. 

(b)  Prove  that  the  difference  between  the 
squares  of  a  number  uf  two  digits,  and  of  the 
number  obtained  by  reversing  the  digits,  is 
ninety-nine  times  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  digits. 

7- 


Simplify 

X*  -  i3;c^  +  36 

^^'  X*  -26x''+25 


(^^     (i-^)  (i-v) 
Solve  the  equations 

(i)-^  + 

(2) 


X*  -  jt:  +  6 
x-'+4x-S 
-4xy 


2  xy 


2x    +    ^y    +    58 


9 


4x   +   gy   +  252  =  icx)  > 
15;^   +ioy   +   6s   -     o\ 
(l)   Prove  that  the  expression 
2gx+^^  is  positive  when  x  —  2^,  nega- 
tive ulicn  .ar=2/j,  and  again  positive  when 
x  =  2'^.     For  what  values  of  x  does  it  vanish  ? 
(2)  The  sum  of  a  certain  quantity  and  its 
reciprocal  is  2.05  ;  find  it. 

10.  (l)  The  sum  of  an  arithmetic  progres- 
sion of  2«  terms  is  n  times  the  sum  of  the 
two  middle  terms. 

(2)  The  sum  of  all  the  products  in  a  multi- 
plication table  going  up  to  n  times  u  is 
J«^  («-f  i)^ 


HAMILTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

PROMOTION    EXAMINATIONS,  DEC.    1890. 

(  Continued  from  February  Number.) 

Grade  7. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  waters  on  the  boundary  line 
of  Ontario  in  order,  beginning  with  the 
highest.     [7] 

2.  Name  the  cities  of  Ontario,  end  tell  in 
what  country  and  on  what  river  or  lake  each 
one  is  situated.      [7] 

3.  Name  the  rivers  in  Ontario  whose 
waters  go  over  Niagara  Falls.      [7] 

4.  Name  in  order  the  counties  that  touch 
this  county,  and  name  the  chief  places  and 
things  in  each,  and  also  those  in  this  county. 

5.  ^\  hat  things  are  found,  grown  or  made 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  in  what 
places  are  they  found,  grown  or  made  ?      [7] 

6.  If  you  went  to  Owen  Sound  by  boat, 
what  waters  would  you  pass  through  and 
what  places  would  you  pass  ?  What  would 
the  cargo  consist  of  each  way  ?     [7J 

7.  Trace  either  the  Thames  or  the  Trent, 
telling  what  counties  and  places  are  along  or 
near  it,  and  where  it  empties.     [7] 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Give  four  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals. 
[8] 

2.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  subject 
is  modified  by  a  preposition  and  its  object. 
[10] 

3.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  noun  is 
modified  by  an  adjective,  and  the  verb  is 
completed  by  a  noun.      [10] 

4.  In  the  following  sentences  change  each 
adjective  and  each  adverb  into  a  proposition 
and  its  object,  without  altering  the  meaning  : 

(«)  She  went  away  hastily. 

{b)  A  wealthy  man  bought  the  country 
house. 

(f)  Mary  sings  the  Scotch  songs  sweetly. 

[d)  He  spoke  kindly  to  the  sorrowful 
child.     [i6| 

5.  Use  each  of  these  phrases  correctly  in 
a  sentence,  anil  tell  what  each  phrase  modi- 
fies : 

(a)  Near  the  station. 
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(h)  With  the  flaxen  ringlets. 

(c)  Through  the  window. 

(d)  Between  them.      [i6] 

6.  Write  in  your  own  words  the  story  of 
Damon  and  Pythias.     [20] 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  interest  on  $367  for  4^ 
years,  at  6  per  cent. 

Find  also  the  amount.     [14] 

2.  How  much  will  $968  75  amount  to  in 
73  days  at  7  per  cent.  ?      [14] 

3.  A  person  borrows  $1795  on  the  19th 
of  September  and  pays  it  back  on  the  1st  of 
December  ;  how  much  interest  must  he  pay 
at  9  per  cent.  ?     [14] 

4.  If  a  barrel  of  flour  weighing  196  pounds 
is  bought  for  $4.90,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of 
3  cents  a  pound,  what  per  cent,  is  gained  ? 
[14] 

5.  If  an  agent  sells  25  sewing  machines  at 
$40  each,  and  receives  a  commission  of  i^ 
per  cent,  besides  his  expenses  which  are  $50, 
how  much  does  the  owner  receive  from  the 
sale  of  the  machines?     [14] 

6.  I  have  some  paper  which  is  9  inches 
wide,  some  which  is  12  inches  wide,  and 
some  which  is  15  inches  wide,  which  I  wish 
to  cut  into  strips  of  equal  width.  What  can 
be  the  greatest  width  of  the  strips  so  as  to 
have  no  waste  of  the  paper  ?     [14] 

Grade  8. 

TEMPERANCE. 

1.  What  are  artificial  drinks  ?  What 
makes  you  think  these  drinks  are  not  re- 
quired ?      [7] 

2.  How  much  water  is  given  up  by  the 
human  body  from  the  process  of  complete 
drying?      [7] 

3.  What  proportion  of  water  is  there  in 
the  gastric  of  digestive  ?uice  ?      [7] 

4.  Describe  the  course  of  the  current  of 
water  that  is  in  progress  through  the  body 
during  life.     [7] 

5.  What  general  evidence  is  there  that 
water  is  all-sufficient  drink  ?     [7] 

6.  What  is  the  best  example  of  a  natural 
standard  food  ? 

What  is  the  proportion  of  solid  and  fluid 
matter  in  this  standard  food  ?     [7] 


7.  What  was  the  first  strong  drink  which 
man  used  ?     [^7] 

How  was  this  drink  derived  ?     [7] 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Explain  the  expressions,  "  naked 
woods,"  "meadows  brown  and  sere,"  "they 
rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,"  "  upland,  glade 
and  glen,"  "  yet  not  unmeet  it  was." 

Write  down  the  last  two  lines  of  this 
poem.      ['12] 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(i)  Health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labour- 
ing swain. 

(2)  Parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  de- 
layed. 

{3)  The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet 
their  young. 

(4)  The  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant 
mind. 

(5)  Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned 

to  trace 
The   day's   disasters    in   his    morning 
face.     [18] 

3.  Give  other  words,  without  changing 
the  meaning,  for  "  severe  afflictions,"  "  celes- 
tial benedictions,"  "  dark  disguise,"  "earth- 
ly damps,"  "  funereal  tapers,"  "  transition," 
"  with  raptures  wild."      [14] 

4.  "She  looked  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes. 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale." 

What  was  "  her  nurse's  tale  ?  "  (5) 
What  is   the  meaning  of  "  the  man  will 
cleave  unto  his  right,"  "  the  next  in  blood," 
"  she  went  by  dale,  she  went  by  down  "?  [14] 

5.  "  I  shall  allude  to  one  debt  of  gratitude 
only  which  Germany  owes  to  the  poet  of 
Stratford-on-Avon."  What  is  this  debt  of 
gratitude  ?  Name  four  other  great  poets 
and  tell  the  country  in  which  each  lived.   [S] 

6.  Write  the  first  stanza  of  "  The  Bells  of 
Shandon,"  and  the  stanza  of  "  Lady  Clare  " 
beginning  "  Down  stept  Lord  Ronald."    [5 

r.RAMMAK. 

1.  Name  the  demonstrative  pronouns, 
and  give  an  example  of  the  proper  use  of 
each.     [12] 

2.  Write  both  numbers  of  deer,  staff, 
pailful,  salmon,    thanks,    die,   goods,    man- 
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servant,  cactus,   me,  sister-in-law,  talisman, 
it,  Mr.       14I 

3.  ((z)  Write  sentences  using  each  of  the 
following  words  as  a  noun  and  as  an  adjec- 
tive :  skating,  playing. 

[b)  Write  sentences  using  each  ot"  the 
following  words  as  a  verb  and  as  an  adjec- 
tive :  painted,  lost. 

{c)  Write  sentences  using  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  as  an  adverb  and  as  a  preposi- 
tion :  above,  up.      \  12] 

4.  If  the  prepo!;ition  and  the  conjunction 
are  both  used  to  connect  words,  what  is  the 
difference  between  them  ?  Give  an  example 
showing  this  difference.      [12] 

5.  What  happened  to  it  ? 

He  watched  the  cloud-banner  from  the 
funnel  of  a  running  locomotive. 

You  have  John's  book. 

(a)  Tell  the  number,  case  and  relation  of 
each  noun. 

(6)  Tell  the  kind,  person,  case  and  rela- 
tion of  each  pronoun. 

[c)  Tell  the  persons,  number  and  subjects 
of  each  verb. 

[d)  Tell  the  relation  of  each  preposition. 
[30] 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  rectangle  is  four  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide  ;  explain  clearly  how  you  get  the 
area  to  be  12  square  feet.     [14I 

2.  There  is  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground 
84  yards  long  and  75  yards  wide.  Running 
acro;s  this  is  a  strip  of  grass  20  feet  wide, 
and  also  another  of  the  same  width  running 
lengthwise  ;  what  did  it  cost  to  sod  these 
strips  at  II  cents  a  square  yard.      [14] 

3.  A  box  16  inches  long,  12  inches  wide 
and  8  inches  high  (outside  measurements)  is 
made  of  boards  an  inch  thick.  How  many 
pints  of  sand  will  the  box  hold  if  34^  cubic 
inches  make  a  pint.     [14] 

4.  A  coal  bin  is  10  feet  square,  find  its 
depth  in  order  that  it  may  hold  the  least 
whole  number  of  tons  of  either  hard  (33 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton,)  or  sofi,  (42  feet  to  the 
ton)  coal.      [14] 

5.  What  length  of  wall  6  feet  high  and  2 
feet  thick  can  be  built  with  12  cords  of 
stone.      [14] 


6.  Write  down  the  following  statement  of 
six  weeks'  cash  receipts  ;  add  the  amounts 
vertically  and  horizontally,  and  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  work  by  adding  your 
results  :     [14] 


Mop. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fii.   Sat. 

$   c. 

$  c 

$  c. 

$  c 

$  c.  $  c. 

1st. 

28  79 

M   71 

3S  33 

30  10 

27  97  47  81 

2nd. 

23  «7 

,30  7« 

29  38 

33  H 

26  77  4«  77 

,Srd. 

16  99 

27  09 

28  69 

30  16 

24  95  43  07 

4th. 

29  n 

33  72 

30  81 

39  97 

28  47  50  05 

=;th. 

18  47 

32  29 

26  73 

34  4.5 

28  7845  93 

6th. 

19  02 

27  06 

29  04 

29  89 

29  51  64  98 

Total. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  one  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  marking  the  mountains,  rivers  and 
principal  cities.      [10] 

2.  What  do  we  get  from  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  Ireland.  What  do  we 
send  to  Europe  from  Canada  ?      [10] 

3.  Where  are  the  following  places,  and 
for  what  are  they  noted :  London,  Paris, 
Liverpool,  Gibraltar,  Venice,  Glasgow.  [10] 

4.  Give  the  position  of  three  river  basins 
in  Europe  and  trace  the  course  of  the  rivers 
that  drain  them.     [10] 

5.  What  and  where  are  the  following : 
Alps,  Great  Britain,  St.  George's,  Crimea, 
Land's  End,  Killarney.      [10] 

6.  Through  what  fjulfs,  bays,  seas  and 
straits  would  yau  pass  in  sailing  along  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.      [10] 

HISTORY. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  of  any  one  of  the 
following  :— Walpole,  The  Elder  Pitt,  Nel- 
son, George  Washington,  Napoleon  I.     [10] 

2.  Give  an  account  of  either  The  Seven 
Years'  War,  or  the  American  War  of 
Independence.      |^io] 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.      [10] 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
[10] 

5.  Name  five  important  events  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.      [10] 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March 
opens  with  an  important  paper  on  "  Supposed 
Tendencies  to  Socialism."  "  Hypocrisy  as  a 
Social  Elevator"  and  "  Greeting  by  Gesture  " 
are  among  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the 
issue.  The  unfortunate  Woman  is  again 
discussed.     May  she  profit  by  it. 

"To  the  East,  Westwards  !  "  by  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell,  is  found  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
The  article  will  be  appreciated  by  Canadians. 
"  British  Guiana  "and  "Norwich  "are  both 
excellent  papers  and  will  be  useful  to  any 
teacher  of  geography.  The  serial — of  great 
interest— is  by  Marion  Crawford. 

"Thrown  on  her  own  Resources"  by 
Mrs.  Croly  appears  in  the  number  for  Febu- 
ary  26th  of  the  Youth's  Companion.  It  is 
an  article  of  good  advice  to  girls.  "  Historic 
Houses  "  and  "  Runaway  Boys  "  are  valu- 
able papers.  "  At  Evening"  is  a  beautiful 
poem  by  Frank  Sherman. 

LittelPs  Living  Age  for  February  21st 
contains  an  article  on  ihe  "  Responsibilitjof 
Reading"  (Good  Words).  The  pity  is  that 
of  the  many  who  need  it  so  few  will  read  it. 
Other  notable  papers  are,  "  The  Applica- 
tions of  Geometry  to  Practical  Life  " 
(Nature)  and  "  Concerning  Inns  and  Tav- 
erns "  (All  The  Year  Round). 

A  specially  good  number  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News  contains  "  Dreams,"  by  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  Walter  Besant  contributes  a 
valuable  article  of  advice  to  young  writers. 

The  February  Eclectic  is  especially  inter- 
esting to  Canadians.  Lieutenant  Stairs,  a 
Canadian,  tells  of  his  African  experiences. 
Sir  George  Baden-Powell  discusses  the 
future  of  Canada.  He  is  in  favour  of  British 
connection. 

In  Scrikner's  Magazine  for  February  we 
find  "  A  box  of  Autographs  "  by  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard  which  is  an  account  of  a 
rare  and  interesting  collection.  A  short 
story  of  unusual  pathos  is  "  The  Story  of 
an  old  Beau."  "The  Water  Devil,"  by 
Stockton,  reaches  an  extraordinary  and  satis- 
factory conclusion. 


English  Classics  : 
(l)   Shakespeare.       A     Midsuinrner   Night's 
Dream.     Edited  by  K.  Deighto-.    is.  gd. 

(2)  Tennyson.  The  Coming  of  Arthur, 
and  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Edited  by  T, 
J.  Ro-.ve,  M.A.     2s. 

The  sensible  and  useful  notes,  as  well  as 
the  valu  ible  introductions  and  the  general 
excellence  of  this  series,  are  noticeable  in 
every  number.  We  are  glad  to  see  another 
volume  devoted  to  Tennyson's  poetry. 

Moffac's  Geography  of  the  British  Empire. 
(London  :  MoflFatt&  Paige.)— 13th edition, /.f. 
A  brief  and  well-arranged  synopsis  of  the 
chief  geographical  facts  in  relation  to  the 
Empire. 

Blacktvood's  Shilling  Grammar  and  Com- 
position. (London  :  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons.) — An  elementary  text  book  on  Gram- 
mar in  which  much  attention  is  paid  to 
practical  exercises  and  examples  in  grammar 
and  composition. 

Epochs  of  American  History  :  The  Colon- 
ies. By  R.  G.  Thwaites.  (New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) — A  hand-book 
devoted  to  the  thirteen  colonies,  intended  as 
a  text-book  for  class  use  and  as  a  book  of 
reference,  compact,  yet  generally  full  in  its 
treatment  of  the  planting,  and  growth  of  the 
colonies,  social  and  economic  questions,  etc. 

From  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  (Bos- 
ton) : 

(1)  The  Reproduction  of  Geographical 
Forms.     By  Jacques  W.  Redway. 

(2)  Schiller's  Der  Geisterseher.  Edited  by 
Professor  Joynes  of  South  Carolina  Univer- 
sity. 

(3)  Materials    for    French     Composition. 

By  C.  H.  Grandgent. 

The  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors. 
Plato.  Gorgias.  Edited  by  Gonzalez  Lodge 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  (Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.) 

The  books  of  this  series  are  of  unusual 
merit.  The  press  work  is  beautiful  and  the 
text  and  notes  are  based  upon  the  best  Ger- 
man editions,  though  the  editor  has  availed 
himself  of  oeher  material  in  producing  this 
excellent  edition. 
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THE  EQUALITY  OF   GREEK  WITH    FRENCH    AND    GERMAN— 

A  REPLY. 

BY  W.  H.  FRASER,  M.A.,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 


IN  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  we  read  of  a  certain 
Ephesian  Demetrius,  whose  craft  was 
endangered  by  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  true  Gospel,  and  who  cried 
out  with  his  followers  for  about  the 
space  of  two  hours,  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians."  In  the  last  two 
numbers  of  this  magazine  Professor 
Hutton  and  others  of  his  fellow-crafts- 
men have  with  like  vigour  and  reason 
attempted  to  stay  the  progress  of 
more  enlightened  educational  meth- 
ods, and  have  uttered  a  prolonged 
and  plaintive  Ephesian  cry  over  the 
waning  power  and  influence  of  Greek. 
Now  that  the  uproar  has  subsided,  I 
shall  try  to  discover  and  discuss  what- 
ever has  accompanied  it  in  the  shape 
of  argument  or  alleged  fact.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  consider  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  in  chronological 
order.  Its  writer  has,  I  fear,  so  sac- 
rificed logical  sequence  to  rhetoric, 
and  clearness  to  the  beauties  of  style, 
that  he  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if,  in 
the  interests  of  my  readers  and  in  the 
hope  of  being  intelligible,  I  lake  the 
liberty  of  making  my  own  re-classifi- 
cation of  the  contents  of  the  articles 


and  of  presenting  the  matter   under 
the  following  heads  : — 

I.  The    intrinsic,    academic,    and 
educational  superiority  of  Greek. 

The  reader  will  please  note  here,  at 
the  outset,  that  this  is  not  one  of  the 
topics  which  Professor  Hutton  pro- 
posed to  discuss  in  his  article.  Os 
tensibly,  he  proposed  to  narrow  the 
discussion  down  to  the  question  of 
whether  pass  Greek  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  more 
or  less  difficult  than  the  French  and 
German,  and  by  how  much.  In 
clearing  his  ground  he  says,  for  ex- 
ample :  "  When  it  is  said  therefore 
that  Greek  is  equal  to  French  with 
German,  nothing  whatever  is  said  or 
assumed  regarding  the  intrinsic  supe- 
riority of  Greek  literature  to  either 
French  or  German  literature,  still  less 
regarding  the  intrinsic  superiority  in 
university  standing  of  the  teacher  of 
Greek  to  the  teacher  of  French  or  ot 
German  .  .  .  nothing  is  said  or 
necessarily  assumed  regarding  the 
inferiority,  even  from  the  mere  edu- 
cational point  of  view  of  either  French 
or  German  to  Greek.'  The  rhetori- 
cal device   is   an   ingenious  and   ele- 
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gant  one,  as  if  one  should  say  :  "  I 
shall  not  speak  on  this  occasion  of 
John  Smith's  mental  inferiority  to  that 
of  Thomas  Jones,  I  shall  be  equally 
silent  of  his  inferior  academic  stand- 
ing, I  shall  not  even  allude  to  his 
defects  as  a  teacher,  but  I  shall 
solely  consider  which  of  the  two  men 
is  of  the  greater  importance  avoirdu- 
pois." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Professor  Hutton 
does  not  enlarge  on  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  Greek  literature.  Only  in  the  last 
column  of  the  last  page  does  he  break 
forth  into  a  brief  dithyrambic  eulogy 
of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Greek,  and 
vigorously  protests  his  belief  that 
when  "  the  growth  of  wealth  shall 
have  slowly  built  up  a  class  possessing 
hereditary  leisure  and  hereditary  re- 
finement the  number  of  students  will 
be  greater  instead  of  less  than  it  is  to- 
day." "There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  moves  which  is  not  of 
Greek  origin,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
and,  "  Out  of  a  Greek  (Plato)  come 
all  things  that  are  still  written  and 
debated  among  men  of  thought," 
says  Emerson.  Does  Professor  Hut- 
ton  intend  us  to  take  the  above  quo- 
tations literally,  and  as  forming  the 
basis  of  an  educational  theory?  As 
rhetoric,  I  admit  that  they  are  very 
pretty  ;  they  express  in  an  elegant  and 
forcible  way  an  extreme  admiration 
for  what  is  Greek.  Taken  literally 
and  as  seriously  defining  an  educa- 
tional theory,  they  make  the  study  of 
Greek  a  genuine  fetich-worship,  and 
they  are  characteristic  of  a  type  of 
educational  philistinism  which  regards 
all  studies  but  one  with  narrow  and 
unreasoning  contempt.  But  tliese 
exaggerated  claims  are  so  far  alien  to 
the  question  in  hand  that  tliey  need 
not  be  further  discussed  here. 

Regarding  the  superiority  in  uni- 
versity standing  of  the  teacher  of 
Greek  he  is  liberal,  even  condescend- 
ing. "  So  far  as  persons  are  con- 
cerned "  there  should  be  equality,  he 


says,  but,  as  I  understand  him,  the 
inequality  incidental  to  the  inherent 
and  intrinsic  superiority  of  Greek  is 
one  of  those  things  which  being  in- 
curable must  be  endured.  He  assures 
us  that  he  had  occasion  some  years 
ago  to  prove  the  sincerity  ot  his  con- 
victions with  regard  to  this  equality  of 
persons.  What  the  occasion  referred 
to  is,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  and 
I  am  sure  many  of  my  readers  are  in 
like  uncertamty. 

Although  nothing  was  to  have  been 
said  of  the  inferiority  of  French  and 
German  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  the  writer,  doubtless  led  away 
by  his  zeal,  devotes  a  large  portion  of 
his  article  to  the  discussion  of  this 
topic.  Now,  speaking  generally, 
what  is  meant  preci£ely  by  the  "edu- 
cational value''  of  this  or  that  branch 
of  learning?  For  example,  Greek 
may  be  said  to  have  an  "  intrinsic " 
value,  an  "  educational  value,'"  a 
"commercial  value,"  and,  moreover, 
a  "  utilitarian  value,"  and,  perhaps,  a 
"  social  value,'  etc.  My  own  impres- 
sion for  a  long  time  has  been  that 
this  much-abused  term  "  educational 
value  ''  is  largely  a  figment  or  a  word 
for  pedants  to  conjure  with.  All 
kinds  of  real  knowledge  accurately 
acquired  have  surely  some  educational 
value,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  mere 
pedantry  and  futility  to  attempt  lo 
determine  with  a  pair  of  apothecary's 
scales,  or  in  per  cents.,  what  is  the 
relation  of  the  educational  value  of 
Greek  to  tliat  of  Latin,  French, 
chemistry,  etc.,  or  the  relation  of  the 
educational  value  of  Greek  to  its 
various  other  values.  Many  educa- 
tors hold,  for  example,  that  the  edu- 
cational value  of  one  language  mas- 
tered is  about  the  same  with  that  of 
any  other  language  mastered.  Greek 
is  difficult  nay,  (by  Professor  Hut 
ton's  own  showmg)  impossible  of 
mastery.  What  then  shall  be  said  of 
the  educational  value  of  an  unaccom- 
plished   and  impossible   task  ?     Ad- 
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mitting  that  the  Greek  language  when 
mastered,  or  approximately  mastered, 
is  of  very  great  educational  value,  are 
we  to  swallow  the  fallacy  that,  on 
this  account,  Greek  possesses  this 
peculiar  and  special  virtue  in  the 
case  of  the  pass-man,  who  may  or 
who  may  not  have  acquired  the  mere 
capacity  of  turning  Greek  into  Eng- 
lish with  the  help  of  grammar,  vo- 
cabularies and  "crib,"  and  who  has 
written  through  an  elementary  exer- 
cise book?  I  cannot  refrain  from 
referring  to  one  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  what  I  might  call  Professor 
Hutton's  panegyric  on  the  educational 
value  of  the  verb  paradigms  (p.  42), 
as  it  demonstrates  so  extremely  well 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  "  educa- 
tional value  '"  theory.  Had  our  un- 
dergraduates been  born  Greeks  or 
Romans,  says  he,  the  "  cruces "  of 
the  Latin  subjunctive  or  Greek  opta- 
tive "  would  have  been  imbibed  with 
their  mother's  milk,  and  the  educa- 
tional training  thereof  would  have 
been  lost  to  them."  Alas,  poor 
Homer  and  Plato!  unfortunates,  ye 
imbibed  the  optative  in  the  primitive 
fashion  referred  to,  and  ye  lost  irre- 
parably the  "educational  training 
thereof,"  and  yet  ye  have  left  names 
that  will  survive  the  fame  of  all  the 
other  unfortunates  who  did  enjoy  the 
"educational  training  thereof,"  and 
who  imbibed  the  optative  with  tears 
and  the  sap  of  the  birchen  tree  at 
Rugby,  or  who  absorbed  it  from  the 
"crib"  at  Oxford. 

We  find  out  more  clearly  elsewhere 
wherein  the  educational  superiority 
of  Greek  consists.  It  is  more  difficult 
for  an  Englishman  than  Latin,  and 
much  more  so  than  French  or  Ger- 
man, ergo  it  has  a  higher  educational 
value.  It  is  quite  clear  {znde  panegyric 
on  the  Greek  verbs,  p.  42)  that  Pro- 
fessor Hutton's  gauge  of  the  difficulty 
of  a  language  is  mainly  the  com- 
plexity of  its  inflexional  system  and  the 
dissimilarity  of  its  vocabulary  to  that 


of  English,  and  to  be  able  to  recite 
and  construe  tvtttw  is  in  itself  a 
liberal  education.  But  Sanskrit  is 
on  the  whole  considerably  more  com- 
plex in  its  inflexional  system  than 
Greek,  and  its  vocabulary  is  still  more 
unlike  that  of  English.  Why  do  we 
not  then  avail  ourselves  of  the  superior 
educational  value  of  this  language  in 
order  to  train  up  in  our  midst  a  race 
of  intellectual  giants  ?  There  is 
another  view  of  language  study  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  seriously  oc- 
curred to  Professor  Hutton,  at  least 
so  far  as  his  Greek  pass-man  is  con- 
cerned, viz.,  that  language  is  a  medium 
for  the  expression  of  thought,  and 
that  there  is  enough  difference  be- 
tween any  two  languages  (even  the 
most  similar)  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  student  ever  to  acquire 
the  power  of  expressing  his  thought 
with  perfect  accuracy  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  To  acquire  this  power  is  the 
aim  of  the  true  student  of  modern  lan- 
guages, and  I  hold  that  the  task  is  one 
arduous  enough  to  tax  and  develop 
the  mental  powers  of  even  the  strong- 
est. If  this  view  of  linguistic  study 
were  more  common,  and  if  it  were 
borne  out  more  fully  in  educational 
methods,  we  should  hear  less  of  the 
special  educational  value  of  this  or 
that  language. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  Professor 
Hoffmann's  celebrated  address  of 
1880  (quoted  p.  43),  in  which  opinion 
some  thirty-six  Berlin  professors  con- 
curred, would  be  valuable  evidence 
as  to  the  superiority  of  Greek  in  gen- 
eral and  incidentally  to  the  value  of 
pass  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  except  that  the  evidence  is; 
vitiated  by  two  unfortunate  circum- 
stances :  (i)  The  constitution  of  the 
jury  which  pronounced  the  verdict 
referred  to.  Every  one  of  the  thirty 
six  professors  in  question  had  been 
trained  in  the  classical  gymnasium  of 
the  most  conservative  type,  Latin  and 
Greek  being  the  staple  of  their  educa- 
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tion.  Imagine  for  a  moment  a  per- 
fectly parallel  case.  Suppose  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  Professor  Hutton 
and  thirty-five  other  professors  of  simi- 
lar training  and  predilections  ap- 
pointed to  pronounce  on  the  value  of 
classics  (especially  Greek).  I  need 
not  say  what  the  decision  would  be. 
(2)  The  dissimilarity  between  reek 
in  Germany  and  Greek  here.  My 
readers  must  not  suppose  that  the 
Greek  training  of  the  German  gym- 
nasium is  a  parallel  case  to  the  Greek 
training  of  the  Toronto  pass-men.  A 
comparison  between  the  two  would 
be  odious. 

Professor  Hutton  says  further,  "  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  assertion  itself 
of  such  a  general  superiority  in  the 
classical  students  is  not  disputed  in 
Germany."  But  even  in  Germany, 
where  old  beliefs  and  prejudices  die 
hard,  all  is  not  serene  just  now  on  the 
classical  horizon.  The  pretensions 
of  classics  to  form  the  basis  as  well  as 
the  apex  of  national  higher  education 
are  not  unchallenged.  As  the  Quar- 
terly Reviaa,  in  a  late  article,  says  of 
the  Greek  question  in  England,  "  The 
Zeitgeist  is  walking  again,"  and  this 
time  he  has  used  the  German  Emperor 
to  affirm  in  strong  terms  that  the 
monastic  Latin  and  Greek  education 
of  the  Middle  Ages  will  no  longer 
suffice  in  Germany.  He  says  in  a 
recent  speech  (December  last)  before 
the  German  commission  on  reform 
in  secondary  education  :  '•  Wer  selber 
auf  dem  Gymnasium  gewesen  ist  und 
hinter  die  Coulissen  gesehen  hat,  der 
weisz,  wo  es  da  fehlt  .  .  .  Wir 
miissen  von  der  Basis  abgehen,  die 
Jahrhunderte  bestanden  hat,  von  der 
alten  klosterlichen  Erziehung  des 
Mittelalters  wo  das  Lateinisch  masz- 
gebend  war  und  ein  bischen  Griech- 
isch  dazu."  I  commend  special  at- 
tention to  the  high  sense  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  Greek  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase,  "  ein  bischen 
Griechisch  dazu." 


What  manifestations  have  we  had 
in  Ontario  of  this  peculiar  educational 
value  of  Greek,  especially  of  pass 
Greek?  And  yet  there  has  been  every 
occasion  for  such  manifestations. 
Until  1885,  the  University  of  Toronto 
demanded  four  years  of  Greek  from 
every  pass-man.  The  country  round 
about  should  be  swarmmg  with  intel- 
lectual athletes.  Statistics  regarding 
the  more  eminent  of  those  who  ex- 
emplify the  educational  magic  of  pass 
Greek,  here  in  Ontario,  would  be  more 
relevant  to  Professor  Hutton's  argu- 
ment and  much  more  convincing  than 
the  fact  that,  some  ten  years  ago,  cer- 
tain eminent  Berlin  professors  re- 
affirmed a  certain  set  of  educational 
theories  and  prejudices  which  they 
had  acquired  and  assimilated  much 
after  the  same  fashion  as  we  are 
told  the  infant  Greek  used  to  imbibe 
the  "  cruces  "  of  the  optative. 

Professor  Hutton  would  have  us 
believe  (p.  44)  that  "a  sir ong prima 
facie  case  is  made  out  in  favour  of 
classics  "  in  an  article  of  the  London 
Spectator  (27th  December).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  article  in  question 
and  the  discussion  which  occasioned 
it  are  the  strongest  sort  of  support  to 
the  very  position  which  modern  lan- 
guage men  in  Ontario  hold.  In  the 
Conference  of  Head  Masters  of  the 
English  public  schools  (Rugby,  Eton, 
etc.),  held  23rd  December  last,  the 
head  master  of  Harrow  proposed  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  lost 
on  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-nine  : 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Confer- 
ence, it  would  be  a  gain  to  education 
if  Greek  were  not  a  compulsory  sub- 
ject in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge."  The  question  here  is 
simply  that  of  pass  Greek.  It  is  a 
striking  circumstance,  and  one  not 
likely  to  afford  much  comfort  to  those 
who  extol  the  educational  value  of 
pass  Greek  in  I'oronto,  that  at  a  con- 
ference of  masters,  all  of  whom  are 
Greek  scholars,  the  vote  was  almost  a 
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tie.  The  Spectator  s  article  on  the  vote 
praises  in  high  terms  a  thorough  study 
of  Greek,  but  if  Professor  Hutton  and 
the  friends  of  pass  Greek  can  extract 
any  sunshine  out  of  the  following 
remarks  of  the  Spectator,  I  think  they 
are  unduly  hopeful  :  "  We  are  con- 
vinced," says  the  Spectator,  "  that  the 
sooner  it  is  admitted  (as  we  at  least 
do  admit)  that  all  those  who  would 
profit  greatly  by  University  education, 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  learn 
Greek,  and  will  not  really  learn  it 
even  if  they  are  required,  the  sooner 
will  the  irrational  and  retrogressive 
depreciation  of  the  study  of  Greek  as 
one  all-important  branch  of  literary 
study  die  a  natural  death.  The  idea 
of  a  liberal  and  progressive  policy 
could  never  by  any  possibility  have 
been  connected  with  the  discourage- 
ment of  Greek  learning,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  exaggerated  claims  put 
forward,  and  put  forward  in  vain,  on 
behalf  of  Greek,  by  scholars  who  have 
only  succeeded  thereby  in  driving 
away  a  great  number  of  learners  from 
the  Universities  altogether,  to  their 
great  loss,  and  in  persuading  a  few  to 
waste  their  time  on  acquiring  a  merely 
nominal  acquaintance  with  Greek  that 
never  results  in  any  real  intellectual 
gain."  The  whole  controversy,  I  may 
explain,  is  about  a  matter  which  was 
decided  some  six  years  ago  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  by  making 
Greek  optional  for  pass-men,  and 
which  will  doubtless  be  decided  in 
the  same  way  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge before  the  end  of  the  next  six 
years. 

Moreover  (ireek  is  said  to  be  of 
great  importance  because,  as  is  im- 
plied, the  study  of  it  is  the  surest 
guide  to  literary  "style."  Profes- 
sor Hutton  says,  "  Why  is  it  that 
English  is  best  written  and  spoken 
where  it  is  least  taught,  in  Eng- 
land?" The  answer  in  brief  is, 
that  "  no  English  lecturer  or  lec- 
turess  [sic)  can  produce  any  but  the 


most  meagre  results "  ;  but  the  fact 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  (t)  "by  the 
atmosphere  of  literature  in  which 
whole  classes  move,  .  .  (2)  by  all 
the  other  cognate  advantages  incident 
to  leisure  and  wealth  and  an  old 
established  civilization  and  (3)  by 
the  influence  of  the  classical  langu- 
ages. '' 

It  seems  a  pity  that  an  argu- 
ment brought  so  far  should  have  to 
be  labeled  as  an  example  of  non 
sequitur,  yet  such  it  is.  Observe  that 
there  are  several  factors  involved — 
literary  atmosphere,  wealth,  leisure, 
etc.,  the  study  of  Latin  and,  lastly, 
the  study  of  Greek.  He  might  also 
have  added  climatic  peculiarities  and 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Will  Professor  Hutton  determine  for 
us  which  of  these  factors  is  the 
strongest,  or  will  he  assert  that,  if  the 
factor  French  or  German  were  sub- 
stituted for  Greek  in  the  problem, 
literary  style  would  suffer?  The  argu- 
ment is  too  slender  to  bear  examin- 
ation. But,  says  he,  were  not 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Swin- 
burne, Huxley,  all  of  them  acknow- 
ledged masters  of  style,  trained  in 
classics?  Granted,  but  non  sequitnr 
again.  The  whole  matter  is  really 
this  :  The  educational  circumstances 
of  their  age  happened  to  give  these 
men  a  classical  education.  They 
were  men  of  genius  and  soared  high, 
and  would  have  done  so  under  any 
other  system  of  education,  just  as 
Homer  and  Sophocles  did,  though 
they  knew  no  tongue  but  their  own, 
and  just  as  Dante  and  Shakespeare 
did  although  neither  of  them  knew 
even  pass  Greek.  The  manifestations 
of  genius  are  evidently  independent 
of  pass  Greek.  I  admit,  nay  I  hold, 
that  any  study  of  language  will  tend 
to  improve  one's  English  style,  but  I 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  Greek 
has  any  special  virtue  in  this  regard. 
I  deny  that  the  study  of  Greek  infal- 
libly leads  to  excellence  or  perfection 
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of  English  style,  nor  shall  T  need  to 
go  far  atield  to  substantiate  my  con- 
tention. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject  I  should  like  to  inquire  what 
is  meant  by  referring  to  English  and 
other  modern  languages  as  "slipshod." 
Does  it  mean  that  English,  for  ex- 
ample, will  not  serve  to  express 
accurately  any  thoughts  which  an 
Englishman  may  think  ?  or  is  this 
just  one  of  those  vague  insinuations 
which  convey,  especially  to  the  vn/giis, 
an  overpowering  sense  of  the  erudi- 
tion of  the  individual  whose  vast 
linguistic  lore  enables  him  to  allude 
so  slightingly  to  his  own  language 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  imply 
that    if  he,    at    least,    is    to    think  or 


speak  with  anything  like  precision 
it  must  be  in  an  ancient  foreign  ton- 
gue. I  confess  I  do  not  like  this 
depreciation  of  the  capacities  of  our 
own  language,  and  I  am  tempted 
to  commend  to  depredators  in  gen- 
eral a  certain  homely  anecdote.  It  is 
related  of  Horace  Greeley  that  one  of 
his  sub-editors  was  fond  of  interlard- 
ing his  articles  with  quotations  from 
various  foreign  sources.  Greeley  sum- 
moned the  subordinate  before  him 
one  day  and  advised  him  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice,  adding  sententi- 
ously  :  "  Young  man,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  English  language  will  serve 
amply  to  express  any  thoughts  that 
you  have  now  or  are  likely  to  have 
for  some  vears  to  come.' 


(  To  he  continued.  ) 


THE  EVENING  SKY. 

BY  A.  CAMERON,  B.A.,  YARMOUTH  ACADEMY,  NS. 


THE  brightest  star  in  the  heavens, 
the  grandest  constellation,  and 
the  prettiest  and  most  famous  cluster 
may  all  be  seen  above  the  west  and 
south  west  horizon  on  April  evenings. 
The  star  is  the  Dogstar — also  called 
Sirius ;  the  constellation  is  Orion ; 
the  cluster  is  the  Pleiades.  These 
are  familiar  names  to  all  who  read, 
but  the  things  are  not  so  well  known 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  object  of 
this  article  is  to  help  any  who  may 
wish  help  of  this  kind  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  and  some  others  of 
the  principal  stars  and  star-groups 
now  visible  in  the  evening  sky. 

A  word  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
place  and  time.  The  directions  given 
will  be  generally  true  for  any  place 
whose  latitude  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  Toronto.  Any  hours 
mentioned  will  be  (unless  otherwise 
specified)  hours  of  mean  time,  the 
local  time  of  wherever  the  star-gazer 
may  be  living. 


At  half  past  eight,  in  the  middle  of 
April,  the  stars  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  at  nine  a  week  earlier,  and 
at  eight  a  week  later.  Let  us  sup- 
pose our  star  gazing  to  be  done  at 
these  hours.  If  we  used  star  time, 
we  could  say,  "  at  this  hour,"  instead 
of  "  at  these  hours  "  ;  because  9  p.m. 
on  April  7,  and  8.30  p.m.  on  April  14, 
and  8  p.m.  on  April  21  all  correspond 
to  the  hour  X.  on  a  sidereal  clock. 
At  this  hour  Orion  and  the  Dogstar 
and  the  Pleiades  are  still  above  the 
horizon,  but  in  a  couple  of  hours  more 
they  will  all  be  below  it.  And  after 
the  first  week  or  so  in  May  we  won't 
see  them  all  again  in  the  evening  until 
late  in  the  autumn,  so  we  had  better 
take  a  good  look  at  them  now. 

That's  the  Dogstar  in  the  south- 
west. You  can't  mistake  it ;  there's 
no  other  one  as  bright  anywhere  in 
sight.  Like  the  planets,  Venus  and 
Jupiter,  it  may  be  seen  even  in  day 
light  if  you   take  some    pains  to  find 
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out  where  and  when  to  look  for  it. 
With  a  good  field-glass  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  pick  up  Sirius  on  April 
afternoons  when  it  is  on  or  near  the 
meridian.  Even  an  opera-glass  will 
sometimes  show  it.  And  if  you  know 
very  exactly  where  to  look  you  may — 
if  your  eye  is  good  and  if  the  seeing 
is  very  good — get  a  glimpse  of  it 
without  a  glass  at  all,  and  in  spite  of 
the  full  blaze  of  the  afternoon  sun  ; 
but  your  eye  may  smart  for  it  for  a 
week  after. 

Orion  covers  a  large  portion  of  the 
sky  to  the  right  of  the  Dogstar.  Those 
three  stars  close  together  and  nearly 
in  line — and  in  line  with  Sirius — are 
in  the  middle  of  the  constellation,  and 
are  known  as  Orion's  Belt.  The  red 
star  above  the  "  Belt  "  is  Alpha  Ori- 
onis  ;  that  other  very  bright  one  below 
the  "Belt''  is  Beta  Orionis — better 
known  as  Rigel.  If  you  have  a  glass 
— no  matter  how  small  a  one — point 
it  at  Alpha,  and  after  a  good  steady 
look  shift  it  quickly  to  Beta.  Quite 
a  difference  in  colour,  isn't  there? 
Now  point  it  at  the  Dogstar,  and  see 
how  many  of  you  will  agree  as  to  its 
colour  and  that  of  Rigel.  Run  your 
glass  over  the  "  Belt '"  and  over  that 
string  of  stars  hanging  to  the  left  of  it, 
and  you  will  get  some  fine  sights. 
If  one  of  them  strikes  you  as  particu- 
larly curious,  it  will  probably  be  the 
Great  Nebula  in  Orion.  In  a  small 
glass  this  object  is  seen  best  when 
you  make  believe  you  are  not  lookmg 
at  it.  Now  look  to  the  right  of 
Orion,  in  line  with  the  "  Belt,"  and 
as  far  to  the  right  of  it  as  Sirius  is  to 
the  left.  That  red  star  is  Aldebaran, 
the  Bull's  Eye.  (Names  like  Ori- 
on's Belt,  and  Bull's  Eye  will  ex- 
plain themselves  if  you  look  at  the 
constellation  figures  painted  on  a 
celestial  globe.)  The  V-shaped  clus- 
ter, of  which  Aldebaran  is  the  bright- 
est member,  is  the  Hyades,  a  sister- 
group  to  the  Pleiades.  It  contains 
some  good  pairs  to  test  your  eyes  on. 


and  some  others  too  close  for  the  eye 
but  easily  split  with  an  opera-glass. 
To  the  right  of  the  Hyades  are  the 
Pleiades — that  sparkling  cluster  of 
five,  six,  seven,  or  whatever  is  the 
number  you  can  count.  Put  your 
glass  on  them,  and  when  you  have 
filled  your  eyes  with  the  beauty  of  the 
sight  try  how  many  you  can  then 
count. 

Above  the  Pleiades  you  will  see  a 
yellowish  star  brighter  than  any  other 
in  the  west  at  present,  excepting  only 
Sirius.  Its  name  is  Capella.  It  is 
the  chief  star  in  the  constellation 
Auriga,  the  Charioteer.  By  and  by, 
when  Orion  has  set,  you  may  see 

The  Charioteer 
And  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns 
Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west. 

The  Gemini  are  to  the  left  of  Capella 
and  higher  than  it,  up  above  Orion. 
The  brighter  one  is  Pollux,  the  other, 
Castor.  Between  Pollux  and  the 
Dogstar— not  directly  between,  a  little 
to  the  left  —  is  Procyon,  the  Little 
Dog.  It  was  called  Procyon  (Before 
the  Dog)  because  in  Greece  as  in 
Canada  it  rises  before  Sirius.  Down 
south  the  Before-the-Dog  star  rises 
after  the  Dogstar.  You  may  as  well 
note  the  fact  that  the  two  "  Dogs  " 
and  Alpha  Orionis  form  a  lar^e  equi- 
lateral triangle.  Another  easily  re- 
cognized figure  may  be  seen  over  in 
the  north,  just  a  little  to  the  west  of 
north,  and  not  far  above  the  horizon. 
There  half-a-dozen  stars  shape  them- 
selves roughly  into  a  chair,  and  mark 
the  constellation  Cassiopeia. 

These  are  the  brightest  stars  and 
the  most  conspicuous  star-groups  in 
the  western  sky  at  the  sidereal  hour 
X.  (see  above).  During  a  part  of 
April — from  the  nth  to  the  17th — 
the  moon  will  be  there  too  at  this 
hour.  If  you  look  sharp  about  sun- 
set on  the  9lh  you  may  see  her  as  a 
beautiful  thin  crescent  only  twenty- 
seven  hours  old  ;  and  five  degrees  or 
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so  to  ihe  north  of  her  you  should  see 
a  brilUant  white  spot,  which  is  the 
planet  Mercury.  After  sunset  on  the 
loth  the  moon  will  need  no  sharp 
looking,  and  this  evening  she  will  be 
near  another  planet,  Mars,  easily 
recognized  by  its  red  colour.  Later 
in  the  month  Mars  will  move  up 
between  the  Pleiades  and  the  Hyades. 

Turn  now  to  the  east  side  of  the 
meridian.  One  of  the  brightest  ob- 
jects here  at  our  chosen  hour  is  the 
planet  Saturn.  It  is  just  a  little  east 
of  the  meridian — that  is,  of  due  south 
— and  is  between  50°  and  60^'  above 
the  horizon.  Its  colour  is  yellowish, 
and  it  is  brighter  than  any  star  be- 
tween south-east  and  south-west.  To 
the  right  of  Saturn  look  for  half-a- 
dozen  stars  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
sickle.  The  "  Sickle  ''  is  due  south 
at  present,  and  standing  up  on  the 
end  of  its  handle.  Its  brightest  star 
is  the  lowest  one,  Regulus,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  first  magnitude  stars. 
Another  of  the  same  kind  is  Spica 
over  in  the  south-east,  and  not  far 
above  the  horizon  as  yet. 

Nearly  due  east,  and  well  up,  is 
Arcturus,  reddish  in  colour,  and  one 
of  our  grandest  stars.  Low  down  in 
the  north-east  is  another,  Vega,  of  a 
bluish  colour.  These  two,  with  Ca- 
pella  and  Sirius,  are  the  four  brightest 
stars  we  ever  see  in  this  latitude  ;  and 
it  is  only  at  this  season  of  the  year 
that  all  four  can  be  seen  together  in 
the  evening.  Sirius  takes  the  first 
place  of  course,  but  which  of  the  other 
three  ranks  next  is  not  so  easy  to 
decide.  Try  your  own  eyes  at  it  and 
then  compare  notes  with  your  friends. 

Lower  than  Arcturus,  and  to  the 
left  of  it,  there  is  a  beautiful  curved 
string  of  brilliants — a  sort  of  diamond 
necklace — called  the  Northern  Crown, 
Corona  Borealis.  Lower  than  it,  and 
farther  left,  you  may  make  out  a 
trapezium  in  the  constellation,  Her- 
cules. Near  one  of  its  stars  there  is 
a    splendid   object   for   a   telescope. 


Higher  up  than  this  and  farther  north 
— up  above  Vega — there  is  another 
four-cornered  figure  in  the  head  of 
the  "  Dragon."  The  dimmest  of  these 
four  is  called  Nu  Draconis,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  doubles  for 
a  good  field-glass  in  the  whole  heavens 
—a  couple  of  twin  stars,  exactly  alike 
in  size  and  colour,  and  almost  kissing 
each  other.  If  your  glass  won't  split 
it  the  first  time  you  try,  try  again 
when  higher  up  or  when  the  sky  is 
clearer.  And  when  Vega  is  higher 
try  the  two  small  stars  near  it — they 
are  both  double.  One  of  them,  Epsi- 
lon  Lyrae,  any  glass  will  split  ;  the 
other,  Zeta  Lyrae,  is  not  so  easy,  less 
easy  even  than  Nu  Draconis. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  many  inter- 
esting objects  visible  at  this  hour  have 
been  mentioned  here,  and  the  men- 
tion made  of  each  has  been  all  too 
brief  for  its  merits,  but  the  article  is 
already  too  long.  There  is,  however, 
one  other  object  which  it  would  never 
do  to  pass  over  altogether.  I  began 
with  Canis  Major  and  with  "  the 
Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  and  the  might  of 
Orion  "  ;  just  a  word  at  the  end  about 
Ursa  Major,  "  Arktos,  hight  to  boot 
the  Wain."  Nowadays  it  has  seveial 
other  names  "  to  boot,"  of  which  the 
"Dipper"  is  not  the  most  poetical 
nor  the  least  appropriate.  The  famous 
Seven  Stars,  four  forming  the  bowl 
and  three  the  handle  ;  there  they  are, 
a  little  to  the  north-east  of  overhead, 
the  handle  sticking  out  towards  the 
east,  and  the  whole  utensil  upside 
down.  The  two  at  the  left  are  point- 
ing down  to  the  North  Star.  These 
two  are  not  always  at  the  left,  and 
they  don't  always  point  down  to  the 
North  Star,  but  they  do  always  point 
to  it,  and  hence  they  are  called  the 
"Pointers."  The  two  at  the  other 
end — the  outer  two  in  the  handle — - 
point  between  Arcturus  and  Corona. 
Take  a  good  look  at  one  of  these 
two — the  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
handle — its   name    is    Mizar.      That 
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little  fellow  you  see  close  to  it  is 
Alcor.  They  have  been  called  the 
Horse  and  his  Rider,  but  that  will 
hardly  suit  at  present— ^the  rider  is  on 
the  wrong  side.  With  a  very  good 
field-glass  you  may  see  a  third  star, 
smaller  than  Alcor  and  nearer  than  it 
to  Mizar ;  the  three  form  a  triangle. 


A  small  telescope  will  show  a  fourth 
one  very  close  to  Mizar,  and  making 
a  pretty  double  with  it ;  the  whole 
group  forming  a  beautiful  object.  It 
has  lately  been  discovered  bv  means 
of  the  spectroscope  that  there  is  a 
fifth  star  still  closer  to  Mizar,  so  very 
close  that  no  telescope  can  show  it. 


MENTAL   ARITHMETIC. 


BY  J.   H.    KNIGHT,   P.  S.    INSPECTOR,   LINDSAY. 


THE  object  of  mental  arithmetic  is 
not  to  solve  problems,  but  to 
perform  operations  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly. Be  systematic.  Begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  do  not  dive  into  the 
middle  of  something  without  prepara- 
tion. Waste  no  time.  Many  teach- 
ers waste  half  the  time  in  saying 
pupils'  names.  If  possible,  let  the 
pupils  stand  on  the  floor  and  take 
places,  that  is,  the  pupil  who  answers 
correctly  goes  above  those  who  miss. 
If  not  possible  to  stand  on  the  floor, 
let  all  stand  up,  begin  at  one  corner 
of  the  room,  take  pupils  in  turn  ac- 
cording to  some  pre-arranged  plan. 
Let  those  who  answer  correctly  sit 
down,  the  others  remain  standing. 
When  all  have  had  one  question  begin 
again  with  those  standing,  and,  if 
necessary,  give  easier  questions  until 
each  has  answered  a  ciuestion.  Then 
begin  again.  Keep  on  till  a  difticulty 
occurs,  that  is,  until  the  answers  are 
unsatisfactory,  and  then  review.  Let 
the  questions  and  answers  be  given  in 
the  fewest  words  consistent  with  cor- 
rectness, for  instance :  How  many 
days  in  January  ?  Thirty-one.  In 
February  ?  Twenty-eight.  March  ? 
Thirty  one.  Not,  How  many  days 
are  there  in  January?  There  are 
thirty-one  days  in  January.  How 
many  days  are  there  in  February  ? 
There  are  twenty-eight  days  in  Febru- 


ary. That  is  very  well  in  the  compo- 
sition class,  but  it  is  too  slow  for 
mental  arithmetic.  Five  minutes  a 
day  is  better  than  half  an  hour  once  a 
week.  I  propose  to  give  a  few  sets 
of  questions  which  may  be  varied  and 
extended.  They  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  first  lessons. 

I.  Long  Measure  :  Feet  and 
Yards. — If  necessary,  draw  a  line  on 
the  blackboard,  and  divide  it  into 
yards  and  feet.     Explain  3  ft.  =  i  yd. ; 

6  ft.  =  2  yds. ;  5  ft.  =  i  yd.  2  ft.  ; 
4  ft.  =  I  yd.  I  ft.  Then  ask,  How 
many  feet  in  i  yd.  ?  2  yds.  ?  3  yds.  ? 
4  yds.  ?  etc.,  to  10  yds.  How  many 
yards  in  30  ft.  ?  29  ft.  ?  28  ft.  ?  etc., 
down  to  3  ft.  Extend  by  degrees  as 
far  as  necessary  ;  then  ask  questions 
promiscuously. 

II. — ^^How  Many  Seconds  in  a 
Year. — How  many  seconds  in  one 
minute?  How  many  minutes  in  one 
hour  ?  How  many  hours  in  one  day  ? 
How  many  hours  in  two  days  ?  3 
days  ?     4  days  ?     5  days  ?     6  days  ? 

7  days  ?  8  days  ?  9  days  ?  i  o  days  ? 
20  days  ?  30  days  ?  40  days  ?  50 
days  ?  60  days  ?  70  days  ?  80  days  ? 
90  days?  loodays?  200  days  ?  300 
days?  60  days?  360  days?  5  days? 
365  days?  How  many  minutes  in 
365  days?  How  many  seconds  in 
365  days  ? 
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III.  —  Long  Measure:  Yards 
AND  Rods. — How  many  yards  in  i 
rod?  In  2  rods?  4  rods?  6  rods? 
8  rods?  10  rods?  12  rods?  In  i 
rod?  3  rods?  5  rods?  7  rods?  9 
rods  ?  1 1  rods  ?  Review,  and  ex- 
tend to  20  rods  and  19  rods.  Then, 
how  many  yards  in  \  rod  ?  2i  rods? 
4I  rods  ?  etc.  How  many  yards  in 
1 1  rods?     i\  rods?     5^  rods?   etc. 

IV.  The  Months.  —  How  many 
days  in  January?  February?  March? 
etc.,  to  December.  How  many  days 
in  January  and  February  together? 
How  many  days  in  January,  February 
and  March  ?  To  the  end  of  April  ? 
May  ?  June  ?  etc.,  to  December. 

V.  Clock  Questions.  —  Explain, 
or  draw  from  the  class,  that  the  hands 


of  a  clock  are  together  eleven  times 
in  12  hours.  The  first  answer  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  60  by  11,  and  the 
other  answers  by  adding  i  hour  5-r\ 
minutes  to  the  last  answer,  or  by 
multiplying  i  hour  5t\  minutes  by 
the  numbers  from  2  to  10.  At  what 
time  are  the  hands  of  a  clock  together 
between  i  and  2  o'clock?  Between 
2  and  3?  Between  3  and  4?  etc.,  to 
ID  and  11.  At  what  time  are  the 
hands  opposite  one  another  between 
7  and  8?  Between  8  and  9?  Be- 
tween 9  and  10?  etc.  At  what  time 
are  the  hands  at  right  angles  between 
4  and  5?  Between  5  and  6?  Be- 
tween 6  and  7  ?  Take  the  position 
beginning  at  3  o'clock  first,  and  then 
the  position  beginning  at  9  o'clock. 


MORAL  EDUCATION, 


BY    LARKIN    DUNTON,   LL.D  ,    HEAD    MASTER    OF    THE    BOSTON   NORMAL    SCHOOL 


I.  —  General  Vieic. 

EDUCATION  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  physical  education 
and  mental  education.  These  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  either  in 
processes  or  results.  All  processes 
of  physical  education  involve  more 
or  less  of  mental  activity.  All  pre- 
determined physical  action  results 
from  knowledge,  feeling  and  volition, 
On  the  other  hand,  all  mental  action 
is  performed  through  the  agency  of 
the  body.  Knowing,  feeling,  and 
willing,  all  have  their  concomitant 
bodily  movements.  Thus  we  see 
through  the  action  of  the  eye,  and 
we  hear  because  the  ear  responds  to 
outward  vibrations.  In  like  manner 
all  mental  action  is  accompanied  by 
corresponding  bodily  action.  Hence 
neither  the  processes  nor  the  results 
of  physical  and  mental  education  can 
be  wholly  divorced.     And  yet  they  are 


so  unlike  that  they  are  best  under- 
stood by  studying  them  separately, 
and  afterwards  ascertaining  their  de- 
pendence one  upon  the  other. 

Mental  education  may  be  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  sensibility  or  the  will ;  and, 
consequently,  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  intellectual,  esthetic,  and  moral 
education.  Yet  these  processes  of 
education  cannot  be  carried  on  inde- 
pendently. The  best  intellectual 
action  is  the  result  of  volition. 
Feeling  results  from  knowledge  ;  and 
volition  is  influenced  by  feeling.  The 
only  avenue  to  another's  will  is 
through  his  intellect  and  feelings. 
Hence  all  sorts  of  mental  education, 
intellectual,  esthetic  and  moral,  are 
carried  on  together.  It  is  impossible 
to  develop  either  the  intellectual,  the 
esthetic  or  the  moral  powers  of  the 
child  apart  from  his  other  powers. 
And    yet    it  is  quite  possible  so  to 
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treat  the  child  as  to  develop  one  of 
these  classes  of  powers  out  of  due 
proportion  to  the  others  :  and  it  is 
equally  possible  to  induce  such 
activities  in  the  child  as  will  result  in 
wrong  habits  of  action,  either  intel- 
lectual, esthetic  or  moral. 

The  intellect,  the  sensibility,  and 
the  will,  are  all  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  Each  is  made  to  act  by 
the  immediate  means  peculiar  to  it- 
self. Each  has  its  own  special 
avenues  of  approach.  Each  is  sus- 
ceptible of  its  own  habits  of  action. 
Hence  the  -nature  of  the  different 
kinds  of  mental  education  is  best  re- 
vealed by  studying  each  in  turn  by 
itself,  and  subsequently  ascertaining 
the  relation  which  each  sustains  to 
the  others.  The  special  topic  to  be 
discussed  in  these  papers  is  moral 
education.  Physical,  intellectual  and 
esthetic  education  will  be  considered 
only  so  far  as  they  are  necessarily  in- 
volved in  moral  education. 

It  is  to  be  noted  at  the  outset  that 
the  term  Education  has  three  princi- 
pal significations.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  mean  all  those  influences  that 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child 
for  the  sake  of  inducing  in  him  those 
activities  that  will  change  him  from 
what  he  is  before  they  are  applied  to 
him,  to  what  it  is  intended  that  he 
shall  become  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
duced educational  process.  It  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  pro- 
cesses themselves  which  take  place 
in  the  child,  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
for  the  sake  of  transforming  him  into 
what  he  should  become.  Again,  the 
term  stands  for  the  results  of  the 
processes  just  mentioned  ;  and  these 
results,  in  the  case  of  any  department 
of  mental  education,  involve  the 
three  elements  of  knowledge,  power  to 
act,  and  tendency  to  similar  subse- 
quent action.  These  results  are  pro- 
duced immediately,  not  by  the  in- 
fluences   exerted    by    the    educator 


upon  the  child,  but  by  the  child's 
own  activity.  Hence  the  most  im- 
portant signification  of  the  word  edu- 
cation is  that  of  the  activities  which 
take  place  in  the  child  himself,  and 
which  produce  in  him  the  knowledge, 
power,  and  habits  of  action  that  con- 
stitute the  difference  between  the 
educated    and  the  uneducated  man. 

So  vital,  so  important,  so  essential, 
so  all  embracing  are  these  processes, 
that  I  regard  them  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  science  of  education. 
For,  notwithstanding  those  old-fash- 
ioned school-masters  whose  main 
occupation  is  and  always  has  been 
lesson-hearing,  and  who,  therefore, 
have  never  investigated  the  science 
underlying  their  art ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  opinions  of  those  con- 
servative college  professors  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  so  closely  to  the 
development  of  special  lines  of 
thought  that  they  have  not  mastered 
the  science  which  determines  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  all  educational 
processes, — not  to  mention  those 
aspiring  youths  who,  to  obscure  their 
own  ignorance,  endeavour  to  throw 
discredit  on  a  science  which  they  do 
not  wish  to  take  the  time  and  trouble 
to  master, — I  venture  to  assert  that  a 
properly  classified  and  systeniatized 
knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the 
child,  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  in  him  all  needed  knowledge, 
power,  and  habits  of  action,  consti- 
tutes a  science. 

The  subject-matter  of  that  branch 
of  the  science  of  education  called 
moral  education,  then,  may  be  de- 
fined as  those  activities  of  the  child 
which  are  designed  to  give  him  all 
the  knowledge,  power  and  habits  of 
action  that  will  constitute  him  a 
properly  developed  and  equipped 
moral  being.  These  activities  are  to 
be  studied  from  all  necessary  stand- 
points. The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  following  :  (1.)  The  end  of 
moral    education.       Before    we    are 
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(jualified  to  direct  the  pupil  we  must 
know  whither  he  is  to  go.  (2.)  The 
process  itself.  We  need  to  know 
just  what  the  pupil  must  do  in  order 
to  make  him  what  we  would  have 
him  become.  (3.)  The  agents  by 
whom  the  process  is  to  be  secured. 
Upon  whom  is  laid  the  duty  of  direct- 
ing the  moral  education  of  the  young? 
(4.)  The  means  by  which  the  result 
is  to  be  attained.  By  what  agency 
shall  the  educator  affect  the  pupil? 
(5.)  The  method  of  procedure. 
What  course  shall  the  educator  pur- 
sue in  the  use  of  the  means  at  his 
command  ?  These  will  be  consider- 
ed briefly  in  order. 

I.  The  aim  of  moral  education  in- 
cludes three  elements.  The  first  is 
knowledge.  The  child  is  not  pro- 
perly educated  who  does  not  know 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  seek  to  promote 
his  own  bodily  health,  strength  and 
skill,  so  as  to  make  the  body  an  able 
and  facile  instrument  of  the  mind. 
Many  children  are  so  brought  up 
that  they  think  it  right  to  subject 
themselves  to  unhealthy  conditions,  if 
they  choose  ;  and  there  are  still  more 
who  do  not  know  the  relation  be- 
tween temperance,  health  and  effici- 
ency. Let  every  child  be  taught 
that  bodily  excess  of  every  sort  is  as 
wicked  as  lying  or  stealing.  Let 
him  know  his  duty  also  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  mental  powers. 
How  many  men  there  are  who  feel 
no  responsibility  for  lack  of  intel- 
lectual vigour.  Every  child  should  be 
taught  that  what  he  becomes  physi- 
cally and  mentally  depends  largely 
upon  himself;  and  furthermore  that 
it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  make  the 
most  of  himself 

He  should  also  be  taught  his  duties 
10  his  fellow  men.  We  are  in  the 
world  with  others,  and  from  them  we 
are  constantly  receiving.  Food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
material  appliances  tor  our  bodily 
needs  and  comfort  are  the  results  of 


human  labour.  Is  it  right  to  receive 
and  not  give  ?  Literature,  music  and 
art  are  the  products  of  continuous 
effort.  Shall  we  take  and  give  not  in 
return  ?  What  a  dreary  world  it 
would  be  without  cheerful  conversa- 
tion. What  right,  then,  has  any  man 
to  hold  himself  aloof  from  his  fellows 
in  morose  silence  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  of  every  child  to 
make  others  happy  by  his  smiles  and 
cheerful  speech  ?  Press  home  the 
duty  of  cheerful  sociability.  Let  no 
child  grow  up  without  being  made  to 
see  the  thousand  ways  in  which  he 
receives  good  from  others,  and  in 
which  he  ought  to  return  good  for 
good. 

Go  beyond  this  and  show  him  his 
duty  to  God  in  return  for  blessings 
bestowed.  Throw  around  his  con- 
ceptions of  duty  to  his  fellows  the 
sanction  of  a  belief  in  a  common 
origin  and  a  common  destiny.  Let 
faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
brotherhood  of  man  make  him  feel 
more  keenly  his  duty  to  all  the  world. 

The  second  element  in  the  aim  of 
moral  education  is  power.  Tempta- 
tions to  do  the  wrong  often  arise. 
The  child  should  have  the  moral 
power  to  resist.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  the  wrong  and  another  to  be 
able  to  avoid  it.  Opportunities  to  do 
the  right  often  arise ;  but  it  needs 
power  of  will  to  hold  one's  self  con- 
tinuously to  the  performance  of  the 
right.  This  power  should  be  de- 
veloped from  early  childhood,  so  that, 
when  occasion  comes,  the  will  can 
hold  persistently  to  the  right  course 
even  to  the  very  end. 

But  a  third  element  is  needed. 
This  is  the  habit  of  right  determin- 
ation and  action.  It  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  second  element,  and  in- 
deed implies  it,  but  the  two  are  not 
identical.  Adherence  to  the  right 
may  cost  an  effort.  This  should  not 
ordinarily  be  the  case.  The  habit  of 
right    conduct    should    be    so    fully 
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established  that  action  in  accordance 
with  the  right  will  be  little  less  than 
automatic.  A  man  who  has  a  hard 
struggle  to  refrain  from  theft,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs,  is  not 
well  educated  morally.  He  is  not  to 
be  trusted. 

2.  We  are  next  to  consider  the 
process  of  moral  education  as  it  takes 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  What 
must  he  do  in  order  to  attain  the  re- 
sults just  sketched  ?  We  shall  be 
helped  on  this  point  by  calling  to 
mind  two  or  three  of  the  fundamental 
laws  which  govern  the  action  of  the 
mind. 

And  first  let  us  note  the  fact  that 
the  mind  is  made  to  know  primarily 
by  the  presence  to  the  mind  of  the 
things  to  be  known.  The  moral 
quality  of  an  action  depends  upon  the 
effect  intended  by  the  doer.  Hence 
the  effect  of  an  action  must  be  known 
in  order  that  the  action  may  be  known 
as  right  or  wrong.  For  example,  a 
child  may  be  innocently  engaged  in 
noisy  play,  but  when  the  mother  de- 
clares that  the  noise  makes  her  head 
ache,  the  child  at  once  recognizes  the 
action  as  wrong.  The  mere  know- 
ledge of  an  act  done  or  intended  is 
not  enough  to  reveal  its  moral  quality, 
to  this  must  be  added  a  knowledge 
of  its  effect.  We  should  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  what  is  wrong 
in  itself,  and  what  is  merely  pro- 
hibited. 

Another  principle  of  universal  ap- 
plication in  education  is  that  power 
is  developed  by  the  action  of  the 
individual  in  whom  the  power  is  de- 
veloped. Muscular  power  is  de- 
veloped by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
Intellectual  power  results  from  intel- 
lectual action,  and  moral  power  from 
moral  action.  Power  to  resist  the 
wrong  does  not  result  from  a  know- 
ledge of  wrong,  but  from  the  resist- 
ance of  wrong.  Speech,  action,  and 
example  are  all  useless,  so  far  as  their 
effect    in    developing    power  is   con- 


cerned, unless  they  arouse  the  child 
to  action.  If  all  parents  and  teachers 
fully  realized  the  force  of  this  law, 
and  had  a  clear  conception  of  the 
true  end  of  moral  education,  how 
much  less  would  they  govern  the 
children,  and  how  much  more  would 
they  strive  to  induce  the  children  to 
govern  themselves.  It  is  the  self- 
determined,  the  self-directed  action 
of  the  child  that  makes  him  strong, 
and  not  the  effort  of  the  tender- 
hearted parent  or  the  strong-minded 
teacher. 

Another  general  principle  of  edu- 
cation is  this  :  the  repetition  of  an 
action  produces  a  tendency  to  act  in 
a  similar  manner  again.  If  the  repe- 
titions of  an  action  have  been  so 
numerous  as  to  produce  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  act  in  the  same  way, 
this  tendency  is  called  a  habit. 
Habits  are  formed  by  the  repetition 
of  similar  actions.  Habits  sometimes 
become  so  strong  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  break  away  from  them  ;  we 
are  held  by  them.  We  acquire  the 
habit  of  making  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  according  to  a  particular 
form,  and  the  habit  becomes  so  strong 
that  we  cannot  successfully  disguise 
our  own  handwriting.  In  like  man- 
ner we  form  habits  of  observation, 
memory,  imagination  and  reasoning. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  formation  of 
habits  of  moral  action.  The  man 
who  always  tells  the  truth,  soon 
reaches  that  state  of  mind,  in  which 
there  is  no  temptation  to  lie.  Truth- 
telling  has  become  a  habit.  Yielding 
to  the  right  motive  may  become 
habitual  through  repetition.  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it,  is  only  an  application  of  this 

i   general  principle. 

{  3.  If  children  are  left  to  themselves, 
they  are  not  likely  to  learn  all  their 
duties,  or  to  practice  that  self-restraint 
and    self-direction   necessary  for  the 

I  development    of    moral     power   and 
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the  establishing  of  correct  habits  of 
moral  action.  They  need  direction 
in  moral  education  no  less  than  in 
intellectual.  Who  should  constitute 
the  educators  in  morals?  The  schools 
are  often  held  responsible  for  this 
work ;  but  this  is  without  justice. 
The  moral  character  of  children  is 
partly,  often  largely,  formed  before 
they  attend  school  at  all  :  and  for 
this  the  parents  are  responsible.  The 
first  lessons  in  love,  affection,  sym 
pathy,  patience,  obedience,  and  mutu- 
al helpfulness  are  learned  in  the  home, 
and  these  moral  lessons  are  continued 
at  home  till  long  after  the  end  of 
school  life. 

Then,  too,  the  members  of  the 
special  society  in  which  the  child 
lives  exert  a  strong  influence  upon 
his  moral  character.  Society  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  child's  ideas  of 
honesty,  truthfulness,  industry,  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  all  other 
forms  of  social  virtue ;  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difificult  for  the  school  to 
raise  these  ideas  much  above  the 
level  of  the  social  life  in  which  the 
child  moves. 

To  the  moral  infiuence  of  the  home 
and  society  is  to  be  added  that  of  the 
state.  If  the  laws  are  just  to  all 
alike,  if  they  afford  protection  to  the 
poor  and  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  and  the  powerful,  if  they  require 
all  to  contribute  according  to  their 
ability  toward  the  expense  of  what  is 
done  for  the  common  weal,  and  if 
they  punish  the  offenders  of  high  de- 
gree no  less  than  the  meanest,  then  the 
state  exerts  no  small  influence  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  young ; 
while  to  the  extent  that  the  laws  are 
unjust,  or  badly  administered,  does 
the  state  exert  a  degrading  moral  in- 
fluence. The  state  is  an  important 
agent  in  moral  education. 

The  influence  of  the  church  is  still 
greater.  In  the  church  the  child 
learns  not  only  his  higher  duties  to 
his  fellow  beings,  but  also  his  duty  to 


God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver. 
While  children  are  not  over  critical 
in  regard  to  the  morality  of  church 
creeds,  they  are  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  doctrines  relating  to  God  and 
duty  which  the  church  inculcates. 
So  strong  are  these  impressions  that 
they  are  never  fully  obliterated,  even 
when  the  child,  grown  to  man's 
estate,  rejects  the  grounds  upon 
which  these  doctrines  are  made  to 
rest.  The  sanction  of  religion  is  a 
strong  and  lasting  force  in  human 
conduct,  now  restraining  the  wayward, 
and  now  inspiring  the  desponding. 

But  whfle  home,  society,  the 
state,  and  the  church  do  much  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  young, 
there  still  remains  a  profound  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  the  teacher. 
After  he  limits  the  scope  of  his  work 
by  making  due  allowance  for  pre- 
natal influences  and  for  what  is  neces- 
sarily done  for  the  child  by  other 
agents,  he  still  has  an  important 
function  to  perform,  which  grows  out 
of  the  nature  of  his  office  and  the 
continuity  of  the  relation  between 
him  and  his  pupils.  The  moulding 
influence  of  a  good  teacher  upon  the 
character  of  his  pupils  is  beyond 
computation.  The  fundamental  vir- 
tues of  civil  society,  —  regularity, 
punctuality,  silence,  obedience,  in- 
dustry, truthfulness  and  justice, — are 
developed  and  impressed  in  a  good 
school  as  nowhere  else.  Here  the 
child  learns  to  be  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance, punctual  in  the  beginning  and 
the  ending  of  every  duty,  silent  when 
others  should  speak,  obedient  to  the 
rightfully  constituted  authority,  in- 
dustrious in  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
lying  next,  truthful  in  the  scope  and 
the  details  of  whatever  he  undertakes 
to  tell,  and  scrupulously  just  in  al- 
lowing others  what  of  right  belongs 
to  them.  From  a  man  who  habitu- 
ally practises  all  these  virtues,  what 
more  need  be  demanded  ?  And  these 
are     pre-eminently    school      virtues. 
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These  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher, 
more  than  of  any  other  agent,  to 
create.  Their  constant  practice  in 
school  is  essential  to  his  own  success 
and  that  of  his  pupils. 

The  immediate    means   by   which 


the  educator  moves  the  wills  of  child- 
ren is  the  feelings  which  constitute 
motives.  The  discussion  of  these, — 
their  creation,  classification,  and  ap- 
plication,— must  be  left  to  subsequent 
pa  pers  .—Education. 


THE    SCIENTIFIC  HUMANITIES. 


I. 

'  PHE  classes  of  humanity  have  for 
i  their  aim,  as  their  very  name 
implies,  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
may  be  properly  called  human,  and 
which,  so  to  speak,  add  to  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  the  mind  of  a  complete 
humanity.  In  other  words  we  must 
transport  all  that  is  best  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  man  into  the  mmd  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  order  to  do  this  we  must 
develop  in  the  subject  those  faculties 
which  are  essentially  human,  and  pre- 
sent to  those  faculties,  as  their  special 
object,  the  highest  truths,  and  the 
noblest  sentiments  to  which  our  race 
has  attained.  Higher  education, 
which  presupposes  minds  already 
formed,  turns  wholly  from  mere  ob- 
servation to  discover  something  new 
in  relation  to  the  objects  which  it  ob- 
serves ;  io  know  is  its  principal  aim. 
Primary  education,  even  while  seek- 
ing as  far  as  possible  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  the  pupil,  is  compelled  to 
occupy  itself  especially  with  those 
subjects  which  it  is  essential  for  every 
one  to  know  ;  its  aim  is  the  minimum 
of  indispensable  knowledge,  as  the 
aim  of  higher  education  is  the  maxi- 
mum of  possible  knowledge. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to 
secondary  or  intermediate  education. 
Yet  all,    who    have  not    studied    the 

*  Translated  for  the  Knox  College  Monthly 
from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  by  Prof. 
G.  D.  Ferjjuson,  Queen's  University,  Kings- 
ton. 


problem    philosophically,  forget  this. 
No   doubt    secondary  education  has 
objects  which  it  sets  before  the  mind, 
for  the  mind  of  the  pupil  cannot  ex- 
ercise itself  on  nothing;  but  it  is  not 
j  the  less  true  that  the  proper  aim  of 
1  this  education  is  the  formation  of  the 
j  mind  itself,  its  development,  its  evolu- 
I  tion.     It  is  no  longer  external  objects, 
but  it  is  man,  or,  speaking  more  gen- 
erally,  it    is    humanity,    to    which    it 
:  must  direct  its  attention  ;  hence  it  is, 
that  such  studies  especially  merit  the 
name  of  the  humanities. 

As  M.  Lachelier  very  properly  says, 
"  the  true  object  of  these  studies  is 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  moral 
life  of  man."  For  this  reason  these 
studies,  which  are  of  a  highly  disin- 
terested character,  are  also  called 
liberal.  Primary  studies  cannot  free 
themselves  from  a  certain  utilitarian- 
ism, since  they  are  directed  to  the 
necessary,  that  is,  the  useful  par  ex- 
cellence. Secondary  studies  are  mainly 
directed  to  the  good  and  beautiful, 
while  the  higher  studies  strive  after 
the  true,  whether  already  known  or 
yet  to  be  discovered.  In  secondary 
education  we  may  not  entirely  omit 
the  knowledge  of  objects,  but  we 
choose  in  preference  those  objects, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  best  fitted 
to  secure  the  moral  development  of 
the  individual,  and  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs.  Instruction  is  the 
means,  but  education  is  the  end. 

In  short,  literature  being  the  freest 
and    the    widest    expression    of    the 
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human  mind,  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered it  as  the  base  of  the  humani- 
ties, as  philosophy  is  its  crown.  Such 
are  the  principles  which  inspired  edu- 
cation in  France  from  the  days  of 
Montaigne,  Bossuet  and  Fenelon, 
down  to  Rolhn,  and  the  great  masters 
of  the  French  University.  Other 
nations  followed  us  in  this.  Ger- 
many appropriated,  and  still  preserves 
the  spirit  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities ;  but  in  Germany  the  separation 
of  students  into  those  of  literature  and 
those  of  science  is  unknown.  Their 
future  physicians  and  future  engineers 
receive  the  same  culture  as  their  future 
professors,  or  future  lawyers.  Their 
leaving  examination  {examen  de  ma- 
turite),  corresponding  to  our  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  opens  to  their  students  the 
universities,  and  this  examination 
comprises:  (i)  a  dissertation  in  Ger- 
man, (2)  a  dissertation  in  Latin, 
(3)  a  Latin  theme,  (4)  a  Greek  theme, 
(5)  a  French  theme— all  without  dic- 
tionaries ;  (6)  a  thesis  in  Mathemat- 
ics, and  this  is  the  nearest  approach 
made  to  the  sciences.  In  the  oral 
examinations  the  candidates  are  re- 
quired to  explain  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  and  are  examined  in  Greek, 
and  Roman,  and  German  history. 
Geography  is  associated  with  the  his- 
tory, and  is  not  made  a  special  study. 
They  are  also  examined  in  Arith- 
metic, in  Geometry,  and  the  elements 
of  Algebra.  They  are  not  examined 
in  Physics  or  Natural  History.  In  a 
word,  there  is  required  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
Mathematics.  As  to  the  sciences,  if 
the  student  needs  them,  he  must  ac- 
quire them  at  the  universities.  He 
remains  at  the  university  four  years 
after  having  passed  the  leaving  exam- 
ination (which  will  probably  be  in  his 
nineteenth  year) ;  so  that  at  the  end 
of  his  course  he  will  have  reached 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  This  system 
shows  that  it  is  possible  to  have  men 
of  science,  without  over-loading   the 


college  stiyiies  with  the  sciences,  and 
that  a  good  humanist  can,  in  after 
life,  construct  solid  bridges,  or  direct 
the  working  of  mines.  In  the  gym- 
nasia there  are  no  special  science 
masters.  At  the  State  examinations, 
each  teacher  is  obliged  to  present 
himself  in  two  branches  of  instruction, 
e.g..,  in  the  ancient  languages  and 
natural  history,  in  history  and  the 
modern  languages,  or  in  mathematics 
and  geography,  etc.  Thus  their  teach- 
ers need  not  be  so  numerous.  The 
German  gymnasium  has  generally  nine 
regular  masters,  and  four  or  five  as- 
sistants. It  is  a  simple  and  solid 
body,  as  were  our  own  colleges  about 
1840,  before  we  began,  under  deplor- 
able inspirations,  to  separate  science 
from  literature.  But  we  have  now, 
besides  our  students  of  literature,  our 
students  of  science,  of  navigation,  of 
St.  Cyr,  of  our  polytechnic,  of  nor- 
mal schools,  our  students  of  some 
special  branch,  and  all  attracted  by 
the  practical  end  which  they  have  in 
view,  but  profoundly  indifferent  to 
anything  which  is  not  exacted  from 
them.  This  morselling  of  studies 
into  specialties,  while  it  leads  to  the 
inevitable  debasement  of  learning  gen- 
erally, is  still  more  injurious  to  the 
specialties  themselves. 

While  remaining  faithful  to  classi- 
cal tradition,  Germany  has  tried  to 
avoid  those  evil  effects  which  in  some 
of  our  colleges  have  resulted  from  the 
exclusive  culture  of  some  one  of 
the  mental  faculties.  We  mean  that 
purely  formal  culture  which  the  Jesuits 
brought  into  repute,  and  which  exer- 
cised the  mind  without  nourishing  it, 
as  if  the  mind,  just  as  much  as  the 
body,  did  not  require  food  to  build  up 
its  vital  forces,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  them  exercise.  But  Germany, 
while  avoiding  one  danger,  has  fallen 
into  another.  Together  with  the  moral 
and  social  sciences  she  has  given  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  to  the  historic 
and  philological  sciences,  and  in  this 
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she  inclines  to  mere  erudition.     Now 
to  learn  facts,  dates  and  words,  is  still 
to  stop  at  what  we  may  call  the  mate- 
rial side  of  human  evolution,  instead 
of  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
spirit  of  the  humanities.     Separated 
from  moral,  social,  and  philosophical 
consideration,  history,  geography,  and 
linguistics  are  still  only  material  scien- 
ces,   just    as    much    as    physics    and 
geology,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  much   less   scientific,  and   much 
less  useful.     In  England  the  school  of 
evolution,  the  child  of  the   utilitarian 
school,  having   its   home  too  in  the 
land  of  utilitarian  traditions,  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  the 
mirage  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
has  wished  to  make  them  the  basis  of 
education.     She  has  thus  opposed,  in 
the  science  of  education,  naturalism 
to  what  we  call  humanism.     Mr.  Spen- 
cer commences  his  book  on  education 
by  declaring   that    in   all   things    the 
object  to  be  obtained  is  knowledge  ; 
a  principle  of  which  we  have  seen  the 
falsity.     And  so  throughout  his  book 
Mr.  Spencer   fluctuates   between   the 
ideal  of  primary  instruction  and  that 
of  superior  instruction,  without  even 
the  suspicion  of  what  constitutes  sec- 
ondary instruction.     This  idolatry  of 
the  sciences  is  the  more  surprising,  as 
in  his  Sociology  Mr.  Spencer  insists  on 
the  impotence  of  teaching  to  modify 
the  individual  or  society,  on   the  in- 
efificacy  of  primary  knowledge,  and  on 
the  omnipotence   of  heredity,  and  on 
the  power  of  sentiment  over  that  of 
abstract  ideas.    The  educational  theo- 
ries of  Mr.  Spencer  are  thus  in  conflict 
with  themselves,  and  are  bent  on  pur- 
suing an  end  of  which  they  have  them- 
selves proved  the  insufficiency.     But 
further  he  confuses  the  internal  evolu- 
tion of  man  with  external  objects,  the 
knowledge    of  which     may   influence 
that  evolution  but  cannot  produce  it. 
Man  is  absorbed  into  nature,  and  the 
humanities  have  entirely  disappeared. 
2 


II. 
Mr.  Spencer  would  not  now  be  able 
to  compare  science  to  Cinderella, 
and  literature  to  her  proud  and  frivol- 
ous sisters,  for  it  would  seem  as  if 
pride  were  on  the  side  of  the  sciences. 
Our  University  has  even  allowed  her- 
self to  be  invaded  by  the  different 
sciences,  and  has  given  to  each  a  very 
large  place  in  the  programme  of  1885. 
Now,  however,  we  are  unanimous  in 
recognizing  that  scientific  education, 
instead  of  raising  the  standard  of 
studies,  has  in  fact  lowered  it.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  positive  sciences 
still  exercise,  thanks  to  the  Govern- 
ment schools  where  they  are  taught, 
an  authority  so  tyrannical,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  estimate  their  educative 
power  at  its  true  value.  The  sciences 
give  us  models  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  truth  ;  they  habituate  us  to 
estimate  evidence,  they  furnish  us 
with  the  method,  which  has  been 
caFled  the  force  of  intelligence.  But 
if  they  have  their  advantages,  they 
also  have,  when  considered  in  them- 
selves, greater  disadvantages,  which 
those  forget  who  wish  to  make  them 
the  groundwork  of  education. 

In  order  to  justify  the  increasing 
importance  which  is  attributed  to  the 
elementary  teaching  of  the  sciences, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
three  dangers  :  the  danger  of  being 
too  material,  or  too  utilitarian,  or  too 
special.  It  is  said  that  you  produce 
in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  observing. 
But  observing  what  ?  material  objects, 
which  he  turns  and  turns  and  takes 
to  pieces,  and  breaks,  in  order  to 
know  their  structure  and  their  proper- 
ties, whether  it  be  a  stalk  of  hemp,  or 
of  flax,  a  grain  of  wheal,  or  a  flower, 
or  a  piece  of  chalk  or  of  quartz,  or  it 
may  be,  the  pen  which  he  uses,  in 
fact  any  of  the  objects  about  him. 
Thus  he  acquires  the  habit  of  believ- 
ing nothing  but  what  is  before  his 
eyes.     This  development  of  the  posi- 
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tive  spirit  is  useful  in  the  domain  of 
the  natural  sciences,  but  elsewhere  it 
is  not  without  danger,  and  requires  to 
be  corrected.  You  tell  the  pupil  that 
every  word  ought,  according  to  scien- 
tific definitions,  to  designate  some- 
thing absolutely  precise,  that  can  be 
represented,  and  is  in  ultimate  analy- 
sts sensible.  No  doubt  an  excellent 
habit  in  geometry  and  physics,  where 
material  things  are  treated  of.  But 
material  precision  cannot  in  the  same 
way  be  used  in  expressing  moral  ideas. 
When  we  speak  to  the  pupil  of  duty, 
of  honour,  of  patriotism,  what  material 
representation  of  these  can  his  imag- 
ination set  before  him  ?  What  object 
discernible  by  the  senses  can  corres- 
pond to  these  sublime  words  ?  These 
are  indeed  moral  realities,  but  these 
scientific  education  ignores. 

The  actual  study  of  the  sciences, 
with  their  infinity  of  details,  and  of 
applications,  but  without  general  or 
philosophic  views,  has  another  defect;: 
it  is  in  its  tendency  too  utilitarian. 
No  high  aim  being  set  before  the 
pupil,  he  can  only  say  :  I  learn  arith- 
metic because  some  day  it  will  be 
serviceable  to  me  in  keeping  ac- 
counts ;  I  study  physics  because  it 
will  be  useful  to  me'  to  know  the  pro- 
perties of  bodies  ;  I  study  mechanics 
because  it  will  enable  me  to  make 
machines ;  I  study  natural  history  be- 
cause it  will  serve  a  purpose  in  refer- 
ence to  hygiene  or  to  medicine  ;  I 
study  geography  because  it  will  en- 
able me  to  know  something  regarding 
different  countries  and  would  be  use- 
ful in  case  of  war,  etc.  The  pupil  is 
thus  in  danger  of  taking  utility  as 
the  universal  criterion,  and  the  more 
the  programmes  of  studies  are  over- 
charged with  the  sciences  taught  inde- 
pendently, the  less  will  they  have  an 
educative  value. 

But  we  may  go  further.  While  be- 
lieving that  we  shall  give  a  depth  and 


power  to  the  mind  by  the  study  of  the 
sciences  as  at  present  pursued,  in 
reality  they  continue  to  give  it  only 
forms.  What  is  arithmetic  ?  What 
any  formal  science  ?  Arithmetic  and 
algebra  are  the  rhetoric  of  numbers. 
We  reason  and  we  deduce  ;  always, 
however,  in  reference  to  the  abstract. 
We  apply  general  principles  to  par- 
ticular problems,  and  the  solution  of 
these  problems  becomes  a  little  me- 
chanical talent,  just  as  the  syllogism 
in  the  middle  ages,  or  as  the  reasoning 
machine  of  Raymond  Lull.  The 
science  even  of  movement,  mechanics, 
called  by  some  the  queen  of  the  age, 
also  turns  on  formal  relations  in  time 
and  space,  and,  in  all  its  deductions 
and  reasonings,  it  proceeds  on  an 
hypothesis  which  is  the  scientific  equi- 
valent of  the  subject-matter  of  a  Latin 
discourse.  It  is  true  that  in  the  one 
case  the  pupil  must  reason  correctly, 
and  in  the  other,  when  the  cause 
is  a  bad  one,  he  may  even  employ 
casuistry. 

But  the  mathematician  does  not,  in 
the  affairs  of  real  life,  reason  better 
than  any  other  because  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  reasoning  in  the  abstract,  and 
deducing  exact  consequences  from  an 
hypothesis,  for  this  does  not  enable 
him  to  observe  and  to  combine  all  the 
data  of  experience  and  to  foresee  or  to 
appreciate  probabilities.  The  spirit 
of  mathematics,  in  relation  to  private 
as  well  as  to  public  matters,  is  the  art 
of  seeing  only  one  side  of  a  question. 
In  the  mathematical  sciences  we  frame 
for  ourselves  definitions;  in  reality  it  is 
experience  that  imposes  them  upon  us, 
and  continually  transforms  them,  and 
corrects  them  by  new  determinations, 
and  we  always  find  in  the  results  more 
than  we  had  asserted  in  our  defini- 
tions and  principles.  We  say  two  and 
two  make  four,  and  we  find  five  ;  our 
narrow  formulae  are  limited  by  nature 
and  by  circumstances. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

DR.     J.     G.     FITCH,    ON     SECONDARY    EDUCATION    IN    ENGLAND. 

From  a  Report  in  the  "  Educational  Times  "  of  an  Address  be/ore  the  London 

College  of  Preceptors. 


<'  /  \UR  schools,  like  the  oiher  iu- 
\J     stitutions  of  our  country,  are 
the  product  partly  of  history  and  tra- 
dition, partly  of  accident.      We  have 
inherited  some  of  them ;  some  have 
been  established   to    meet    local  cir- 
cumstances or  the  wants  of  particular 
professions  or  religious  communities  ; 
others  are  the  result  of  private  enter- 
prise.   Scarcely  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  co-ordinate  them,  or  to  assign 
their  relations  to  each  other.     Before 
the  Reformation,  when  education  was 
the  privilege  of  the  rich,  there  were 
mainly  two  forms  of  discipline  :  that 
of  the  cloister  and  that  of  the  castle 
or    the    manor-house.      The    young 
squire   or   nobleman  was  sufficiently 
educated  if  he  could  ride  and  hunt, 
and  was  skilful  in  athletic  exercises 
and  in  the  performance  of  the  arts  of 
war.    Very  little  book  knowledge  was 
accessible  to  the  country  gentleman, 
or  would  have  been  desired  by  society 
or  himself.     .     .     .     And  when  the 
Restoration    came   and    the    Act    of 
Uniformity  had  been  followed  by  the 
secession    of  those  Puritans  who  for 
the    first    time    in    our    history    were 
called  Nonconformists,  and  when  the 
Toleration  Act  of  William  and   Mary 
had  been  reluctantly  granted  and  had 
obliged  English  Churchmen  to  recog- 
nize Dissent  as  a  permanent  factor  in 
the  social  system,  wealthy  and  bene-   j 
volent  people  began  to  be  sensible  of  ! 
a  new  danger  and  to  take  a  new  view 
of   the   educational    requirements   of 
their   countrymen.     The    Church    of 
England  and  the  whole  fabric  of  social 
order  with  which    the   establishment 
was    identified    appeared    to    be    in 
peril,  and  it  was  thought  that  schools   ' 


of  a  new  type,  designed  for  the  poorer 
classes  —  schools    in    which    special 
pains  were  taken,  by  church  attend- 
ance,    by   catechism     and    liturgical 
teaching — might,  if  liberally  endowed, 
prove  the  means  of  attaching  scholars 
to  the  Established    Church.     Hence 
it. was  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  eighteenth,  nearly  all 
the  beneficence  of  the  promoters  of 
education  was  directed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  charity  schools.     Their  educa- 
tional aims  were  very  low,  reading, 
writing,  and  the  catechism  forming  the 
staple  of  the  instruction ;  the  scholars 
were  clothed  in  a  charity  dress,  and 
were  taken  diligently  to  church  ;  and 
if  prizes  or  funds  for  the  advancement 
in    life  of  the    scholars  were  by  the 
liberality  of  the  founders  attached  to 
the  school,  they  were  always  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  boys 
or  putting  girls  out  to  service.     They 
never  provided    for  the  possible  ad- 
vancement of  a  promising  scholar  to 
the  university  or  other  place  of  higher 
education.     The  notion  of  a  ladder 
from    the   cottage    to   the    university 
which  had  prevailed  in  earlier  times, 
and  which  has  been    revived  in  our 
own,   was    not   in    the    mind    of   the 
founders   of    charity   schools.      The 
whole   aim  of   these  schools  was   to 
keep  the  scholars  in  the  state  of  life 
in  which  they  had  been  born,  and  to 
make  them  content  with   the  estab- 
lished order  in  church  and  state,  not 
to  encourage   intellectual  ambition." 
For   our    present   purpose,  it    is    ex- 
pedient to  remember  that  schools  of 
this  class  did  nothing,  and  were  meant 
to  do  nothing,  for  secondary  ihstruc- 
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tion  ;  and  that,  as  they  multiplied 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion by  means  of  grammar  schools  was 
relaxed  in  proportion.  As  a  matter 
of  historical  fact,  no  very  important 
foundation  for  higher  education  owes 
its  origin  to  that  period. 

The  very  word  "clerk,"  with  its 
ambiguous  modern  meanings,  may 
remind  us  that  the  power  to  write  was 
in  England  once  regarded  as  the 
special  prerogative  of  the  clergy  or  of 
those  who  were  educated  in  monas- 
teries. A  few  of  the  laity  were,  even 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, admitted  to  the  monastic  schools, 
or  to  the  charity  schools  attached  to 
abbeys  and  cathedrals  ;  and  in  the 
cathedral  towns,  Carlisle,  Winchester, 
and  Salisbury,  grammar  schools  were 
founded  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  royal  foundation  of 
Eton  owes  its  origin  to  Henry  VI. 
But  it  was  at  the  Reformation,  and 
after  the  Revival  of  Learning,  that  the 
endowed  grammar  schools  became 
common,  and  began  to  be  numerous 
and  vigorous  enough  to  exert  a  sub- 
stantial influence  over  the  intellectual 
life  of  England.  It  may  suflice  here 
to  name,  with  their  dates,  a  very  small 
number  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
foundations:  St.  Paul's  (i 510)  ;  Sher- 
borne {1550);  Shrewsbury  (1551); 
King  Edward's  School  at  Birming- 
ham (1552);  Christ's  Hospital  (1553); 
Tonbridge  (1553);  Westminster  (15- 
60);  Merchant  Taylors' (1561) ;  Har- 
pur's  School  at  Bedford  (1566); 
Rugby  (1567);  Harrow  (1571);  Up- 
pingham (1587);  the  Charterhouse 
(1611);  and  Dulwich  (16 19).  By 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  in  England  no  less  than 
620  of  these  institutions.  They  con- 
stituted the  only  provision  which  can 
be  described  as  of  a  public  kind  for 
the  education  of  the  nation.  The 
funds  with  which  some  of  them  were 
enriched  were  the  spoils  of  the 
pissolved    monasteries ;    many   other 


schools  had  a  distinctly  ecclesiastical 
character.  And  it  is  largely  owing  to 
this  fact  that  the  traditional  ideal  of  a 
liberal  education,  which  still  prevails 
in  England,  attaches  so  high  a  value 
to  the  ancient  languages.  There  is 
no  other  nation  known  to  me  whose 
intellectual  history  has  been  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  its  possession 
of  educational  endowments  four  or 
five  centuries  old ;  and  there  is  none 
in  which  the  aims  and  methods  of 
mediaeval  teachers  have  been  more 
reverently  followed,  or  in  which  the 
continuity  of  tradition  and  usage  in 
reference  to  learning  has  been  so 
carefully  preserved.  The  grammar 
schools  were  by  their  statutes  enjoined 
to  make  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
sics their  staple  study  ;  for  the  very 
excellent  reasons  that  these  were 
then  the  only  studies  which  had  been 
so  far  formulated  and  systematized  as 
to  possess  a  disciplinal  character,  that 
they  were  the  keys  to  open  the  store- 
houses of  all  the  knowledge  the  world 
then  possessed,  and,  further,  that  they 
were  the  only  subjects  which  the 
teachers  of  that  time  had  themselves 
been  able  to  learn.  Most  of  the 
grammar  schools  were  intimately  con- 
nected, either  through  their  governing 
bodies  or  by  means  of  scholarships, 
with  the  universities.  It  was  their 
highest  pride  to  produce  pupils  able 
to  proceed  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  to  distinguish  themselves  there; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  founders  in  their 
deeds  and  testaments  expressed  a 
generous  desire  to  make  the  schools 
accessible  to  students  of  all  ranks, 
and  to  enable  the  child,  even  of  the 
peasant  or  the  trader,  if  he  were  apt 
and  godly,  to  become  a  scholar  and 
to  "  serve  God  in  church  and  state  " 
And  if  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in 
England,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  land,  a  man  who  is  proficient  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  claims 
par  excellence  to  be  called  a  scholar  \ 
while  one  who  possesses  the  widest 
and  most  philosophical  acquaintance 
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with  other  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  but  knows  nothing  of 
classics,  hardly  ranks  as  a  liberally 
educated  man ;  we  are  to  attribute 
this  fact  to  the  existence  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  Englishmen  have  clung  during 
several  centuries  to  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  these  institutions. 

We  must  note,  however,  that  the 
fashion  of  establishing  grammar 
schools  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
pursuit  of  a  liberal  education  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  died  out  by  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
time  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  not  favourable  to 
such  intellectual  enterprise,  for  the 
dominant  party  was  not  keen  about 
the  promotion  of  secular  learning  ; 
and  the  beaten  party  was  too  serious- 
ly impoverished  by  the  war  to  com- 
mand the  means  of  endowment.  .  . 
Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
whatever  was  done  for  secondary 
education  was  done  by  private  initi- 
ative, with  the  co-operation  of  the 
universities ;  or  by  the  efforts  of 
parents  who  could  afford  private 
tuition.     .     .     . 

The  first  symptom  of  any  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  in  the 
whole  subject  was  the  measure  carried 
through  against  some  opposition  by 
Lord  Brougham  in  1818,  instituting 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  endowed  charities,  especially 
those  connected  with  education.  The 
investigation  lasted  several  years, 
and  resulted  in  the  production  of 
several  enormous  volumes  containing 
detailed  particulars  about  such  chari- 
ties. But  it  was  essentially  a  lawyers' 
inquiry.  It  ascertained  the  terms  of 
the  original  deed  of  foundation,  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  the  trust  prop- 
erty and  its  present  value,  told  the 
names  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  head- 
master, and  reported  that  the  will  of 
the  founder  was  or   was  not  carried 


out.     It  was  no  part  of  the  commis- 
sioners' duty  to  ascertain  the  educa- 
cational    efficacy   of  the   schools   or 
their    fitness    to    supplv    the    present 
wants  of  the  community.     Still  less 
was  it  within  the  province  of  the  com- 
missioners to  propound  new  schemes, 
or  to  make  recommendations  with  a 
view  to  make  the  schools  more  use- 
ful.    .     .     .     The   next  step  of  im- 
portance was  the  appointment  in  1864 
of  the   Royal   Commission  of  which 
Lord  Taunton  was  chairman. 
It    was    called    the   Schools    Inquiry 
Commission.     .     .     .     The    Schools 
Inquiry     Commission    was    charged 
with    the   duly  of   reporting  on    the 
whole  of  the  educational  area  which 
was    bounded    on    one   side    by    the 
primary  school  and  on  the  other  by 
Eton  and  Harvard  and  the  other  of 
the  nine  public  schools.     The  investi- 
gation   was  elaborate  and    extended 
over  nearly  four  years.     .     .      .     The 
late    Bishop  Fraser  visited  America, 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  his 
memorable  Report  on  the  Secondary 
Instruction  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  information  thus  accumulated 
was  afterwards  summarized  in  a  final 
report.     So  far  as  England  and  Wales 
were  concerned,  it  amounted  to  this  : 
the    provision    for   intermediate   and 
higher  education  was  made  up  :  (i) 
of  endowed  grammar  schools  ;  (2)  of 
proprietary    or    joint  stock    establish- 
ments ;  and  (3)  of  private  schools.     . 
The  commissioners  reported 
that  a  very  large   proportion   of  the 
endowed  grammar  schools  were  in  a 
lamentable   condition   of  decay  and 
uselessness,  that  they  were  very  poorly 
attended,    that  they  neither   gave  to 
any  good  purpose  the  instruction  in 
the   ancient    language    contemplated 
by  the  founders,  nor  had  done  any- 
thing,  by  way   of   compensation,    to 
adajjt   themselves  to  the   needs  and 
circumstancesof  modern  life. 
— T he  Educational  Review. 


(  To  be  contiuued. ) 
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THK  NORMAL  SCHOOL— AIMS. 


HIGH    FUNCTION    OF    NORxMAL    SCHOOLS — WHAT    IT    INCLUDES. 


IT  might  seem  extravagant  to  say 
that  the  Normal  School  is  an  in- 
dispensable factor  in  the  highest 
civilization.  The  statement  may  be 
justified.  Said  Lord  Brougham,  when 
advocating  their  establishment  in  Eng- 
land, "  these  seminaries  for  training 
masters  are  an  invaluable  gift  to  man- 
kind and  lead  to  the  indefinite  im- 
provement of  education.  It  is  this 
which  above  all  things  we  ought  to 
labour  to  introduce  into  our  system." 
The  thought  is  :  stable  civilization  is 
conditioned  on  virtue  and  intelligence, 
these  on  general  education,  this  on 
efficient  educators,  these,  finally,  on 
training  :  hence  the  necessity  of 
institutions  that  shall  send  forth  those 
whose  mission  it  is  "  to  open  to  the 
light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance  and 
tear  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of 
vice."  To  the  same  effect,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  :  "  We  know  not  how  society 
can  be  aided  more  than  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  body  of  wise  and  efficient 
educators.  We  know  not  any  class 
which  would  contribute  so  much  to 
the  stability  of  the  state  and  to 
domestic  happiness.  Much  as  we 
respect  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  we 
believe  that  it  must  yield  in  import- 
ance to  the  office  of  training  the 
young.  In  truth,  the  ministry  now 
accomplishes  little,  for  want  of  that 
early  intellectual  and  moral  discipline 
by  which  alone  a  community  can  be 
prepared  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood,  to  comprehend  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  pulpit,  to  receive  higher 
and  broader  views  of  duty,  and  to 
apply  general  principles  to  the  diversi- 
fied details  of  life.  A  body  of  culti- 
vated men,  devoted  with  their  whole 
hearts  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion and  to  the  most  effectual  training 


of  the  young,  would  work  a  funda- 
mental revolution  in  society.  They 
would  leaven  the  community  with 
fresh  principles.  .  .  .  We  main- 
tain that  higher  ability  is  required  for 
the  office  of  educator  of  the  young 
than  for  that  of  the  statesman.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  regener- 
ation of  society  will  be  the  elevation 
of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  higiiest 
rank  in  the  community."  The  Nor- 
mal School,  then,  is  an  invaluable 
gift  to  mankind,  because  its  function 
is  the  formation  of  wise  and  efficient 
teachers.  It  may  be  well  to  specify 
some  of  the  essential  aims  of  a  good 
Normal  School. 

I. — Scholarsliip  the  Prime  Requisite. 
—  I.  A  mischievous  and  utterly  erron- 
eous notion  is  too  prevalent  that 
teacher  and  pupil  are  both  learners 
moving  on  the  same  plane,  that  the 
minimum  of  knowledge  to  be  impart- 
ed determines  the  maximum  of  know- 
ledge for  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
should,  indeed,  be  always  a  learner  if 
he  is  to  make  his  pupils  learners,  but 
in  extent  and  accuracy  of  scholarship 
he  must  be  far  in  advance  of  his 
classes.  For  (i)  a  teacher  can  never 
impart  all  that  he  knows  of  a  subject. 
As  Mr.  Fitch  says,  "there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  waste  and  loss  in  the 
very  act  of  transmission."  \i,e.g.,  he 
knows  only  the  four  rules  of  arithme- 
tic it  would  be  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage to  say  that  he  can  teach  these 
well.  And  the  reason  is  plain ;  to 
know  a  subject  is  to  know  it  in  its  re- 
lations ;  his  unrelated  ideas  are  not 
knowledge  and  what  he  does  not 
know  he  cannot  teach.  (2)  And  this 
suggests  another  fact  :  for  effective 
teaching,  clear  presentation  of  the 
subject  matter  is  essential  ;    this  im- 
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plies  analysis  into  related  parts,  the 
perception  of  wider  relations,  and  the 
synthesis  of  all  the  parts  into  an  en- 
larged and  more  definite  whole.  (3) 
This  is  almost  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  teacher  must  have  a  logical  habit 
of  mind,  a  power  of  analysis  which  is 
developed  by  the  acquisition  of  ample 
and  accurate  scholarship  ;  speaking 
generally,  the  untrained  mind  cannot 
be  logical,  and  the  illogical  mind  cannot 
teach.  (4)  Again,  if  a  teacher  is  but 
little  in  advance  of  his  pupils,  he  can 
not  possess  that  self-respect  which  is 
no  unimportant  element  of  his  power. 
With  ripe  scholarship,  with  a  thorough 
mastery  of  a  subject  in  itself,  and  in 
its  relation  to  long  wholes,  the 
teacher  fills  his  pupils  with  admiration 
and  an  ambition  to  win  the  attain- 
ments which  make  him  what  he  is. 
All  his  work  is  marked  by  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  conscious  strength. 
But  slender  scholarship  makes  the 
feeble  teacher.  He  moves  with 
"  hesitating  step  and  slow  ;  "  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  is  revealed  in 
all  he  does  ;  instead  of  sun-lit  views, 
he  has  but  twilight  glimpses,  because 
he  is  forever  dwelling  in  the  shadow 
of  the  unknown.  Keen  eyes  are 
quick  to  see  that  he  is  groping  in  a 
maze  without  a  clue.  (5)  The  whole 
matter  may  be  put  in  a  nutshell : 
Faculty  (mental  power)  is  organized 
only  by  the  clear  presentation  of 
organized  knowledge  ;  the  "  organ- 
izer "  must,  therefore,  have  thorough 
scholarship. 

2.  Attention  may  be  called  to  a 
matter  already  referred  to,  viz.,  the 
mischievous  tendency  to  exalt  method 
at  the  expense  of  scholarship.  Now, 
method  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
is  invaluable,  but  method  even  in  its 
most  perfect  form,  can  never  be  a 
substitute  for  scholarship.  A  man  of 
meagre  learning  may  be  a  good  edu- 
cator, but  only  because  he  has  the 
stimulating  power  which  wakes  up 
mind  and  sets  pupils  on  a  course  of  self- 


education  ;  he  is  an  educator  in  spite 
of  his  ignorance.  But  given  equality 
in  natural  endowments,  the  man  who 
has  scholarship  without  methods  will 
infinitely  surpass  the  man  who  has 
methods  without  scholarship.  I  agree 
with  the  remark  of  a  recent  writer  : 
When  the  typical  Scotch  schoolmas- 
ter held  a  diploma  from  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  or  Aberdeen,  the  type  of 
intellectual  life  as  a  prevalent  fact 
was  higher  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
othercountry  in  Europe,  and  decadence 
in  this  intellectual  superiority  set  in 
when  the  university  graduate  was  dis- 
placed by  men  who  had  received 
their  training  in  schools  of  secondary 
education. 

II. — Culture. — This  is  another  im- 
portant Normal  aim,  connected  with 
scholarship,  but  not  necessary  identi- 
cal with  it.  Culture  cannot  be  defin- 
ed, but  it  is  not  the  less  real  nor  the 
less  useful  in  education.  It  means  an 
all  sided  development  of  the  soul;  it 
includes  wisdom,  soberness,  righteous- 
ness, humanity.  By  a  thorough  study 
of  mathematics,  or  physical  science, 
or  philosophy,  the  intellect  may  be- 
come "  a  cold  logic-engine  equally 
apt  in  forging  the  anchors,  or  in  spin- 
ning the  gossamers  of  the  mind," 
but  this  is  not  culture  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  finer  than  Plato's  con- 
ception of  the  cultured  man  :  "  A 
lover  not  of  a  part  of  wisdom,  but  of 
the  whole,  who  has  a  taste  for  every 
sort  of  knowledge  and  is  curious  to 
learn,  and  is  never  satisfied  ;  who  has 
magnificence  of  mind  and  is  the  spec- 
tator of  all  time  and  all  existence  ; 
who  is  harmoniously  constituted  ;  of 
a  well  proportioned  and  gracious 
mind,  whose  own  nature  wil)  move 
spontaneously  towards  the  true  being 
of  everything  ;  who  has  a  good 
memory  and  is  cjuick  to  learn,  noble, 
gracious,  the  friend  of  truth,  justice, 
courage,  temperance."  This  means 
an  equable  and  harmonious  unfolding 
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oi  all  the  powers  of  man  ;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trinity  of  faculties  — 
intellect,  feeling,  will — into  a  divine 
unity;  the  flower  and  fruit  of  years  of 
rational  culture.  It  may  be  unrea 
sonable  to  demand  these  high  results 
from  the  Normal  Schools  ;  but  if  they 
are  what  they  ought  to  be,  if  their 
masters  and  instructors  are  men  of 
power,  fairly  in  themselves  represent- 
ing this  high  ideal,  they  will  contrib- 
ute in  no  small  degree  to  its  realiza- 
tion. 

III. — Method. — In  Normal  Schools 
in  which  the  entire  training  of  the 
teacher  is  done — scholastic  as  well  as 
professional  —  Method  should  stand 
next  to  scholarship  ;  in  our  schools 
which  are  confined  to  the  more  spec- 
ial function  of  a  ^ormal  School,  that 
of  imparting  chiefly  professional  train- 
ing, Method  is  the  paramount  aim. 
Method  is  approximately  characteriz- 
ed as  1,  Empirical,  arid   2,   Rational. 

I.  Empirical  Method.  This  is 
learned  (a)  from  observation,  as  when 
the  student-teacher  is  set  to  observe 
— with  a  view  so  imitation  and  repro- 
duction— the  methods  followed  in  a 
good  school.  Briefly  the  essence  of 
this  method  is  observe  and  imitate. 
Or,  empirical  method  may  be  learned 
from  (b)  an  authoritative  statement  of 
rules  without  any  reference  to  their 
scientific  basis  \  its  essence  is,  hear 
and  obey.  Of  course  both  methods 
are  supplemented  by  practice-teach- 
ing in  order,  I  suppose,  that  "know- 
ledge "  may  be  perfected  by  "  experi- 
ence." It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
make  a  distinction  between  these 
methods.  Thev  are  usually  found 
together, onesupplementing  the  other; 
but,jointlyor  severally,  theyareessen- 
tially  empirical,  i.e..,  they  make  no 
valid  appeal  to  the  reason  of  things. 
This  method  of  rule  and  formula 
combined  with  observation  and  a 
little  practice-teaching  has  held  sway 
in  Ontario  for  nearly  forty  years  ;  to 
say  the  least    it    is    an  essentially  de- 


fective method  ;  a  method  which, 
not  resting  on  any  knowledge  of  the 
mental  activities  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  teacher  to  strengthen  and  direct, 
is  likely  to  be  barren  of  good  results 
or  positively  harmful  ;  a  method 
which  powerfully  tends  to  make  the 
vocation  (or  shall  I  say  avocation) 
of  the  teaeher  a  "  sorry  trade  rather 
than  the  noblest  of  all  professions," 
and  which  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  existing  defects  in  the  practical 
working  of  our  educational  system. 
The  change  to  a  more  excellent  way, 
unfortunately  too  long  delayed,  was 
begun  but  six  or  seven  years  ago  ;  it 
insists  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
principles  and  results  of  mental  action 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher's 
preparation  ;  for  the  purely  empirical 
— the  method  of  rule  and  routine — 
it  aims  at  substituting  the  Rational 
Method,  which  if  fully  developed  and 
carried  out  in  its  integrity  in  all 
grades  of  instruction  will,  in  ten  years, 
produce  results  never  dreamed  of  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  empiricist. 

2.  Rational  Method.  This  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  in  all 
instructions  (i )  something  is  done,  (2) 
in  an  orderly  way,  (3)  with  prepared 
material,  and  (4)  for  a  definite  end, 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  an  Art 
of  education  ;  that  since  this  end  con- 
cerns the  mind  and  its  activities, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  educational 
artist  to  know  these  in  order  to  work 
upon  them  in  an  orderly  way  and  by 
the  proper  means  ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  a  Science  of  education 
grounded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  mind  and  of  the  laws  and 
results  of  its  activity — grounded,  that 
is,  on  psychology.  The  Empirical 
method  regards  teaching  as  a 
mechanic  art,  and  the  skilful  teacher 
as  a  tradesman  ;  its  motto  is  learn  to 
do  by  doing.  The  Rational  method 
regardsteachingas  a  highlyintellectual 
art,  and  the  skilful  teacher  as  Mn 
artist  ;  its  prime  maxin  is,  by  knowing 
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learn  to  do ;  but,  also,  since  the 
knowledge  underlying  even  an  in- 
tellectual art  is  enlarged  and  defined 
by  the  practice  of  the  art,  the  rational 
method  includes  the  element  of  ex- 
perience in  its  completer  formula, 
learn  to  do  by  knowing,  and  to 
know  by  doing  ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  Bacon  :  "  Knowledge  perfects 
experience."     A  course  for  the  study 


and  mastery  of  rational  methodology 
should  include  (i)  psychology  and 
the  kindred  subjects  of  logic  and 
ethics  with  the  resulting  principles  of 
education,  (2)  the  history  and  critic- 
ism of  educational  theories  and 
practice,  (3)  observation  and  practice 
of  the  specific  methods  which  illus- 
trate the  derived  principles — -y.  A. 
McLellan,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


HEREDITY  AND  ITS   LESSONS. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  truths 
which  science  has  disclosed  to 
us,  and  one  which  is  replete  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  conduct  of  life^  is 
that  of  heredity.  Instead  of  conceiv- 
ing, as  some  have  done,  that  each 
child  came  into  the  world  like  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  could 
be  inscribed  at  will  whatever  char- 
acters we  chose  to  imprint,  we  now 
know  that  he  is  a  reproduction  of 
past  generations — the  result  of  many 
combinations  of  character,  with  cer- 
tain aptitudes,  tastes,  powers,  facul- 
ties, and  tendencies  derived  from  his 
various  ancestors.  Just  as  some  of 
his  features  are  said  to  resemble 
father  or  mother,  or  more  distant 
relatives,  and  some  are  combinations 
of  several,  so  in  his  character  will  be 
represented  certain  qualities  of  one 
or  of  another,  and  often  a  mingling 
of  many,  which  together  produce  an 
individuality  all  his  own,  yet  gather- 
ed from  past  sources.  It  may  be 
thought  that  if  this  be  so  there  can 
not  be  much  left  for  us  to  do.  If 
each  child  is  to  reproduce  the  past  in 
various  forms,  and  under  laws  over 
which  we  can  have  no  control,  how 
can  we  hope  to  alter,  by  our  interfer- 
ence, what  is  so  irrevocably  settled  ? 
How  can  we  trace  fresh  characters  on 
tablets  already  so  full  of  permanent 
inscriptions  ?     If   heredity    were  the 


only  element  in  the  building  of 
humanity,  there  might  be  force  in 
such  an  inquiry ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Professor  Bradford,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Educational  Revieiv, 
says:  "Evolution  works  by  two  factors, 
namely,  heredity,  or  that  which  tends 
to  permanency,  and  environment,  or 
that  which  tends  to  variation.  The 
characteristic  of  the  first  is  that  it  re- 
,  produces  the  past ;  of  the  second, 
that  it  adapts  to  new  conditions  that 
which  has  come  from  the  past." 
This  nature,  so  wonderfully  complex, 
and  so  faithfully  bearing  within  it  the 
records  of  the, past,  is  yet  responsive 
to  every  touch  from  without.  The 
environment  of  surroundings  of  the 
child  or  man  always  exert  a  potent 
sway  over  him.  The  influence  of  the 
air  and  the  sunshine,  of  the  climate, 
of  town  or  country,  of  wealth  or 
poverty,  of  civilization  or  barbarism, 
of  care  or  neglect,  of  affection  or  in- 
difference, of  everything  external,  in 
fact,  with  which  he  comes  in  contact, 
is  momentarily  moulding  him  into 
new  forms,  and  modifying,  in  various 
ways,  the  nature  which  he  has  de- 
rived from  the  past. 

Some  of  these  influences  are  be- 
yond our  control,  but  many  of  them 
are  within  our  power,  and  it  is  on 
this  well-grounded  truth  that  all  our 
efforts    at     training,    education,    and 
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self-culture  should  be  based.  Many 
of  our  failures  in  these  attempts  come 
from  not  bearing  constantly  in  mind 
these  two  elements  in  every  life. 
Every  intelligent  workman  must  have 
some  appreciation  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works.  He  must  know 
what  can  and  can  not  be  done  with 
them  if  his  skill  is  to  be  effective. 
To  deal  with  them  all  alike  and  to 
expect  that  the  same  treatment  will 
produce  the  same  results  would  ap- 
peal even  to  the  most  ordinary 
labourer  as  an  utter  absurdity.  Yet 
in  the  infinitely  more  intricate  and 
complex  nature  of  man,  where  no 
two  minds  or  hearts  or  dispositions 
are  exactly  similar,  how  common  it 
is  to  apply  the  same  methods,  to 
urge  the  same  motives,  to  exert  the 
same  influences,  to  use  the  same  drill, 
and  then  to  be  utterly  astonished  that 
the  same  results  do  not  supervene. 
If  the  builder  gave  no  more  attention 
to  the  different  varieties  of  wood  than 
we  give  to  the  varieties  in  human 
nature  we  should  justly  deem  him 
incompetent  and  untrustworthy.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  far  more  than  for 
any  curious  research,  that  the  great 
principle  of  heredity  should  be  studied 
in  its  manifold  bearings  by  those  who 
aim    to    train   children,    to    influence 


men  or  to  improve  themselves.  If  it 
is  true,  it  is  full  of  meaning  to  us  all. 
It  suggests  that  if  we  would  make 
impressions,  or  form  habits,  or  instil 
virtues,  or  correct  faults,  we  must 
know  something  of  the  nature  we 
thus  attempt  to  influence.  What 
may  be  effectual  in  one  instance  may 
be  powerless  in  another  and  ruinous 
in  a  third,  for  the  needs  are  as  varied 
as  the  natures.  It  is  because  that 
which  the  individual  inherits  from 
past  ages,  while  ineradicable,  is  yet 
being  constantly  modified  by  what 
comes  to  him  from  without,  and  be- 
cause these  two  forces  are  always  co- 
operative, that  he  who  would  direct 
the  one  must  understand  the  other. 
If  it  be  said  that  this  view  fills  the 
whole  subject  of  education  with 
difficulty,  it  cannot  be  denied.  But 
if  it  is  real  and  honest  difficulty, 
who  would  bury  it  out  of  sight? 
Must  it  not  be  faced  courageously, 
and  grappled  with  earnestly?  The 
possible  has  always  sprung  out  of 
what  seemed  at  first  impossible,  and 
this  is  no  exception.  So  far  from 
producing  discouragement,  it  opens 
up  new  fields  for  thought  and  for 
work,  which  afford  the  richest  prom- 
ises for  future  harvests. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Thk  Power  of  the  World's 
Engines. — The  steam  engines  of  the 
world  represent  approximately  the 
working  power  of  1,000,000,000  men, 
or  more  than  double  the  working 
population  of  the  world,  the  total  of 
which  is  estimated  at  1,455,923,000 
inhabitants.  Steam  has  accordingly 
enabled  man  to  treble  his  working 
power,  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
econom'ze  his  bodily  strength  while 
attending  to  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 


A  Novel  School. — A  school  is 
about  to  be  opened  by  the  University 
of  Genoa  for  the  purpose  of  educating, 
or  preparing,  persons  who  intend  to 
become  explorers.  The  course  will 
include  topography,  meteorology,  geo- 
graphy, the  history  of  races,  anthro- 
pology, zoology,  anatomy,  botany, 
medicine,  mineralogy,  and  photogra: 
phy.  The  lectures  are  to  be  entirely 
free.  The  only  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  them  is  a  fee  of  twenty  lire 
to  be  paid  for  the  cost  of  an  exam- 
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ination  at  the  end  of  the  course ; 
after  which  certificates  of  proficiency 
will  be  given  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates.— School  Guardian. 


Sewing  Machine  Motors. — A 
Berlin  electric  light  company  has  for 
some  time  been  supplying  small 
motors  for  running  sewing  machines 
with  power  from  its  central  station. 
The  cost  is  quite  low  and  a  large  num- 
ber are  in  use. — A  Jtiateur  Electrician. 


Learn  to  do  our  Duty. — Charles 
Dickens  says  :  "  Unless  we  learn  to 
do  our  duty  to  those  whom  we  em- 
ploy, they  will  never  learn  to  do  their 
duty  to  us."  In  this  matter  action 
and  reaction  are  more  nearly  equal 
than  we  think.  We  get  back  what  we 
impart — kindness,  good  words,  fair 
and  honest  dealing  toward  servants  or 
children  or  strangers  or  enemies,  will 
bring  back  the  same  thing  from  them. 
Hate  itself  will  soon  melt  before  love, 
and  the  kind  and  faithful  man  will  be 
kindly  and  faithfully  dealt  with. — • 
Cumbet  land  Presbyterian. 


The  Teacher's  Office. — Mr. 
George  William  Curtis  addressed  the 
National  Educational  Association  at 
Philadelphia  on  "  The  Public  School 
and  Civil  Service  Reform."  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  :  The 
dignity,  the  influence,  the  power  of 
the  teacher's  office  are  incalculable. 
Is  any  public  duty  more  transcendent 
than  that  of  enabling  the  duties  of 
that  office  to  be  discharged  more 
satisfactorily,  of  constantly  elevating 
it  both  in  the  respect  of  him  who  fills 
it  and  in  the  confidence  and  honour 
of  the  public  for  whom  he  holds  it  ? 
Shall  we  spare  any  thought,  any 
effort,  any  cost  to  make  the  public 
school  what  we  mean  it  to  be,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  ever  loftier  and 
mora  splendid  structure  of  political 
liberty,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
teacher  by  our  sympathy  and  care  the 


central  truth  of  the  school  system, 
that  the  child  is  educated  by  the  Stale, 
not  that  he  may  read  and  write  only, 
but  that  the  trained  power  and  noble 
intelligence  of  the  American  citizen 
may  tend  constantly  more  and  more 
to  purify  and  perpetuate  the  American 
Republic. — The  Critic. 


Where  Pumice  Stone  Comes 
From. — We  often  hear  it  remarked, 
and  particularly  after  an  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  that  pumice  stone  ought  to 
be  plentiful  and  cheap,  as  quantities 
must  have  been  ejected  during  the 
volcanic  disturbance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  none  of  the  white  stone 
in  general  use  is  obtained  from  active 
volcanoes.  It  comes  from  deposits 
of  the  article  discovered  in  one  or 
two  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  best  of 
which  is  at  present  to  be  found  in  the 
Island  of  Liparia,  situated  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  island  is  moun- 
tainous in  character,  and  consists  of 
tuffs  and  lavas  and  of  highly  siliceous 
volcanic  products.  The  district  where 
the  stone  is  found  is  called  Campo 
Blanco  or  Mote  Petalo  (1,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea).  After 
riding  a  considerable  distance,  partly 
along  precipitous  paths  sufficiently 
dangerous  to  be  interesting,  and  part- 
ly through  vineyards  and  over  grassy 
plains,  one  almost  suddenly  comes 
upon  a  seemingly  snow-clad  narrow 
valley  enclosed  by  hills,  also  quite 
white,  and  the  whole  glaringly  bright 
on  a  sunny  day.  Into  these  hills 
workmen  are  ceaselessly  digging  deep 
burrows,  working  within  by  candle 
light.  In  their  excavations  they  come 
across  many  lumps  of  pumice  stone, 
which  are  placed  in  baskets,  subse- 
quently being  conveyed  along  the 
valley  to  the  seashore,  where  small 
boats  are  loaded  and  sailed  to  the  sea- 
port near  by,  where  the  stone  is  sort- 
ed, packed  and  shipped  to  distant 
parts,  either  via  Messina  or  Leghorn. 
— Manufacturer  and  Builder. 
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An  East  African  Railroad. — 
The  light  gauge  railroad  now  build- 
ing, from  Mombasa  to  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  will  be  600  miles  long.  It 
can  easily  be  completed  in  four  years 
but  it  is  not  known  yet  how  soon  it  will 
be  pushed  through  to  the  Lake.  Stan- 
ley thinks  it  would  begin  to  pay  interest 
on  the  investment  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted. He  believes  the  British 
Government  should  help  build  the 
road,  as  it  lies  wholly  in  British  terri- 
tory, and  its  completion  will  advance 
the  interests  of  the  country. — The 
School  Joiinial. 


A  Universal  Standard  Meri- 
dian.— The  advantages  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  prime  meri- 
dian, and  so  a  universal  standard  of 
time,  have  long  been  recognized  ;  but 
national  jealousies  have  thus  far  pre- 
vented its  accomplishment.  So  long 
ago  as  1632  Cardinal  Richelieu  pro- 
posed and  Louis  XHL  decreed  a 
point  on  the  island  of  Ferro,  in  the 
Canary  group,  for  a  primary  meridian, 
and  it  was  used  by  France  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more,  and  is  still  recog- 
nized by  many  geographers  as  the 
dividing  line  between  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres.  The  meridian 
of  Greenwich  has,  however,  long 
governed  the  calculations  of  the  great 
majority  of  mariners  and  astronomers, 
and  in  both  the  nautical  almanacs 
published  by  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments,  and  in  the  nau- 
tical charts  carried  by  the  vessels  of 
these  nations,  longitude  is  reckoned 
from  this  line.  But  no  meridian  has 
yet  been  accepted  by  all  the  nations 
as  the  standard,  France  having  so  late 
as  1884  proposed  a  line  in  the  Pacific, 
crossing  Behring's  Strait  and  keeping 
almost  wholly  to  the  ocean,  and  efforts 
are  still  being  made  for  the  solution  of 


the  question.  The  latest  and  most 
promising  scheme  presented  is  that  of 
the  Bologna  Academy  of  Sciences, 
recently  submitted  by  the  Italian 
Government  to  the  various  nations 
for  judgment,  which  contemplates  the 
adoption  of  the  meridian  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  prime  meridian,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  universal  dav  there 
at  noon,  thus  securing  an  almost  exact 
coincidence  of  the  universal  and 
chronological  days.  It  is  urged  for 
this  plan  that,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively neutral  position  of  Jerusalem, 
an  international  observatory  could  be 
established  there  on  the  prime  meri- 
dian, which  in  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  ground  for  international 
ownership,  could  not  be  done  on  any 
of  the  other  meridians  suggested. 
Moreover,  it  offers  a  primary  lying 
largely  upon  land,  which  for  purely 
scientific  reasons  is  highly  desirable 
— a  respect  in  which  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  traversing  the  ocean 
for  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  length, 
is  especially  objectionable.  The 
meridians  of  Rome  and  Washington 
would  give  a  much  longer  land-line, 
lying  on  land  ninety  and  ninety-five 
degrees  respectively,  while  that  of 
Boston  extends  on  or  close  to  land 
for  138  degrees,  exclusive  of  that 
touched  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 
The  Jerusalem  meridian,  however,  as 
a  land-line  of  ninety-three  degrees, 
traversing  comparatively  accessible 
regions  and  amply  sufificient  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  and,  as  averting  national 
jealousies,  is  preferable  to  any  other 
suggested.  Its  adoption  would,  of 
course,  necessitate  an  entire  recasting 
of  charts,  and  as  the  preparation  of 
those  using  the  Greenwich  standard 
have  cost  a  total  of  more  than  $5^00,- 
000,  there  may  be  opposition  to  the 
change  on  the  score  of  expense.    But 
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as,  once  adopted,  the  Jerusalem  line 
of  reckoning  would  be  universal,  and 
the  necessity  for  such  a  standard  is 
becoming  imperative,  the  proposals 
of  the  Bologna  Academy  are  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  consideration. — 
Chicas.0  Interior. 


The  Warm  Springs  at  Banff, 
Alberta. — One  of  the  springs  fills  a 
basin  at  the  foot  of  a  low  cliff  of 
travertine,  and  is  fenced  about  so 
that  swimmers  may  enjoy  their  bath 
undisturbed.  I  tried  a  dip  in  this 
pool  on  a  chill  September  afternoon 
when  the  mountains  were  freshly 
powdered  with  snow,  and  a  cold  rain 
was  falling  in  the  valleys.  Emerging 
from  the  adjacent  cottage  in  a  shiver, 
I  leaped  into  the  water,  and  was  at 
once  as  comfortable,  so  far  as  warmth 
is  concerned,  as  if  I  had  been  sitting 


at  the  hotel  fireside,  and  though  the 
temperature  was  but  little  below  blood 
heat  the  bith  conferred  something  of 
the  pleasure  that  a  swimmer  feels  in 
buffeting  with  breakers.  The  imme- 
diate effect  is  bracing,  and  while  those 
who  remain  long  in  the  water  say  that 
they  feel  lassitude  and  enervation 
afterward,  I  experienced  nothing  of 
the  kind,  though  I  swam  about  for 
not  less  than  twenty  minutes.  The 
presence  of  lime  and  sulphur  makes 
the  water  at  least  as  dense  as  that  of 
the  sea,  and  the  bather  feels  more 
buoyant  and  swims  with  slighter  effort 
than  in  fresh  water.  Though  dis- 
pleasing to  the  nostrils,  it  does  not 
offend  the  taste  ;  and  if,  by  chance,  it 
gets  into  the  nose  or  throat,  it  does 
not  nauseate,  as  salt  and  river  waters 
are  apt  to.  —  Goidt/nuaites  Geoi^raphi- 
cal  Magazine. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Free  School  books. — The  Dom- 
inion Grange  at  a  meeting  held  lately 
declared  against  Free  School-books. 


Modern  Education.— Lord  Reay's 
address  on  "  Modern  Education  "  at 
the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Perceptors  contained  some 
wise  suggestions.  He  would  like  to 
see  the  methods  of  classical  education 
brought  to  bear  upon  modern  educa- 
tion. The  great  advantage  of  classi- 
cal education,  at  its  best,  is  that  it 
restricts  the  mind  of  the  learner  to  a 
few  closely  related  subjects,  such  as 
language,  literature,  history  and  geo- 
graphy, that  can  be  studied  minutely 
up  to  their  higher  stages.  The  period 
covered  is  not  too  vast  for  mastering  ; 
the  problems  are  not  too  numerous  or 
intricate  for  investigation  ;  and  every 
subject  bears  upon  the  other  subjects 
that  are  taught  beside  it.  Every- 
thing that  is  learnt  converges  to  one 


focus.  If  German,  French  or  Eng- 
lish were  studied  in  the  same  way, 
they  might  yield  a  similar  degree  of 
culture ;  but  in  modern  education, 
instead  of  restricting  ourselves  to  a 
few  related  subjects,  we  attempt  to 
teach  everything.  Young  ladies  add 
to  modern  subjects  the  Latin  and 
Greek  learnt  by  their  brothers,  and 
combine  the  evils  of  both  moaes  of 
education.  The  University  Local 
Examinations  encourage  pupils  to 
take  up  the  greatest  number  of  sub- 
jects possible  by  awarding  the  high- 
est distinctions  for  the  largest  aggre- 
gate of  marks.  Lord  Reay  contended 
that  less  depends  on  what  is  learnt 
than  on  the  way  in  which  pupils 
learn.  The  ideal  curriculum  should 
aim  at  developing  power  and  forming 
taste  rather  than  at  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge  ;  yet  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  despised.  Only  let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  more  knowledge  we  de- 
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mand  the  less  opportunity  will  there 
be  for  culture.  There  is  no  block- 
head like  "  the  bookful  blockhead," 
who,  as  was  cleverly  said  by  some- 
body, gets  rid  of  his  brains  to  make 
room  for  more  learning. —  The  School 
Guardian.  

Verv  Great. — The  need  of  defin- 
ite religious  instruction  in  our  Public 
Schools  is  very  great.  The  Bible  is 
the  true  text-book.  It  is  found  in  the 
United  States  that  when  the  Bible  is 
excluded  it  means  practically  the  ex- 
clusion of  religion  in  any  form.  Pro 
fessor  Swing,  of  Chicago,  says  : 
"  Thirty-three  years  ago,  McGufifey's 
Reader  contained  loi  pieces  in  prose 
and  poety,  thirty-three  of  which  were 
relij^ious.  In  his  Sixth  Reader,  pub- 
lished recently,  but  seventeen  of  the 
138  pieces  pertain  to  religion.  .  .  . 
The  religious  sentiment  is  weakened 
still  further  in  a  recent  Fifth  Reader, 
which  has  only  four  religious  pieces 
m  100  ;  and  in  a  popular  Fourth 
Reader  there  is  not  a  religious  piece. 
In  an  elegant  Fifth  Reader,  of  a  great 
publishing  house  of  to-day,  five  out 
of  ninety  chapters  are  granted  to 
religion." — The  Evangelical  Church- 
mati.  

A  Canada  Whose  Loyalty  is 
Above  Suspicion  or  Reproach. — 
The  Canadian  people  are  standing, 
as  would  appear,  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  deliberating  whether  they 
shall  in  future  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  Republic,  or  consult  their 
truer  interests  and  duty  by  remaining 
staunch  in  spirit  and  in  letter  to  their 
.connection  with  the  British  Crown. 
They  can  see  at  least  the  light  in 
which  the  Mother  Country  regards 
the  Colonies  generally,  and  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada  in  particular.  Great 
pride  is  taken  in  their  progress. 
Deep  interest  is  felt  in  their  affairs. 
The  Mother  Country  has  granted 
them    the  fullest    control    over   their 


own  fortunes,  and  has  not  reserved 
to  itself  even  the  right  of  objecting 
when  by  their  laws  and  tariffs  they 
inflict  what  we  may  deem  injustice 
upon  our  citizens  and  impose  burdens 
upon  our  trade.  Tliat  does  not  pre- 
vent us  from  being  ready  to  receive, 
and  even  going  out  of  the  way  to 
search  for,  proposals  by  which  the 
intercourse  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  United  Kingdom  may  be  made 
more  close  and  intimate.  If  the 
Colonies  or  their  representatives  come 
forward  with  any  feasible  plan,  it  will 
receive  eager  and  careful  considera- 
tion ;  if  they  propose  an  "  Imperial 
Customs  Union,"  on  a  basis  approxi- 
mating to  Free  Trade,  we  shall  know, 
as  Mr.  Goschen  says,  that  they  mean 
business.  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
only  manifest  our  goodwill,  and  hold 
out  our  arms  ;  and  even  this  cannot 
but  have  a  good  effect,  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere.  Granting  that  the  pro- 
posed Reciprocity  will  be  entertained 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  its 
advantages  to  Canada  are  what  they 
are  described  in  Opposition  speeches 
— and  both  these  inferences  are  vehe- 
mently denied  —  no  fancied  trade 
benefits  could  be  an  adequate  justi- 
fication of  abandonment  of  principle 
and  dereliction  of  duty.  Canadian 
history  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  attests  that  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown  and  connection  is  a  living  and 
moving  power  in  Canada.  In  the 
present  struggle  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion is  that  It  will  prove  irresistible, 
even  by  the  influence,  real  or  fancied, 
of  the  "  almighty  dollar."  The 
American  party  have  showed  their 
hand  too  plainly.  Some  of  their 
false  cards  have  been  turned  up  on 
the  table.  It  has  been  made  mani- 
fest that  their  policy,  even  if  it  could 
be  shown  to  be  profitable,  is  none  the 
less  mean  and  pusillanimous.  It  is 
yielding  to  compulsion,  threat  and 
bribe  what  is  refused  to  honourable 
and   generous    dealing.       From    the 
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"  true  North,"  which  the  Poet-Laure- 
ate praised  for  its  tone  of  Empire  and 
its  scorn  of  such  as  were  ready  to  cry 
"  So  loyal  is  too  costly  ;  loose  the 
bond  and  go  !  "  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  approval  of  politicians 
who  make  no  account,  in  their  secret 
bargainings  for  tiade  advantages,  of 
the  traditions  and  status  of  their  coun- 
try, their  own  pledges,  and  the  rights 
of  other  nations  dwelling  under  the 
same  flag.  But  besides  pointing  out 
the  road  of  honour  and  of  loyalty,  it 
will  be  well  that  those  who  are  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  British  as  against 
United  States  supremacy  in  the  Dom- 
inion, should  take  pains  to  show  that 
the  path  of  patriotic  duty  is  also  the 
way  in  which  the  most  substantial  as 
well  as  the   highest  interests  of  the 


Dominion  will  be  best  served.  This 
also  should  not  be  difficult.  The  dis- 
loyal course,  veiled  or  open,  will  be  the 
more  costly  in  the  end.  Commercially 
and  socially,  Canada  has  thriven  as 
rapidly  and  steadily  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag,  and  in  com- 
plete control  of  its  own  destinies,  as  it 
could  have  done  had  it  been  chained 
to  the  car  of  American  politics.  Its 
people  should  know  that  they  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  strengthening  their  attachment  to 
the  Crown,  and  drawing  closer  their 
commercial  and  fiscal  relations  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  count, 
therefore,  upon  the  Dominion  elec- 
tions leaving  us  a  Canada  whose 
loyalty  is  above  suspicion  or  reproach. 
Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


In  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  last  month,  will  be 
found  an  able  report,  on  the  aims  and 
present  state  of  our  Normal  Schools, 
by  the  Director  of  Normal  Schools. 
From  the  Report  we  publish  an  ex- 
tract this  month  which  will  repay  a 
careful  reading  by  all  our  teachers. 
Dr.  McLellan  complains  of  lack  of 
culture  in  the  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates,  which  arises  from  want  of 
thoroughness  in  preparation  for  the 
important  work  of  a  teacher.  Mr.  J. 
J.  Tilley,  Inspector  of  County  Model 
Schools,  is  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
conditions  of  these  schools  and 
makes  practically  the  same  complaint 
as  Dr.  McLellan  in  regard  to  the 
hurry  that  has  been  for  some  time  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  school  work. 
To  these  unsatisfactory  statements, 
we  must  add  that  we  know  that  the 
masters  in  the  Normal  Schools  con- 
cur, in  these  opinions.     These  gen- 


tlemen are  competent  witnesses.  It 
now  becomes  the  duty  of  educators 
in  Ontario  to  find  out  the  causes  and 
apply  the  proper  remedies. 


In  the  February  number  of  this 
magazine  we  referred  to  some  of  the 
methods  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  with  special  reference  to 
those  of  our  higher  schools.  Since 
then,  our  attention  has  been  directed 
by  a  valued  correspondent  in  Mont- 
real to  the  plan  in  the  sister  province 
for  the  due  performance  of  this  dififi- 
cult  and  important  provincial  work. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  this 
arrangement  in  Quebec  is  similar  to 
one  which  we  commended  to  their 
attention,  though  at  the  time  of  writing 
we  were  not  aware  of  its  being  in 
operation  in  Montreal.  Our  corres- 
pondent assures  us  that  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  question  has  given 
much  satisfaction  to  teachers.  Normal 
School  and  University.     The  question 
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is  fairly  before  the  country  ;  let  us 
have  all  possible  information  on  the 
subject. 

Education  of  Teachers. — Refer- 
ring to  the  article  in  our  issue  of  Mon- 
day, we  are  glad  to  state  that  arrange- 
ments of  the  kind  desired  by  Dr. 
Gordy  in  Ontario  are  already  in  opera- 
tion for  the  province  of  Quebec  in 
McGill  University  and  the  Provincial 
Normal  School  affiliated  to  it.  These 
arrangements  are  twofold.  First — 
Teachers  in  training  who  have  taken 
the  higher  diploma  of  the  Normal 
School  may  enter  the  University  as 
undergraduates  in  arts,  and  may  go  on 
to  the  intermediate  examination,  and 
while  pursuing  their  course  have  the 
same  privileges  as  to  bursaries,  etc., 
and  are  under  the  same  obligations 
with  students  of  the  Normal  School. 
On  passing  the  intermediate  examina- 
tion of  the  University,  they  may  obtain 
an  academy  diploma,  or  at  their 
option  may  continue  for  two  years 
longer  and  on  graduating  may  take  a 


diplomaofthe  highest  grade.  Secondly, 
undergraduates  of  the  faculty  of  arts, 
who  have  not  attended  the  Normal 
Schools,  but  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming teachers,  may  obtain  the 
highest  grade  of  diploma,  and  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  do  so  a 
special  course  of  lectures  on  pedagogy 
is  provided  for  them  by  the  Principal 
of  the  Normal  School,  which  such 
undergraduates  may  attend  in  the 
third  year  of  their  course,  and  along 
with  this  they  are  required  to  take, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  School,  a  certain 
amount  of  teaching  in  the  Model 
School,  so  as  to  give  them  practice  in 
the  best  methods.  In  these  ways 
provision  is  made,  under  regulations 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Normal 
School,  approved  by  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  for  securing  highly  quali- 
fied teachers,  both  male  and  female,  for 
the  more  advanced  schools.  —  Mon- 
treal Gazdic,  March  24,  i8gi. 


TWILIGHT  BESIDE  THE  SEA. 


ESTHER    M.    CHAPMAN. 


Twilight  beside  the  sea— 
Alone  upon  the  shore 
I  stand  and  list  the  waves' 
Subdued  and  ceaseless  roar. 
The  sun  sinks  deeper  down 
And  o'er  the  waters  vast 
Red  glowing  streaks  of  light 
And  shadows  strange  are  cast. 
And  nearer  now  my  feet 
With  billows  white  and  wide, 
Whose  strength  no  man  can  stay, 
In  rolls  the  mighty  tide. 
How  many  voices  speak 
F^rom  out  the  restless  foam 
A  murmur  soft,  a  laugh, 
A  whisper  of  my  home  ; 
And  then  in  cadence  deep 
The  slumber  song  that  oft 


Has  lulled  me  into  sleep. 
And  now  a  strange  old  tale 
Told  by  a  neighbour  child, 
As  comrades  crowded  round 
To  hear  its  wonders  wild. 
I  seem  a  boy  again 
Low  crouched  upon  the  stair 
Down  leading  to  the  street. 
All  eager  for  my  share 
Of  folk  and  fairy  lore 
While  soft  the  moonlight  sheds 
Its  light  o'er  clustering  vine 
And  fragrant  flower  heads. 

Twilight  beside  the  sea  ! 

O'er  all  the  world  a  hush 

Except  the  voice  of  waves 

In  ceaseless  throb  and  rush — 

—  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICS. 

J.  Fletcher, B. A., Toronto,  M. A.,  Oxon., Editor 

NOTES    ON    CICERO,  IN    CAT.,    III. 

§  22.   Si  die  a  tn. — If  I  should  say.     (Brad., 

453) 
Nimium,  etc. — I  should  be  presumptuous 

and  intolerable. 

Meniem  voluntatemque.  —  Hendiadys. 
This  firm  resolve  (mind  and  purpose). 

Ad  haec,  etc. — Obtained  such  strong  proof 
as  this.     (Brad.,  88.) 

Jam  vero. — Then  again.     Like  Quid  vero, 
below. 
Ilia  Allobrogum  to  sic. — Usually  omitted. 
Tanta  reu — Such  an  important  secret. 
Huic   audaciae. — (Abstract  for   concrete.) 
From  this  audacious  crew  (dat.  after  erep- 
tum). 

Compare  the  proverb  [of  late  but  uncer- 
tain origin]  :  Quem  deus  perdere  vult,  prius 
dementat. 

Homi7tes  Galli. — Men  of  the  Gallic  race  : 
i.e.,  of  their  warlike  character. 

Ex  civitate. — Belonging  to  a  community. 
Male  pacata. — Hardly  reduced  to  submis- 
sion.    They  had  been  subdued  in   121,  but 
were  always  inclined  to  revolt,     cf.  Caesar 
E.G.,  B.  i.  6  :  qui  nuper  pacati  erant. 

Una. — Predicative.  Is  the  only  nation 
remaining  (referring  to  Gaul  generally). 
Of  course  this  was  before  Cesar's  wonderful 
conquest  of  Gaul  (58-50). 

Ultra. — Unsolicited  (ultra,  beyond:  i.e., 
beyond  what  might  be  expected). 

Patricus. — Members  of  the  old  nobility. 
They  had  no  distinctive  political  privileges, 
as  in  the  olden  time,  except  that  the  title 
princeps  senatus  (leading  man  in  the  senate) 
was  usually  limited  to  them.  The  new  no- 
bility was  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  ever  held  any  of  the  offices  of 
state  {i.e.,  been  quaestor,  aedile,  praetor,  or 
consul).  They  constituted  a  hereditary 
oligarchy,  preventing  anyone,  not  a  member 
of  their  body,  from  being  elected  to  office, 
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and,  as  members  of  senate  (holding  the 
quaestorship  was  the  qualification  of  ad- 
mission), administering  the  government. 

§  23.  Ad  omnia  piilvinaria. — In  all  the 
temples  :  lit.  cushions.  These  were  the 
cushions  on  which  the  statues  of  the  gods 
were  laid,  two  and  two,  at  the  banquet 
(lectisternium)  which  was  usually  associated 
with  the  public  thanksgiving  (supplicatio). 

Togaii,  etc. — You  have  won  a  victory  in 
the  garb  of  peace  under  the  leadership  and 
command  of  one  also  in  the  garb  of  peace. 
§  24.  Qtias-vidistis. —  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  oligarchic  party  under  Sulla  and 
the  democratic  party  under  Marius  and 
Cinna. 

Collegam. — Cinna. 

Redundavit.—ZQMgm^i.  Was  piled.  .  . 
and  swam  with  blood. 

§  25.  Quae — pertinerent.  That  aimed 
not  at  the  ruin  of  the  country,  but  at  a 
change  of  government. 

Una. — Intensive  (Brad.,  529). 

Post  hominum  memoriam. — Within  the 
memory  of  man,  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Quale  bellum. — A  war  such  as. 

Barbaria. — A  foreign  country,  as  opposed 
to  Greece  or  Rome  ;  an  Asiatic  despotism. 

Tanium. — Only  so  many. 

Infinitae. — Exterminating. 

§  26.  Mututn.  —  That  cannot  speak  ; 
taciturn,  that  does  not. 

Nostrae  res. — What  I  have  done,  my  repu- 
tation. 

Coeli  regionibus. — The  quarters  of  heaven  : 
i.e.,  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Regiio 
(rego,  keep  straight)  is  literally  a  line  .'.  a 
boundary,  a  division.  Pompey  had  con- 
quered both  in  the  east  and  the  west. 

Duos  cives. — Pompey  and  himself. 

Monumentis. — Of  literature,  often  in  the 
sense  of  works.  Tr.  — For  these  high  achieve- 
ments, gentlemen,  I  seek  at  your  hands  no 
reward  of  merit,  no  mark  of  honour,  no 
monument  of  glory  except  the  undying  re- 
membrance of  this  day.  All  my  triumphs, 
all  my  marks  of  honour,  all  my  monuments 
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of  glory,  all  my  badges  of  distinction  I  wish 
treasured  and  laid  up  in  your  hearts.  No 
mute  or  silent  statue  can  give  me  pleasure, 
nothing  in  short  which  one,  even  less  worthy 
than  myself,  can  win.  My  reputation  shall 
be  kept  fresh  in  your  memories,  shall  grow 
upon  your  lips,  shall  go  down  to  posterity 
firmly  established  in  the  pages  of  literature. 
I  see  that  one  and  the  same  period  has  been 
set  for  the  existence  of  this  country — and  I 
hope  that  will  be  to  all  time— for  the  remem- 
brance of  my  consulship,  and  for  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  that  at  one  and  the  same 
time  two  men  appeared  in  this  state,  one  of 
whom  fixed  the  limits  of  your  empire  not  by 
the  divisions  of  earth  but  by  the  four  quart- 
ers of  heaven,  the  other  of  whom  preserved 
from  destruction  the  seat  of  that  empire  and 
its  eternal  home. 

Exstitisse.  —  May  depend  either  on  me- 
moriam  or  on  intellego. 

§  27.  Foriuna  atque  condicio. — Hendiadys. 
Happy  condition. 

Oppresses. — Crushed. 

Ji  28.  Ad  vitae  frticiurn. — As  far  as  the 
enjoyments  of  life  are  concerned. 

In  honor e  vestro. — In  your  gift,  Lit.,  in 
the  way  of  ofilice  (usual  meaning  of  honor) 
from  you. 

In  gloria  virtntis. — In  the  glory  which 
true  merit  wins. 

Altius,  etc. — Any  higher  distinction  to 
which  I  can  attain. 

§  29.  Illud  perficiam,  etc. — This  much  I 
will  certainly  do  :  I  will  keep  before  my 
eyes  and  adorn  by  my  private  life,  the 
achievements  of  my  consulship. 

Ita,  etc. — In  working  for  the  common 
weal,  I  will  so  conduct  myself  as  never  to 
forget  my  past. 

MODERN  LAN*GUAGES. 


H.I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
W.  H.  Frasek,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

I.  Contract  into  simple  sentences. 

(a)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  chairman  strove 
to  maintain  order. 

(/')  He  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  re- 
fused their  offer. 


(c)  We  did  not  expect  that  he  would  be  so 
willing  to  come. 

(d)  Unfortunately  there  was  no  one  present 
that  could  tell  us. 

(e)  We  put  several  questions  to  him  but  he 
made  no  reply. 

2.  Expand  into  compound  or  complex 
sentences. 

{a)  Believing  the  report  to  be  false  he  paid 
no  attention  to  it. 

{h)  He  will  not  be  able  to  finish  it  in  time 
without  some  assistance. 

(c)  Such  being  the  case  we  may  as  well 
go  home. 

(d)  I  would  not  part  with  it  now  for  twice 
that  amount. 

(e)  Have  you  kept  a  list  of  the  applicants  ? 

3.  Change  from  compound  to  complex,  or 
vice  versa. 

(a)  He  asked  several  of  the  boys,  but  none 
of  them  seemed  to  know. 

{h)  She  had  only  one,  and  that  was  too 
small. 

(f)  If  we  don't  hurry  we  shall  be  late  for 
the  train. 

{d)  As  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  I 
feel  rather  anxious. 

(f)  Select  one  for  yourself,  and  then  pass 
the  box  to  the  next  boy. 

4.  Change  the  principal  clauses  to  subor- 
dinate, and  vice  versa. 

{a)  I  worked  at  it  for  nearly  an  hour  be- 
fore I  solved  it. 

(1!^)  He  did  it  by  a  method  that  we  can  not 
understand. 

(c)  We  must  finish  this  job  before  we 
leave. 

{d)  He  acted  just  as  any  sensible  man 
would  do. 

{e)  I  was  standing  at  the  door  when  the 
blow  was  struck. 

5.  Change  the  voice  of  all  the  finite  verbs, 
(a)  It  has  never  been  known  to  fail. 

{I))  Did  any  one  mention  his  name  ? 

(t)  Who  broke  that  pane  of  glass  ? 

{d)  They  would  only  make  fun  of  her  if 
she  did  that. 

(1?)  What  does  the  Globe  sa^y  about  the  let- 
ter he  wrote  ? 

6.  Substitute  equivalent  expressions  for 
those  italicized. 
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(a)  When  he  took  the  reins  of  government 
the  country  was  infested  with  robbers,  but  he 
soon  found  means  to  extirpate  them . 

{b)  The  departed  hero  was  born  in  an  age 
more  fertile  of  great  events  than  any  period  of 
recorded  time. 

(,c)  Though  he  occupied  such  eminent  posts, 
and  fulfilled  such  august  duties,  it  was  not 
till  he  died  that  we  realized  7vhat  a  space  he 
filed  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  English 
people. 

7.  Combine  the  following  groups  :— 

(a)  Into  a  simple  sentence  :  They  ad- 
vanced against  the  champions.  Their  spears 
were  levelled.  Their  ranks  were  closed.  It 
was  a  sight  to  make  the  bravest  shrink. 

{b)  Into  a  compound  sentence  :  He  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  poor  merchant.  He 
walked  along  the  street.  He  dropped  a 
gold  coin  on  the  ground.  He  took  care  not 
to  lose  sight  of  it. 

(c)  Into  a  complex  sentence :  They  reached 
the  market  place.  The  cripple  refused  to 
dismount.  The  horse  belonged  to  him.  He 
needed  it  most.  The  cadi  would  surely  ad- 
judge it  to  him.     He  made  these  assertions. 

[d)  Into  a  compound  complex  sentence 
The  king  promised  to  pardon  the  surgeon. 
The  surgeon  then  related  the  whole  matter. 
He  acknowledged  his  guilt.  He  had  in- 
tended to  use  the  fatal  lancet.  He  was  about 
to  do  so.  He  read  the  words  engraved  on 
the  basin. 

8.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  short  simple 
sentences  :  — 

On  one  of  those  excursions  which  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  up  the  river  by  moon- 
light I  had  a  rencounter,  which,  even  now, 
when  I  am  surrounded  by  kind  faces,  I  can- 
not recall  without  a  nervous  feeling. 

9.  Change  to  indirect  narrative  : — 
After  glancing  around  the  room  to  see  that 

ail  were  present,  the  doctor  began  :  "  You 
will  bear  with  me,  I  am  sure,  my  young 
friends,  while  I  explain  why  I  have  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  invite  you  to  meet  me 
here  this  evening.  I  promise  to  be  as  brief 
as  I  can,  but,  to  make  myself  clear,  I  must 
recall  to  your  minds  some  facts  already 
known  to  you." 


10.  Change  to  direct  narrative :  They 
would  all  remember  that  a  fortnight  before 
it  had  been  his  painful  duty  to  lay  before 
them  some  facts  that  came  to  his  knowledge 
respecting  the  loss  of  a  purse  belonging  to 
one  of  their  number. 

11.  Write  sentences  exemplifying: — 

(a)  The  different  kinds  of  co-ordination, 
copulative,  adversative,  alternative  (disjunc- 
tive), causal. 

{b)  The  different  relations  a  noun  clause 
may  stand  in  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

{c)  The  different  grammatical  values  that 
an  infinitive  phrase  may  have. 

12.  However  despised  and  degraded  on 
ordinary  occasions,  the  great  numbers  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  must  necessarily  render  them 
formidable  in  the  civil  commotions  which 
seemed  approaching,  and  it  was  an  obvious 
point  of  policy  to  secure  popularity  with 
their  leaders. 

It  was  accordingly  the  Prince's  intention, 
which  he  for  some  time  maintained,  to  treat 
these  unwonted  guests  with  a  courtesy  to 
which  they  had  been  little  accustomed.  But 
although  no  man  with  less  scruple  made  his 
ordinary  habits  and  feelings  bend  to  his 
interest,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  Prince 
that  his  levity  and  petulance  were  perpetu- 
ally breaking  out,  and  undoing  all  that  had 
been  gained  by  his  previous  dissimulation. 

(a)  Write  out  in  full,  classify,  and  give 
the  relation  of  the  first  clause. 

{b)  How  is  the  second  paragraph  connect- 
ed with  the  first  ? 

[c)  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  nature 
or  function  of  the  relative  clauses  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(d)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
subordinate  clauses  in  the  third  sentence. 

(<?)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
phrases,  "  to  treat  in  courtesy,"  "with  less 
scruple." 

(f)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
italicized  words. 

(g)  Give  the  objectives  corresponding  to 
despise,  number,  policy,  courtesy,  petulance, 
habit,  scruple. 

(h)  Give  the  noun  corresponding  to  main' 
tain,  and  the  verb  corresponding  to  dissimu. 
lation. 
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(/)  Form  all  the  derivatives  you  can  from 

civil- 

(/)  Give  all  the  inflected  forms  of  Prince, 

break,  he. 

{k)  Select  all  the  words  in  the  last  sentence 
that  are  not  of  native  origin. 

13.  Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  prep- 
ositions. 

{a)  His    duties    often    bring    him  

contact  with  them. 

(h)  The  poor    fellow  was  verging  

insanity. 

(c)  Their  house  is  almost  surrounded 

trees. 

(d)  See  that  you  profit  •  your  ex- 
perience. 

{e)   He   seems   to   be    possessed a 

good  stock  of  courage. 

(/")  He    accused    her  copying    it 

from  the  book. 

(?)  Yours  is  not  to  be  compared   ■ ■ 

mine. 

(h)  Will    your    mother    be    angry   • 

you? 

(z)  You   will  soon    feel   the    need  

warmer  clothing. 

(/)  It  looks  very  different  now what 

it  did  before. 

14.  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  function 
of  the  italicized  words,   phrases,  or  clauses. 

(fl)  His  flight  was  speedily  followed  by 
his  recapture. 

{b)  I  will  make  you  a  present,  but  I  can- 
not mzS^^you  my  heir. 

(c)  Feeling  a  little  thirsty  I  asked  a  little 
boy  to  bring  me  a  little  water. 

{d)  Your  fruit  has  kept  well.  Has  he  kept 
well  since  his  return  ? 

(<,')  The  experiment  proved  a /rt?7«r6'.  He 
proved  \\^e.  failure  of  the  scheme. 

(/)  The  child  is  not  to  be  left  alone.  He 
wanted  to  be  left  alone.  It  is  not  safe  for 
him  to  be  left  alone.  He  is  not  fit  to  be  left 
alone.     It  makes  him  nervous  to  be  left  alone. 

{g)  I  think  that  all  can  hear  you.  Stand 
up  so  that  all  can  hear  you.  I  am  glad  that 
all  can  hear  you. 

15.  Point  out  the  ambiguity  in  the  follow- 
ing. 

(a)  Have  you    forgotten    how  much    you 

owe  him  ? 


{b)  Such  indications  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 

((■)   He  acted  so  as  to  leave  that  impression. 

((/)  His  appearance  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

{e)  Most  eminent  physicians  have  held  this 
view. 

(/)  It  surprised  me  to  see  how  little  things 
of  this  kind  affected  him. 

{£)  He  made  up  his  mind  the  next  time  it 
happened  to  report  the  fact. 

{h)  We  have  decided  to  take  ancient 
history  only  on  Mondays. 

(/')  He  is  not  to  be  frightened  in  that  way, 

16.  Pronounce  the  following  correctly, 
noting  any  common  mispronunciations  : 
covetous,  insidious,  grievous,  unctuous, 
presumptuous,  allies,  deficit,  genuine,  fertile, 
towards,  shriek,  strength. 

17.  Criticize  and  improve  the  following. 
{a)  It  was  his  purpose,  at  the  same  time, 

to  have  rendered  the  experiment  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

{h)  One  part  of  his  dress  only  remains  but 
it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  suppressed. 

(r)  His  aspect  was  bent  on  the  ground 
with  an  appearance  of  deep  dejection,  which 
might  be  almost  construed  into  apathy,  had 
not  the  fire  which  occasionally  sparkled  in 
his  red  eye  manifested,  etc. 

{d)  The  fore  part  of  his  thighs,  where  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  permitted  them  to  be 
seen,  were  also  covered  with  linked  mail. 

(t)  Even  the  common  people  had  commis- 
eration with  the  follies  of  Prior  Aymer. 

(/)  There  was  a  huge  fire  place  at  either 
end  of  the  hall. 

{o)  His  wealth  had  but  swelled  him  like  a 
bloated  spider,  which  might  be  overlooked 
while  he  kept  in  a  corner,  but  would  be 
crushed  if  it  ventured  into  the  light. 

CLASS-ROOM. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  How  many  feet  in  length  must  be  cut 
from  a  2  in.  plank  14  in.  wide  to  reduce  its 
measurement  by  7  ft.  board  measure  ? 

Ans.  3  ft. 

2.  A  train  420  yds.  long,  running  24 
mis.    per    hr.,    crosses    a    bridge    in     loj^ 
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sees,  less  than   2   mins.     How  long   is  the 
bridge?  Ans.  860  yds. 

3.  A  man  sells  a  team  of  horses  for 
$245.25,  gaining  $44  on  one  horse,  and 
losing  three  times  as  much  on  the  other.  If 
one  cost  $15  more  than  the  other,  find  what 
the  owner  paid  for  each.     Ans.  $135,  $120. 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  the  following  bill : 
I  pt.  syrup  at  $0.60  per  gal.  ;  13  lbs.  8  oz. 
sugar  at  9  lbs.  par  $i  ;  20  lbs.  rice  at  $5.45 
per  cwt, ;  i  book  containing  160  pages  of 
foolscap  at  $3.30  per  ream.     Aiis.  $2.94. 

5.  A  bin  8  ft.  x  8  ft.  3  in.  is  of  such  a 
depth  that  it  can  contain  an  exact  number  of 
tons  of  coal,  whether  it  be  soft  or  hard. 
Find  depth  of  bin.  Ans.  7  it. 

6.  How  many  minutes  elapsed  from  8.35 
a.m.  25th  of  last  February  to  the  27th  March 
at  9.37  p.m.  Ans.  43,982. 

7.  A  man  can  do  as  much  work  in  9  hrs. 
as  his  son  can  do  in  13  hrs.  If  the  daily 
wages  of  the  /ather  be  $1.25,  what  should 
the  son  demand  as  his  average  monthly 
wages?  Afis.  $22.50. 

8.  A  buyer  upon  asking  a  farmer  ho"^ 
much  wheat  he  had  in  his  load  was  informed 
that  if  he  had  just  twice  as  much  on  his 
waggon  he  would  have  an  exact  number  of 
bushels — whether  it  were  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats.  The  buyer  pays  him  95  cts.  per  bush. 
Find  the  proceeds.  Ans.  $32.30. 

9.  If  10  lbs.  of  flour  be  the  product  of 
12  lbs.  wheat,  what  should  be  the  price  of  a 
barrel  of  flour  if  wheat  be  worth  90  cts.  per 
bush.,  adding  },  of  prime  cost  for  grinding? 

Ans.  $3.92. 

10.  On  a  map  drawn  on  the  scale  of  i  in. 
to  a  mile,  a  township  is  represented  by  a 
rectangle  |  in.  x  ij  in.  Suppose  this  town 
ship   to   be   divided   into  farms  of   100  acres 


each,  worth,  on  the  average,  $2,875.  Find 
its  value,  reserving  »'.j  of  the  territory  for 
roads,  etc.  Ans.  $408,250, 


SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS   ON  THE 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

1.  What  remarkable  feature  have  you  ob- 
served common  to  the  peninsulas  of  this  con- 
tinent ?     Explain  cause. 

2.  Name  the  special  causes  that  affect  the 
climate  of  Europe,  and  observe  results  upon 
the  peoples,  productions,  industries,  etc. 

3.  Name  those  countries  on  the  Continent 
that  surpass  Great  Britain  in  any  respect, 
and  state  the  respect  in  which  each  has  the 
advantage. 

4.  Make  two  lists,  one  containing  the  for- 
mer great  centres,  the  other,  the  modern 
centres,  of  the  Continent,  and  explain  the 
causes  leading  to  these  changes. 

5.  Contrast  the  chief  countries  on  the 
Continent  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
coast  line,  and  make  observations  upon  any 
results  springing  therefrom. 

6.  Identify  the  great  mineral  deposits  of 
Europe  with  their  respective  countries,  nam- 
ing the  characteristic  mineral  in  each. 

7.  What  various  ways  of  classifying  the 
islands  of  Europe  suggest  themselves  to  your 
mind  ?  and  give  examples  of  each. 

8.  Write  a  short  composition  on  the  "  river 
system  "  of  Europe,  adding  any  particulars 
to  make  the  account  more  interesting. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  our  various  imports  from 
Europe,  naming  the  locality  where  each  is 
produced. 

10.  Give  instances  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  where  nature  has  offered  (i)  an  effec- 
tual, (2)  an  ineffectual  barrier,  to  man's 
ambition. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Overland  announces  for  April  an 
illustrated  paper  on  Californian  Dairies. 
"  The  Old  World  Judged  by  the  New,"  by 
Tames  D.  Phelan,  will  also  appear. 

An  independent  and  breezy  weekly  is  the 
Saturday  Night.  The  page  that  attracts 
most  attention  is  from  the  pen  of  that  able 
writer,  "Don."  A  recent  issue  contains  a 
critique  of  Edward  Blake's  letter.  There  is 
no  scandal  in  the  society  news. 

The  Quiver  for  April  opens  with  a  breezy 
paper  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Johnson,  the  "  Rough 
Days  of  March."  "  A  Cordial  for  Care,  " 
and  "  Light  Enough  to  Get  Home,"  are 
short  and  helpful  chapters.  A  new  serial, 
"On  Stronger  Wings,"  is  begun  in  this 
number. 

The  Publisher  s  Circular  is  now  issued 
once  a  week  instead  of  onc€  a  fortnight.  The 
size  of  the  page  has  been  enlarged,  which 
will  afford  greater  facilities  for  illustrating. 
The  latest  issue  affords  its  readers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  the  pleasant  faces  of 
great  publishers  when  bent  on  enjoyment. 

The  Dominion  Illustrated  has  recently 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  promises  a  brill- 
iant future  under  the  new  management.  "  A 
Reverent  Pilgrimage  "  is  a  series  of  articles 
on  Old  World  cities  which  cannot  but  afford 
pleasure.  Specially  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  illustrations,  "Tree  in  Stanley  Park,  ' 
and  "Winter  view  of  St.  Hilaire  Mountain.' 

By  prize  competitions  and  its  own  high 
standard  the  Decorator  and  Furnisher  stimu- 
lates the  followers  of  Art.  Decorative  charts 
drawn  to  a  scale  are  being  given  in  the 
present  issues,  from  which  anyone  may  decor- 
ate his  home  without  calling  in  the  services 
of  a  professional.  The  illustrations  are,  as 
usual,  of  great  beauty. 

"  Our  Government,"  a  series  of  articles 
running  in  the  Wide  Awake,  is  by  Hon.  John 
D.  Lang,  ex-Governor.  Besides  the  unique 
Pepper  story  by  Margaret  Sidney,  there  are 


two  other  serials  of  interest.  Many  short 
stories  of  worth  will  appear  during  the  year. 
"  Drawing  the  Child  Figure  "  is  a  paper  of 
practical  instruction  in  art. 

The  second  paper  by  Francis  Parkman  on 
the  "  Capture  of  Louisbourg  "  appears  in  the 
April  Atlantic.  "The  House  of  Martha'" 
is  continued  by  Stockton's  master  hand. 
"  The  Brazen  Android,"  a  remarkable  story 
of  old  London,  by  W.  D.  O'Connor,  begins 
in  April  and  will  be  concluded  in  May.  The 
number  is  a  specially  strong  one  in  poetry  as 
well  as  prose,  poems  being  published  by 
Scollard,  Parsons,  Collier  and  Hayne. 

The  Cornell  University  Register.  1890- 
1891. 

Supplement  to  Catalogue  of  Pedagogical 
Library,  Philade'phia  Public  Schools.  Edit- 
ed by  Supt.  James  MacAlister. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series.  No.  49. 
February,  1891.  Hans  Andersen's  stories, 
newly  translated.  Part  L  (Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

National  Music  Course.  New  Fourth 
Music  Reader.  By  Mason  and  Veazie. 
(Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) 

Moffafs  Perspective.  By  Joseph  Vaughan, 
Art  Master  London  School  Board.  (Lon- 
don:   Moffatt  &  Paige.)  jj-.  6d. 

Hygienic  Physiology.  By  D.  F.  Lincoln, 
M.D.     (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.) 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual  and  Note- 
Book.  By  Alfred  P.  Gage,  Ph.D.  (Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.) 

Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Thomas,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.     (Boston  :  Heath  &  Co.) 

Storm^s  Inimensee.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bern- 
hardt.    (Boston  :  Heath  &  Co.) 

The  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 
The  First  Book  pf  the  Kings.  By  Prof. 
J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.  (Cambridge  :  At  the 
University  Press.) 
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Pitt  Press  Series : 

An  Apolo^ie  for  Poetrie.  By  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Edited  by  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh, 
M.A.  (Cambridge  :  At  the  University 
Press.) — Mr.  Shuckburgh,  the  Librarian  of 
Emmanuel  College,  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  students  of  Elizabethan  literature  for  his 
work.  The  edition  of  1595  is  the  one  used 
here  and  the  text  is  accompanied  by  many 
good  notes  and  a  life  of  the  beloved  Philip 
Sidney  which  is  so  good  that  one  lays  it 
aside  to  read  over  again.  Altogether  the 
book  is  one  which  may  be  studied  with  satis- 
faction and  advantage. 

Moffatt's  Edition  of  Shakespeare  s  Hamlet. 
(London  :  Moffatt  and  Paige.) — The  editions 
of  the  "  Plays  of  Shakespeare  "  issued  by 
this  firm  are  remarkable  for  presenting,  in 
small  compass,  everything  needed  by  the 
student.  We  remark,  among  other  good 
features,  useful  notes  on  the  "  Language  of 
the  Play." 

Longmans'  Primary  School  Gravimar. 
By  David  Salmon.  {New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.) 

A  good  Practical  Elementary  Grammar, 
The  exercises  are  valuable. 

(1)  The  Pitt  Press  Euclid.— I.-IV.  Edited 
by  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A. 

(2)  The  Pitt  Press  Euclid,  III.  and 
IV.  (Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.) 

(3)  Euclid.  III.  and  IV.  By  H.  S.  Hall, 
M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.)    2s. 

(4)  The  Elements  of  Euclid.  Books  /.- 
lU.  By  Horace  Deighton,  M.A.  (Cam- 
bridge :  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.  ;  London  : 
George  Bell  &  Sons.) 

The  general  conviction  among  mathe- 
maticians and  mathematical  teachers  espe- 
cially, that  the  commonly-used  text-books 
of  Euclid  are  capable  of  improvement, 
is  practically  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  so  many  new  editions.  Of  these 
before  us  the  most  important  is  probably 
that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Trinity,  His  work 
is  not  a  re-translation  from  the  original 
Greek,  but  rather  a  new  version  of  geometry 
on  the  basis  of  Euclid's  Elements.  We  note 
some   changes  in  the  definitions,   e.g.,   "  A 


figure  is  a  combination  of  points,  lines  and 
surfaces."  Mr.  Deighton's  work,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  re-translation  of  the  original, 
and  the  present  is  a  revised  edition.  The 
editor  has  been  at  special  pains  to  help  the 
student  to  do  Exercises  on  the  Propositions. 
The  edition  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
&  Co.  is  also  a  good  one,  and,  in  common 
with  the  others  mentioned  above,  has  many 
excellent  features. 

Evidence  of  a  Future  Life.  By  Professor 
Luther  A.  Fox,  D.D.,  of  Roanoke  College. 
(Philadelphia  :  Lutheran  Publication  Socie- 
ty.)— Dr.  Fox's  work,  which  he  modestly 
hopes  may  "  accomplish  some  good  in  the 
world,"  is  an  argument  drawn  from  reason 
and  revelation,  designed  to  set  forth  clearly 
the  evidence  of  a  future  life  and  meet  the 
objections  and  uncertainties,  frequently  un- 
expressed, which  cling  to  the  thoughts  of 
many  on  this  subject.  The  book  is  valuable 
and  suggestive. 

Hand-Books  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private 
Students, 

Church  and  State.  By  A.  T.  Innes,  Advo- 
cate.     (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.)     ^s. 

The  above-mentioned  series  of  hand-books, 
edited  by  Prof.  Dods  and  Dr.  Whyte,  is 
a  useful  one.  Thirty-two  volumes  have 
now  been  issued.  "Church  and  State" 
is  the  latest  of  these.  Like  some  preceding 
volumes  of  the  series  it  is  historical  in  its 
character.  It  traces  the  connection  of  "  the 
two  most  celebrated  forms  of  association  in 
history,"  from  the  early  Christian  to  the 
present  time,  not,  however,  going  beyond 
Europe  and  America.  Thus  we  have  instruc- 
tive chapters  on  "  The  Reformation  "  and 
some  account  of  the  Disruption,  the  Oxford 
movement,  and  the  modern  Catholic  Church, 
which  will  repay  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Mechanism  and  Personality.  By  Prof.  F- 
A.  Shoup,  D.D.  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) 
— One  of  the  constant  surprises  about  the 
making  of  many  books  is  that  so  good  a 
raison  d'  etre  can  be  given  for  the  writing  of 
almost  all. 

Dr.  Shoup's  work  is  an  attempt  to  give  an 
outline  of  philosophy  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  scientific  research.     It  is  well  done. 
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College  Series  of  Latin  Authors,  Livy 
Books  Land  II.  $1.35.  Edited  by  J.  B. 
Greenough.  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.)  — 
Another  well-edited  and  well-printed  volume 
of  this  series. 

Lessons  in  Astronomy.  By  Prof.  Young. 
$1.30  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) — A  simpler 
and  more  elementary  work  on  astronomy 
than  the  larger  work  by  the  same  author, 
well  adapted  for  use  in  schools. 

A  Primer  of  Ethics.  By  Benjamin  B. 
Comegys.  50c.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.) — 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
lessons  are  based  on  Jacob  Abbott's  "  Code 
of  Morals,"  and  may  help  us  "  to  get  back 
a  little  reverence  in  place  of  the  growing 
bumptiousness  and  smartness,"  as  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  says.  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  have  lessons  learned  at  school  about 
truth,  honesty,  industry,  obedience  and 
other  virtues.  If  the  author  had  permitted 
himself  to  refer  to  Scriptural  stories  instead 
of  the  little  anecdotes  he  gives,  this  would 
have  been  a  better  book. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1S91  has  just  been 
published,  and  is  full  of  information  for  all 
who  wish  to  know  about  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. 

FROM    MESSRS.  MACMILLAN    &    CO. 

Eletnentary  Classics  : 

Xenophon.  Anabasis  III.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hall,  M.A. 

English  Classics : 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Edited  by  K. 
DeightoD.     2s.  6d. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Cantos, 
IV.-VL  Edited  by  Prof.  Stuart  and  Prof. 
Elliot.     IS.  jd. 

Shakespeare.  Coriolanus.  Edited  by  K. 
Deighton. 

English  Men  of  Action  ;  V/arwick  the 
Kingmaker.     By  Charles  W.  Oman.     2s.  6d. 

Chronological  Outlines  of  English  Litera- 
ture.    By  Frederick  Ryland,  M.A.     6s. 

Arithjnetic  for  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  j. 
B.  Lock.  Edited  by  Prof.  Charlotte  A. 
Scott. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Elementary  Classics 
IS  even  better  than   the  high  average  of  the 


other  numbers.  It  is  intended  for  more  ad- 
vanced students,  and  contains  introductory 
essays  on  "  The  '  Deserted  Cities  '  of  Meso- 
potamia," "The  Great  Monarchies  of  the 
East,"  "  The  Greek  .Mercenaries  of  Cyrus," 
etc.,  which,  along  with  the  Notes,  Maps,  etc., 
furnish  all  that  a  student  needs.  There  is 
an  index  to  the  Notes. 

Hamlet,  Coriolanns,  and  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  are  important  additions  to  the 
English  Classics.  Mr.  Deighton's  Shakes- 
peare work  shows  diligent  study  and  appre- 
ciation of  a  student's  difficulties.  These 
texts  are,  as  we  have  frequently  said  before, 
very  serviceable  and  altogether  suitable  for 
the  upper  classes  of  secondary  schools. 

Four  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed 
since  the  death  of  the  King-maker,  yet  he  has 
never  found  a  biographer  till  now,  except  in 
"  The  Last  of  the  Barons."  Warwick  was 
a  strong  man  who  lived  in  troublous  times, 
and  who  was  marked  out  as  a  leader,  alike 
by  birth  and  talents.  Mr.  Oman  has  availed 
himself  of  original  documents  and  has  given 
us  a  historical  biography  of  permanent  value 
of  a  man  whom  his  friends  called  "  a  very 
noble  knight,  the  flower  of  manhood,"  but 
who  "was  doomed  to  spend  in  the  cause  of 
a  faction  the  abilities  that  were  meant  to 
benefit  a  whole  nation." 

A  comprehensive  tabular  summary  o 
English  Literature,  comprising  (i)  a  list  of 
works  arranged  chronologically  under  dates 
from  600  to  1S89  A.D.,  with  contemporary 
English  biographical  dates,  corresponding 
events  in  foreign  literature  and  general 
history  and  short  explanatory  annotations  ; 
(2)  a  list  of  authors,  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  the  chief  works  of  each,  with  dates. 
The  book  is  well  arranged  and  complete  :  it 
will,  doubtless,  save  much  time  and  trouble 
for  those  who  use  it  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Mr.  Lock's  works  are  model  mathematical 
text-books,  and  his  arithmetic,  at  once  simple, 
scientific,  accurate,  logical  in  arrangement, 
and  full  of  good  questions,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  of  these.  An  American  edition  is  now 
issued,  adapted  for  use  in  Canadian  or 
American  Schools. 
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THE  EQUALITY  OF  GREEK  WITH    FRENCH    AND    GERMAN— 

A  REPLY. 

BY  W.   H.    FRASER,   B.A.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 
( Continued  from  April  Number. ) 


IN  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine 
my  reply  to  Professor  Hutton  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
matters  which  he  proposed  not  to  dis- 
cuss, but  which  were,  in  fact,  referred 
to  by  him  at  considerable  length  in 
the  article  in  question.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  this  second  half  of 
my  reply  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  matters  which  he 
proposed  to  discuss  in  his  article,  i 
while  failing  to  do  so.  i 

2.  The  curriculum  of  the  Univers  | 
ity  of  Toronto  and  the  comparative  ' 
difficulty  of  Greek,  French,  German. 

A  statement  of  the  scope  and  object 
of  the  Greek,  French,  and  German 
courses  respectively,  laid  down  in  the 
curriculum  would  seem  to  be  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  any  discussion 
under  this  head.  Instead  of  giving  us 
this  indispensable  definition  of  the 
question,  Professor  Hutton  has  as- 
serted that  a  certain  undefined  quan- 
tity called  Greek  is  much  greater  than 
either  of  two  other  equally  undefined 
quantities,  called  French  and  Ger- 
man, and,  without  more  ado,  he  has 
I 


hastened  triumphantly,  though  illogi- 
cally,  to  the  conclusion  that  pass  Greek 
is  or  should  be  equal  to  pass  French 
plus  pass  German  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  In  order  that  the  discus- 
sion may  proceed  intelligibly,  1 
hasten  to  supply  his  omission. 

The  curriculum  of  1890-95  shows 
that  the  scope  of  the  pass  Greek 
course  of  four  years  is,  (a)  the  trans- 
lation into  English  of  certain  texts. 
{b)  sight  translation  of  easy  Greek 
(with  the  help  of  vocabularies),  {c) 
Greek  prose  involving  a  knowledge 
of  Abbott's  Arnold's  Exercise  Book 
(or  its  equivalent). 

The  scope  of  the  pass  French 
course  is,  {a)  translation  of  certain 
texts  into  I^nglish,  {b)  sight  translation 
of  modern  French  (without  vocabu- 
laries), {c)  translation  of  English  into 
French,  {d)  composition  in  French, 
{e)  dictation,  (/)  outlines  of  history 
of  literature.  The  German  course  is 
parallel,  but  omits  original  composi- 
tion. Grammar  is  required  in  both, 
as  also  in  Greek. 

To  give  my  readers  a  still  clearer 
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idea  of  what  Professor  Hutton's 
equation  of  Greek  =  French  +  Ger- 
man means  in  the  curriculum,  I  shall 
put  down  the  fourth  year  work  by  way 
of  example  : — 

{a)  In  Greek :  Texts,  Meno,  Ion  ; 
grammar  ;  easy  sight  translation  (with 
vocabularies)  ;  English  into  Greek 
prose  (as  in  Abbott's  Arnold's  or  its 
equivalent). 

ip)  In  French ;  Texts,  Zaire,  Le 
Barbier  de  Seville,  Atala,  Ij^maux  et 
Camees,  Hernani,  Eugenie  Grandet; 
grammar ;  composition  in  French  ; 
dictation  ;  translation  of  English  into 
French  ;  sight  modern  French  (with- 
out vocabularies) ;  history  of  litera- 
ture of  the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries. 

{c)  In  German:  Texts,  Wallenstein, 
Heine's  Prosa  (selections),  Wilden- 
bruch's  Neue  Novellen,  Faust,  pt.  I.; 
grammar  ;  translation  of  English  into 
German  ;  sight  modern  German  into 
English  (without  vocabularies) ;  his- 
tory of  literature  prior  to  i8th  century. 

Expressed  in  the  terms  of  the 
equation  and  apart  from  generalities 
and  ecstasies  on  the  merits  of  Greek 
in  the  abstract,  this  means  that  it  is 
as  easy  for  the  student  to  reach  the 
pass  standard  (33  per  cent.)  in  (/^) 
and  (c)  together  as  to  obtain  the  same 
per  cent,  of  {a).  I  leave  this  astound- 
ing statement  in  the  meantime  in 
order  to  examine  the  supposed  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  equation  is 
based.  It  consists  substantially  of 
the  following  items:  (i)  Professor 
Hutton's  ipse  dixit.  This  item  ad- 
mits of  no  discussion.  (2)  The  fol- 
lowing statement  drawn  from  Profes- 
sor Hutton's  own  experience.  He 
says,  "I  have  myself  little  French  and 
less  German,  measured  by  the  hours 
I  have  given  to  these  languages  ;  yet  I 
still  find  even  now  that  I  can  translate 
French  at  sight  with  considerable  {sic) 
more  ease  than  Latin."  This  experi- 
ence is  confirmed,  we  are  told,  by  that 
of  Mr.  Dale  and  Professor  Campbell. 
Appealing  again  to  his    own  experi- 


ence. Professor  Hutton  says  of  Ger- 
man, "  After  devoting  to  it  not  one- 
hundredth,  nor,  I  think,  one  thous- 
andth part  of  the  time  given  to  clas- 
sics, I  find  not  unnaturally  that  Latin 
is  easier  now  to  me,  and,  on  the 
whole,  Greek  also  ;  though  if  I  should 
open  at  random  a  book  of  Greek  and 
German  poems,  there  would  be,  I 
believe,  a  fairly  large  minority  of 
cases  in  which  I  should  catch  the 
idea  of  the  German  more  quickly 
than  of  the  Greek."  This  is  all  very 
marvellous  and  interesting,  but  what 
does  it  prove  ?  It  might  seem  to 
prove  at  first  sight  that,  as  Mascarille 
says  in  Les  Frecieuses,  "  Les  gens  de 
qualite  savent  tout  sans  avoir  jamais 
rien  appris."  Or,  if  we  may  allow  the 
statement  of  fact  to  go  unchallenged, 
may  it  not  merely  prove  that  these 
gentlemen,  after  many  years  of  lingu- 
istic preparation  and  development  in 
Latin  and  Greek  have  acquired  with- 
out much  labour  what  is  after  all  even 
by  their  own  showing  a  very  humble 
acquaintance  with  French  ?  The 
strongest  part  of  this  evidence  is 
Professor  Hutton's  marvellous  ac- 
quaintance with  German.  He  has  de- 
voted infinitesimal  time  to  it  and  yet, 
wonderful  to  relate,  he  can  translate  it 
with  more  ease  than  Greek  in  many 
cases.  (By  the  way  I  hope  he  does  his 
Greek  no  injustice.)  Granting  all  that 
he  claims,  it  is  still  most  irrelevant  to 
the  question.  These  gentlemen  are 
not  pass-men,  and  besides,  even  if 
they  were  pass-men  and  possessed  this 
translating  knowledge  and  nothing 
more,  they  would  still  be  regularly 
plucked  at  the  annual  examinations, 
for  no  pass-man  in  French  and  Ger- 
man at  the  University  gets  through  on 
mere  translation.  It  is  the  smaller 
part  of  what  is  required  of  him.  Will 
Professor  Hutton  appeal  with  the 
same  confidence  to  his  own  knowledge 
of  what  are  made  the  real  tests  in 
pass  French  and  German,  viz.,  com- 
position, translation  of   English  into 
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French  and  dictation  ?     It  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  will  do  so.     Even  if  he 
will  and  can,  the  argument  is  none  the 
less  irrelevant.    I  lear  that  this  discus- 
sion must  prove  largely  fruitless  until 
the  friends  of  pass  Greek  try  to  realize 
the  vast  difference    which  exists  be- 
tween their  definition  of  proficiency  in 
a  language  and  the  one  upon  which 
modern  language  men  insist.     We  are 
talking  about  power  to  use  a  language 
to  express  thought  :    they  are  talking 
about  power  to  translate  it  into  English , 
with  helps.     (3)    Professor    Fletcher 
opines   that  one   can    become    more 
proficient  in  French  and  German  in  a 
given    time   than    in    Greek    alone. 
Presupposing  the  methods  at  present 
in  vogue  in  each  respectively,  this  is 
precisely    my   own    belief,    but    that 
proves   nothing    with    regard    to    the 
relative  difficulty  of  passing  the  tests 
prescribed  by  the  curriculum,  which 
is    the   question    we   are    discussing. 
Besides  it  shows  incidentally  that  the 
pass-man  in  French  and  German  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  some  per- 
manent knowledge  at  the  end  of  his 
course,  while  the  Greek  man  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  have  nothing  for  his 
labour  (and  no  one  would  admit  this 
more  readily  than  Professor  Hutton 
under  ordinary  circumstances).      (4) 
Mr.  Cody's  summing  up  needs  only 
to  be  stated  in  order  that  it  may  con- 
demn   itself.     He    says,    "  the   pass 
French  course  simply  cannot  be  made 
hard     .     .     .     it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
time  to  accomplish  it."     I  might  re 
mind    him,    however,    that    whatever 
fine  distinctions  may  exist  in  his  own 
mind    between  "time'"    and  "hard- 
ness," yet  there  are  only  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  pass-man's  day,  and,  as 
he  will  presently  see,  the  want  of  a 
longer  day    seems  to   prove  uncom- 
monly fatal  to  success  in  pass  French 
and   German.     The    number  of  wit- 
nesses called  by  Professor  Hutton  for 
the  prosecution  is  surprisingly  small, 
and,  as  I  have  shown,  the  testimony 


does  not  touch  the  question  except 
in  the  vaguest  way.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  classical  scholars  in 
Ontario,  and  among  them  those  who 
are  at  the  same  time  ripe  scholars  in 
modern  languages,  are  conspicuously 
and  ominously  absent,  (5)  There  is 
still  a  further  argument  which  for 
naivete  deserves  to  be  placed  by  it- 
self. "Would  it  not  be  easy,''  says 
Professor  Hutton,  "to  construct  whole 
sentences  of  intelligible  rational 
French,  which  could  be  translated  by 
an  intelligent,  well-read  Englishman, 
whose  knowledge  of  French  was  ac- 
quired in  a  dozen  lessons ;  simply 
owing  to  the  very  large  number  of 
words  eomtfwn  {except  for  a  Utter  of 
t7vo)  to  the  two  languages  1 ''  (Italics 
mine.)  My  fellow  teachers  of  modern 
languages  will  recognize  in  this  an  ex- 
treme restatement  of  that  venerable 
and  vulgar  error,  common  to  the  ele- 
mentary pupil  in  French,  which  it  is 
our  first  business  and  care  as  teachers 
to  eradicate.  To  find  it  used  here  as 
an  argument  makes  one  fear  greatly  for 
the  alleged  knowledge  of  the  person 
who  advances  it. 

Since  the  discussion  is  based  on 
the  revision  of  the  curriculum  for 
1890-95,  I  must  in  the  next  place  ex- 
plain what  that  document  prescribes 
as  to  the  relation  of  French  and  Ger- 
man to  Greek.  The  pass-man  is  told 
in  effect  with  reference  to  his  foreign 
languages :  "  You  must  take  Latin 
and  any  two  of  the  following  three  : 
Greek,  French,  German."  Hence 
this  curriculum  says,  "Greek  is  equal  to 
French  or  German."  Now  what  could 
have  induced  the  Senate  to  make  a 
prescription  of  this  kind  ?  The  Sen- 
ate, when  it  framed  the  above  clause, 
was  probably  not  aware  of  the  appal- 
ling politico-metaphysical  complexity 
of  its  own  motive  in  so  doing.  Here 
is  the  motive  in  all  its  horror,  as 
given  by  Professor  Hutton  (p.  45)  : 
"  The  demand  (for  equality)  then,  is 
partly  a  confusion   of  thought  intro- 
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duced  from  the  sphere  of  palitics,  and 
arising  from  a  twofold  confusion, 
partly  between  the  intrinsic  and  edu- 
cational value  of  the  subject  taught 
and  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  teach- 
ing it."  (I  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand this  fully,  and  must  leave  my 
readers  to  wrestle  with  it.)  For  my 
part,  however,  I  feel  disposed  to  favour 
the  alternative  explanation  which  Pro- 
fessor Hutton  thinks  may  possibly 
account  for  the  demand  for  equality, 
viz.,  that  the  Senate  actually  thought 
that  it  would  take  as  much  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  student  to  obtain 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  either  the 
prescribed  French  or  the  German 
course,  as  of  the  Greek.  A  glance  at 
the  requirements  of  the  curriculum 
ought  to  convince  any  one  that  the 
inherent  probability  that  this  actually 
is  the  case  is  very  great.  Such  a 
glance  will  also  exhibit  incidentally 
the  difference  between  classical  and 
modern  language  ideals  with  respect 
to  language  study.  The  main  object 
of  the  pass  Greek  course  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  turn  prescribed  Greek 
texts  into  English  with  grammar  and 
dictionary  —  the  so-called  "working 
knowledge  ''  of  Greek.  Now,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  translating  of  the 
few  texts  prescribed  may  be  done,  and 
commonly  is  done,  with  the  help  of 
"  cribs,"  and  thus  degenerates  into  a 
mere  process  of  memory,  combined 
with  the  mechanical  matching  of  the 
words  in  the  "  crib  "  with  those  in  the 
text.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  it  has 
heretofore  been  possible  to  pass  in 
Greek  on  translation  alone.  Observe 
too  that  the  easy  sight  Greek  is  ren- 
dered a  farce  by  the  help  of  vocabu- 
laries. The  above,  with  the  gram- 
mar, has  been  heretofore  the  sum  and 
substance,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing of  pass  Greek  in  the  University. 
In  1890,  however,  an  elementary 
prose  exercise-book  was  added — an 
important  change,  and,  as  I  take  it,  a 
concession  to  modern  language  meth- 


ods. But  as  this  little  book  is  spread 
over  four  years,  it  can  hardly  be  a 
very  serious  addition  to  the  labours  of 
the  student,  especially  as  it  forms,  I 
understand,  but  one  year's  work  for 
boys  in  the  higher  forms  of  our  col- 
legiate institutes. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  tests  im- 
posed in  them,  the  courses  in  French 
and  German  really  begin  where  the 
course  in  Greek  leaves  off.  Texts  are 
assigned,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  not 
the  pihe  de  7-esistqnce  at  examination 
as  in  Greek.  In  French,  for  example, 
in  addition  to  grammar,  the  candi- 
date must  read  at  sight  any  modern 
French  (without  vocabularies) ;  he 
must  also  be  able  to  use  the  language 
both  to  express  his  own  thought  in 
original  composition  and  to  translate 
any  kind  of  English  into  French  ; 
further,  he  must  understand  the  lan- 
guage when  it  is  read  to  him.  Not 
only  are  these  tests  vastly  higher  in 
their  scope  than  those  imposed  in 
Greek,  but  more  useful  to  the  student, 
for,  as  every  real  teacher  of  language 
knows,  even  the  paltry  accomplish- 
ment of  turning  either  Greek  or 
French  into  English  will  not  be  per- 
manent if  the  learner  has  not  got 
beyond  the  mere  grammar  and  die 
tionary  stage  at  which  the  teaching  01 
piss  Greek  practically  stops. 

If  Professor  Hutton's  equation  01 
Greek  =  French  -f  German  is  right, 
and  the  189095  curriculum  wrong, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  the 
work  of  preparing  the  students  for 
examination  is  much  greater  in  pass 
Greek  than  in  either  French  or  Ger- 
man. Hence,  we  should  expect 
to  find  that  the  number  of  lec- 
tures to  pass  Greek  men  in  Univer- 
sity College  is  equal  to  that  given 
in  French  and  German  together. 
Now  what  are  the  facts?  The  sum 
total  of  pass  lectures  in  Greek  in  all 
four  years  is  five ;  in  French  and 
German  together  it  is  eighteen.  It 
must    be  noted   too    that  the  Greek 
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department  is  fully  equipped  as  to 
teaching  power,  and  hence  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  all  the  lectures  neces- 
sary are  given.  French  and  German 
are  but  poorly  equipped,  and  more 
lectures  are  needed  but  cannot  be 
given.  If  Greek  requires  as  much 
labour  as  French  and  German  put 
together,  by  what  sort  of  pedagogical 
magic  do  the  instructors  in  that  branch 
crowd  into  live  lectures  the  work  for 
which  eighteen  are  admittedly  insuffi- 
cient in  French  and  German.  As  to 
the  nature  of  this  mysterious  process 
I  refer  my  readers  to  the  opinions  of 
Messrs.  Fairclough  and  Robertson 
(p.  168  of  this  article). 

Moreover,  if  Professor  Hutton's 
equation  is  right  and  the  curriculum 
wrong,  we  should  expect  to  tind  the 
percentage  of  failures  greater  in  pass 
Greek  than  in  French  or  German. 
Here,  too,  the  facts  are  against  his 
equation  and  in  favour  of  the  curricu 
lum.  At  the  last  annual  examination, 
1890,  the  failures  in  pass  classics 
were  :  first  year,  53  out  of  173  ;  sec- 
ond year,  36  out  of  112.  In  French, 
first  year,  35  out  of  79  ;  second  year, 
41  out  of  77.  German,  first  year, 
20  out  of  79.  Previous  records  per- 
ished in  the  fire  last  year,  but  would 
tell  a  similar  story. 

A  consideration  of  the  actual  de- 
mands of  the  curriculum  and  of  the 
above  facts  and  figures  ought  to  have 
led  Professor  Hutton  to  suspect  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  his 
supposed  equation  and  that  the  cur- 
riculum was  right  after  all  in  putting 
these  subjects  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
But,  judging  from  his  article,  it  ap- 
pears very  doubtful  whether  he  con- 
sidered either  the  curriculum  or  the 
facts,  for,  inspired  by  his  belief  in  the 
importance  of  his  translating  power  in 
French  and  German,  picked  up  at 
odd  moments,  he  waxes  still  more 
enthusiastic  and  declares  that  pass 
French  or  pass  German  can  only  be 
made  an  equivalent  to  pass  Greek  on 


the  cuiriculum  by  resorting  to  certain 
extraordinary  and  ingenious  expedi- 
ents, for  some  of  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  he  may  fairly  claim  patent 
right,  to  wit:  the  addition  of  "his- 
tory, archeology  .  .  .  strings  of 
authors  to  be  referred  to  and  books 
to  be  read  .  .  .  the  higher  criti- 
cism." Having  set  up  these  very 
gruesome  looking  men  of  straw,  he 
proceeds  to  knock  them  down  one 
after  another  in  the  following  style  : 
He  says  of  philology,  for  example, 
"from  the  educational  side  philology- 
has  no  practical  value  ...  it  may  be 
confidently  recommended  to  elderly 
gentlemen  with  a  little  money,  no 
occupation,  virtuous  habits,  a  sanguine 
temperament  and  a  judgment  not  too 
exact  or  exacting  in  the  measurement 
of  evidence."  I  confess  I  thought  at 
first  sight  that  this  description  of  a 
philologist  was  intended  for  a  joke,  or 
was  meant  for  a  philanthropist  of  the 
Pickwickian  type,  but  as  there  is  but 
one  professor  of  philology  in  Ontario, 
and  as  Professor  Hutton  is  particu- 
laily  well  acquainted  with  him,  we 
must,  I  suppose,  accept  the  descrip- 
tion as  authentic,  only  lamenting  the 
fact  that  one  who  fills  the  philologist's 
chair  should  express  such  contempt 
for  the  science  he  is  paid  to  teach. 
But  to  return,  who  has  ever  proposed 
to  make  the  pass  French  or  German 
course  difficult  by  this  method  ?  As 
a  member  of  Senate,  Professor  Hutton 
must  know  that  after  years  of  effort 
honour  modern  languages  have  only 
just  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  such 
extraneous  matter  as  honour  History 
and  Ethnology,  and  that  the  courses 
now  (both  pass  and  honour)  demand 
almost  nothing  beyond  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  itself.  To  come  to 
facts,  I  ask  him  to  point  out  to  the 
educational  public  which  of  the  re- 
quirements of  either  the  pass  or 
honour  courses  in  French  and  Ger- 
man he  objects  to  on  pedagogical 
principles.     He  will  look  in  vain  for 
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"  history,  archaeology,"  or  any  of  the 
other  foohsh  expedients  wliich  he 
suggests ;  and  moreover,  if  he  attempts 
to  re-impose  what  has  been  discarded 
after  a  long  struggle  as  useless  he  will 
meet  with  the  opposition  of  modern 
language  men  at  least. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  French  or  a 
German  course  equal  to  one  in  Greek 
without  the  above  devices,  I  would 
refer  Professor  Hutton  to  the  practice 
in  Harvard  University.  If  it  is  possi- 
ble to  establish  such  an  equality  there 
it  is  possible  here.  At  Harvard,  as 
"  advanced  subjects ''  (part  of  the 
matriculation  test),  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German  are  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  I  quote  here  an 
explanatory  remark  from  a  speech  by 
President  Eliot.  He  says  :  "  We  re- 
quire for  admission  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, besides  a  knowledge  of  certain 
elementary  subjects,  the  passing  of 
examinations  in  at  least  two  advanced 
subjects.  Now  the  advanced  sub- 
jects used  to  be  .  .  .  only  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  but  in  1887  we 
put  French  and  German  on  a  perfect 
equalit)'."  Comment  is  needless.  I 
v;ill  only  add  that  many  years  ago  a 
pass-man  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
also  was  allowed  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  an  option  between  Latin 
and  Greek  on  the  one  hand,  and 
French  and  German  on  the  other, 
and  that  without  the  extraneous  mat- 
ter aforesaid. 

The  friends  of  pass  Greek  appear 
to  have  thought  that  the  1890-95 
curriculum  struck  a  terrible  blow  at 
Greek.  Professor  Hutton  alludes  to 
the  "abstract  injustice  and  practical 
mischief  "'  of  the  changes  made.  He 
says  again,  "  the  last  curriculum 
(1885-90)  made  their  yoke  easy,  and 
the  new  curriculum  has  diminished 
their  yoke."  Mr.  Cody,  too,  owing 
to  an  ignorance  of  the  curriculum, 
which  is  perhaps  pardonable  in  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  inexperience,  is  quite 


sure  that  certain  very  baneful  effects 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  new  cur- 
riculum. These  false  impressions, 
under  which  doubtless  many  others 
labour,  are  worth  correcting.  Profes- 
sor Hutton's  whole  article  indeed 
was  founded  on  a  false  impression. 
He  starts  out  by  assuming  that  the 
old  curriculum  (1885  90)  said  :  "pass 
Greek  is  equal  to  pass  French  and 
pass  German,  plus  a  little  more."  I 
observe  that  he  has  since  then  stated 
in  T/ie  Mail  that  this  was  a  miscon- 
ception, as  indeed  it  was,  and  a  very 
gross  one.  If  he  had  read  the  1885- 
90  curriculum  beforehand,  or  better 
still,  if  he  had  understood  it,  all  this 
expenditure  of  printer's  ink  might 
have  been  spared.  Now,  what  did 
the  1885-90  curriculum  really  say? 
It  said  in  effect,  though  the  wording 
was  somewhat  obscure  :  "  Pass-men 
must  take,  in  the  first  and  second 
years,  any  two  of  the  three  languages 
(Greek,  French,  German),  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  Greek  of 
French  -f  German.  "  The  new  cur- 
riculum said  in  effect  :  "  Pass-men 
must  take  in  all  four  years  any  two  of 
the  three  (Greek,  French,  German)." 
With  this  statement  of  the  facts  before 
us,  what  becomes  of  the  supposed  ill 
effects  upon  Greek  in  the  schools  ? 
A  high  school  boy  asking  in  1885- 
90,  "Can  I  get  my  B.A.  degree  with 
Latin,  French  and  German  and  with- 
out Greek?"  is  answered  by  the 
curriculum,  "  Yes."  Precisely  the 
same  answer  is  given  to  precisely  the 
same  question  by  the  curriculum  of 
1890-95.  The  new  curriculum  did 
little  else  than  re-state  the  require- 
ments in  other  words,  but  in  words 
which  deprived  pass  Greek  of  its  cer- 
tificate to  a  superiority  which  does 
not  actually  exist.  The  loss  of  this 
certificate  is,  I  fancy,  the  chief  griev- 
ance of  the  champions  of  pass  Greek. 
Surely  they  will  not  argue  now  that  a 
boy  in  the  schools  will  be  turned 
away  from  Greek  to  French  and  Ger- 
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man,  when  it  is  seen  that  both  new 
curriculum  and  old  permit  him  to 
take  French  and  German  all  through 
instead  of  Greek,  and  that  both  new 
curriculum  and  old  tell  him  he  must 
take  either  French  or  German  in  the 
first  and  second  year  whether  he  takes 
Greek  or  not. 

Since  the  discussion  began  the 
aspect  of  the  question  has  been  com- 
pletely changed  and  complicated  by 
the  action  of  the  Senate  last  month. 
A  statute,  introduced  by  Professor 
Hutton,  was  then  passed,  by  which, 
in  all  four  years  of  the  course,  pass 
Greek  is  made  equal  to  French  plus 
German.  If  my  readers  will  turn 
back  to  p.  162  they  will  see  what  a 
preposterous  equivalence  this  is  for 
the  fourth  year.  It  is  equally  so  in 
the  lower  years,  i^s  the  curriculum 
stands  at  the  present  moment,  taking 
the  whole  four  years,  we  get  contrasts 
like  the  following:  565  pp.  of  Greek 
texts  =  4, 1 70  pp.  French  and  German 
texts ;  Abbott's  Arnold's  Exercise 
Book  =  Original  French  Composition 
+  the  translating  of  English  to  French 
+  the  translation  of  English  to  Ger- 
man ;  easy  sight  Greek  (with  vocabu- 
laries) =  translation  of  any  modern 
French  +  translation  of  any  modern 
German.  The  power  to  understand 
French  and  German,  when  read,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  history  of  literature 
are  not  balanced  by  anything  in  Greek, 
even  in  name.  But  nothing,  I  think, 
makes  the  pretended  equivalence 
quite  so  absurd  as  the  contrast  in 
lectures  already  referred  to — five  in 
pass  Greek,  eighteen  in  pass  French 
and  German. 

These  contrasts,  absurd  as  they 
may  seem,  are  perhaps  not  the  worst 
feature  of  the  present  situation.  Since 
at  least  the  year  1857,  and  continu- 
ously up  to  the  present  time,  the 
curriculum  has  said  that  no  pass  man 
should  get  the  degree  of  B.A.  without 
at  least  two  years  study  of  a  modern 
language,    whether   taking    Greek   or 


not.  For  a  considerable  period  not 
merely  two  but  four  years'  study 
of  a  modern  language  was  demanded. 
This  principle  was  at  that  early 
date  deliberately  laid  down.  The 
reasons  for  doing  so,  given  in  a  con- 
vocation speech  by  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul, 
then  President,  part  of  which  I  quote, 
are  as  sound  to-day  as  they  then 
were,  and  one  can  only  wonder  at  the 
breadth  of  view  and  progressiveness 
of  those  earlier  times  in  such  painful 
contrast  with  the  counsels  which  now 
prevail.  He  says:  "The  objection 
limits  itself  to  the  Modern  Languages 
and  the  Natural  Sciences.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  I  would  state  that  we 
have  added  only  those  subjects  which, 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  made 
the  greatest  progress  and  the  utility  of 
which  has  been  so  universally  recog- 
nized that  they  are  essential  elements 
of  a  good  education  (applause).  Is  it 
desirable  that  we  should  send  forth  our 
graduates  without  any  knowledge  of 
those  modern  languages,  which  are 
now  so  important?"  (Professor  Hut- 
ton  and  the  Senate  say  now  that  we 
should  do  so.)  "There  is  no  scholar 
who  omitted  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  modern  languages,  but  who  has 
had  cause  for  deep  regret.  What 
scholar,  for  example,  ignorant  of  the 
German,  in  which  the  very  highest 
thoughts  within  the  range  of  human 
intellect  are  to  be  found,  but  has 
suffered  from  the  loss?  ''  and  more  in 
the  same  strain.  This  principle,  so 
wisely  laid  down,  has  been  adhered 
to  continuously  for  upwards  of  thirty- 
five  years.  But  the  Senate,  by  its  recent 
action  under  Professor  Hutton's  direc- 
tion, reverses  all  this  and  turns  the 
hands  back  on  the  dial  so  that  they 
now  point  to  the  year  of  grace  1857 
or  earlier.  Inside  the  Senate  and 
outside  of  it,  the  educational  public 
has  been  deploring  for  years  the  dis- 
gracefully low  pass  standard,  and  yet 
the  Senate  has  now  further  reduced 
that  standard.     On  this  ground  alone. 
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it  is  impossible  to  see  how  that  body 
can  maintain  the  position  it  has  taken. 
The  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
its  extraordinary  action  is  one  hardly 
creditable  to  it.  viz.,  that  it  did 
not  inquire  into  or  understand  the 
force  of  the  statute  in  question  before 
voting  on  it.  This  explanation  is  but 
a  sorry  one  at  best,  but  friends  of 
education  will,  I  hope,  more  readily 
believe  that  the  Senate  has  made  a 
blunder  than  that  it  has  deliberately 
determined  to  repudiate  its  own  re- 
cord and  to  materially  lower  its  pass 
standard. 

There  are  also  other  serious  com- 
plications. The  French  and  German  , 
courses  were  increased  in  1890,  when 
each  of  these  subjects  was  made 
equal  to  Greek,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
possible  cause  of  complaint.  These 
courses  still  stand  unrevised.  By  the 
volte-face  of  last  month  each  of  them 
has  only  half  the  value  as  compared 
with  Greek  which  it  had  when  the 
curriculum  was  framed.  The  Senate 
declares  in  1891  that  its  conclusions 
of  1890  were  wrong  by  50  per  cent.,  a 
very  serious  admission  for  a  body 
which  might  be  expected  to  have  some 
regard  for  its  own  reputation.  More- 
over, students  of  Orientals,  who  by  the 
1890  curriculum  were  allowed  to  com- 
bine Greek  and  Hebrew,  now  find 
themselves  in  the  unfortunate  position 
of  being  obliged  to  take  Hebrew,  if  at 
all,  as  an  extra  subject  for  which  they 
get  no  credit.  In  fact  the  whole 
situation  is  so  indefensible  from  every 
point  of  view  that  the  Senate  cannot 
possibly  leave  the  curriculum  in  its 
present  condition.  An  early  re-revis- 
ion may  be  looked  for. 

3.  The  present  position  and  pros- 
pects of  Greek.  . 

Professor  Hutton  in  his  article 
admits  (p.  87)  that  the  numbers 
in  pass  Greek  in  the  University 
have  fallen  off  some  fifty  per  cent, 
n  ten  years,  and  for  this  unfortunate 
condition   of    affairs    he  blames    the  I 


option  which  has  existed  now  for 
some  years  between  Greek,  French 
and  German.  Pass  Greek  is  evi- 
dently in  evil  case,  /'//  extremis  as  it 
were,  but  the  curriculum  is  not  to 
blame,  at  least  so  think  some  of  the 
more  enlightened  classical  men,  as  I 
shall  presently  show.  If  pass  Greek 
is  to  be  saved,  its  friends  had  better 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  its  malady 
rather  than  occupy  themselves  in 
forcing  from  the  Senate  by  surprise  or 
strategy  a  certificate  of  health  and 
vigour  which  do  not  exist.  At  any 
rate  dissolution  will  not  be  delayed 
for  long  by  a  malicious  attempt  to 
cripple  a  vigorous  but  inoffensive 
neighbour.  No  adjustment  of  the  cur- 
riculum can  avail  to  save  a  subject 
which  after  three  years  of  preparation 
(see  p.  46)  and  four  years  in  college 
leaves  the  student  such  meagre  per- 
manent results.  As  to  suggestions  tor 
saving  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
moribund,  I  shall  not  offer  my  own 
advice,  but  I  commend  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  Professor  Hutton 
and  the  other  friends  of  pass  Greek 
the  following  brief  quotations  from 
recent  articles  in  this  magazine  on  this 
very  theme,  from  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  classical 
teachers  in  Ontario.  These  quota- 
tions indicate  more  clearly  than  I 
should  dare  to  do  the  nature  of  the 
malady  and  the  hope  of  cure.  Mr. 
Fairclough,  Lecturer  on  Greek,  Uni- 
versity College,  says  in  Sept.,  1890  : 
"  Of  late  years  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  position  and  teaching 
of  modern  languages  .  .  .  the 
teachers  and  professors  of  French  and 
German  have  shown  such  enterprise 
and  enthusiasm,  and  have  made  such 
progress  in  methods  of  instruction 
that  their  Latin  and  Greek  brethren, 
who  used  to  turn  up  their  classical 
noses  with  scorn  at  anything  Teutonic 
or  Romance,  now  humbly  crave  par- 
don and  sue  for  pedagogical  enlight- 
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enment."  He  pertinently  asks  wheth- 
er one  of  our  students  after  six  or 
seven  long  years  devoted  to  Latin 
and  Greek  has  mastered  more  than 
the  barest  elements,  whether  he 
can  even  translate  into  English,  or 
whether  he  can  without  fear  and 
trembling  explain  the  meaning  of  a 
line  from  Virgil  or  Horace  or  Homer. 
Mr.  Fairclough  in  sorrow  is  forced  to 
give  a  negative  answer. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Robertson,  Owen  Sound, 
says  in  addressing  his  fellow-teachers 
in  this  magazine  (Oct.,  1890):  "As 
things  are  going  now,  even  if  fortune, 
to  whom,  rather  than  to  any  efforts  of 


yours,  you  owe  what  influence  remains 
to  you,  should  in  the  shifting  scenes 
of  educational  affairs,  offer  you  your 
former  proud  position,  you  could  not 
retain  it,  so  hopelessly  antiquated 
are  your  methods.  What  then  do  I 
urge  ?  That  you  put  away  the  many 
obsolete  methods  still  in  vogue,  that 
you  come  to  some  agreement  about 
the  objects  you  should  have  in  view 
and  the  best  means  of  attaining  them, 
and  that  you  try  to  bring  it  about  that 
there  be  proper  examination  of  what 
is  done  :  for  the  way  in  which  the 
thing  is  now  managed  is  a  perfect 
farce." 
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BUT  the  physical  sciences,  it  will 
be  said,  elevate  us  to  the  world 
of  forms  ;  they  give  to  our  young  men 
just  the  groundwork  which  they  need; 
they  give  them  the  habit  of  observing, 
of  experimenting  and  of  drawing  in- 
ductions. An  optical  illusion,  pointed 
out  by  more  than  one  philosopher 
from  Herbert  to  Guyau.  It  is  imag- 
ined that  the  teaching  of  the  sciences 
ex  professo,  as  they  are  taught  in  our 
colleges,  develops  the  same  qualities 
of  mind  as  were  necessary  to  our 
great  thinkers  ^vho  established  and 
advanced  the  sciences.  The  teaching 
of  the  sciences,  even  the  physical  and 
the  natural,  does  indeed  develop  the 
memory  and  power  of  deductive 
reasoning,  but  very  slightly  the  in- 
ductive power  or  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation or  of  hypothesis,  which,  how- 
ever, are  precisely  the  great  sources 
of  all  discovery.  Call  to  mind  the 
series   of  guesses,  of   trials,  and  hy- 

*  Translated  for  the  Knox  College  Monthly 
from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mvndes,  by  Prof. 
G.  D.  Ferguson,  Queen's  University,  Kings- 
ton. 


potheses,  which  resulted  in  Pascal's 
being  able  to  formulate  the  laws  of 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  a  series 
which  goes  back  to  Galileo  and  Tor- 
ricelli.  What  does  the  teacher  of 
physics  in  any  of  our  colleges  do 
now  ?  Does  he  make  inductions^ 
observations  and  hypotheses  ?  Not 
at  all.  He  does  not  detail  to  his 
pupils  the  induction  series.  He  take& 
the  inverse  course  ;  he  details  dog- 
matically the  theory  of  the  weight  of 
the  air,  and  he  deduces  its  principal 
consequences,  and  he  gives  new  de- 
ductions to  be  worked  out  under  the 
form  of  problems.  Among  his 
students  there  is  no  development  of 
the  mind  of  a  Torricelli,  of  a  Galileo 
or  of  a  Pascal.  He  tells  them  that 
the  atmosphere  is  heavy — that  this  is 
demonstrated  ;  that  the  earth  turns — 
this  too  is  demonstrated.  Perhaps, 
apropos  of  these  two  important  ques- 
tions, he  recounts  to  them  a  little  of 
their  history ;  and  this  is  of  some 
value  to  the  theory  taught,  because  it 
is  a  good  example  of  the  intellectuat 
process    which    leads    to    discovery. 
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The  teaching  of  the  sciences  ex 
cathedra  and  science  itself  are  things 
so  different  that  the  one  may  be  re- 
garded as  so  much  opposed  to  the 
other  as  the  active  is  opposed  to  the 
passive,  or  invention  to  memory. 

Now,  however,  let  us  see  in  its 
working  this  intellectual  gymnastics, 
for  which  these  young  men,  according 
to  Spencer,  Bain  and  Huxley,  are  in- 
debted to  the  teaching  of  the  positive 
sciences. 

A  learned  professor  of  chemistry 
enters  his  class-room,  the  subject  of 
his  lecture  is  affinity.  The  students 
take  their  pens  and  are  all  attention. 

"  In  order,"  the  professor  begins, 
"  to  explain  the  union  of  simple,  but 
different  bodies,  comprised  in  the 
same  molecule,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  a  force, 
which  has  at  first  brought  them  in 
contact  with  one  another,  and  which 
maintains  this  union  when  it  has 
once  been  effected.  This  force  is 
called  'affinity.'"'  The  pupil,  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  the  nature  of 
this  force,  which  maintains  the  union 
of  the  bodies,  writes  as  rapidly  as 
possible  some  verbal  definition,  which 
he  endeavours  to  store  in  his  memory. 
"  Let  us  now  examine  the  character 
of  this  affinity  and  the  principal 
causes  which  modify  it."  The  pupil 
writes— character— causes  which  modi- 
fy. The  professor  continues,  "  In 
order  that  there  should  be  this  affinity 
between  two  bodies  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  contact ;  a  very 
simple  experiment  will  show  this. 
Here  is  a  solution  of  barytes  in  water, 
and  here  is  a  rod,  the  end  of  which 
I  will  dip  into  sulphuric  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid  and  barytes  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  combine  and  form  a 
white  substance  known  as  the  sulphate 
of  barytes."  Another  name  to  be  en- 
graved on  the  memory.  "  I  approach 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  but  you  see  no  combination 
has  been  effected.     Now,  however,  I 


touch  the  solution  of  barytes,  and  as 
the  result  of  the  contact  you  observe 
the  sulphate  of  barytes  is  produced. 
It  appears  in  the  glass  under  the  form 
of  a  white  insoluble  powder."  *  The 
pupils  look,  and  the  whole  scientific 
effort,  the  entire  induction,  the  whole 
result  of  the  experiment  is,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  the  presence  of  a 
white  powder  in  the  water.  Certainly 
the  experiment  is  interesting,  perhaps 
amusing.  What,  however,  has  it 
done  for  the  pupils  ?  Has  it  afforded 
them  the  very  least  initiation  into  the 
methods  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  beautiful  law  of  affinity, 
or  the  philosophic  connection  of 
forces  with  one  another,  or  the 
marvellous  transformation  of  the  one 
into  the  other.  Each  experiment,  in 
physics  or  chemistry,  however  ingeni- 
ous it  may  be,  is  quite  determined 
and  regulated  beforehand  ;  it  unfolds 
itself  as  a  description  before  specta- 
tors who  are  absolutely  passive.  They 
are  not  experimenters  because  they 
have  watched  its  performance.  They 
may  have  seen  the  turning  of  the 
wheel  of  an  electric  machine,  or  the 
process  of  forming  a  vacuum  by  the 
means  of  an  air  pump,  or  that  a 
heated  ball  cannot  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  ring,  through  which  it 
passed  a  little  before.  All  this  is 
very  well,  but  teaching  by  aspect  is 
not  teaching  by  action ;  our  pupils  do 
not  act,  they  look,  they  take  notes, 
and  perhaps  they  write  them  out  ; 
but  it  is  wholly  limited  to  the  taking 
of  notes  and  seizing  certain  phrases. 
The  mind  has  scarcely  any  further 
development  even  in  a  scientific  con- 
nection. 

But  take  the  case  ot  natural  history. 
Here,  indeed,  the  pupils  come  to 
learn,  to  observe,  and  to  know  things 
and,  as  Mr.  Blanchard  insists,  "  men." 

Let  us  again  listen.  "  After  what 
we  said  in  our  last  lecture  concerning 

*A  lecture  delivered  in  the  Great  Lyceum 
at  Paris. 
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the  place  which  the  nourishing  fluids 
fill  in  the  animal  economy,  and  the 
influence  which  respiration  exercises 
on  the  physical  properties  of  these 
fluids,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be 
in  continual  movement,  in  order  that 
all  parts  of  the  body  may  receive  the 
materials  necessary  for  their  nutrition. 
This  movement  constitutes  that  which 
physiologists  call  the  circulation  of 
the  blood."  We  may  here  note  the 
change  from  the  inductive  and  ex- 
perimental method  to  the  deductive 
and  dogmatic  method  in  the  teaching 
of  the  sciences.  Instead  of  telling  us 
by  what  prodigies  of  patience  and  of 
intelligence  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  has  been  discovered,  we  are 
merely  told,  "  It  is  evident  that  the 
blood  ought  to  circulate  and  in  fact 
does  circulate.''  Or  it  is  merely  added. 
This  phenomenon  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  discovery  of  it  is 
due  to  Harvey,  who  was  physician  to 
Charles  I.,  King  of  England  (16 18)." 
Presented  in  this  way  this  fact,  more 
important  than  a  battle,  remains  a 
mere  dead  detail  —  another  little 
weight  for  the  memory.  "  Among 
the  higher  animals  the  circulation 
takes  place  in  the  interior  of  what 
has  a  very  complicated  appearance — 
composed,  first,  of  a  system  of  canals 
or  of  numerous  tubes," — and  then  fol- 
lows a  minute  description,  illustrated 
by  anatomical  sections,  but  without 
any  of  those  experiments  which  are 
the  support  of  the  teaching  of  physics. 
The  pupils  look  on,  and  they  try  to 
fix  in  their  memory  the  different 
names  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  and 
their  definitions.  They  will  not  here, 
any  more  than  in  the  previous  case, 
have  called  into  exercise  any  other 
faculty  than  memory,  which,  while 
their  fingers  have  written  mechanic- 
ally on  the  paper,  will  have  written, 
not  less  mechanically,  in  the  circum- 
locutions of  their  brains,  a  certain 
number  of  facts  and  of  words.  And 
yet  certain  scientific  men  smile  at  the 


pupil  who  makes  Latin  verse  or  writes 
a  Latin  composition.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  without  paradox, 
that  the  scientific  spirit — that  is  to 
say,  the  spirit  of  induction,  of  research, 
of  foresight,  of  hypothesis,  of  observa- 
tion, of  guessing,  of  ingenuity,  and  of 
patience — the  patience  of  a  Newton, 
is  more  developed  by  the  study  of 
grammar  and  of  literature  than  by 
the  study  of  the  sciences.  In  order 
to  analyze  a  sentence,  to  seize  prop- 
erly its  meaning,  or  to  translate  his 
own  thoughts  into  expressions  which 
shall  convey  his  ideas,  especially  if  it 
should  be  in  any  of  the  ancient 
languages,  the  pupil  will  require  to 
make  inductions,  to  observe,  to  make 
attempts,  to  experiment,  to  exercise 
his  ingenuity,  to  make  suppositions 
and  hypotheses  of  every  kind.  And 
this  exercise  will  render  him  more 
like  the  inventor  of  the  thermometer 
or  of  the  barometer,  than  if  he  assisted, 
from  a  distance,  seated  on  the  bench 
of  his  class,  at  the  construction  of  a 
theremometer  or  a  barometer.  All 
the  summaries  of  a  pupil  of  science 
are,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  scientific  invention  and  of 
speculation,  not  worth  a  translation, 
a  composition  or  the  making  of 
Latin  verse.  The  spirit  of  acuteness 
is  more  necessary  for  the  physicist, 
for  the  naturalist,  or  the  geometri- 
cian himself  than  the  geometric 
spirit.  During  all  the  time  he  was  at 
Eton,  Gladstone  read  Homer,  and 
wrote  Latin  verse,  and  was  scarcely 
taught  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 
Let  us  reverse  matters,  and  suppose 
that  his  literary  studies  were  neglected, 
but  that  he  was  well  grounded  in 
arithmetic  ;  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  he  would  have  made  the  incompar- 
able minister  of  finance  he  afterwards 
became.  Claude  Bernard  began  by 
writing  pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  ex- 
perimenting ideally  on  characters,  be- 
fore experimenting  really  on  organisms. 
There  is,   however,  very  great  ex- 
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aggeration  as  to  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion which  is  believed  to  be  developed 
by  the  study  of  external  facts.  The 
elements  of  geology  are  taught  to  our 
pupils  of  the  sixth  class.  "  Silicious 
stones,"  says  the  programme,  "  rock 
crystal,  agate,  silex,  flints,  millstones, 
sandstone,  granite,  the  complex  struc- 
ture of  granite,  sand,  pebbles,  plaster 
of  Paris.'  In  the  programme  for  the 
fifth  form  we  find,  "  Stratified  and 
unstratified  rocks,  trilobites,  moUusks 
and  fossil  fishes,  silurian  strata,  slate, 
Devonian  strata,  the  marbles  of  the 
Pyrenees,  secondary  strata,  ammon- 
ites, belemnites,  triassic  formation, 
rock  salt,  and  gypsum,  Jurassic  form- 
ation, oolithic  limestones."  The  best 
thing  in  this  programme  is  the  ex- 
cursions into  the  country,  for  which 
it  affords  the  pretext.  But  we  are  no 
better  able  "  to  observe  men," — to 
discern  and  direct  character — because 
we  can  tell  the  nature  of  a  stratum,  or 
distinguish  a  piece  of  quartz,  or  have 
learnt  all  sorts  of  learned  names,  or 
have  made  a  herbarium,  or  counted 
the  petals  of  a  flower.  To  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  carefully  examin- 
ing the  world  around  us  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  that  we  have  also 
acquired  the  power  of  looking  within 
us,  A  great  naturalist  may  be  the 
most  ingenious  of  men  and  of  psycho- 
logists. This  is  by  no  means  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  study  of  animals 
indeed  may  approach  more  nearly  the 
study  of  man,  but  we  can  scarcely 
expect  that  children  should  be  careful 
students  of  animals.  Besides,  animal 
psychology  is  more  difficult  than 
human  psychology.  The  studies  of 
natural  history,  which  are  of  all  the 
most  passive,  on  account  of  the 
purely  descriptive  and  narrative  char- 
acter which  they  assume  in  a  course 
of  instruction,  constitute  knowledge 
rather  than  science.  They  serve  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  memory,  of 
affording  amusement,  and  of  driving 
away  ennui,  or  we  may  regard  them 


as  studies  of  practical  utility,  but  they 
have  no  educative  value,  unless  it  be 
on  their  poetic  and  philosophic  side 
— a  point  of  view  from  which  they  are 
not  considered. 

The  third  defect  which  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  teaching  the  sciences  is 
that  which  we  call  particularism, 
which  confines  each  science  within  its 
own  domain,  without  connecting  it 
with  others,  or  regarding  it  from  a 
synthetic  point  of  view.  As  it  is  at 
present  our  teaching  of  the  sciences 
in  their  multiplied  and  isolated  forms, 
is  a  second  Tower  of  Babel,  added  to 
that  of  the  course  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  or  of  ancient  and 
modern  history.  Taught  each  in  its 
own  idiom  they  present  a  series  of 
specialties  which  unroll  themselves 
before  the  pupil.  The  knowledge 
which  consists  of  facts  furnished  in  a 
fragmentary  form  and  detached  from 
one  another  has  no  longer  a  scientific 
consistency,  nor  an  educative  value. 
Just  as  our  intellectual  faculties  seek 
for  a  unity  of  principle,  so  our  moral 
faculties  seek  to  bring  various  ends 
under  the  unity  of  the  highest  good. 
If  the  instruction  which  is  given  does 
not  lead  to  that  unity  whence  comes 
our  conception  of  the  great  laws  of 
the  world  and  society,  it  will  fail  lo 
make  us  understand  the  ideal  end  of 
life,  and  cannot  make  science  lead 
us  to  it.  But  in  this  way  the  different 
scientific  studies  lose  not  only  their 
supreme  verity  and  beauty,  but  also 
their  morality.  They  are  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  same  evils  as  at 
present  affect  literature  and  art.  We 
must  be  struck  with  what  is  called  the 
"  subjectivism  ''  of  our  litterateurs, 
our  poets,  our  artists,  our  critics, 
each  occupied  with  the  Ego,  with  his 
own  impressions,  with  his  own 
personality  more  or  less  limited. 
There  is  an  egoism  in  literature,  in 
poetry,  in  art ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  intellectual  egoism  may  not  at 
length  find  its  way  even  into  science. 


"  Canst  TJwii  Guide  Arcturus!' 
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The  lowering  of  the  mental  stand- 
ard, which  results  from  the  extreme 
division  of  labour,  extends  to  those 
who  are  to  instruct  others.  "The 
mind  of  a  man  becomes  inevitably 
shrunken,"  says  Stuart  Mill,  "  and  he 
loses  all  interest  in  the  great  ends  of 
humanity,  when  all  his  tho.ights  turn 
to  the  classification  of  a  small  number 
of  insects,  or  to  the  resolving  ot  a  few 
equations,  just  as  much  as  if  he  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  the  points 
or  the  heads  of  pins.''  Specialism, 
inclined  to  separate  each  study  from 
all  others,  is  the  fault  of  too  many  of 
our  savants,  who,  contrary  to  their 
interests,  have  a  decided  aversion  to 
large  philosophic  views.  The  speci- 
alties which  receive  their  entire  atten 
tion,  the  wheels,  infinitesimally  small, 
which  they  are  employed  in  turning 
in  the  great  social  machine,  prevent 
them  from  having  the  sentiment  of  a 
complete  unity,  or  even  of  the  unity 
of  one  science  with  others.  Yet  it  is 
this  sentiment  which  constitutes  public 
opinion.  Hence  their  work  becomes 
"a  simple  tribute  to  material  neces- 
sity "  instead  of  being  the  happy  ful- 
filling of  a  social  duty. 


Our  system  of  education  is  no  more 
in  keeping  with  the  positivist  concep- 
tion than  with  the  idealistic.  Auguste 
Comte  says  :  "  The  first  and  essential 
condition  of  positive  education,  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  moral,  ought  to  con- 
sist in  a  vigorous  universality."  He 
expressly  desires  "  an  education 
capable  of  varied  extension,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  system  always  identical 
and  equal."  What  is  universal  in 
the  sciences  is,  according  to  him,  to 
be  found  in  their  spirit,  in  their 
methods  and  their  great  results  ;  this 
is  the  positive  ground-work  of  scien- 
tific education,  and  so  Auguste  Comte 
saw,  in  the  specialism  of  studies,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  growing 
evils  which  are  retarding  a  moral  and 
intellectual  renaissance  in  France, 
and  he  held  that  all  the  forces  of 
society  ought  to  be  employed  in 
opposing  such  a  direction  being  given 
to  our  intellectual  forces.  There  is 
but  one  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  it  is 
in  an  education  at  once  broad  and 
general,  and  at  the  same  time  uni- 
fied, and  which  may  serve  as  the 
common  ground -work  for  ulterior 
specialties. 


"CANST  THOU  GUIDE  ARCTURUS?" 


BY    E.   W.   MAUNDER. 


A  FEW  months  ago  the  Astronomer 
Royal  announced  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
then  the  President,  that  a  new  cata- 
logue of  stars  had  just  been  published 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich  ; 
not  the  first  by  any  means  which  has 
been  issued  from  that  institution,  for 
it  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
regular  duty  of  its  chief  to  prepare 
such  catalogues  at  convenient  inter- 
vals of  time. 

It  does  not  seem   likely  at  the  first 
glance  that  there  could  be  anything 


in  such  a  publication  of  interest  to 
any  but  a  professional  astronomer. 
And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  only  our  ignorance  which  hinders 
us  from  seeing  a  wonder  and  a 
romance  on  every  page,  for  every 
line  is  the  register  of  a  sun  ;  a  sun 
in  many  cases  larger  than  our  own, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  are 
probably  the  centres  of  systems  of 
planets  not  less  beautiful  and  complex 
than  that  of  which  our  world  is  a 
member. 

We  judge  that  it  must  be  so,  for  in 
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the  instances  in  which  we  are  able  to 
pick  up  Httle  fragments  of  informa- 
tion about  some  star,  we  rarely  fail  to 
find  the  result  full  of  wonder  and 
interest.*  Let  us  take  the  case  of  one 
star  from  this  Greenwich  catalogue, 
and  see  if  it  will  not  prove  an  exam- 
ple of  this  kind.  We  will  take  this 
one.  "No.  2214,  16  Bootis,  a,"  better 
known  by  its  name  of  "  Arcturus," 
as  our  text ;  not  chosen  at  random, 
for  it  was  this  star  that  first  taught 
men  that  the  so-called  "  fixed  "  stars 
had  movements  of  their  own.  Run- 
ning the  eye  across  the  page,  we  find 
in  the  columns  headed  "  Annual 
Proper  Motion,"  the  entries,  "  — 
o'^.o799  "  and  "  +  I'^gj-j,"  and  we 
notice  that  these  are  larger  than  the 
corresponding  entries  for  other  stars. 
For  Arcturus  seems  to  us  to  move 
more  swiftly  across  the  sky  than  any 
other  of  the  brighter  stars.  True  the 
eye  alone  could  never  detect  its  mo 
tion  in  a  single  year,  or  even  in 
several  years  ;  but  its  drift  is  most 
perceptible  in  a  telescope,  and  in  the 
course  of  generations  its  change  of 
place  becomes  evident  even  to  the 
unaided  eye.  In  eight  hundred  years 
it  will  traverse  a  portion  of  the  sky 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  full  moon  ; 
in  the  two  thousand  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  first 
catalogue  of  which  we  know — that  of 
Hipparchus — it  has  travelled  two  and 
a  half  times  that  distance. 

Already  we  have  drawn  upon  three 
countries  for  our  information.  The 
"annual  proper  motion,"  the  appar- 
ent distance  in  the  sky,  that  is  to  say, 
which  Arcturus  traverses  in  a  year 
has  been  deduced  by  a  German 
astronomer  from  a  comparison  of  a 
Greenwich  catalogue  of  the  last  cen- 
tury with  a  Russian  one  of  this.  For 
further  information  we  cross  the  Atlan 

*The  Gresham  Lecturer  on  Astronomy, 
the  Rev,  E.  Ledger,  gave  this  spring  a 
course  of  four  lectures  on  a  single  star — 
Sirius. 


tic,  and  Dr.  Elkin,  of  the  Yale  Col- 
lege Observatory,  informs  us  in  his 
annual  report  of  date  June  7,  1888, 
that  the  "annual  parallax"  of  Arctu- 
rus is  "  +  o".oi8." 

"  Dry  figures  again,"  but  their  mean- 
ing is  a  most  marvellous  one.  They 
mean  that  as  viewed  from  the  dis- 
tance of  Arcturus,  the  entire  orbit  of 
the  earth  around  the  sun  would  look 
no  larger  than  the  circumference  of  a 
halfpenny  when  looked  at  from  a 
station  ninety  miles  away.  Note  that 
it  is  not  the  huge  bulk  of  the  earth  ; 
no,  nor  even  that  of  the  sun,  more 
than  one  hundred  times  greater  in 
diameter,  which  would  appear  of  this 
infinitesimal  size  as  seen  from  Arctu- 
rus, but  the  entire  orbit  of  the  earth, 
186  millions  of  miles  across.  It  is 
this  distance,  utterly  beyond  our 
powers  to  realize  as  it  is,  which  would 
be  so  dwarfed  by  the  vast  interval 
which  divides  us  from  Arcturus  as  to 
seem  no  larger  than  a  halfpenny 
would  appear  if  set  up  on  the  cross  of 
St.  Paul's  and  looked  at,  say  from 
Leicester.! 

It  may  be  asked  how  we  know  how 
large  the  orbit  of  the  earth  would 
appear  to  be  as  seen  from  Arcturus. 
We  know  it  because  the  real  change 
in  the  position  of  the  earth  as  it 
passes  in  six  months  from  one  side  of 
its  orbit  to  another  makes  the  star 
appear  to  change  its  place  by  a  very 
small  amount.  The  star  seems,  that 
is  to  stay,  to  travel  round  a  tiny  orbit 

t  Dr.  Elkin's  value  for  the  distance  of 
Arcturus  is  probably  the  best  we  have  at 
present,  and  as  such  it  has  been  adopted 
throughout  this  paper.  But  it  will  be  read- 
ily understood  that  in  measuring  quantities 
so  minute  in  appearance,  but  implying  dis- 
tance so  vast,  the  errors  may  bear  a  high 
proportion  to  the  result.  Thus  the  "annual 
parallax  "  of  Arcturus  might  possibly  be 
better  represented  by  a  farthing  or  a  penny 
as  seen  from  Leicester,  rather  than  by  a  half- 
penny. But  in  any  case,  whatever  observa- 
tions we  adopt,  Arcturus  remains  distant, 
vast,  bright  and  swift,  beyond  terrestrial  com- 
parison, beyond  human  conception. 
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in  the  year,  and  this  orbit  that  it  ' 
seems  to  follow  must  be  just  the  same  j 
apparent  size  as  seen  from  the  earth 
as  the  real  orbit  of  the  earth  would  be 
as  seen  from  Arcturus.  As,  however, 
the  star  has  a  real  forward  motion  of 
its  own,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a 
moment,  the  actual  effect  of  the 
change  of  the  earth's  place  on  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  star  is  not,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  star  were 
really  at  rest,  to  make  it  seem  to  re- 
volve in  an  orbit,  so  much  as  to  make 
it  appear  to  follow  a  winding  rather 
than  a  straight  course.  One  half  of 
the  year  it  is  a  little  on  one  side  of 
the  straight  line  giving  the  general 
direction  of  its  course,  and  the  other 
six  months  a  little  on  the  other  side. 

The  distance  of  Arcturus  would  be 
marvel  enough  if  that  fact  stood  alone. 
It  would  speak  of  a  universe  of  all  but 
infinite  vastness,  a  universe  too  great 
for  our  feeble  thought  ever  really  to 
fathom.  But  two  other  facts  stand 
out  which  set  the  marvel  higher.  The 
one  is  that  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded — viz.,  the  exceeding  swiftness 
with  which  Arcturus  is  seen  to  move ; 
the  other  the  brightness  with  which 
it  shines.  For  taking  its  annual 
motion  at  the  figures  Dr.  Elkin  has 
adopted,  we  find  that  the  distance 
the  star  travels  in  the  year,  as  seen 
from  our  standpoint,  is  127  times  as 
great  as  the  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun  as  seen  from  the 
standpoint  of  Arcturus;  127  times 
ninety-three  millions  of  miles  ;  or 
nearly  twenty-four  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  the  year  ;  374  miles 
in  every  second  of  time. 

How  can  we  get  any  idea  of  a 
speed  like  this  ?  No  terrestrial  ex- 
perience gives  us  the  faintest  idea  of 
it.  We  may  perhaps  have  stood  in 
some  country  station  when  an  express 
train  dashed  past,  the  "  Flying  Dutch- 
man "  or  "  Flying  Scotchman." 
What  an  impression  it  gives  of  speed 
and  power,  as  it  seems  to    "  devour 


the  way  "  before  it  !  How  the  very 
ground  trembles  as  it  rocks  and 
sways  in  the  vehemence  of  its  forward 
rush  !  The  speed  with  which  the 
tiny  black  smoke-crowned  speck  on 
the  horizon  swells  up  into  the  gigan- 
tic machine  at  hand,  the  headlong 
haste,  the  roar  and  rattle,  the  tornado 
which  follows  it,  the  clouds  of  dust 
and  fragments  swept  into  its  train,  the 
rapidity  of  its  passage  past  the  specta- 
tor, and  its  quick  disappearance  be- 
yond, mark  it  as  a  wonder  of  human 
ingenuity,  of  human  intellect  and 
courage,  of  human  skill.  Yet  its 
speed  was  probably  but  fifty  or  at  best 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  snail  that 
takes  an  hour  to  labour  across  the  gar- 
den path  is  far  swifter  as  compared 
with  the  express  train  than  that  train  as 
compared  with  Arcturus.  "  The  Flying 
Dutchman  "  must  increase  its  speed 
nearly  five  and  twenty  thousand  times 
before  it  can  race  with  this  fiying  star. 
It  must  be  ready  to  belt  the  entire 
earth,  not  in  an  hour,  but  in  very 
little  over  a  minute  of  time  to  give  it 
a  chance  of  success. 

But  even  if  we  leave  the  works  of 
man,  and  compare  the  speed  of 
Arcturus  with  the  velocities  we  recog- 
nize in  the  solar  sytem,  it  still  appears 
remarkable.  Let  us  take  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis  for  an  example. 
Suppose  we  could  rise  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  a  convenient 
height,  and  detaching  ourselves  from 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  so  that  we 
were  no  longer  carried  round  by  its 
rotation,  yet  at  the  same  time  travel- 
ling by  its  side  with  an  equal  pace,  as 
it  journeyed  round  the  sun,  what 
should  we  see  ?  If  we  rose  from  Lon- 
don we  should  see  streets,  churches 
and  houses  hurrying  past  us  with  more 
than  ten  times  the  speed  of  the  fastest 
express.  If  we  soared  above  the  East 
India  Docks,  which  are  on  the  exact 
meridian  of  Greenwich  Observatory 
at  the  even  minute,  the  vast  city  would 
come  rushing  towards  and  in  seven 
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seconds  the  lofty  tower  of  Limehouse 
Church  would  pass  beneath  us.  Eleven 
seconds  more,  and  the  Tower  of 
London  would  reach  us,  the  Bank 
and  Cannon  Street  railway  station 
would  pass  in  the  four  next  seconds, 
and  two  more  beats  of  the  pendulum 
would  bring  us  St.  Paul's.  Another 
three  beats  and  it  is  the  Courts  of 
Justice  and  Temple  Bar  which  meet 
us,  seven  seconds  later  and  we  cross 
Regent  Street,  by  the  thirty-ninth 
second  from  our  start  we  should  find 
we  were  over  Hyde  Park  and  the 
Marble  Arch,  and  before  the  minute 
liad  expired  we  should  have  passed 
Hammersmith. 

But  if,  instead  of  being  carried 
along  with  the  earth  in  its  journey 
round  the  sun,  we  had  stood  aside 
altogether,  and  remaining  perfectly  at 
rest  had  watched  the  planet's  giant 
bulk  as  it  rushed  past  us,  we  should 
have  witnessed  a  vastly  greater  speed, 
for  its  rapidity  of  movement  forward 
in  its  orbit  is  one  hundred  times 
greater  than  its  rapidity  of  movement 
on  its  axis,  for  any  place  in  the  lati- 
tude of  London. 

Let  us  in  imagination  take  such  a 
stand  in  advance  of  the  earth  and 
wait  for  its  coming.  If  our  station 
be  some  900,000  miles  away,  we 
shall  see  our  earthly  home  shining  in 
the  distance  and  of  about  the  same 
apparent  size  as  the  full  moon  appears 
to  us  now.  But  ere  long  we  should 
notice  that  it  was  growing  larger  and 
larger  as  it  hurried  forward.  In  six 
hours  it  would  have  nearly  doubled 
its  diameter  ;  and  in  three  hours 
more  it  would  have  doubled  it  again. 
And  now  its  size  would  increase  with 
the  most  obvious  rapidity,  and  we 
should  see  the  familiar  outlines  of  our 
continents  and  islands  with  ever 
increasing  distinctness.  Still  it  would 
advance,  and  we  should  see  that  by 
this  time  it  would  be  presenting  to  us 
an  entirely  different  side  to  that 
which  we  saw  at  first.     If  the  Ameri- 


can continent  had  been  presented  to 
us  at  first,  it  would  now  have  passed 
out  of  sight,  and  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere would  be  before  us.  Soon  the 
whole  heaven  would  be  filled  by  the 
advancing  globe,  and  some  thirteen 
hours  after  we  saw  it  first,  then  nine 
hundred  thousand  miles  away,  no 
larger  than  the  moon,  it  would  rush 
past  us.  We  should  not  now  have  to 
wait  for  more  than  a  minute  whilst 
London  and  its  spreading  suburbs 
were  passing  by ;  if  one  instant  Barking 
were  before  us,  then,  ere  the  pendu- 
lum had  completed  its  swing,  the 
mighty  city,  with  its  myriads  of  houses, 
and  its  five  millions  of  human  beings, 
would  have  dashed  past,  mingled  into 
one  undistinguishable  blot  by  the 
swiftness  of  its  passage,  and  we  should 
look  down  on  Brentford. 

But  what  imagination  can  help  us 
when  we  try  to  call  up  before  us  the 
almost  lightning  speed  of  Arcturus  ? 
Even  our  earth  seems  to  crawl  at  a 
snail's  pace  in  comparison.  For 
Arcturus  the  journey  of  a  single 
second  of  time  would  be  no  such  tri- 
vial distance  as  separates  Barking 
from  Brentford.  London  to  Dundee 
measures  the  stride  it  takes  during 
one  beat  of  the  clock  ! 

And  this  great  world  of  ours,  what 
is  it  in  comparison  with  the  giant 
star?  Like  a  pebble  to  a  mountain. 
For  though  only  four  or  five  stars  in 
the  entire  heavens  seem  to  shine 
more  brightly,  it  is  almost  the  most 
distant  of  all  the  leaders  of  the 
heavenly  host,  far  more  distant  than 
Sirius  or  than  Vega.  If  a  powerful 
telescope  be  turned  upon  Arcturus  a 
tiny  companion  star  can  be  seen  in  its 
near  neighbourhood,  a  star  that  sends 
us  but  one  part  in  twenty  thousand 
of  the  light  its  great  superior  trans- 
mits. Our  sun  would  appear  but 
little  brighter  than  that  infinitesimal 
speck  if  it  were  placed  as  far  away. 

We  cannot  tell  how  much  larger 
Arcturus   is  than  our  sun,  for  every 
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part  of  its  surface  may  shine  much 
more  brightly  than  a  similar  area  of 
the  solar  surface.  If  Arcturus  shines 
no  more  brightly,  surface  for  surface, 
than  the  sun,  then  it  must  be  nearly 
as  much  larger  than  it  in  volume  as  it 
again  is  larger  than  the  earth  ;  that  is, 
more  than  a  millionfold.  Such  a 
star  would  fill  the  entire  void  of 
ninety-three  millions  of  miles  which 
intervenes  between  our  earth  and  our 
sun.  But  without  assigning  to  it  any 
definite  dimension,  we  may  be  quite 
confident  that  it  is  larger  than  the  sun, 
very  many  times  larger.  It  is  not 
only  the  swiftest  star  of  which  we  yet 
know,  but,  so  far  as  our  present  in- 
formation goes,  it  is  also  the  largest ; 
at  once  the  Titan  and  the  winged 
Mercury  of  the  celestial  orbs. 

Does  not  all  this  give  a  new  and 
marvellous  meaning  and  force  to  the 
words  the  Creator  addressed  to  the 
patriarch  Job:  "Canst  thou  guide 
Arcturus  and  his  sons  ?  "  We  cannot 
indeed  be  sure  that  the  Hebrew  word 
our  translators  have  rendered  "  Arc- 
turus "  was  intended  to  refer  to  that 
star,  but  could  any  interpretation  be 
more  appropriate  ?  To  Job  the  ques- 
tion doubtless  seemed  to  mean  : 
"  Canst  thou  guide  this  or  that  star 
across  the  sky  as  it  seems  to  traverse 
the  heavens  from  its  rising  to  its  set- 
ting, night  after  night  ? "  To  us  it 
sets  forth  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
examples   of  the  Creator's  power  we 


have  .as  yet  been  able  to  recognize. 
"  Canst  thou,  who  cannot  even  change 
by  a  hair's  breadth  the  course  of  the 
tiny  globe  on  which  thou  dwellest, 
canst  thou  guide  Arcturus,  mightiest 
and  swiftest  of  the  stars,  and  distant 
from  thee  ten  hundred  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  ?  " 

We  cannot  even  guess  the  motive 
power  which  drives  the  giant  star 
at  such  a  speed.  We  recognize 
the  compelling  force  urging  our 
world  along,  and  find  it  in  the 
attraction  of  the  sun.  But  gravita- 
tion can  give  us  no  clue  whatsoever 
to  the  flight  of  Arcturus  ;  we  are 
baffled  to  account  for  it.  We  have 
no  answer  when  we  are  asked  concern- 
ing it,  but  one,  but  that  is  a  sufficient 
one  :  "  It  is  the  will  of  God." 

"Arcturus  with  his  sons."  Doubt- 
less the  giant  star  has  a  family  not  less 
suited  to  his  size  and  dignity  than  are 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system  to  its 
great  ruler.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be 
that  Arcturus  may  possess  as  one  of 
its  dependents  a  star  as  glorious  and 
as  great  in  itself  as  our  own  sun. 
"  Canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his 
sons  ?  "  What  answer  can  we  give 
but  that  of  the  humbled  and  repen- 
tant patriarch  :  "  Behold  I  am  vile  ; 
what  shall  I  answer  Thee?  I  will 
lay  mine  hand  upon  my  mouth.  I 
know  that  Thou  canst  do  everything, 
and  that  no  thought  can  be  withhold- 
en  from  Thee." — Sunday  Magazine. 


.'  SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON   THE   THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  TEACHLNG."* 


OF  the  purposes  of  an  institute  such 
as  this  and  its  meetings,  some 
are  obvious  and  practical,  such  as  the 
following  :  To  strengthen  and  en- 
courage each  other  in  a  profession 
which,  though  profoundly  interesting^ 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Nelson 
Educational  Institute. 
2 


is  at  the  same  time  irksome  and  try- 
ing beyond  all  others. 

To  compare  and  freely  criticize 
ideas  and  methods  in  teaching  which 
each  may  have  formed  as  the  result 
of  solitary  reflection  or  individual  ex- 
perience. 

To  form  a  collective  body  of  opin- 
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ion  on  educational  matters,  especially 
as  affecting  the  colony,  which  may 
have  weight  with  educational  authori- 
ties, or  with  other  Institutes  of  a 
similar  kind. 

These  and  such  like  advantages 
are  patent  to  all.  We  know  that  we 
gain  much  benefit  and  much  refresh- 
ment from  meeting  together  and  hear- 
ing each  other's  voices.  Whether 
the  words  spoken  be  wise  or  feeble, 
the  actual  human  contact,  the  sense 
that  others  are  here  who  share  the 
burden,  which  in  our  solitary  labours 
seems  almost  insupportable  —  these 
things  carry  strength  with  them  quite 
apart  from  the  question  whether  we 
actually  receive  any  new  enlighten- 
ment or  practical  guidance  in  the 
difficulties  of  our  profession.  But 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  these  latter  benefits  will  come, 
too.  No  man  is  so  completely 
master  of  his  profession  that  he  can- 
not learn  from  others,  and  the  man 
who  thinks  that  he  is,  is  a  coxcomb. 
Nay  more,  experience  tells  us  that 
those  who  are  greatest  in  their  own 
calling  are  most  willing  and  eager  to 
grasp  at  suggestions  from  without, 
are  most  receptive  to  new  impressions, 
and  are  most  ready  to  sacrifice  a 
cherished  notion,  if  any  fresh  light, 
from  however  humble  a  source,  has 
shown  it  to  be  untenable.  We  should, 
therefore,  deal  with  each  other  with 
perfect  honesty  and  candour.  Who- 
ever has  an  opinion  should  express  it. 
For  if  it  be  right  he  knows  not  what 
fruitful  effect  it  may  have  in  the  minds 
of  others ;  and  if  it  be  wrong,  the 
sooner  he  is  aided  by  a  little  whole- 
some' criticism  in  eradicating  it  from 
his  own  mind  the  better. 

But  besides  these  obvious  advan- 
tages arising  from  an  organization 
such  as  this  there  are  others  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  In  the 
practical  details  of  teaching  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  fact  that 
teaching  is  an  art,  based  on  facts  of 


human  nature,  and  resting,  like  every 
other  art,  ultimately  on  first  principles. 
We  may  think  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  things,  that  our  busi- 
ness is  with  the  practical  work  of 
education,  and  that  theories  and  first 
principles  may  be  left  to  dreamers 
and  philosophers.  But  if  this  belief 
be  deliberately  taken  up  and  acted 
on,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing charlatans  and  sciolists,  not  teach- 
ers. For  let  us  consider — We  are 
operating  on  an  organism  of  marvel- 
lous delicacy  and  complexity,  the 
human  mind.  We  are  leading  it  into 
untried  paths,  we  are  training  it  to 
perform  ever  fresh  and  new  processes. 
We  are  moulding  a  character  made 
up  of  innumerable  lights  and  shades, 
of  mysterious  potentialities  for  good 
or  evil.  Can  it  be  said  that  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  us  to  study  the 
nature  of  this  organism,  to  know 
something  of  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  its  development,  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  nourishment  which  it 
requires,  and  why  one  kind  of  nour- 
ishment is  good  and  wholesome,  and 
another  kind  deleterious  ?  No,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  pretend  that  we 
are  teachers  while  we  shut  our  minds 
to  these  things.  There  is  a  theory  as 
well  as  a  practice  of  teaching,  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  more 
the  theory  is  understood,  the  more 
efficacious  will  be  the  practice.  But 
in  the  ordinary  daily  drudgery  of  our 
profession  it  is  hard  to  keep  these 
things  in  view ;  nay,  more,  to  be  con- 
stantly falling  back  on  first  principles 
would  seriously  impair  our  practical 
work.  But  at  meetings  such  as  these 
the  want  may  be,  partially  at  least, 
supplied.  We  can  here  bring  our- 
selves into  occasional  contact  with 
the  deeper  meanings  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  thus  exalt  our  view  of  it  at 
the  same  time  that  we  gain  a  fuller 
insight  into  its  principles.  Real  pro- 
gress in  any  art  or  profession  requires 
that  we  should  occasionally  tear  up 
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its    foundations   and   examine   them 
afresh. 

But  the  examination  must  be 
thorough  and  honest.  We  must  not 
be  satisfied,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
traditional  methods  which  will  not 
stand  investigation,  nor,  on  the  other, 
with  abstract  definitions  which  are 
too  vague  to  admit  of  practical  ap- 
plication. We  must  be  able  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us  ; 
we  must  know  what  we  are  aiming  at, 
and  be  able  to  explain  and  justify  the 
way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  reach 
our  object.  It  is  of  little  help,  for 
example,  to  be  told  that  "  education  " 
is  from  a  Latin  word  which  means 
"  to  draw  out,"  and  that  the  business 
of  education  is  not  to  communicate 
knowledge,  but  to  draw  out  and  ex- 
pand the  pupil's  mind.  Psychology 
steps  in  and  replies  that  the  human 
mind  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  congeries 
of  powers  and  faculties.  And  then 
it  asks.  Which  of  these  are  to  be  de- 
veloped? and  if  the  answer  is  all  of 
them  it  asks  still  further,  In  what 
order  are  they  to  be  developed,  and 
what  is  their  relative  importance? 
And  when  these  points  have  been 
settled  the  practical  application  be- 
gins. How  are  we  to  proceed  to  de- 
velop these  various  faculties  ?  What 
are  we  to  do  and  what  to  teach  ? 
Has  the  communication  of  knowledge 
as  such  no  effect  at  all  in  such  de- 
velopment, or  is  it  merely  a  mechani- 
cal process,  to  be  judged  apart  on  its 
own  merits?  And  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  a  mind  highly  develope 
but  absolutely  devoid  of  stores  of 
acquired' knowledge?  As  soon  as 
these  questions  have  been  faced  and 
the  answers  driven  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  abstract 
definition,  that  education  means  a 
drawing  out. 

No  doubt  those  who  use  this  de- 
finition have  in  their  minds  the  de- 
velopment of  the  thinking  faculty  pure 


and  simple,  and  we  are  familiar  with 
the  expression,  that  the  business  of 
education  is  to  teach  a  boy  to  think 
for  himself.  But  what  of  other 
faculties,  memory,  taste,  imagination, 
love  of  literature,  rapidity  of  mental 
movement,  and  another,  which  is 
perhaps  not  so  fully  cultivated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  faculty  of  enjoyment, 
whether  in  work  or  amusement  ? 
Probably  many  of  you  have  read  the 
autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  most 
gigantic  experiment  ever  made  on 
the  human  mind.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  great  mental  power,  and  he 
determined  to  train  his  boy  to  be  a 
reasoner  only,  everything  in  thenature 
of  emotion  being  eliminated.  The 
son  was  reading  Greek  at  four  years 
old,  mathematics  a  year  later ;  at  ten 
he  had  gone  through  an  extensive 
course  of  Political  Economy,  and  had 
criticized  and  pointed  out  the  fallacies 
of  every  book  which  he  had  read  ;  at 
twelve  he  was  writing  articles  for 
Reviews  on  subjects  connected  with 
Logic  and  Philosophy.  He  was  never 
a  child,  never  had  any  amusements, 
and  in  his  autobiography,  written  at 
middle  age,  never  alludes  to  his 
mother.  By  twenty  he  had  thrown 
himself  passionately  into  the  work  of 
Social  Reform,  and  believed  that  in 
this  task  his  aspirations  would  find 
satisfaction  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  But  the  time  soon  came  when 
the  results  of  this  abnormal  and  one- 
sided development  were  to  show 
themselves.  A  crisis  came  in  his 
mental  history.  The  world  of  his 
hopes  and  efforts  suddenly  became  a 
dreary  waste.  The  things  which  he 
had  cared  for  he  cared  for  no  longer, 
and  there  seemed  nothing  else  to 
care  for.  Life  seemed  utterly  emptied 
of  purpose  and  meaning.  He  asked 
himself  what  satisfaction  it  would 
give  him  if  the  reforms  for  which  he 
had  been  striving  became  suddenly 
accomplished  facts,  and  there  was  no 
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joy  for  him  in  the  thought.  All  this 
simply  meant  that  the  sides  of  his 
nature  which  had  been  starved  from 
birth  were  crying  out  for  food  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  too  richly 
endowed  a  personality  to  be  welded 
into  a  mere  reasoning  machine  with 
impunity.  The  ghosts  of  his  strangled 
faculties  sprang  up  to  mock  him. 
There  are,  after  all,  serious  risks  in 
"teaching  a  boy  to  think  for  himself." 
What  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  influ- 
ence of  phrases,  and  face  the  facts  of 
human  nature  as  they  are.  We  shall 
find  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  living 
organism,  capable  of  expansion  in 
many  directions,  containing  the  germs 
of  powers  or  faculties  which  may  be 
made  to  fructify  or  may  be  starved  to 
death.  And  in  contemplating  these 
latent  possibilities,  a  teacher  may 
well  stand  aghast  at  the  task  before 
him.  It  every  teacher  had  free  play 
to  train  his  pupils,  as  he  liked,  the 
chances  are  that  some  of  them  would 
lose  their  reason.  And  probably,  too, 
these  would  be  the  most  gifted  of  the 
profession,  those  who  saw  most  widely 
and  deeply  into  the  tremendous  issues 
involved.  The  mind  would  not  be 
able  to  bear  the  strain  of  responsibil- 
ity and  perplexity.  How  and  what 
to  teach  a  boy  would  be  the  most 
terrible  question  of  our  modern  life. 
Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the 
question  is  taken  out  of  our  hands, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  solved 
for  us  by  the  practical  exigencies  of 
life.  If  a  boy  is  to  get  a  position  in 
the  world  he  must  conform,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  the  educational 
requirements  which  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  generations  has  prescribed. 
We  may  dislike  examinations,  but  in 
the  present  constitution  of  things  we 
cannot  escape  from  them.  We  must 
tread  the  beaten  track  on  which  they 
stand  as  the  goal.  But  I  am  trying 
to-night  to  draw  your  minds  and  my 
own  away  from  the  fetters  which  are 


laid  on  us  by  the  social  and  educa- 
tional system  under  which  we  live ; 
to  penetrate  the  mists  of  custom  and 
tradition,  and  breathe  the  freer  air 
beyond. 

These  numerous  faculties  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  must  all  have 
full  and  free  play.  It  is  the  fashion, 
for  example,  to  disparage  memory  in 
comparison  with  reasoning  power, 
with  this  everlasting  "  thinking  for 
one's  self."  But  memory  is  a  noble 
gift ;  it  makes  its  appearance  early,  it 
reaches  the  culminating  point  of  its 
power  when  the  reasoning  faculty  is 
in  its  infancy.  In  this  chronological 
arrangement  surely  the  voice  of 
nature  speaks.  As  the  faculties  ap- 
pear let  them  be  trained  and  develop- 
ed, and  let  not  the  period  of  one  set 
be  invaded  by  a  premature  forcing 
of  those  of  later  growth.  And  this 
all-important  truth  must  be  borne  in 
mind  :  that  we  may  develop  any 
faculty  to  its  utmost  limit  without  in- 
curring any  risk  of  injuring  those  that 
come  after.  Some  have  held  that  a 
highly  developed  memory  is  fatal  to 
originality,  and  instances  are  brought 
forward  of  men  of  prodigious  powers 
of  memory  who  never  enriched  the 
world  with  a  single  original  thought. 
We  might  just  as  well  say  that  a  man 
who  knew  accurately  every  machine 
that  had  ever  been  invented  was 
thereby  incapacitated  from  ever  in- 
venting a  new  one.  The  persons 
with  the  gigantic  memories  would  not 
have  been  a  whit  more  original  if  they 
had  never  exercised  their  special 
faculty.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  numbers  of  instances  can  be 
brought  forward  showing  that  memory 
and  original  genius  in  the  same  man 
are  quite  compatible  with  each  other. 
The  names  of  Milton,  Macaulay,  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton  and  a  host  of  others 
will  at  once  occur  to  you. 

And  so,  too,  let  us  not  hesitate  to 
cultivate  in  a  boy  a  taste  for  literature 
and  a  vein  of  imagination  from  a  fear 
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of  diluting  his  common-sense  and 
practical  wisdom.  There  is  room  in 
a  well-trained  and  well-balanced  mind 
for  much  more  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  We  know  that  Shake- 
speare was  a  keen  man  of  business  ; 
and  many  poets  have  exercised  im- 
portant influence  in  practical  politics. 
Here  in  the  colony  we  may  be  assur- 
ed that  our  boys  will  acquire  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  before  they  have 
very  long  passed  from  under  our  con- 
trol ;  but  while  their  minds  are  still 
plastic,  and  their  taste  comparatively 
untainted,  let  us  try  to  instil  into 
them  some  feeling  for  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  books,  and  art.  It  will 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  their 
mathematics  or  any  other  dry  study, 
provided  of  course  that  due  balance 
is  observed  in  the  mode  and  time  of 
communicating  each.  This  cultiva- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  the  aes- 
thetic faculties  side  by  side  with  the 
understanding  is  liable  to  be  neglect- 
ed at  school,  under  the  impression 
that  it  will  come  later  of  its  own 
accord,  when  the  boy  has  begun  to 
read  for  himself.  But  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  systematic  educationists  to 
leave  nothing  of  this  kind  to  chance. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  longer 
this  side  of  a  boy's  mind  is  neglected, 
the  thicker  the  crust  that  grows  over 
it,  and  the  less  likelihood  of  any 
natural  impulse  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  break  through  it.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  English  poetry  forms 
a  subject  of  education  in  most  schools, 
just  as  classical  poetry  does  in  the 
higher  schools.  There  is  the  same 
danger  attending  both,  viz.,  of  the 
poem  being  turned  into  a  lesson  in 
grammar,  analysis,  and  mere  verbal 
exposition,  the  life  and  spirit  being 
completely  knocked  out  of  it  by  this 
process  of  hacking  and  hewing.  I 
do  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  the 
language  of  poetry  ought  not  to  be 
parsed,  analyzed  and  expounded. 
But  the  work  of  the  teacher  does  not 


end  here.  Boys  should  be  taught  to 
love,  reverence  and  admire  the  works 
of  great  masters,  whether  in  a  book, 
on  an  instrument,  or  in  a  picture 
gallery,  and  we  all  know  that  love, 
admiration  and  reverence  are  not  the 
most  spontaneous  feelings  of  the 
youthful  mind.  Here,  too,  a  chrono- 
logical order  should  be  observed. 
Poetry  should  first  be  brought  home 
to  a  boy  in  all  its  beauty  and  thrilling 
.power ;  the  study  of  it  as  a  linguistic 
exercise  should  come  later.  It  is  be- 
cause this  order  is  almost  invariably 
reversed  that  Horace,  Racine  and 
Miltron  awaken  in  after  life  reminis- 
cences of  torture  rather  than  exalted 
pleasure,  and  are  generally  thrown 
aside  tor  ever  when  the  moment 
of  emancipation  comes.  And  this 
chronological  arrangement  may  be 
illustrated  by  analogies  in  literary 
history.  In  the  fresh  and  creative 
period  of  Greek  literature  grammar 
as  a  study  was  unknown.  The  meri 
of  that  time  found  their  intellectual 
nourishment  in  learningoff  the  poems 
of  Homer,  the  war-songs  of  Tyrtaeus 
and  the  semi-mystical  speculations  of 
the  early  philosophers.  The  opening 
of  the  analytical  period  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  poetic  decay.  Experimen- 
tum  fiat  in  corpore  vili.  So  far  as  a 
language  is  studied  analytically  it  is  a 
classic  and  is  dead. 

The  title  of  this  address,  of  course, 
suggests,  as  it  was  suggested  by, 
Thring's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching."  The  author  was  Head 
Master  of  Uppingham  School,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
educationists  in  England.  The  book 
itself  is  widely  read  ;  it  is  written  in 
a  fine,  earnest  style,  but  is  pervaded 
by  a  tone  of  hopelessness,  which  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  future  of 
education  is  depressing.  To  the 
author  our  modern  system  is  hope- 
lessly wrong,  but,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  extreme  Views  are  taken, 
his  development  of  his  own  theory  is 
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full  of  inconsistencies.  But  the  dom- 
inant note  of  the  book  is  the  worth- 
lessness  or  positive  mischief  of  know- 
ledge when  "  shovelled  '  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  into  the  mind.  It 
is  false  according  to  Thring  to  say 
that  knowledge  is  power  ;  we  should 
say  that  education  is  power.  But, 
according  to  his  view,  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  plays  no  part  at 
all,  or  rather,  plays  a  mischievous 
part  in  the  work  ot  education.  He 
would  restore  something  like  the 
Socratic  dialectic,  and  open  the 
youthful  mind  by  a  system  of  cross- 
examination  on  its  familiar  and 
established  conceptions.  He  says, 
what  is  perfectly  true,  that  Socrates 
would  have  no  chance  at  all  in  an 
English  competitive  examination  and 
yet  Socrates    has  exercised  the  very 


profoundest  influence  on  human 
thought.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  to 
reply,  neither  would  Moses,  nor  St. 
Paul ;  and  yet  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
the  influence  of  either  of  these  men 
has  been  much  deeper  and  more  far- 
reaching  than  that  of  Socrates.  Of 
course  the  introduction  of  Socrates 
has  reference  to  his  peculiar  mode  of 
pursuing  the  search  after  truth,  and 
we  must  not  press  too  closely  the 
writer's  somewhat  rhetorical  illustra- 
tions. We  can  see  plainly  enough 
the  main  drift  and  tendency  of  the 
contrast  which  he  is  elaborating,  as 
between  a  rigid  system  of  self-examin- 
ation, with  a  view  of  clearing  up 
slovenly  notions  of  things,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  accumula- 
tion of  tangible  information,  apart  from 
its  effect  on  the  powers  of  the  mind. 


(  To  be  co7itiniied. ) 


SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  SCHOOL  HOURS. 


PROFESSOR  AXEL  KEY,  of 
Stockholm,  read  a  paper  at  an 
international  scientific  congress  in 
Berlin,  considering  the  results  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  health  of  scholars  in  all  the 
schools  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Facts  concerning  physical  develop- 
ment were  wanted  j  15,000  boys  of 
the  secondary  Swedish  schools,  and 
3,000  girls  in  private  schools,  all  be- 
longing to  the  wealthier  classes,  were 
measured  and  weighed.  It  was  found 
that  boys  from  seven  to  eight  years  of 
age  grew  rapidly  ;  in  those  from 
nine  to  thirteen  the  growth  was  less 
marked ;  whereas  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  the  time  of 
puberty,  they  increased  still  faster  in 
both  height  and  weight.  The  periods 
of  the  girls'  development  correspond 
with  those  of  the  boys,  but  it  was 
more  rapid.      The   children    of    the 


well-to  do  classes  were  physically  a 
year  in  advance  of  those  of  the  same 
age  among  the  poor.  Another  point 
was  that  the  growth  of  children  varies 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially in  winter  and  summer.  From 
the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March  they  grow  but  little.  From 
March  to  July  or  August  their  height 
increases,  not  their  weight.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  converse  is 
the  case,  and  the  increase  in  height 
is  very  slight,  while  the  weight  in- 
creases much.  These  facts  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  time  of  the  summer 
holidays.  When  they  have  been 
earlier  than  usual,  the  children  have 
been  found  to  increase  in  weight, 
which  shows  that,  if  possible,  the  first 
weeks  of  summer  should  be  employed 
as  a  period  of  rest. 

Another   result  has  been  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  year 
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17  per  cent,  of  the  children  examined 
were  found  sickly  or  ailing  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  37  per  cent.  ; 
and  after  the  fourth  year  40  per  cent. 
Similar  results  were  found  to  exist  in 
Denmark.  It  appeared  that  as  the 
mental  strain  augmented,  the  diminu- 
tion of  physical  power  also  increased. 
This  is  especially  so  with  the  girls, 
61  per  cent,  of  whom  were  ill  or 
showed  signs  of  chronic  ailments 
more  or  less  serious,  and  10  per  cent, 
had  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  ex- 
cessive length  of  the  hours  of  study 
seemed  to  fully  account  for  this  state 
of  things,  the  hours  of  study  increasing 
from  seven  daily  in  the  junior  classes 
to  eleven  or  twelve  in  the  senior. 

In  France  the  same  subject  is  occu- 
pying considerable  attention.  The 
primary  schools  are  open  for  thirty 
hours  during  a  week  of  five  days,  and 
in  addition  to  this  they  have  home 
lessons  to  preoare  in  the  evenings. 
In  1 88 1  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  Government  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  hours  according  to  the 
following  scale  of  ages,  viz. :  three  and 
a  half  hours  daily  for  scholars  from 
seven  to  nine  years  old,  four  and  a 
half  hours  for  those  from  nine  to 
eleven  years,  five  and  a  half  hours  for 
those  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years. 

As  the  rector  of  the  French  acad- 
emy of  Chambery  lately  remarked  in 
his  report  on  this  subject  :  "  The  real 
result  of  work  is  in  inverse  proportion 


to  its  duration.  The  mind  forms 
habits  of  dreaming  which  are  often 
unhealthy.  The  idleness  and  thought- 
lessness of  many  pupils  have  no  other 
cause."  If  this  be  so  with  more  ad- 
vanced pupils,  it  must  be  much  more 
so  with  unformed  growing  children. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
children  of  the  poor,  especially  in 
large  towns,  where  their  surroundings 
are  so  opposed  to  their  due  bodily 
development,  are  far  less  capable  of 
sustained  mental  effort  than  those  of 
the  higher  and  more  favoured  classes; 
and  yet  too  often  more  is  exacted 
from  them.  In  how  many  cases  have 
inherited  sickness  and  incapacity  to 
be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  in- 
sufficient nourishment  ?  When,  there- 
fore, we  consider  such  facts  as  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  general  re- 
sults of  experience,  the  practical  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  be  this  :  The 
wise  teacher  will  do  his  utmost  to 
sustain  the  interest  and  attention  of 
his  scholars  in  school,  and  will  see 
that  they  do  work  while  they  are  at 
work ;  but  when  they  are  dismissed 
from  his  care  he  will  not  require  any 
further  study  from  them  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  They  will 
then  return  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  invigorated  by  recreation  and 
sleep,  and  grow  up  possessors  of 
that  priceless  blessing,  "  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body." — The  School 
'journal. 
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HIGHER  education  has  long  been 
growing  more  rational.  Yet 
there  is  a  wide- spread  feeling  of  dis- 
content with  the  present  ideal  of 
academic  culture  which  sometimes 
degenerates  into  downright  pessi- 
mism. It  must  be  conceded  that  edu- 
cation costs  too  much  time  and  too 
much  money  for  the  kind.  The  col- 
lege curriculum  should  be  still  further 


transformed  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of 
modern  life.  Our  average  standard 
of  attainment  is  very  low,  and  the 
reason  is  plain — we  have  wasted  our 
resources.  But  happily  we  are  ceas- 
ing to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  "  four  hundred  colleges  and 
universities."  With  us,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  conviction  is  deepening  that 
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the  founding  of  a  college  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  blessing  to  the  community. 
Accordingly,  the  two  most  recent  pro- 
posals for  university  reform  have  had 
in  view  a  shortening  of  the  under- 
graduate course  to  facilitate  an  earlier 
entrance  on  the  professions,  and  a 
general  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
culture  for  the  whole  country  through 
a  proper  division  of  labour.  The 
earnest  discussion  drawn  out  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  recommendation  to  re- 
duce the  course  of  Harvard  to  three 
years  has  called  attention  to  the  arbi- 
trary barriers  still  set  up  between  the 
so-called  "disciplinary"  and  the  pro- 
fessional studies ;  while  President 
White's  suggestive  plan  for  relegating 
most  of  our  colleges  to  the  rank  of 
gymnasia,  intermediate  between  the 
public  schools  and  a  small  group  of 
real  universities,  places  before  us  in 
unmistakable  terms  the  wastefulness 
and  the  inherent  vices  of  petty  en- 
dowments— the  imperative  need  of 
large  revenues  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  modern  science.  But  in 
its  details  Dr.  White's  classification  is 
impracticable,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
it  ignores  organic  and  historical  differ- 
ences in  the  character  of  American 
schools.  The  smaller  colleges  and 
the  smaller  universities,  whether  sec- 
tarian or  secular,  whether  resting  on 
private  endowments  or  created  and 
supported  by  the  State,  will  in  due 
time,  it  is  hoped,  through  a  process 
of  evolution,  directed  by  "right  rea- 
son "  and  wise  "  educational  effort," 
take  their  places  in  the  lower  rank 
assigned  them  in  this  scheme.  The 
differentiation  of  a  class  or  classes  of 
real  universities  as  opposed  to  a  more 
numerous  body  of  intermediate  col- 
leges, frankly  acknowledging  them- 
selves to  be  such,  will  indeed,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  be  the  result  of 
social  evolution.  But  that  evolution 
must  necessarily  express,  not  ignore, 
the  deeper  lines  of  historical  develop- 
ment. It  must  have  as  its  vital  prin- 
ciple a  powerful  social  idea,  a  national 


sentiment.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  not  such  an  evolution  really  in  pro- 
cess— an  evolution  whose  roots  are  in 
past  generations,  which  is  sustained 
by  national  policy,  and  which  needs 
only  more  conscious  direction  to  en- 
able it  to  produce  the  requisite  con- 
centration and  a  standard  of  academic 
culture  which  shall  at  any  rate  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  people  ?  Such  an 
evolution  may  be  seen,  I  thmk,  in  the 
rise  of  a  close  relation  between  the 
State  and  higher  education.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  any  hopeful  plan 
for  a  division  of  labour  among  col- 
legiate institutions  must  begin  with 
the  State  universities.  Even  the  old- 
est of  these  have  had  but  a  brief  ex- 
perience ;  yet  so  uniform  and  rapid 
has  been  their  development  thai  al- 
ready two  t'acts  are  plainly  revealed  : 
first,  the  State  university  is  the  latest 
and  noblest  product  of  the  same 
tendency  in  American  thought  which 
has  produced  the  common  school ; 
secondly,  through  its  novel  and  close 
relation  to  the  State,  it  has  differen- 
tiated a  distinct  organism  and  a  dis- 
tinct character  which  entitle  it  to  be 
regarded  as  the  American  type.  If 
we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  six  or  eight 
foremost  schools  of  the  North-west, 
whose  development  has  been  guided 
mainly  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
— not  forgetting  that  some  of  our  best 
institutions  elsewhere,  from  Vermont 
to  the  Carolinas,  are  State  schools — 
we  shall  see  that  the  differentiation  of 
the  State  university  has  been  deter- 
mined by  its  peculiar  relation  to 
society.  Governed  usually  by  a  board 
of  regents,  whose  members  are  either 
appointed  by  the  governor  or  elected 
by  popular  vote,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  often  dependent  on 
the  Legislature  for  present  means  of 
support,  it  touches  the  general  body 
politic  at  every  point,  and  its  pulse 
beats  in  sympathy  under  every  influ- 
ence which  affects  the  commonwealth 
for  good  or  ill. — George  E.  Ho7vard, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monfhlv  for  March. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


"  I  OWE  my  first  success  in  life  to 
my  good  handwriting." — Benjamin 
Franklin.  

An  Electrical  Invention. — A 
very  useful  electrical  invention,  which 
will  tend  to  lessen  the  disastrous  re- 
sults from  accidents  in  factories,  is 
being  quite  extensively  adopted  in 
England.  The  breaking  of  a  small 
pane  of  glass,  which  is  adjusted  against 
the  wall  of  every  room  in  the  factory 
or  shop  will  at  once  stop  the  engine, 
an  electrical  current  being  established 
between  the  room  and  the  engineer's 
room,  connecting  with  the  engine's 
throttle  valve,  shutting  off  the  steam 
in  an  instant.  By  this  means  the 
engine  was  stopped  at  the  mill  in 
New  Wortly  in  a  few  seconds  when  a 
girl  had  gotten  her  clothes  entangled 
in  a  upright  shaft,  and  she  was  not 
hurt. — Amateur  Electrician. 


To  Think  With  His  Mind. — 
"•Pedagogics  is,  first  of  all,  the  science 
of  translating  yourself  as  a  teacher  in- 
to your  pupil's  exact  environment, 
and  putting  yourself  at  his  exact  stage 
of  development,  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  think  with  his  mind,  and  so, 
be  able  to  experience  in  yourself  the 
embarrassments  under  which  his  strug- 
gling little  brain  labours,  and  be  able 
to  view  your  own  tuitional  approaches 
to  him  through  his  eyes.  That  is  the 
art  of  teaching.  It  is  experience  of 
the  truth,  coupled  with  experience  of 
the  pupil,  who  is  trying  to  get  at 
the  truth.  I  have  in  mind  now  a 
little  fellow  who,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
was  regarded  by  the  rest  of  us  boys  as 
being  only  about  a  quarter  witted.  It 
was  the  result  of  some  infantile  dis- 
ease. His  father,  whose  name  is 
known   almost    everywhere     in     our 


country  as  one  of  the  foremost  among 
educators,  took  personal  charge  of 
his  dear  boy's  education.  We  des- 
pised the  boy  and  pitied  his  father. 
If  the  little  fellow  had  been  sent  to  a 
common  school  he  would  probably 
have  been  in  the  mad-house  before 
now.  As  it  was,  he  ended  by  going 
to  Oxford  and  carrying  off  a  prize. 
That  great  strapping  father,  six  feet 
high,  got  clear  over  on  to  the  inside 
of  the  poor,  pinched  possibility  of  a 
boy,  and  incarnation  saved  the  little 
chap.  That  was  his  genius  as  a 
teacher,  that  he  could,  in  the  same 
instance,  be  a  great,  wise,  gifted  man 
and  a  puny,  feeble-minded  child.  He 
was  so  great  that  he  could  get  into  a 
small  place  without  feeling  cramped  by 
it.  You  must  remember,  though, 
that  he  was  the  boy's  father.  Love 
had  something  to  do  with  it ;  a  go6d 
deal  to  do  with  it.  No  one  can  feel 
another's  condition  as  his  own  con- 
dition unless  love  is  enlisted.  You 
can  imagine  another's  condition,  you 
can  cipher  out  another's  condition  by 
a  process  that  has  no  heart  in  it,  but 
you  cannot  feel  another's  condition 
except  as  you  love  that  other." — Rev. 
Dr.  Parkhiirst. 


An  Engineer  Taught  by  an  In- 
sect.— It  has  been  said  that  the 
operations  of  the  spider  suggested  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  to  man. 
That  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  to  a  hint  from  an  insect 
was  due  the  invention  of  a  machine 
instrumental  in  accomplishing  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  works  of  modern 
times — the  excavation  of  the  Thames 
tunnel.  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  the 
great  engineer,  was  standing  one  day, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
in  a  ship-yard,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  an    animal    known    as    the 
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Teredo  Navales — in  English,  the  naval 
wood  worm — when  a  brilliant  thought 
suddenly  occurred  to  him.  He  saw 
that  this  creature  bored  its  way  into 
the  piece  of  wood  upon  which  it  was 
operating,  by  means  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary mechanical,  apparatus.  Look- 
ing at  the  animal  attentively  through 
a  microscope  he  found  that  it  was 
covered  in  front  with  a  pair  of  valvular 
shells  ;  that  with  its  foot  as  a  purchase, 
it  communicated  a  rotary  motion  and 
a  forward  impulse  to  the  valves  which, 
acting  upon  the  wood  like  a  gimlet, 
penetrated  its  substance  ;  and  that  as 
the  particles  of  wood  were  loosened. 


they  passed  through  a  fissure  in  the 
foot  and  thence  through  the  body  of 
the  borer  to  its  mouth,  where  they 
were  expelled.  "  Here,"  said  Brunei, 
to  himself,  "  is  the  sort  of  thing  I 
want.  Can  I  reproduce  it  in  an 
artificial  form  ?  "  He  forthwith  set 
to  work,  and  the  final  result  of  his 
labours,  after  many  failures,  was  the 
famous  boring  shield,  with  which  the 
Thames  tunnel  was  excavated.  This 
story  was  told  by  Brunei  himself,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth. 
The  keen  observer  can  draw  useful 
lesson  from  the  humblest  of  the  works 
of  God. — New  York  Ledeer. 


PUBLIC   OPINION. 


The  Golden  Calf. — There  is  un- 
doubtedly too  much  vulgar  consider- 
ation of  the  power  of  wealth.  In 
America,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  the  great  millionaires  attract 
more  attention  than  the  great  men 
in  statesmanship,  science,  literature 
and  art.  We  say  nothing  as  to  the 
quality  of  such  attention,  referring 
merely  to  its  amount.  In  Talley- 
rand's Memoirs,  just  published,  there 
is  a  remark  to  this  effect,  that  the 
love  of  money  was  great  in  America 
when  he  visited  it,  and  the  admiration 
for  moneyed  men  was  often  coarsely 
expressed.  Whereupon  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate  remarks  : 
"  Is  it  any  better  now  ?  What  states- 
man, philanthropist  or  scholar  would 
attract  so  much  attention  as  Jay 
Gould?" — The  Christian   Guardian. 


Purposes  and  Methods  of  Read- 
ing — So  many  men  have  become 
eminent  notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ent intellectual  poverty  of  their  sur- 
roundings that  it  is  interesting  to  en- 


quire whether  scarcity  of  books  is 
such  an  evil  as  it  appears  to  be  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  have 
large  libraries  at  their  command.  A 
very  little  reflection  serves  to  show 
that  it  is  not  the  amount  that  a  man 
reads  so  much  as  the  depth  of  his 
reading  that  counts  toward  his  intel- 
lectual development.  It  follows  that 
one  who  is  really  studious  may  gather 
from  a  few  good  books  more  than 
another  from  a  whole  library.  The 
boy  with  literary  tastes  restricted  to  a 
few  good  books,  reading  them  at 
some  sacrifice  and  obliged  to  study 
them  closely  because  he  has  nothing 
else  to  turn  to,  becomes  strong  men- 
tally. He  has  not  merely  read  the 
books,  he  lias  assimilated  the  thoughts 
he  has  found  in  them ;  they  have  be- 
come a  part  of  his  mentality.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  men  who  have 
apparently  had  few  opportunities  for 
mental  culture  sometimes  surprise  the 
world  by  their  intellectual  power  if 
not  by  their  learning.  The  lesson 
to  those  who  have  many  books  and 
many  sources  of  study  is  not  hard  to 
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find.  Literary  studies  should  be 
carried  on  deliberately,  not  with  the 
purpose  of  covering  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  but  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  everything  possible  is 
known  of  that  which  has  been  gone 
over.  A  liberal  education  in  letters 
might  be  obtained  from  a  study  of 
the  Bible  alone.  A  very  few  books 
by  great  masters  would  suffice  to 
make  one  familiar  with  all  of  the 
principal  forms  of  literary  expression, 
provided  they  were  closely  studied. 
Reading  in  the  ordinary  sense,  carried 
on  as  is  customary  in  our  day,  when 
books  are  so  plentiful,  means  a  mere 
skimming  over  the  pages  to  gather 
the  story  that  is  told  or  the  principal 
thoughts  that  may  be  expressed  in 
the  essay  or  review.  It  ends  where 
study  should  begin.  The  poor  boy 
with  only  half  a  dozen  cherished 
volumes,  who,  with  that  small  library, 
"  educated  himself,"  was  in  fact  forc- 
ed to  adopt  the  methods  of  reading 
and  study  which  are  now  approved 
by  those  who  have  given  most 
thought  to  the  subject.  The  real 
student  first  reads  his  chosen  book 
mainly  to  get  its  story  or  thought, 
and  then,  having  the  general  subject 
before  him,  re-reads  it  for  purposes 
of  study  and  research,  and  he  may  re- 
read it  a  dozen  times  before  he  has 
so  fully  mastered  its  contents  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  absorbed  it.  It 
may  be  objected  that  such  a  system 
of  serious  study  would  not  permit  the 
reader  to  get  through  a  tenth  part  of 
the  literature  a  well-read  man  is  sup- 
posed to  have  perused.  That  is  true 
to  some  extent  but  it  is  better  to  have 
read  a  few  good  books  and  mastered 
them  than  to  have  skimmed  through 
many  scores  of  volumes  and  gathered 
from  them  only  a  hazy  memory 
of  the  index  lines.  Moreover,  a 
little  practice  in  real  study  makes  one 
proficient  in  intelligent  reading,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  as 
much  time  over  the  tenth  volume  of  a 


course  as  over  the  first  to  gather  all 
from  it  that  one  needs.  The  multi- 
plication of  books  and  other  reading 
matter  is  a  real  evil  to  those  who  can 
not  command  their  mental  appetites. 
It  tempts  them  to  discursive  and 
careless  reading  that  at  best  can  do 
little  more  for  them  than  furnish  them 
with  amusement  for  the  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  multiplication  of 
books  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
is  a  great  blessing  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  make  a  serious  study  of 
them  and  who  can  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  sacrifice  thoroughness  of  study 
to  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity. 
Where  scores  had  an  opportunity  to 
educate  themselves  by  reading  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago,  thousands  now 
have  this  opportunity,  and,  notwith- 
standmg  the  added  temptations  to 
which  the  latter  are  subjected,  more 
succeed  in  reading  intelligently,  so  as 
to  promote  their  mental  growth,  than 
in  the  day  when  books  were  scarce. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


The  Love  of  Learning. — In  a 
recent  volume  of  "  Addresses  to 
Girls,"  by  the  late  headmaster  of  a 
school  at  Clifton,  England,  the  writer 
says  wisely  that  "  intelligent  industry 
without  the  inducement  to  prizes  is  a 
far  more  precious  and  far  more  dur- 
able habit  than  industry  stimulated 
by  incessant  competition."  No  girl 
or  boy  can  acquire  anything  at  school 
so  valuable  as  the  love  of  learning. 
In  regard  to  present  educational 
advantages,  the  author  says  :  "  Do 
not  imagine  that  any  school  education 
is  really  as  effective  in  the  formation 
of  strong  intellectual  tastes  and  clear 
judgment  and  ability  as  the  self-edu- 
cation which  was  won  by  the  mothers 
of  some  of  you,  by  the  women  of  my 
generation  and  those  before.  The 
advantage  of  our  day  is  that  educa- 
tion is  offered  to  a  much  larger  num- 
ber." 
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Great  Northern  Railway  Line. 
— Since  operations  commenced  last 
October,  130  miles  of  track  have  been 
laid,  thus  extending  the  line  west  to 
Cut  Bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  At  present  a  large  force 
of  men  are  at  work  erecting  an  im- 
mense trestle  bridge  to  span  the  River 
Cut  Bank.  This  bridge  will  be  1,246 
feet  long,  145  feet  high  and  will  re- 
quire for  its  erection  1,350,000  feet 
of  timber.  It  will  be  completed  in 
about  two  weeks  more,  and  will,  I 
think,  be  the  largest  structure  of  its 
kind  on  the  continent.  The  country 
through  here  is  rolling  prairie,  for- 
merly the  home  of  the  buffalo,  the 
quondam  existence  of  which  animal, 
and  that  too  in  large  herds,  is  evidenc- 
ed by  the  vast  quantities  of  bleached 
bones  which  strew  the  plains.  This 
State  is  now  the  paradise  of  the 
ranchman  and  cow-boy.  Immense 
herds  of  cattle  may  be  seen  passing 
here  on  their  way  to  Chinook,  from 
which  point  they  are  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  the  East.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  Indians  in  this  vicin- 
ity, mostly  of  the  Cree  tribe,  renegades 
from  Canada  during  the  recent  Riel 
rebellion.  A  little  farther  west  we 
enter  the  Stoney  and  Flathead  reser- 
vations. Fort  Assiniboine,  seven 
miles  west  of  here,  is  the  military 
headquarters  for  the  North-West  coun- 
try. After  passing  the  summit  of 
the  Rockies  we  strike  the  Flathead 
country,  a  region  that  is  rich  in 
magnificent  timber  and  well  adapted 
also  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
trees  of  that  land  rise  tall  and  straight, 
in  many  cases  to  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  not  a  limb  less  than  seventy- 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  In  fact 
they  are  regular  giants  of  the  forest. 
— Fro7n  a  Correspoiidcfit  at  Havre, 
Montana,  U.S.A. 


The  Planet  Mercury. — Schia 
parelli,  the  Italian  astronomer,  who 
has  been  studying  Mercury  says  that 
instead  of  turning  on  its  axis  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  it  only  turns  once 
during  a  revolurion  around  the  sun, 
In  other  words  it  always  presents  the 
same  face  to  the  sun  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  moon  always  presents 
the  same  face  to  the  earth.  He  has 
found  streaks  on  the  planet  running 
in  different  directions  ;  in  one  place 
they  are  shaped  like  a  figure  5.  There 
are  evidences  of  an  atmosphere  and 
watery  vapour  floating  in  it,  and 
Schiaparelli  believes  he  has  seen 
clouds  there.  It  has  generally  been 
thought  that  Mercury  was  not  in- 
habited, but  owing  to  the  presence  of 
water  and  air  we  cannot  positively 
affirm  the  absence  of  life.  If  one 
lived  on  the  sunward  side  of  the  globe 
we  should  have  perpetual  day  and  of 
course  on  the  other  side  perpetual 
night ;  but  it  has  a  large  libration  and 
longitude  as  it  journeys  around  the 
sun,  and  the  result  of  this  is  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  if  it  rocked 
to  and  fro  on  its  axis  to  the  extent  of 
24°  on  each  side  of  the  meridian  line. 
Consequently  there  are  regions  along 
the  eastern  and  western  edges  of  the 
sunward  side  of  the  planet  that  are 
alternately  brought  into  sunshine  and 
plunged  back  into  darkness. — The 
School  Journal. 


A  River  that  Flows  Inland. — 
There  is  an  interesting  instance  of 
water  flowing  inland  from  the  sea.  It 
is  found  on  the  island  of  Cephalonia, 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  west  of  Greece. 
The  phenomenon  occurs  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  island  near  the 
small  town  and  port  of  Argostoli. 
Two  streams  flow  at  a  short  distance 
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from  one  another,  straight  from  the 
sea,  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  follow 
different  courses.  One  turns  at  right 
angles  and  runs  for-  some  ways 
parallel  with  the  shore  and  close  to  it. 
Then  it  turns  again  toward  the  sea, 
and  running,  of  course,  deeper  and 
deeper,  doubles  completely  under  it- 
self, thus  forming  a  loop,  and  finally 
passes  out  of  sight  deep  down  in  a 
landward  direction.  In  its  course  it 
turns  two  flour  mills,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  current. 
There  is  no  tide  in  the  sea  here,  and 
the  flow  of  the  salt  water  brook  is  per- 
fectly steady  and  continuous.  The 
other  stream  disappears  in  the  ground 
in    a     similar     way.       This    curious 


phenomenon  has  not  attracted  much 
attention  because  Argostoli  is  not  on 
one  of  the  regular  tourist  routes.  No 
one  knows  what  becomes  of  this 
water,  but  it  probably  flows  to  some 
subterranean  reservoir,  and  it  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  earth- 
quakes that  occur  in  that  neighbour- 
hood once  in  a  long  while,  or,  possi- 
bly, it  feeds  some  distant  volcano,  for, 
as  is  well  known,  the  most  generally 
accepted  theory  of  the  cause  of  vol- 
canic eruptions  is  that  they  are 
due  to  steam  generated  from  water, 
admitted  through  cracks  in  the 
earth's  crust,  or  in  some  other  way. 
— Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 
WILLIAM     HENRY     CORRY     KERR,    M.A. 

R.  W.  H.  C.  KERR  was  born 
at  Perth,  Ontario,  on  the  loth 
February,  1837,  and  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  there  and  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  won 
many  prizes,  and  in  the  year  1859  he 
graduated  as  classical  gold  medallist. 
He  then  entered  the  law  office  of 
Ross,  Crawford  &  Crombie,  but  while 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  law 
he  was  careful  to  keep  up  his  classics. 
He  was  on  several  occasions  co- 
examiner  in  classics  with  the  late  Dr. 
McCaul.  After  a  short  practice  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Toronto,  Mr. 
Kerr  removed  to  Brantford  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  he  married  Miss  Annie 
LeSueur,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Le- 
Sueur,  then  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  now  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner, and  sister  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
LeSueur,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  After  prac- 
tising with  much  success  in  Brantford, 


the  sad  death  of  two  of  his  children 
induced  him  to  remove  to  this  city, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  occupying 
himself  with  his  professional  duties, 
but  not  neglecting  his  favourite  study 
of  the  classics,  and  taking  an  active 
and  public-spirited  interest  in  public 
aff'airs. 

Mr.  Kerr's  chief  literary  work  con- 
sists of  translations,  especially  of  Eng- 
lish verse  into  Greek  and  Latin,  many 
of  which  were  contributed  to  The 
Monthly,  and  other  Canadian  Jour- 
nals. Our  readers  will  remember 
among  these,  "  Onward  Christian 
Soldiers"  (Greek  Version),  yuly — 
August  1 8y  4,  and  "A  New  Testament 
Idyll  in  New  Testament  Greek " 
April.,  i8go.  It  was  Mr.  Kerr's  in- 
tention to  issue  these  translations  in 
book  form,  and  this  intention,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  is  still  to  be  carried  out. 

His  profession,  his  church,  and  the 
city  have  suffered  no  slight  loss  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Kerr,  while  the 
loss  to  his  friends  and  his  family 
is  unspeakably  great.  His  amiability 
of  disposition,  wide  culture,  and  kind 
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liberality  were  known  to  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  and  his  memory 
will  be  fragrant  in  many  hearts. 
Aeirrc  Xptcrroi)  Trat?. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1890 
WITH  THE  STATISTICS  OF  1889. 

IF  the  increase  in  the  size  of  this  Re- 
port were  a  fair  indication  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  the  country, 
that  progress  would  be  very  great  in- 
deed. The  Report  for  1888  con- 
tained 238  pages,  that  for  1889  had 
328  pages,  while  the  bulky  volume 
before  us  comprises  437  pages.  It 
needs  but  a  cursory  glance  through 
its  pages  to  see  that  the  improvement 
in  educational  matters  is  much  more 
moderate  than  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  Report  would  indicate.  In 
1 889  there  were  86,515  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen 
who  did  not  attend  the  required  one 
hundred  days  during  the  year  though 
they  were  entered  on  the  registers. 
This  number  is  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  attendance  counting  the 
ages,  not  from  seven  to  thirteen,  but 
from  five  to  twenty-one.  In  addition 
to  this  there  were  6,132  children  be- 
tween seven  and  thirteen  years  of  age 
who  did  not  attend  any  school  what- 
ever during  the  year.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  total  expenditure  for 
all  educational  purposes  in  1889  was 
$5,145,370  it  is  evidently  not  the 
fault  of  those  who  supply  the  money 
^hat  all  the  children  of  the  country 
are  not  made  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  our  excellent  system  of 
education.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Ross  will  take  advantage  of  the 
present  opportunity,  when  the  new 
education  bill  is  before  the  house,  to 
make  the  compulsory  clauses  more 
operative  than  they  are  at  present,  for 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate 
passing  another  five  years  under  such 
defective  legislanon. 


STATISTICS      OF      PUBLIC      SCHOOLS  — 
ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  468,025,  average  attendance  235,- 
790,  per  centage  of  average  attend- 
ance 51.  The  number  in  regular 
attendance  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing. In  1879  the  average  atten- 
ance  was  45  per  cent,  of  the  register- 
ed attendance,  in  1888  it  was  50  per 
cent,  and  in  1889  it  was  51  per  cent. 
The  attendance  is  always  worst  in  the 
counties  and  best  in  the  cities.  In 
the  counties  the  percentage  was  47, 
in  the  towns  60  and  in  the  cities  64. 
The  county  of  Waterloo,  not  for  the 
first  time,  boasts  the  highest  average, 
57  per  cent.  Pembroke  has  72  per 
cent,  which  is  the  highest  for  any 
town,  and  Hamilton  with  a  percentage 
of  74  stands  first  in  the  province 
among  the  cities. 

TEACHERS. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  1889  was  7,421  consisting 
of  2,658  males,  and  4,763  females. 
The  number  of  the  latter  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  while  that  of  the 
former  has  been  diminishing.  In 
1879  the  numbers  stood,  males  3,153, 
females  3,443.  The  truth  is  that  the 
pittance  paid  as  a  salary  is  not  suffi- 
cient, not  only  to  induce  men  to  re- 
main in  the  profession,  but  it  actually 
deters  them  from  entering  it,  as  they 
can  get  better  pay  for  their  labour  in 
other  employments.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  teachers,  3,920,  or  over  one-half, 
had  only  third  class  certificates,  while 
there  were  only  247  with  first  class 
certificates.  There  were  ten  counties 
in  the  province  without  any  teachers 
with  first  class  provincial  certificates. 
These  counties  are  Dufferin,  Elgin, 
Essex,  Frontenac,  Grey,  Haliburton, 
Lanark,  Prince  Edward,  Stormont, 
and  Welland.  We  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er there  are  any  cities  and  towns  in 
the  same  backward  condition  or  not, 
as  no  statistics  are  given  for  these  ex- 
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cept  in  the  aggregate.  There  is  one 
bright  feature  in  these  returns  that  Mr. 
Ross  must  be  credited  with  and  that 
is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
"temporary"  and  "other  certificates." 
These  he  has  managed  to  reduce  to 
318  according  to  the  returns  for  1889, 
and  on  page  153  we  find  that  he  has 
managed  to  authorize  16  less  in  1890 
than  in  1889.  Bulky  as  this  report 
is  we  have  searched  in  vain  for  any 
statement  of  the  average  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  public 
schools,  so  we  must  calculate  it  for 
ourselves.  Basing  our  calculation  on 
the  average  attendance  the  average 
number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in 
the  province  was  32,  in  the  counties 
29,  in  cities  and  in  towns  43. 

SALARIES. 

Since  1885  the  average  salary  of 
male  teachers  in  the  province  has  de- 
creased from  $427  to  $421,  that  of 
female  teachers  has  increased  from 
$281  to  $296.  The  decrease  in  the 
salaries  of  male  teachers  has  been 
almost  altogether  in  the  counties 
where  the  salary  fell  from  $405  in 
1885,  to  $389  in  1889.  The  cities 
show  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
the  average  salary  of  the  male  teacher 
rising  from  $776  to  $870,  and  that  of 
the  female  teacher  from  $359  to  $389 
in  the  same  years. 

SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

The  7,421  teachers  do  their  work 
in  5,434  school  houses.  Hence  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  schools  have 
only  one  teacher  each,  and  are  un- 
.graded.  The  log  school  house  with 
Its  pleasant  memories  and  associations 
is  gradually  disappearing,  there  being 
but  501  left  to  grace  the  landscape 
out  of  1,466  in  1850.  It  is  being  re- 
placed by  a  frame  building,  or  one  of  ' 
brick  and  mortar.  Of  the  former 
there  are  2,351,  of  the  latter  2,060 
while  there  are  522  stone  buildings. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  total  receipts  were  $4,583,757. 
The  total  expenditure  was  $3,954,075. 
Of  this  expenditure  about  61^-  per 
cent,  went  for  teachers'  salaries"^.  Of 
the  receipts  the  Legislative  Grant  for 
teachers'  salaries  amounted  to  $258,- 
"^"^l  or  5.64  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the 
remainder  coming  from  Municipal 
Assessments,  Clergy  Reserves  Fund, 
etc.  The  Legislative  Grant  amounts 
to  about  $35  per  teacher,  while  that 
to  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes amounts  to  $229  per  teacher. 
Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  Legis- 
lature is  paying  too  little  attention, 
and  giving  too  little  support,  to  the 
elementary  education  of  the  country? 
One  question  that  each  legislator 
should  ask  himself  is  this  :  Is  the 
training  given  in  the  Public  School 
worth  to  the  country  only  one-sixth 
of  that  given  in  the  High  School  .? 
The  cost  per  pupil  in  average  attend- 
ance was  for  the  province  $17,  for 
counties  $15,  for  towns  $16,  for  cities 
$24. 

STATISTICS  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SEPA- 
RATE SCHOOLS. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  registered 
attendance  32,790,  average  attend- 
ance 18,153  ;  this  gives  a  percentage 
of  average  attendance  of  56,  which  is 
five  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
public  school  attendance.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  546  ;  this  gives  60 
in  registered  attendance,  and  33  in 
average  attendance  to  each  teacher. 
The  total  receipts  were  $267,304,  the 
total  expenditure  was  $244,440.  The 
Legislative  Grant  amounted  to  $17,- 
421,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
$32  per  teacher.  The  cost  per  pupil 
in  registered  attendance  was  $7.45, 
in  average  attendance  a  little  over 
%il.  No  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  expense  of  the  public 
and  separate  schools  as  many  teachers 
in  the  latter  belong  to  religious  com- 
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munities,    and     get    mere     nominal 
salaries. 

STATISTICS     OF      HIGH     SCHOOLS     AND 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES. 

The  total  registered  attendance  of 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes was  18,642,  the  average  attend- 
ance was  10,798,  and  the  percentage 
of  average  attendance  was  58,  a  de- 
crease of  one  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1888.  Newburgh  High  School 
had  by  far  the  best  average  attend- 
ance, showing  a  regular  average 
attendance  of  39  out  of  44  pupils,  or 
88  per  cent.  No  other  school  ap- 
proaches this,  the  nearest  being  71 
per  cent,  gained  by  Clinton  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  Port  Hope,  Smith's 
Falls  and  Trenton  High  Schools. 
There  are  120  schools  to  accommo- 
date these  pupils,  and  in  them  are 
employed  427  teachers.  The  total 
receipts  amounted  to  $703,042,  of 
this  $97,944  was  made  up  of  the 
Legislative  Grant  for  teachers'  salaries, 
this  as  we  have  seen  was  at  the  rate 
of  $229  per  teacher.  The  Legislative 
Grant  to  these  schools  is  13.9  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  receipts,  while  the 
grant  to  Public  Schools  is  but  5.6  of 
the  whole  receipts.  These  are  facts 
which  are  quite  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  our  legislators  with  the 
view  of  granting  more  liberal  aid 
to  our  Public  Schools.  The  total 
expenditure  was  $645,338,  of  this 
amount  $376,878  or  58  percent,  was 
spent  on  teachers'  salaries;  dividing 
this  amount  by  the  number  of  teach- 
ers we  get  $883  as  the  average  salary 
of  High  School  teachers  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  $327  was  the  average  salary  of 
Public  School  teachers  for  the  same 
year.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  registered 
attendance  was  $34.61;  in  average 
attendance  it  was  $60.  Altogether 
the  High  School  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes are  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
doing  better  work  than  they  ever  did. 


COUNTY    MODEL    SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Tilley,  the  Inspector  of  County 
Model  Schools,  precedes  his  statistical 
report  with  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
dition of  these  schools   and  sugges- 
tions   for    their   improvement   which 
show  him   to  be  in   touch   with   the 
most  advanced   educational  thought 
of  the  country.     It  would  be  a  happy 
thing  for    the    country    if   Mr.    Ross 
would  adopt  some  of  the  recommend- 
ations which  Mr.  Tilley  makes,  and 
which  he  supports  by  cogent  reasons. 
He  recommends,   for  example,    that 
the  Model  School  term  for  students 
in  training  be  materially  lengthened. 
He  recommends  an  improvement  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  to  these 
schools  to  whom  higher  salaries  should 
be  paid.     He  recommends  that  the 
professional  certificates    of  the  third 
class  granted  to  the  students  of  these 
schools  should  be  valid  for  five  years 
instead  of  three  but  should  be  limited 
to  the  county  in  which  they  are  issued. 
In    1890,    of  the  1,293   students    in 
training  1,228  passed  the  final  examin- 
ation   and    obtained    certificates    to 
teach.     This  was  95  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.     Yet  in  the  literary    examin- 
ation which  preceded  their  entrance 
as  students  in  training  in  the  Model 
Schools  only  43  per  cent,  managed 
to  pass.     If  the  tests  of  efficiency  to 
act  as  teachers  were  the  same  as  those 
for  proficiency  in  literary  attainments 
we  would  have  no  reasonable  ground 
on  which  to  object  to  the  difference 
in  these  percentages,    but    inasmuch 
as  the  qualities  of  a  successful  teacher 
are  so  difterent  from  those  of  a  suc- 
cessful   scholar   that   a    separate   ex- 
amination is  needed  for  each  we  must 
regard  the  difference  in  the  results  of 
the  two  examinations  as  anomalous. 
The   same    remarks    will  apply  in  a 
modified   degree  to    the  professional 
examination  of  second  class  teachers 
for  professional  certificates  after  com- 
pleting their  Normal  School  course. 
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In  1890,  411  students  attended  both 
Normal  Schools  and  379  passed  suc- 
cessfully; this  is  about  92  per  cent. 


THE    CAMBRIDGE   DAY   TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 

THE  proposal  to  found  a  Day 
Training  College  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Cambridge 
was  agreed  to  on  the  12th  March, 
1 89 1.  The  Teachers  Training  Syn- 
dicate of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
will  have  the  new  college  in  active 
operation  next  October.  The  Cam- 
bridge scheme  provides  that  the  head 
master  of  one  of  the  town  schools 
shall  be  engaged  as  Normal  master, 
and  that  the  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  will  deliver  the  lec- 
tures on  Education.  This  scheme 
brings  the  public  elementary  schools 
into  direct  connection  with  the  uni- 
versities. In  this  we  rejoice ;  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  we  must  have 
the  very  best  men  in  charge  of  the 
public  schools.     One  feature   of  the 


best  public  school  teacher  is  that  he 
has  the  highest  academic  standing. 
In  Scotland,  although  many  teachers 
have  to  pass  their  lives  in  imparting 
the  elements  of  education  to  pupils  in 
some  of  the  almost  inaccessible  and 
nearly  unknown  corners  of  that  far- 
famed  land,  it  is  not  deemed  pos- 
sible to  over-educate  such  teachers. 
May  Canada  be  blessed  by  having 
teachers  of  the  same  spirit  in  her 
schools. 

A  SONG. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  !     The  long  bright  day  is 

done. 
And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun. 
To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Whate'er  thy  joys,  they  vanish  with  the  day  ; 

Whate'er  thy  griefs,  in  sleep  they  fade  away. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Sleep,  mournful  heart,  and  let  the  past  be 
past  ! 

Sleep,  happy  soul !     All  life  will  sleep  at  last. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

—  Tennyson  in  The  Neiv  Review. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICS. 

I.  Fletcher,  B.  A. .Toronto,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Kditor 

QUESTIONS    ON    C.4iSAR,    BOOK.    I. 

ItV   H.    I.   STRANG,  M.A. 

I.  Translate  into  good,  idiomatic  English, 
chap.  16:    ^'Interim.      .     .      .     acciisat." 

{a)  Fla^itare.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  use 
of  this  infinitive?  Point  out  a  similar  in- 
stance in  the  passage. 

(^)  Septetitrionibus.  Name  the  other  three 
points  of  the  compass  in  Latin. 

(<r)  Compare  tnatura,  minus,  and  diutius. 

{J)  Intellexit.  What  other  compounds  of 
lego  form  their  perfect  this  way  ? 


{e)  Metiri  oporteret.  How  often  was  this 
done? 

(/")  Convocatis  principibiis.  What  other 
construction  could  be  used. 

{g)  Point  out  anything  peculiar  in  the 
form  or  use  of  magisfratu,  annutis. 

{h)  Polhciti  essent.  Account  for  the  use  of 
the  subjunctive. 

(?)  Point  out  in  the  passage  examples  of 
verbs  governing  (i)  two  accusatives,  (2)  An 
ablative. 

(y)  Ne  pabuli  quidem.  What  caution  as 
to  the  order  of  these  words  ? 

2.  Translate    chap.    25 :      Ca-sar     .     , 
pugnare. 

(a)    Parse  siio,  cohortatus,   impeaii)i(u(o. 
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[b)  Account  for  each  of  the  ablatives  in  the 
ast  sentence. 

(f )  Give  the  principal  parts  of  tolleret,  de- 
strictis,  perfregerunt,  evellere. 

(d)  Account  for  each  instance  of  the  sub- 
junctive. 

{e)  Jactato.  What  kind  of  verb  ?  Why 
so  called,  and  how  formed  ? 

(/)  Loco  superiore.      Decline  the  plural. 

(§•)  Mark  the  penult  of  removet,  commode, 
impedita,  colligat. 

3.  Translate  chap.  31  :  Quibus  .  .  . 
teneretur. 

(a)  Construction  of  fractos,  hospitio, 
Romam. 

(h)  Mention  any  peculiarity  in  regard  to 
inflection  or  meaning  oi  jurejurando,  libtros, 
auxilium,  solus. 

[c)  Auxilium  postulatum.  Give  two  equi- 
valent constructions. 

{d)  Change  the  second  sentence  to  Oratio 
recta. 

(e)  Quibus  proeliis.     Decline  the  singular. 
(/)  Fractos.      Write  the    3rd    singular   of 

each  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
active. 

4.  Translate  chap.  40  :  Sibi  quidem     . 
sublevarent,  turning  it  into  direct  narrative. 

(a)  Sibi.     Why  not  se  ? 

(b)  Pulsis.  Name  the  two  victories  al- 
luded to. 

(f)  Servile  tumultu.  Explain  what  is 
referred  to.  When  is  the  penult  of  adjectives 
in  His  long,  and  when  short  ? 

(^)  Explain  the  construction  of  quos  and 
aliquid,  and  point  out  any  grammatical 
peculiarity  in  the  use  of  quos. 

(c)  Compare  and  derive  nuper. 

{/)  Furore,  diligentia,  exercitus,  aequitate, 
imperator.  Explain  how  these  nouns  are 
formed,  and  give  similar  instances  in  each 
case. 

5.  Translate  chap.  46  :  Nam  etsi    . 
injectum  est. 

(a)  Fore.  What  other  verb  forms  of  the 
same  origin? 

{b)  Pulsis  hostibus.  Give  different  ways 
of  translating  this. 

(t)  Eqiiitatus,equites.  Mention  any  differ- 
ence in  the  use  of  these  words. 


{d)  Legionis  delectae.  Explain  the  refer- 
ence. 

{e)  Vulgus.  Mention  the  chief  gender 
exceptions  in  the  2nd  declension. 

(/)  Elatum  est.  Inflect  the  present  indi- 
cative active  and  passive. 

6.  Translate  idiomatically : 

(a)  "  Demonstrant  sibi  pra'ter  agri  solum 
nihil  esse  reliqui." 

(b)  "Mittunt  legatos,  qui  dicerent,  sibi 
esse  in  animo  iter  per  Provinciam  facere; 
rogare,  ut  ejus  voluntate  id  sibi  facere  liceat." 

(c)  "  Quod  si  quid  ei  a  Caesare  gravius 
accidisset,  cum  ipse  eum  locum  amicitiae 
apud  eum  teneret,  neminem  existimaturum 
non  sua  voluntate  factum  ;  qua  ex  re  futurum, 
uti  totius  Galliae  animi  a  se  averterentur. '• 

7.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(a)  Leaving  these  two  cohorts  and  a  few 
horsemen  to  defend  the  baggage,  he  followed 
the  Gauls  all  night  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

(b)  After  advancing  about  twelve  miles 
through  the  woods  we  were  informed  by  one 
of  the  scouts  whom  we  had  sent  forward  that 
the  Germans  had  encamped  near  the  river 
Rhine. 

(c)  Fearing  that  they  might  attack  the 
camp  in  the  absence  of  the  consul  we  set  out 
the  same  night  with  all  the  forces  we  had 
with  us. 

(d)  Alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Roman 
legions,  the  chiefs  of  these  states,  having  con- 
ferred with  one  another,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Cassar  to  promise  to  give  hostages  if  he  would 
make  oeace  with  them. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Editors  ■ 


.  I  H.I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
'  t  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

I.  Combine  each  of  the  following  pairs  of 
sentences,  first  into  a  compound,  and  then 
into  a  complex  sentence  : 

(a)  The  workman  was  called.  He  did 
not  hear. 

{b)  He  missed  his  lesson.  The  master 
kept  him  in. 

(t)  Do  it  now.     You  will  forget  about  it. 
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{d)  It  may  take  me  some  time.  I  intend 
to  finish  it. 

{e)  He  would  not  let  me  have  it.  I  wanted 
it  very  much. 

2.  Contract  the  following  into  simple 
sentences : 

(a)  When  we  reminded  him  of  his  promise 
he  got  quite  angry. 

{b)  He  tried  it  several  times  and  then 
handed  it  back  to  her. 

(<:)  How  can  he  do  it,  if  he  has  neither 
capital  nor  credit? 

(</)  The  gentlemen  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  books  will  attend  to  that. 

{e)  The  following  is  said  to  be  a  test  which 
never  fails. 

(/)  The  incident  occurred  when  I  was  a 
boy. 

3.  Combine  the  following  sentences  into 
not  more  than  four  : 

Xenophon  had  two  sons.  The  elder  was 
named  Gryllus.  Gryllus  fell  in  battle  at 
Mantinea.  Xenophon  heard  of  his  death. 
He  was  offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods  at  the 
time.  He  did  not  think  it  right  to  stop  the 
jeremony.  He  merely  laid  down  the  crown. 
He  asked  the  manner  of  his  son's  death. 
He  had  died  fighting  very  bravely.  Xeno- 
phon was  told  this.  He  replaced  the  crown 
on  his  head.  He  felt  pain  at  his  son's  death. 
He  felt  greater  pleasure  from  his  valour. 
He  called  the  gods  to  witness  the  fact. 

4.  Change  to  indirect  narrative  : 

(a)  Turning  to  the  bystanders  he  said  : 
"Why  do  ye  delay  ?  Leave  me  to  the  fate 
which  you  can  not  avert.  I  value  your  sym- 
pathy, but  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  asking 
you  to  risk  your  lives  in  the  vain  hope  of 
saving  mine." 

5.  Change  to  direct  narrative  : 

He  asked  the  citizens  if  they  thought  he 
could  ever  fail  to  remember  the  favours  he 
had  received  at  their  hands.  They  might 
depend  upon  it  he  would  do  his  best  to  de- 
serve success,  even  if  he  could  not  attain  it ; 
and  they  should  have  no  cause  to  regret  the 
kindness  they  had  shown  him  during  his 
stay  among  them. 

6.  Criticize  and  improve  the  following 
sentences : 


(fl)  He  wasn't  a  man  whom  any  one  would 
have  thought  would  have  done  such  a  thing. 

(b)  I  don't  know  as  I  will  be  able  to  finish 
it  before  dark. 

{c)  Neither  you  nor  no  other  boy  can  prove 
that  it  was  me  that  done  it. 

(.d)  He  carried  it  all  the  way,  without 
hardly  spilling  a  drop. 

{e)  He  asked  leave  to  set  up  a  mark  like 
they  used  to  shoot  at. 

(/)  After  having  done  this,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  be  known,  he  disappeared  from  the 
ground. 

(^)  He  told  the  knight  about  his  adven- 
tures on  his  return  who  was  very  much  sur- 
prised, etc. 

[h)  He  looked  kind  of  surprised  when  I 
told  him  that  there  was  over  twenty  applica- 
tions for  it. 

(r)  Locksley  told  Hubert  he  could  have  hit 
the  prize  just  as  easy  as  he  did  if  he  had  tried. 

(/■)  In  this  paper  I  ^hall  only  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  first  of  these  cases. 

CLASS-ROOM. 


EAST  MIDDLESEX  PROMOTION  AND  RE- 
VIEW EXAMINATION,  APRIL  1891. 

GRAMMAR — 3RD  TO  4TH  CLASS. 

Time  7.\  Hours. 

Limit  of  work.— The  sentence  clause 
and  phrase.  Classification  of  parts  of  speech. 
Inflections  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Analysis 
and  parsing.  (The  first  twenty-nine  lessons 
of  the  authorized  text-book.) 

Maximum  91  ;  count  90  marks  a  full  paper ; 
23  minimum  to  pass. 

1 .  Analyze  : 

And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

Open  their  thousand  leaves. 

Silently  down  from  the  mountain's  crown 

The  great  procession  swept. 

Perchance  the  lion  stalking 

Still  shuns  that  hallowed  spot. 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall. 

And  his  uncoffined  clay 

Shall  stand  with  glory  wrapped  around 

On  the  hills.      [16] 

2.  Change  the  number  of  all  nouns  and 
pronouns  making  all  other  necessary  changes 
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The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother  eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes.     [12] 

3.  Explain  the  difference  in  :' 

(a)  The  boy's  rooms  were  furnished. 

{b)  The  boys'  rooms  were  furnished.     [4] 

4.  "  In  the  same  way  the  beautiful  asters 
of  our  woods  with  their  flowers  of  yellow  or 
purplish  disks,  and  lovely  rays  of  white  or 
purple,  let  their  little  fruits  fly  away  from 
their  heads  as  soon  as  ripe  and  dry." 

Write  in  columns  the  words  in  the  above 
extract  whose  function  it  is  : 

(a)  To  name,  {b)  To  assert,  (c)  To  take 
the  place  of  names,  {d)  To  link  statements 
or  words,  {e)  To  change  meaning  of  nouns. 
(/)  To  modify  meaning  of  verbs.     [31] 

A  word  is  not  to  be  repeated  in  the  same 
column. 

5.  Correct  : 

(a)  Willie  seen    his    brother   acting    very 

bad.     [6] 

(/-')  Twin  Brother's  hop  yeast  sold  here.   [3] 
(f)  Wasn't  you  and  him  in  the  third  class 

before  me  ?     [6] 

{d)  Them's  mine  ;  here's  your's.     [6j 

{e)  Let  him  and  me  see  which  can  add  the 

fastest.      [6] 

GEOGRAPHY — 3RD  TO  4TH  CLASS. 

Time  2  Hours. 

Limit  of  Work. — Definitions  continued  ; 
first,  accurate  knowledge,  then  the  memoriz- 
ing of  the  definition.  The  great  countries, 
large  cities  and  most  prominent  physical 
features  on  the  Map  of  the  World.  Maps  of 
the  county,  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  of 
Canadaand  America.  Map  drawing.  Mot- 
ions of  the  earth,  seasons,  zones. 

Maximum  Ii6  ;  count  80  marks  a  full 
paper  ;  20  minimum  to  pass. 

I.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  county, 
marking  the  townships  and  one  railway  line 
running  from  east  to  west.     [14J 

(2)   Draw  an  outline  map  : 

(a)  Marking  and  connecting  Lake  Super- 
ior, Michigan,  Huron,  Georgian  Bay,  St, 
Clair,  Erie, Ontario,  River  St,  Lawrence.  [12] 

(b)  Location  Goderich,  London,  Port 
Stanley,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
(^>uebec  City.     [7] 


3.  (a)  Define  a  peninsula  ;  name  and 
locate  two  examples  in  America.     [4] 

{b)  Define  a  cape  ;  locate  two  examples 
in  Africa.     [4J 

(c)  Define  a  river  basin  ;  name  two  in 
Europe  and  the  countries  wholly  or  partly 
contained  in  them.     [6] 

4.  Two  ships  M  and  S  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  to  Melbourne,  Australia  ;  M  kept 
sailing  south  and  west,  S  south  and  east. 
Trace  the  route  of  each  telling  through  what 
waters  and  past  what  bodies  of  land  they 
sailed.     [12] 

5.  Give  the  exact  position  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  the  Peace  River  Valley,  the  Behring 
Sea,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Wales,  Sicily, 
the  Congo  Basin,  Persia,  and  Chili.     [15] 

6.  In  Patagonia,  Australia  and  Cape 
Colony  it  is  warmer  in  February  than  in 
July.     Why  ?     [6] 

7.  Briefly  sketch  the  possible  history  of 
the  pine  lumber  and  nails  used  in  building 
this  school-house,  telling  where  the  "  raw 
material"  of  each  may  have  been  found  and 
the  course  it  has  since  passed  through.     [12] 

8.  Newfoundland :  Where  situated.  Its 
capital.  Government.  Chief  natural  pro- 
ducts. Why  receiving  so  much  attention  in 
the  newspapers  at  present.      [15] 

9.  Define  and  give  example  of :  canal, 
tunnel,  dyke.     [9] 

DRAWING — 3RD  to  4TH  CLASS. 

Time  l^  Hours, 
Maximum  80  marks  ;  count  60  marks  a  full 
paper  ;   12  minimum  to  pass. 

1.  .Make  a  drawing  of  a  gate  showing  the 
two  posts.     (Memory  drawing.)     [lo] 

2.  Draw  an  original  design  using  only  two 
curved  lines, — construction  lines  may  be 
straight,      [10] 

3.  (a)  Trace  a  square  two  inches  to  the 
side,  (b)  Trace  diameters  and  diagonals. 
{()  Bisect  each  semi-side,  {d)  From  the 
points  of  bisection  trace  lines  (four)  parallel 
to  the  diagonals.  (1?)  Bisect  the  semi-di- 
ameters. (/)  Join  the  points  of  bisection. 
{g)  Join  the  ends  of  the  diameters,  {h) 
Strengthen  (/)  and  (g)  and  the  parts  of  [d) 
outside  of  (g)  and  the  corners  of  (a),     [22] 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


"  Maidens  Choosing  "  is  the  latest  novel 
in  the  Lippincott,  absorbing  almost  all  the 
available  space.  The  other  articles  though 
by  necessity  extremely  short  are  interesting. 
The  books  are  fairly  and  skilfully  reviewed 
at  the  end. 

The  Overland Magazineiox k.-^xW.xt.Qt\\&^- 
The  illustrated  article  on  "  Dairying  in  Cali- 
fornia "  appears  in  this  number.  "  The  Sher- 
man of  Early  Days  "  and  "  Patriotism  and 
School  Education  "  are  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles. 

The  author  whose  picture  appears  in  the 
last  issme  of  the  Book-buyer  is  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wilkins.  Her  success  in  literature  has  been 
marked.  A  short  sketch  of  her  life  is  given. 
Among  the  books  noticed  are  Black's  "  Stand 
Fast,  Craig  Royston  !  "  The  letters  are,  as 
always,  interesting. 

The  great  sea  novelist  Clark  Russel  has 
a  story  appearing  in  the  London  Illustrated 
News.  It  is  announced  that  J.  M.  Barrie 
will  contribute  a  serial  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  Grant  Allen  discourses  in  a 
characteristic  way  on  spring.  Grasse  is 
made  familiar  to  English  people  by  numerous 
illustrations. 

"  Moral  Education  "  by  Larkin  Dunton 
is  the  opening  article  in  the  March  Education. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  teachers. 
"  The  Relation  of  the  College  and  Univer- 
sity to  the  Community  "  is  ably  discussed  by 
Pres.  Thwing.  The  second  historical  paper 
on  "  Pestalozzi"  and  "Manual  Training  "are 
included  in  the  issue. 

"Harrow  School,"  by  Dr.  Butler,  appears 
in  the  April  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  those  on  our  side  of 
the  sea  to  be  able  to  visit  thus  historical 
places.  Italian  girlhood  is  discussed  in  the 
present  number.  Crawford's  story  "  The 
Witch  of  Prague  "  is  continued.  We  can- 
not but  regret  the  style  in  which  the  page  is 
printed.  The  long  line  makes  toilsome 
reading. 


*'  Ling  Ching  Ting,'"  the  opium  eater,  an 
extract  from  a  tract  by  Dr.  Baldwin  is  printed 
in  the  April  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 
"London  papers  and  India's  women  ''  is  an 
able  article  on  the  question  at  present  agitat- 
ing England.  Other  interesting  papers  are 
"  A  Jesuit  Mission  in  India"  and  "Why 
Missions  are  Modern." 

An  Historical  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies.  Vol.  II.  By  C.  P.  Lucas,  of  Bal- 
liol  College,  and  the  Colonial  Office.  1$.  6d. 
(Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.)  We 
have  no  unfavourable  criticism  to  make  of  this 
work.  Our  only  wish  is  Oliver  Twist's 
— "  More," — and  it  is  ungracious  to  express 
it  now,  with  a  new  volume  of  no  inconsider- 
able bulk,  just  issued,  before  us,  ^hich  is 
really  the  third  of  the  series  (the  first  being 
termed  an  introductory  volume).  Mr.  Lucas 
shows  a  great  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  an 
industry  and  skill  which  modesty  alone  makes 
us  to  hesitate  to  praise.  He  has  availed 
himself  of  the  special  local  knowledge  of 
other  gentlemen.  The  present  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  West  Indies  and  maps,  tables, 
an  index,  etc.,  add  to  its  value. 

A  New  History  of  England  and  Great 
Britain.  By  Prof.  Meiklejohn.  (St.  An- 
drew's: A.  M.  Holden.)  We  have  long 
desired  to  find  a  history  suitable  for  use  in  the 
upper  forms  of  Public  Schools,  and  in  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  that  really 
might,  with  propriety,  be  ♦ermed  a  history 
and  not  an  apology  for  one.  This  is  some- 
thing like  a  history.  There  are  a  dozen 
features  of  interest  and  value  which  char- 
acterize it,  and  we  can  unhesitatingly  say  that 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  we  have  yet 
read.  We  hope  to  see  it  some  day  in  our 
schools.  Social  history,  genealogy,  dates, 
great  persons,  historical  terms,  great  events 
in  other  countries,  etc.,  receive  a  share  of 
attention,  in  fact,  one  is  struck  with  the 
completeness  of  the  work  and  with  its  ad- 
mirable tone.  It  has  already  reached  a 
third  edition. 
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Classics  for  Children  :  Irving' s  Alhambra. 
50c.     (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Sand- 
eau's  Mademoiselle  de  La  Seiglilre.  Edited 
by  F.  M.  Warren,  Ph.D.  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.)  This  pleasing  comedy,  well 
edited,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  and 
numerous  English  notes,  is  a  good  number  of 
the  Modern  Language  Series. 

The  Explanatory  Poetical  Reader.  Edited 
by  W.  Moffatt.  (London  :  Moffatt  &  Paige.) 
This  is  the  thirty-fourth  edition  of  the  Poeti- 
cal Reader.  It  is  well  worthy  of  its  popular- 
ity, for  the  poems  are  familiar,  suitable  for 
children,  elevated  in  sentiment,  and  nearly 
all  by  classical  English  authors. 

Gay's  Business  Bookkeepitt^.  By  J.  E. 
Gay  of  the  Maiden  High  School.  (Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.)  75c. — Few  text-books  on  this 
subject  will  bear  comparison  with  this.  It 
is  a  plain,  sensible,  really  useful  and  practical 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  by  single 
entry.  The  press  work  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. General  Editor,  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
chester. 

The  Psalms.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick, 
B.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  (Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press). 

No  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  will 
be  received  with  more  interest  and  pleasure 
than  this,  the  first  on  the  Psalms.  The  text 
IS  Psalms  I.-XLI.  and  the  profound  scholar- 
ship and  critical  insight  which  mark  other 
volumes  of  the  series  are  strongly  evident 
liere.  But  there  are  passages  both  in  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  e.g.,  on  "The  Messianic 
Hope"  and  "Some  points  in  Theology,  "etc., 
and  quotations  of  noble  words  from  Hooker, 
Dean  Church  and  others  of  which  many 
readers  will  be  glad  and  which  will  make 
the   volume   acceptable   to    Bible   students. 

School  Sermons.  By  A.  W.  Potts,  LL.D. 
(Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons.)  The  first  Headmaster  of 
Fettes  College  was  a  great  gift  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwelt.   Many  lives  are  bet- 


ter by  the  influence  of  his  life  and  example,  and 
while  to  them  this  volume  will  be  a  treasure, 
there  are  many  others  who  will  prize  it  and 
read  it  with  interest  and  profit.  There  is  a 
memoir  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Potts  given 
and  we  observe  that  the  profits  of  the  sale  of 
the  work  are,  at  his  special  request,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  founding  of  a  divinity  prize 
at  Fettes.  The  sermons  themselves  are 
marked  by  nobility  of  thought  and  expression , 
and  strength  and  intensity  of  conviction.  We 
know  of  no  better  book  of  the  kind. 

MaxwelVs  English  Course :  Advanced  Les- 
sons in  English  Grammar.  By  W.  H. 
Maxwell.  (New  York  :  American  Book 
Co.)  60c. —Grammars  are  drearier  and 
harder  to  understand  than  most  other  text 
books.  But  this  is  an  exception.  Speaking 
generally,  it  possesses  the  merits  of  accuracy, 
simplicity,  cleainess,  and  completeness.  The 
examples,  instead  of  being  stupid  sentences, 
are  frequently  quotations  from  standarl 
authors.  We  have  pleasure  in  commending 
the  work  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

Appleton's  School  Physics.  (New  York  : 
American  Book  Co.)  $1.20.— This  is  with- 
out doubt  a  valuable  and  important  book. 
The  aim  of  the  editors  has  been  to  produce  a 
text-book  thoroughly  in  accord  with  know- 
ledge and  recent  discovery  in  natural  phil- 
osophy, approved  laboratory  methods,  and 
the  principles  of  the  science  of  teaching. 
The  literary  editor  is  Prof.  Quackenbos,  of 
Columbia,  and  the  different  sections  of  the 
various  departments  of  physics  have  been 
prepared  and  edited  by  Prof.  Holman  of  the 
Massachusetis  Institute  of  Technology ;  Prof. 
Nipher,  of  Washington  University ;  Prof. 
Mayor,  of  the  Stevens  Institute ;  and  Prof. 
Crocker,  of  Columbia,  respectively.  We  re- 
gret that  space  does  not  allow  us  to  write 
more  fully  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  but  our 
readers  will  doubtless  find  out  for  themselves 
that  it  is  a  satisfactory  text-book  with  many 
excellent  features  and  few,  if  any,  disadvan- 
tages. 

T7velve  English  Statesmen.— l'ee\.  By  J. 
R.  Thursfield.  2s.  6d.  (London:  Mac- 
millan    &    Co.,    and     New    York.)     Great 
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powers  and  great  achievements  belonged  to 
this  English  Statesman  :  his  wonderful 
capacity  for  aflfairs,  his  foresight,  his  manage- 
ment of  men,  his  control  of  policies  have 
rarely  been  equalled.  This  biography  will 
fill  no  mean  place  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  style 
interesting  and  thoughtful  and  at  once  real 
and  readable.  It  is  indeed,  like  the  other 
volumes,  a  model  biography,  giving  a  clear 
and  true  picture  of  the  man,  his  times  and 
his  work. 

Good  Living.  A  Practical  Cookery  Book 
for  town  and  country.  By  Sarah  Van  Buren 
Brugiere.  (New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.) 
$2.25.  Taste  and  skill  in  more  than  one 
line  are  displayed  in  "  Good  Living,"  which 
is  one  of  the  best  cookery  books  we  have 
seen.  The  recipes  are  numerous  and  evi- 
dently gathered  from  the  lore  of  different 
nations.  Each  recipe  is  preceded  by  a  table 
of  materials  and  there  are  other  tables  given, 
notably  one  as  to  the  time  required  for  meats, 
vegetables,  etc.,  to  cook  properly.  The  book 
abounds  in  useful  hints  and  suggestions  and 
is  altogether  an  admirable  one. 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

For  one  dollar  we  will  supply  all  our 
members  with  the  Educational  Monthly 
for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
publications  ; — 

Dictionary  of  Derivations. 
Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 
National  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 
Dowden's  Shakespeare  Primer. 
Houston's  100  Lessons  in  English  Com- 
position. 
Strang's  Exercises  in  False  Syntax. 
Strang's  English  Composition. 
Slips  of   Pen   and  Tongue.     By  J.  H. 

Long,  LL.D. 
Brief  History  of  England. 
Creighton's  Rome  Primer. 
Jeflfers's   History  of  Canada  (Primer). 
Topical  History,  by  Hunter. 
White's    Practical    Problems  in    Arith- 
metic. 
Remember  it  costs  only  one  dollar  to  be- 
come a  life  member  of  the  Bureau. 

Address— TEACHERS'  BUREAU.    120 
Yonge  St.  Toronto  Ont. 
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The  best  educational  journal  is  the  teach- 
er's friend. 

Renew  your  subscriptions.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Tiagazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 


are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  grateful  to   the    friends   of  The 
Monthly  who    have,    from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters   of  approval  and  en 
couragement,  and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1891. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

Bound  copies  of  this  magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or  from 
James  Bain  &  Son,   King  Street,  Toronto. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  RELATION  TO  THE   STATE. 

BY    W.     J.     ROBERTSON,     B.A.,     LL.B.,     ST.     CATHARINES. 
[An  Address  before  the  Teachers'  Association,  St.  Catharines.] 


THE  preacher  frequently  takes  a 
text  and  proceeds  to  build  upon 
it  a  moral  and  religious  edifice  far  too 
vast  and  wide  spread  for  its  narrow 
foundation  ;  to  speak  plainly  the  text 
is  only  an  excuse  for  an  introduction 
to  a  sermon  which  may  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing.  This  bad  example, 
I  am  much  afraid,  I  am  going  to  copy 
in  an  inverse  fashion  ;  for  my  subject, 
as  stated  on  the  programme,  does  not 
convey  any  very  definite  idea  of  what 
I  may  discuss  before  I  get  through 
with  this  paper.  The  teacher's  rela- 
tion to  the  state  is  a  very  wide  and 
comprehensive  subject,  and  would 
require  a  volume  for  its  discussion. 
Besides,  the  subject  matter  is  rather 
trite,  and  therefore,  on  many  grounds, 
a  general  and  abstract  discussion 
should  be  avoided. 

There  are,  however,  some  special 
relations  which  the  teacher  bears  to 
the  state,  which  should  be  candidly 
and  seriously  considered,  and  which 
have  forced  themselves  upon  my 
mind.  It  is  some  of  these  that  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  briefly,  and  I  trust 
frankly. 

I  well  recollect,  when  a  mere  lad, 
reading  and  hearing  much  about  the 


value  and  importance  of  education  as 
a  moral  agent,  as  an  agent  which  would 
make  bad  men  good,  and  bad  citizens 
patriots.  At  that  time  free  schools 
were  beginning  to  be  introduced 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  and 
considerable  opposition  was  aroused 
against  the  innovation.  Step  by  step 
the  ground  for  free  education  was 
won,  and  how  was  it  won  ?  Largely 
through  the  argument  that  education 
freely  offered  and  generally  accepted 
would  make  our  community  moral, 
and  our  citizens  intelligent  and  honest, 
pure  and  patriotic.  We,  it  was  said, 
form  a  democratic  community,  where 
the  many  not  the  few  must  rule,  and 
therefore  we  must  "  educate  our  mas- 
ters." So,  full  of  zeal  and  hope,  the 
school-master  was  sent  abroad  through- 
out the  land ;  new  school-buildings 
were  erected,  and  old  ones  improved  ; 
compulsory  education  was  made  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  that  is,  it  was 
put  in  print,  in  a  Blue  book  ;  School 
Regulations  were  multiplied  ;  teachers' 
examinations  were  made  more  severe  ; 
model  and  normal  schools  established  ; 
our  zeal  finally  putting  the  cope  stone 
on  our  educational  edifice  by  placing 
at  the  head  of  our  educational  affairs 
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a  Minister   of  Education.     Thus   far  i 
have  we  gone  already,  and  the  end  is  ! 
not  yet;  free  books  will  come  next  in 
order  ;   then  free  dinners,    and  then 
free  clothing,  and,  finally,  free  pocket 
money,   and    free    tickets    for   public 
lectures  and  entertainments.     Before 
this  takes  place,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  have  our  hopes  been  realized,  our 
expectations  met?  Have  our  people  be- 
come more  honest  and  enlightened  in 
their  views  of  public  afifeirs  ;  in  brief, 
has  political  morality  risen  to  a  higher 
plane    during    the    last     twenty-five 
years?    Has    crime  lessened    in    our 
community,  are  there  relatively  fewer 
frauds,  embezzlements,  bankruptcies, 
(fraudulent),  thefts  and  murders,  than 
there  were  in  the  old  days  when  edu- 
cation was    with    more    difficulty  ac- 
quired, and  men  valued  it  more  high- 
ly ?  I  do  not    intend    to  enter  into  a 
lengthy  examination   of  this  question. 
I  will  content  myself  with  appealing 
to  the   experience    of  those  who  re- 
member our  moral  and  political  con- 
dition twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  For 
myself  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  moral  condition    of  our  political 
atmosphere  to-day    is    more   corrupt 
than  at  any  time  in    our  political  his- 
tory.     The     bribery,     personations, 
frauds,   and  indescribable    rascalities 
that  mark  every  general  election,  and 
are  approved  of  by  so-called  states- 
men, stamp  us  as  the  most  lenient  to 
crime  in  political   life    of  any  British 
community  of  the  day.     Nor  are  we 
lacking  in  other  evidences  of  a  corrupt 
morality  in  our    social   and    business 
relations.     The  old  fashioned  honesty 
of  our  fathers   and  grandfathers   has 
almost  wholly   disappeared  in   some 
parts  of  our  land;  a  man's  word  is  no 
longer  as  good  as  his  bond — unless  it 
be  that   his  bond    is   as   good    as  his 
word — a    by  no    means     uncommon 
case.      Trickery,  a   low   shrewdness, 
which  aims  perpetually  at  over-reach- 
ing   one's    neighbour;    a    desire    to 
make    an    easy    living    without    work 


at  the  expense  of  the  community,. 
are  features  of  to-day,  so  common- 
as  scarcely  to  call  for  observation. 
One  misses  the  hearty  and  genuine 
indignation  which  our  fathers  were 
wont  to  pour  on  the  head  of  the 
cheat  and  swindler.  But  these  things- 
are  patent  enough  and  may  be  taken, 
for  granted. 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for 
this  state  of  affairs?  Some  one,  per- 
haps, is  thinking  that  I  am  going  to 
place  the  blame  on  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  conclude  that  the  cause 
of  all  our  woe  is  to  be  found  in  our 
endeavouring  to  educate  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  people.  But,  I  have 
no  intention  of  taking  such  a  line  of 
argument.  Did  I  think  so,  my  work 
as  a  teacher  would  speedily  come  to 
an  end,  as  a  labour,  at  once  thankless 
and  fruitless.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
that  education  properly  carried  on  is 
a  partial  corrective  of  evil  habits  and 
customs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  if  an  exaggerated  idea  has 
not  prevailed  of  the  inherent  power  of 
education  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
human  nature.  It  is  possible  to  edu- 
cate and  educate  and  yet  leave  the 
moral  nature  untouched  by  good  and 
true  motives  and  purposes.  What  in 
connection  with  this  subject  I  wish  to 
make  prominent  is  that  our  edu- 
cational system,  our  educational  meth- 
ods, while  not  the  cause  of  crime, 
have  not  been  preventatives.  In 
brief,  our  education  so  far  as  it  has 
had  a  moral  effect  has  been  merely  a 
neutral  force.  It  has  not  increased 
crime  and  dishonesty  ;  nor  has  it  per- 
ceptibly diminished  it.  The  grave 
charge,  then,  is  laid  at  its  door  that 
it  has  failed  in  what  we  should  reason- 
ably expect  from  it ;  the  inquiry  then 
arises  why  has  it  failed,  in  what  way 
could  our  educational  forces  be  ap- 
plied to  ensure  better  results?  This 
brings  me  at  once  to  fhe  consider- 
ation of  one  of  the  leading  defects  in 
our  educational   system    as    law  and 
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custom,  particularly  custom,  regulate 
It.  Our  teachers  occupy  an  honour- 
able position  in  the  community,  it  is 
sometimes  said,  with  a  small  percent- 
age of  truth  in  the  statement ;  they 
occupy  a  useful  position,  it  is  generally 
conceded  :  that  they  occupy  an  anom- 
alous position  every  teacher  with  a 
particle  of  ambition  in  his  make-up 
feels  keenly  enough.  In  rural  districts, 
in  times  past,  if  of  the  masculine 
gender,  he  was  ranked  next  the  clergy- 
man and  was  considered  some- 
thing less  than  a  man  and  some- 
thing more  than  a  woman  if  fairly 
good-looking  he  was  a  favourite  beau 
with  the  young  ladies  of  social  ambi- 
tion. If  a  "school-marm,"  she  took 
the  hearts  of  all  the  young  men  by  storm, 
and  became  a  source  of  jealousy  and 
admiration.  The  consequence  was 
her  teaching  days  were  few.  Times 
have  changed  somewhat  since  the 
days  when  the  Hoosier  school  master 
was  a  power  in  the  community.  But 
the  change  in  our  social  habits  has  not 
tended  to  elevate  the  teacher,  and 
bring  him  hisdue  influence;  his  salary  is 
a  little  larger,  his  expenses  are  heavier, 
his  examinations  more  difficult,  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  considerably 
increased — but  his  power  to  modify 
and  mould  his  surroundings  has 
diminished;  why  ?  Because  there  has 
grown  up  in  this  land  of  ours  a  pecu- 
liar idea  that  the  functions  of  the 
teacher  begin  and  end  with  merely 
intellectual  work — intellectual  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
teacher  of  primary  work  teaches  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic;  a  little  geo 
graphy,  a  little  history  from  some  dry, 
boiled-down  skeleton  of  a  manual,  a 
little  grammar,  and  a  very  little  litera- 
ture. His  moral  powers  find  their 
fullest  play  in  teaching  text-books  on 
temperance  and  agriculture.  One 
step  higher  and  we  reach  the  second- 
ary schools,  when  the  first  class  cer- 
tificate and  the  university  degree  are 
brought  into    use.       We   get    now   a 


little  more  history  and  literature,  a 
smattering  of  science  and  classics, 
and  some  knowledge  of  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry and  euclid.  The  teacher 
reads  without  comment  a  passage 
from  the  Bible  every  morning  with 
his  class, — and  there  moral  instruc- 
tion ends.  If  we  ascend  the  high  and 
rare  latitudes  of  university  education 
— we  find  less  teaching,  less  instruc- 
tion, less  energy,  and  more  cramming. 
In  this  sphere,  as  in  the  lower,  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  of  a  purely  in- 
tellectual character,  the  moral  and 
humanizing  element  is  still  absent. 
Now  how  does  this  operate  on  the 
teacher,  his  classes  and  the  commun- 
ity he  serves  ?  If  we  descend  the 
scale,  we  find  that  the  university 
professor,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  in 
Canada  one  of  the  least  known  and 
least  influential  of  men.  In  Ontario, 
omitting  two  or  three  names  fairly 
well-known,  the  university  professors 
outside  of  their  limited  circle,  are 
not  known  to  the  people  of  the 
province  at  all  ;  instead  of  being 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  mould- 
ing thought  on  great  public  questions, 
they  have  less  influence  than  a  ward 
politician,  and  count  for  nothing  in 
the  moral  and  political  scale.  How 
many  of  our  citizens  have  ever  heard 
of  the  professors  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity ?  Yet  these  men  are  paid  large 
salaries,  imported  from  England  and 
Scotland  at  considerable  expense  to 
enlighten  us,  and  then  drop  into  end- 
less obscurity.  Why  ?  Is  it  because 
these  gentlemen  are  deficient  in  mental 
force  and  ability,  that  they  make  no 
stir,  take  no  prominent  place  in  the 
great  movements  and  questions  that 
are  abroad  ?  By  no  means,  the  cause 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  What 
has  been  said  as  to  the  influence  and 
importance  of  our  university  profes- 
sors applies  under  altered  circum- 
stances to  our  teachers  in  the  second- 
ary and  primary  schools.  If  the  uni- 
versity   professor    is    not    a    man    ol 
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mark  in  his   province — neither  is  the 
High  or  PubUc  School  teacher,  as  a 
rule,  a  man  of  mark  in  his  locality.   He 
may   have   an    exceptional    force    of 
character,  which   cannot  but  be  felt ;  \ 
but  if  his    influence   is    felt,    it   is  in  , 
spite  of  his  position,  not  because  of  it.   j 
The    cause   of  this    state    of  things, 
wherein  the  presumedly  best  educated 
men  and  women  have  the  least  influ- 
ence, must  now  be  sought.     I  have  i 
already  suggested  one  reason,  that  is,   , 
the  limitation  of  the  teacher's  work  to 
purely   intellectual  teaching.     But   I 
wish  to    be  more  specific,  and  state 
that  a  very  important  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  that  rabid  spirit  of  partyism 
which  has  grown  up  in  this  Canada  of 
ours  to  the  crushing  out  in    a  large 
measure   of   individual  manliness — a 
spirit  of  partyism  that  has  made  it  a 
crime  against    public   opinion   for   a 
teacher  to  approach  the  margin  of  the 
political  field.     True  it  is  that  in  some 
localities,  favoured  with  an  abnormal 
development  of  strength  on  the  side 
of   one  party,  an  inspector  or  other 
favoured  official  may  find  his  way  into 
active  politics  and  become,  perchance, 
a  useful  henchman  or  heeler  of  the 
predominate   local    political    faction. 
This,  however,  is  the  exception  that 
proves   the  rule.     But  it  is  not    the 
unwritten   law  that  closes  the    gates 
and  erects  barriers  against  the  teacher 
in  the  domain  of  partisan  politics  that 
is    objectionable.     Few   teachers,  no 
matter  how  strong  their  political  lean- 
ings, would  care    to  lessen   their  in- 
fluence   with    pupil   and    parent    by 
plunging  headlong  into  the  seething 
and  sometimes  irrational  excitement 
that  characterizes  our  political  warfare. 
His  self  respect,  his  dignity,  his  truth- 
fulness, his  honesty  might  suffer  did 
he  allow  himself  to  be  dragged  into 
the  company   and   associations    that 
are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  a 
political  contest.     That  is  not  what  is 
contended  for.     On  the   other  hand 
the  intelligent  teacher  who  has  made 


a  study  of  past  politics — that  is  history 
— and  is  at  the  same  time  an  imparti- 
al and  close  observer  of  present  poli- 
tics, is,  of  all  men,  the  best  qualified 
to  exert  a  wholesome  influence  on  his 
pupils,  and  through  them  on  future 
public   opinion.     Shall  our  teachers, 
you  ask,  preach  politics  in  the  school- 
room?    To  this  I  must  answer.  Yes 
and    No.     No,  he  must    not  preach 
party  politics ;  he  must  not  laud  one 
political    party,    and    denounce    the 
other.      He  must  not  praise  one  poli- 
tician, and  treat  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt his  opponent.      He  is  not  called 
upon  to  raise   his  voice  for   the   old 
flag,  or  for  annexation.     These  things 
and  persons  may  have  only  a  passing 
influence  ;  they  are  not  for  the  teacher 
and  his  work.     Again,  Yes,  he  should 
teach  politics  in  the  highest  sense,  if 
teaching  poli.tics  comes  in  the  way  of 
his    regular    duties.     By    politics,    I 
mean  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  the 
State^his    relation  to  the  State — its 
effect  upon  him,  and  his  effect  upon 
it.     He  should  teach  politics,  as  the 
best  teachers  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  taught  it ;  as  the  great  men  of 
England  have  taught  and  do  teach  it, 
not  in  the  narrow  sense  implied  by 
party  warfare,  but  in  the  broad  sense  of 
what  is  best  for  the  State  and  for  the 
individual  as  an  element  of  the  State. 
That    there    is   need  for   a  practical 
reformation  in  our  political  life  and  its 
standards  has  already  been  stated,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  conscientious  teach- 
er to  teach   those  precepts  of  truth, 
honesty,  righteousness,   that   are  the 
glory  of  a  nation.     There  is  a  special 
j   need  of  such  teaching  in  this  land  in 
j   which  we  live  and  take  a  deep  interest. 
Our  history   has   been   one   that   has 
left    us    deeply    affected    by    purely 
materialistic  influence.     The  work  of 
clearing    forests,    of    building    roads, 
erecting     public    buildings,    digging 
canals,     constructing    railroads  ;     all 
these  things,  and  more,  have  fallen  to 
our  lot  as  the  carvers  out  of  a  national 
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life  in  a  new  country.  The  so-called 
Sentimental  side  of  our  national  char- 
acter has  received  but  scant  encour- 
agement, so  hard  and  practical,  and 
materialistic  have  been  our  wants  and 
necessities.  Rightly  used  such  a 
training  and  its  consequent  efifects 
tend  to  develop  a  hardy,  robust  and 
common-sense  population,  fit  to  cope 
with  great  difficulties  and  overcome 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Wrongly  used  they  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  all  of  a  nation's  life  is  the 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  material 
objects.  It  leads  to  that  gospel  of 
wealth  which  preaches  the  potency 
and  power  of  the  almighty  dollar.  It 
leads  to  selfishness,  to  grossness  of 
feeling,  to  corruption  in  public  life, 
and  to  dishonesty  in  private  life. 
How  far  we  have  gone  in  this  vvay 
may  be  left  to  each  of  us  to  determine, 
but  that  we  have  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  over-mastering  influence  of 
materialism  few  will  care  to  deny. 
And  this  is  what  the  teacher  should 
labour  ceaselessly  to  combat  and  de- 
stroy. With  those  who  have  grown 
up  under  these  hardening  and  degrad- 
ing influences  but  little  can  be  done. 
With  the  young  and  impressionable 
a  teacher's  opportunity  comes.  From 
homes  where  morals  are  perchance 
low  and  opportunities  few,  the  children 
come  to  our  schools  to  be  acted  upon 
by  influences  which  may  determine 
their  future  careers,  and  through  them 
may  mould  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity they  will  ere  long  form.  Shall 
they  be  taught  nothing  but  the  barest 
elements  of  that  intellectual  curricu- 
lum presented  by  the  school  regula- 
tions ?  If  so,  what  possible  influei..  'e 
can  such  teaching  have  in  making  a 
good  citizen  ?  Nay,  may  not  that 
very  training  tend  to  develop  his 
tendencies  to  crime.  His  skill  in 
penmanship  may  aid  him  in  becoming 
a  successful  forger  ;  his  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  may  enable  him  to  swindle 
and  cheat  the  public  by  some  nefarious 


stock  or  railway  speculation.  And  yet, 
through  our  educational  system  from 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  primary  school 
to  the  highest  elevation  of  the  uni- 
versity there  is  an  almost  utter 
absence  of  that  moral  and  political 
teaching  which  should  have  a  place 
in  the  harmonious  and  symmetrical 
developnient  of  national  character. 
Now,  1  can  imagine  that  someone  is 
prepared  to  ask  how  can  this  moral 
and  political  teaching  be  given  with- 
out violating  the  rights  of  parents, 
and  without  exceeding  the  strict 
bounds  of  impartiality  and  leaving 
the  teachers  open  to  the  charge  of 
proselytism  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  should  be  fairly  faced,  and 
honestly  answered.  Every  teacher 
should  be  as  impartial  as  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  he  or 
she  should  do  nothing  that  would  leave 
even  the  appearance  of  endeavouring 
to  exercise  an  undue  influence.  It  is 
also  true  that  teachers  are  human, 
that  they  have  their  political  and  religi- 
ous leanings  that  they  are  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  early  train- 
ing and  social  surroundings.  Yet, 
while  recognizing  these  difficulties  I 
do  not  believe  them  insurmountable, 
or  even  a  serious  drawback.  We  all 
know  that  our  judges  on  the  bench 
are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  men 
actively  engaged  in  political  warfare. 
When  our  election  law  was  changed 
so  that  it  fell  to  the  judges  to  try  dis- 
puted or  contested  elections,  many 
feared  that  our  judges  would  be 
swayed  by  prior  political  leanings. 
But  all  these  anticipations  of  evil  have 
failed  of  realization  ;  the  former  poli- 
tician is  now  the  dignified  and  incor- 
ruptible judge,  leaving  his  personal 
feeling  behind  when  he  ascends  the 
judicial  bench.  So  it  should  be  in  the 
case  of  the  conscientious  teacher. 
Before  his  class  he  is  now  accustomed 
to  forget  everything  but  his  duty,  and 
that  mental  and  moral  practice  which 
he  daily  has  will  enable  him  to  ap- 
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proach  any  subject,  no  matter  how 
delicate  in  that  impartial  frame  of 
mind  which  so  materially  aids  in 
reaching  true  conclusions.  To  do 
this,  however,  the  teacher  must  be 
prepared  to  undertake  the  toil  and 
labour  necessary  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  sound  principles.  He  can- 
not teach  what  he  does  not  know. 
He  cannot  view  great  questions  from 
a  broad  standpoint  unless  his  mind  is 
broadened  by  wide  reading  and 
liberal  studies.  This  is  a  tempting 
field  for  discussion,  but  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  expressing  regret  that 
so  many  promising  teachers  falsify 
the  hopes  of  their  friends  by  neglect- 
ing to  continue  their  studies  after 
they  begin  the  work  of  teaching. 
How  much  they  lose  in  personal  en- 
joyment, and,  what  is  more  important, 
in  usefulness,  they  fail  to  estimate. 
One  thought  more,  and  this  brief  and 
rude  outline  must  come  to  a  close. 
It  is  this.  All  moral  teaching  to  be 
effective  must  be  largely  indirect. 
You  cannot  teach  religion  or  morals 
out  of  a  catechism  or  by  precepts  and 
homilies.  The  work  begins  in  the 
teacher's  example ;  it  is  carried  on 
from    day    to   day   gradually,  almost 


imperceptibly,  by  using  every  oppor- 
tunity that  arises  to  inculcate  a  lesson 
of  honesty,  truth,  purity,  and  right- 
eousness. So  with  the  political  teach- 
ing that  should  be  given  ;  it  must  be 
largely  indirect,  although  sound  les- 
sons in  constitutional  history,  in  the 
principles  of  our  and  other  political 
institutions,  in  the  social,  material  and 
political  development,  of  a  nation, 
can  be  taught  as  directly  as  a  proposi- 
tion in  Euclid.  The  field  of  litera- 
ture and  of  history  will  give  endless 
opportunities  of  instruction  to  the 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  teacher; 
and  he  will  add  much  to  the  interest 
and  pleasure  of  his  pupils  by  so  uti- 
lizing his  everyday  lessons.  But  I 
must  weary  you  no  longer.  I  hooe 
you  have  caught  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  this  plea.  If  my  meaning  is  not 
plain,  you  must  excuse  the  haste  in 
which  this  paper  was  prepared.  The 
whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  by 
expressing  my  firm  conviction  that 
our  duty  to  the  State  as  teachers  is 
not  satisfied  by  anything  less  than  by 
a  daily  effort  to  build  up  a  noble, 
strong,  brave  nation,  whose  founda- 
tions are  laid  in  "  truth  and  right- 
eousness." 


CLASSICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

BY    E.    W.    HAGARTY,    B.A.,    HEAD    MASTER    MOUNT    FOREST     H.     S. 


SIR  DANIEL  WILSON  is  report- 
ed as  having  said  the  following 
at  the  recent  Medical  Convocation  of 
Toronto  University  : — 

"  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the 
primary  aim  of  the  University  as  a 
provincial  seat  of  learning  is  to  stimu- 
late higher  education  in  the  true  sense 
of  intellectual  culture.  One  grand 
aim  must  be  to  elevate  the  whole 
standard  of  intellectual  culture  in  the 
community.  Knowledge  is  power, 
and    it   requires  wide  and   thorough 


culture  to  enable  a  people  to  turn 
this  power  to  practical  account.  We 
need  not  only  the  culture  of  the 
gifted  few,  but  the  wise  sympathy  of 
a  well-educated  community.  We  are 
training  men  for  teachers." 

I  know  of  no  better  words  with  which 
to  strike  the  key  note  of  the  few  re- 
marks I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject 
indicated  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Although  the  venerable  President  was 
speaking  with  special  reference  to  the 
University   and    its  medical   faculty, 
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the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  extract  is 
so  much  in  accord  with  what  seems 
particularly  applicable  to  our  High 
School  system  that  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  somewhat  wresting  the 
passage  from  its  intended  bearing. 
Indeed  on  careful  perusal  I  cannot 
but  surmise  that,  in  the  words,  "  One 
grand  aim  .  .  .  training  men  for 
teachers,"  the  doctor,  bearing  in  mind 
the  influence  the  University  is  exert- 
ing on  the  community  through  its 
graduates  in  our  High  Schools,  in- 
tended an  indirect  reference  to  the 
latter  section  of  our  educational, 
system.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  words, 
I  think,  may  be  taken  as  a  clear  and 
concise  enunciation  of  the  duty  the 
High  School  ought  to  discharge  to 
the  community.  While  it  is  the 
function  of  the  University  to  supply 
the  "  culture  of  the  gifted  few,"  it  is 
that  of  the  High  School  to  create 
-"  the  wise  sympathy  of  a  well-edu- 
cated community."  In  fact,  if  the 
High  School  does  not  perform  this 
latter  duty,  standing  as  a  medium 
between  the  University  and  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  directly  colouring 
the  minds  and  influencing  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  teachers  in  these  Pub- 
lic Schools,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
•claim  it  has  on  public  support.  The 
recent  outcry  against  expenditure  on 
the  High  Schools  can  be  traced  to  no 
other  source  than  the  mistaken  notion 
that  these  schools  exist  only  for  the 
benefit  of  those  "  gifted  few  "  who  are 
to  shine  first  in  the  University  and 
afterwards  in  the  professions.  Of 
course  the  one  defence  of  the  High 
Schools,  that  they  are  training  public 
school  teachers,  is  all-sufticient,  in 
theory.  Bat  if  in  practice  we  train 
our  public  school  teachers  merely  as 
though  they  were  embryo  university 
students,  then  the  outcry  is  justifiable. 
In  the  department  of  classics  a 
school  of  thought  has  of  late  arisen 
that  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  true 
function  of  the  High  School.     There 


are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  many  of 
our  more  ardent  classicists  who,  full 
of  honours  and  scholastic  zeal,  persist 
in  regarding  the  High  School  as 
merely  a  feeder  to  the  University. 
They  measure  the  extent  of  their 
services  to  the  public  by  the  rapidity 
and  abundance  with  which  they  can 
contribute  to  the  stream  of  the 
*'  gifted  few."  Their  success  in 
classics  is  by  themselves  judged  ac- 
cording to  (i)  the  numbers,  (2)  the 
time  of  preparation  and  (3)  the 
adroitness  of  the  students  they  annu- 
ally place  in  the  hands  of  the  Univers- 
ity professoriate.  Too  often,  appar- 
ently, do  they  belittle  or  ignore  the 
influence  they  wield  or  ought  to 
wield  over  the  95  per  cent,  of  pupils 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  the 
95  per  cent,  who  never  can  and  never 
will  enter  the  halls  of  the  University, 
but  most  of  whom  nevertheless  go 
straight  out  from  the  High  School  as 
the  only  educators  of  the  community 
at  large.  The  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred students,  met  with  in  the  average 
High  School,  are,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, viewed  as  a  common  herd 
from  which  to  cull  the  choicest  few, 
who  are  to*  be  consecrated  on  the 
altar  of  academic  distinction  as  a 
peace  offering  to  the  powers  that  be. 
Modern  languages  or  the  natural 
sciences  are  good  enough  for  the 
"  poll "  who  are  preparing  for  the 
vulgar  occupation  of  educating  the 
masses.  The  refining  influences  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  nothing  in 
them  suitable  for  the  wants  of  the 
third  class  teacher.  That  is  the  cry 
of  the  uninitiated,  and  classical  masters 
live  up  to  it.  And  yet  the  third  class 
teacher — God  help  him — is  the  chief 
factor  in  creating  that  atmosphere  of 
a  "  sympathetic  and  well-educated 
community,"  considered  so  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  University. 

A  few  scraps  of  poetry  in  the 
mother  tongue  are  quite  sufficient 
aesthetic  nourishment  for  those  who 
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are  to  fashion  the  tastes  and  broaden 
the  sympathies  of  our  rising  gener- 
ation. No,  the  classical  master  has 
only  to  do  with  those  who  are  to  be 
classical  masters  like  him  when  he  is 
dead  and  gone.  He  has  only  to 
train  up  a  (qv/  prodigies  who,  after 
the  finishing  strokes  of  University 
reading,  are  to  train  up  other  prodi- 
gies and  so  on  ad  itifinitum.  Any- 
thing beyond  that  is  merely  inci- 
dental and  totally  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. At  any  rate,  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  classical  masters  are  allow- 
ing their  work  to  be  planned  for 
them,  and  many  of  them  speak  and 
act  as  if  it  were. 

Now  have  we  not  heard  too  much 
of  late  about  the  unripeness  of  clas- 
sical scholarship  among  University 
matriculants  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  average  graduate  of  our 
High  Schools  should  be  at  all  ripe  in 
the  attainments  of  a  special  depart- 
ment? It  is  certainly  to  be  desired 
that  the  technical  knowledge  of  rudi- 
ments, possessed  by  students  who  are 
to  be  conducted  by  our  college  pro- 
fessors through  an  advanced  course 
in  literature,  should  be  as  thorough 
as  possible.  But  should  High  School 
classes  in  Latin  or  Greek  be  con- 
ducted as  if  all  the  students  thereof 
were  to  have  a  continued  course  in 
literature  at  the  University  ?  If  that 
were  the  case,  the  present  demand 
(craze,  I  was  about  to  say)  for  Latin 
prose  and  sight  translation  would  be 
somewhat  justifiable,  although,  even 
on  that  basis,  I  hold  it  is  wrong  in 
theory  to  expect  anything  like  good 
prose  composition  before  an  extensive 
course  of  reading  has  been  covered. 
However,  the  majority  of  our  Latin 
and  Greek  students  and  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  lie  within  range 
of  the  allurements  Latin  and  Greek 
could  be  made  to  hold  out  to  them, 
look  forward  to  no  subsequent  course 
of  literary  instruction.  Ought  their 
acquaintance  with  classical  culture  to 


be  limited  to  the  dry  rudiments  con- 
sidered necessary  as  a  mere  founda- 
tion for  a  University  training  which 
they  are  never  to  receive  ?  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  as  literature 
should  begin  at  the  end  of  the  first 
six  months  (or  even  before),  and 
knowledge  of  technical  details  should 
unfold  itself  in  gradual  progression.. 
That  a  boy  should  be  able  to  write  as 
good  a  Latin  sentence  as  Cajsar, 
simply  as  a  result  of  reading  one  book 
of  Caesar,  seems  preposterous. 

Recent  changes  in  the  matricula- 
tion curriculum,  and  even  in  the 
primary  curriculum  which  is  intended 
chiefly  for  third-class  teachers,  seem 
to  have  been  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  sole  duty  of  the  High  School, 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  department 
of  classics  is  concerned,  is  to  send  up 
expert  translators  and  prose  writers 
for  the  college  professors  to  conduct 
through  the  green  pastures  and  beside 
the  still  waters  of  classic  literature. 
The  independent  influence  of  the 
High  School  as  a  disseminator  of 
classical  culture  does  not  appear  to 
be  recognized.  The  High  School  is 
merely  a  "fag"  to  the  University. 
Now  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many 
classical  masters  who  have  a  desire 
to  accompany  their  pupils,  part  of  the 
way  at  any  rate,  through  those  delight- 
ful pastures,  and  not  leave  them  at 
the  fence  after  traversing  the  hard  and 
thorny  road  of  technical  instruction. 
In  our  primary  classes,  and  to  some 
extent  in  our  senior  classes,  the  soul 
is  taken  out  of  our  work,  and  nothing 
but  the  dry  bones  is  left.  Rigid, 
rigid  drill  from  beginning  to  end,  and, 
as  if  to  aggravate  the  evil,  the  most 
uninteresting  of  prose  selections  are 
forced  upon  the  child-student  just 
when  he  ought  to  be  lured  on  by 
pleasurable  excitement  and  well-di- 
rected sympathy.  A  Roman  general 
must  be  followed  through  the  most 
monotonous   marches  and  the   most 
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stupid  encounters  with  a  few  barbari- 
ans.    The  fiery  eloquence  of  Cicero 
is  gone  from  our  schools,  two  pages 
of    which    eloquence,    even    though 
laboriously  learned,  is  worth  more  as 
a  literary  training  than  a  whole  volume 
of  Ctesar's  inconsequential  self-laud- 
ation. Homer  is  threatened  and  Virgil 
exists    only    sufferance.     Truly    our 
High    Schools   are    becoming    gym- 
nasiums of  the  severest  order.     Men- 
tal athletes  and  linguistic  giants  are 
the  ideal  aimed  at.     But  I    fear  we 
are   helping   to   turn  out  a   soulless, 
tasteless    and   untoward    generation. 
To  quote  the  words  of  a  gentleman 
to  whom  the  High  Schools  owe  much  : 
"  The  theory  has  been  that  the  High 
Schools  should  supply  the  foundation 
of  grammatical  knowledge,  on  which 
the  University  is  supposed  to  erect  a 
Uterary  edifice."  Whether  the  Univers- 
ity,  in    the   department   of    classics, 
recognizes  such  ideals  as  would  en- 
able it  to  do  what  it  ought  towards 
erecting  this  literary  edifice,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.     However  I  hope  to 
be  pardoned  if  I  express  the  opinion 
that  in    many    University  utterances 
on   the  subject  there  appears  a  ten- 
dency   to    adopt    modern    Language 
ideals  with  modern  language  attention 
to    technical    details    and    practical 
familiarity  with  the  tongues  as  living 
mediums  of  communicating  thought. 
Now  Latin  and  Greek  are  dead,  so 
far  as  communicating  thought  is  con- 
cerned, and  there  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  resurrect  them.     They  live  only  as 
the  embodiment  of  a  literature,  artis- 
tically perfect,  and  affording  material 
for  mental  development  and  literary 
refinement.       But    I    am    discussing 
High  School,  not  University,  ideals. 
I  would  therefore  remark  that  what- 
ever be  the  success  at  present  of  the 
University  in  erecting  a  "  literary  edi- 


fice "  on  the  High  School  foundation 
(and  looking  back  to  some  of  the 
lectures  I  enjoyed  as  a  student,  I  can- 
not but  recognize  that  then  the  clas- 
sics were  treated  as  literature).  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  point  to  the  vact  major- 
ity of  our  High  School  students  with 
whom  the  University  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  erecting  any  kind  of  edifice 
at  all,  as  I  have  already  said. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  these. 

I  believe  increased  attention  to 
"  methods  "  induced  by  our  training 
institute  system  has  been  in  classics 
not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  has,  I 
fear,  led  to  a  cold,  mechanical  and 
intensely  scientific  mode  of  treating 
the  study.  There  is  a  danger  in 
overdoing  "methods."  To  a  dilet- 
tante in  the  art  of  teaching  it  is  a 
m.ost  fascinating  danger,  but  it  is  the 
danger  of  narrowing  the  attention 
down  to  the  manner  of  doing,  to  the  " 
exclusion  of  that  wider  view  which 
involves  why  we  do.  The  more  per- 
fect the  method  the  more  mechanical 
becomes  the  art.  Now  in  classics 
we  want,  above  all  things,  soul.  I 
would  gladly  content  myself  with  a 
little  less  "  method." 

For  the  purpose  of  summarizing,  I 
will  embody  the  views  set  forth  in 
this  paper  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
which  at  some  convenient  time  I  may 
submit  to  the  vote  of  my  classical 
brethren. 

"  That  in  the  High  School  the 
study  of  classics  should  be  treated 
more  as  a  study  of  literature  : 

"  That  the  aim  should  be  to  im- 
press the  youngest  pupil  with  a  lasting 
sense  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
literature,  as  an  inspiration  and  model 
for  literary  excellence  : 

"  That  a  course  having  this  object 
in  view  should  be  arranged  for  our 
primary  and  junior  leaving  classes." 
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THE    LIVES    OF    MEN    OF    LETTERS. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  NEWCOMBE,  TORONTO. 


IN  his  delightful  Introduction  to 
"  The  Essays  of  Elia,"  which 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  has  edited, 
this  critic  has  raised  an  exceedingly 
interesting  question,  aad  touched 
upon  a  thought  that  must  have  fre- 
quently forced  itselt  upon  the  true 
lover  of  literature. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  explain," 
says  Mr.  Birrel),  "  why  the  lives  of 
men,  so  querulous,  so  affected,  so 
centred  in  self,  so  adverse  to  the 
probing  of  criticism,  so  blind  to  the 
smallness  of  their  fame  as  most  au- 
thors stand  revealed  in  their  biogra- 
phies and  letters  to  have  been,  should 
yet  be  so  incessantly  interesting." 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the 
various  epochs  of  literature,  with  their 
effect  upon  general  movements  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  together  with 
the  story  of  the  lives  of  the  writers  of 
a  particular  age,  are  of  quite  secondary 
importance  to  a  study  of  the  works 
which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  those 
writers.  Excellent  as  this  precept  is, 
in  a  general  sense  those  who  urge 
this  practice  are  liable  to  forget  the 
value  of  an  author's  life  in  its  relation 
to  his  work.  To  follow  strictly  such 
a  rule  may  even  cause  a  great  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  purport  of  a 
work  of  art.  By  refusing  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  an  author's 
life  we  undoubtedly  lose  a  large  part 
of  the  interest  which  attaches  itself  to 
his  work.  We  wish  to  know  how  a 
man  has  been  helped  by  his  prede- 
cessors in  his  life  of  thought,  we  long 
to  trace  the  progress  of  his  mental 
activity  and  power ;  and  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  with  an  even 
stronger  interest,  we  follow  him  in  the 
ups  and  downs  of  his  journey  from 
obscurity — perchance  to  fame.     Our 


knowledge  of  the  life  of  a  man  of 
letters,  with  even  those  minor  details 
and  incidents  which  are  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  insignificant,  has  a  certain 
charm  about  it  which  we  are  unable 
to  recognize  in  the  lives  of  other  men. 
In  the  present  day  it  would  be  folly 
to  add  to  that  "  talk  "  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  wisely  designated  "chat- 
ter about  Shelley,"  and  "  prattle  about 
Lamb."  Even  worse  is  that  repellent 
kind  of  criticism  which  suggests  the 
idea  of  poking  your  finger  into  the 
breakfast  room,  the  study,  or  the 
house  generally,  of  a  modern  poet  or 
novelist.  The  intense  pleasure  which 
some  readers  find  in  the  knowledge 
that  "  Lord  Tennyson  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  his  breakfast  on  Monday 
morning,"  or  "  Mr.  George  Meredith 
was  seen  in  the  stalls  of  a  London 
theatre  on  Tuesday  evening,"  or 
something  that  very  nearly  approaches 
twaddle  of  this  description  is  amaz- 
ing; but  it  is  a  criticism — save  the 
mark  !  that  will  die  a  natural  death. 

The  story  of  Goldsmith's  happy-go- 
lucky  existence — the  wild  escapades 
of  his  boyhood,  the  ever  cheerful 
temper  and  generosity  of  his  man- 
hood— this  life  touches  a  tender  chord 
of  sympathy,  blended  possibly  with 
himour,  in  the  hearts  of  all  admirers 
of  the  work  he  left  us — the  immortal 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

Dr.  Johnson's  life,  apart  from  its 
almost  inseverable  connection  with 
the  name  of  Boswell,  is  to  many 
readers  of  far  greater  interest  than  are 
the  works  his  mighty  brain  brought 
forth  as  the  result  of  his  patient  and 
laborious  toil.  Carlyle  has  reminded 
us  that  this  sturdy,  independent  Sam- 
uel Johnson  was  "  yet  a  giant  invinci- 
ble soul."     It  is  difficult  to  pass  over 
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Carlyle's  magnificent  outburst  of  genu- 
ine admiration  for  his  hero,  an  ad- 
miration which  is  in  itself  refreshing 
and  delightful,  as  coming  from  a  giant 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  praise 
of  him  whose  mighty  form  predomin- 
ates in  the  eighteenth  century  • 

"  One  remembers  always  that  story 
of  the  shoes  at  Oxford  ;  the  rough, 
seamy-faced,  raw-boned  college  servi- 
tor lifting  them,  looking  at  them  near, 
with  his  dim  eyes,  with  what  thoughts; 
pitches  them  out  of  window !  Wet 
feet,  mud,  frost,  hunger,  or  what  you 
will ;  but  not  beggary,  we  cannot 
stand  beggary !  Rude,  stubborn, 
self-help  here ;  a  whole  world  of 
squalour,  rudeness,  confused  misery 
and  want,  yet  of  nobleness  and  man- 
fulness  withal.  It  is  a  type  of  the 
man's  life  this  pitching  away  of  the 
shoes." 

Of  the  numerous  instances  in  John- 
son's career  of  a  tender  and  really 
compassionate  nature  breaking  out 
from  beneath  so  uncouth  and  un- 
gainly an  exterior,  none  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  account  of  his  carrying 
home  on  his  shoulders  a  poor  outcast 
■of  humanity — one  whom  the  modern 
Pharisee  would  pass  by  with  a  shiver 
of  contempt — and  giving  her  shelter, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  love  that  a  warm 
and  brave  heart  can  bestow  upon  a 
crushed  and  battered  life.  It  is  this 
humanity  of  great  personalities,  the 
small  actions  of  a  mixed  and  many- 
-sided  existence  that  will  force  them- 
selves into  our  view,  and  it  is  this 
among  other  important  factors  that 
creates  that  incessant  interest  in  lives 
which  in  some  particulars  are  dis- 
tasteful and  even  repulsive. 

The  thought  that  there  n  nothing 
of  poetic  beauty,  or  even  of  great 
attraction,  in  the  lives  of  Pope  and 
Swift  is  a  common  one.  The  ven- 
omous sarcasm  of  the  one  is  as  ob- 
jectionable as  the  gross  and  flagrant 
satire  of  the  other  is  distasteful,  but 
when  it  may  be  asserted  with  almost 


perfect  accuracy  that  Pope  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  a  single 
day  of  good  health  ;  that  as  a  child 
this  deformed  and  diminutive  speci- 
men of  a  human  being  had  to  be 
carried  about  from  room  to  room,  we 
can  make  a  very  large  allowance  for 
the  defects  of  such  an  existence. 
Again,  a  larger  and  a  wider  know- 
ledge of  the  events  in  the  life  of  the 
famous  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  will  en- 
able a  sympathetic  and  thoughtful 
student  of  literature  to  pause  and 
consider  before  he  joins  others  in  the 
employment  of  throwing  stones  upon 
the  grave  of  Jonathan  Swift.  We 
have  imagined  that  in  the  life  of  the 
genius  to  whom  we  owe  "  Gulliver's 
Travels"  and  "The  Battle  of  the 
Books "  there  was  none  of  that 
"sweetness  and  light"  (which  phrase 
he  was  the  first  to  use).  There 
certainly  was  not  a  large  quantity  of 
that  valuable  possession  in  Swift's 
life,  one  so  essentially  desirable  in  the 
character  of  a  man  of  letters  ;  yet  do 
not  those  passages  in  his  life  which  we 
associate  with  the  name  of  "  Stella  " 
suggest  a  brighter  side  to  his  curious 
mind  ?  The  light  was  blown  out 
when  "Stella"  died.  The  common- 
place mediocrity  of  so  much  of  living 
dignified  by  the  name  of  "life" 
passes  away  into  something  very  in- 
significant when  the  strong  light  of 
a  remarkable  personality  is  placed 
side  by  side  with  it. 

It  is  almost  time  to  remain  quiet, 
and  to  refrain  from  adding  more 
praise  to  the  already  highly  eulogized 
Charles  Lamb,  but  here  the  tempta- 
tion is  too  strong !  This  man  of 
letters  in  his  life  transcends  in  moral 
beauty  the  names  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson. 
The  pious  and  respectable  look  with 
an  unforgiving  eye  upon  the  tipplings 
of  Lamb.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  the  life  of  this  hero  of  the 
world  of  literature,  whose  name  can- 
not  be   uttered  without  a  feeling  of 
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reverent  devotion,  contains  in  a  most 
marvellous  sense  the  marks  of  one  of 
the  highest  forms  of  self-sacrifice. 
Some  weakness  of  human  nature 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  balance 
the  beauty  of  his  thoroughly  unselfish 
life.  It  has  been  charmingly  remarked 
by  the  same  excellent  critic  to  whom 
I  referred  at  the  beginning  that  "  In 
early  life  Coleridge  planned  a  Panti- 
socracy  where  all  the  virtues  were  to 
thrive.  Lamb  did  something  far  more 
difificult ;  he  played  cribbage  every 
night  with  his  imbecile  father,  whose 
constant  stream  of  querulous  talk  and 
lault-finding  might  well  have  goaded 
a  far  stronger  man  in  practising  and 
justifying  neglect."  It  is,  then,  in 
these  simple  acts,  if  one  may  so  name 
them,  that  the  supreme  nobility  of 
Lamb's  life  is  everywhere  obvious 
and  distinct.  His  failing  was  there- 
fore a  virtue ;  it  saved  him  from 
becoming  quite  a  saint.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  those  charming 
letters  of  his  without  feeling  very 
insignificant  ourselves — without,  in 
fact,  becoming  very  humble.  Surely 
the  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  of  good 
humour,  and  of  love  saturates  them 
throughout.  If  we  turn  to  one  of 
Lamb's  contemporaries — Wordsworth 
— it  must  be  admitted  that  his  life  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  disappointing, 
although  it  is  hard  to  agree  with  those 
who  have  considered  the  epithet 
"  conceited  "  an  appropriate  one  for 
Wordsworth.  Because  Wordsworth 
effected  a  revolution  in  English  poetry 
he  will  always  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered— his  work  cannot  die;  but  it  is 
with  the  life  of  the  poet  with  which 
we  are  at  present  dealing,  the  every- 
day existence,  and  that,  unfortunately, 
does  not  attract.  But  there  is  an 
interest  attached  to  the  life  of  Words- 
worth, as  in  that  of  every  man  of 
letters,  and  in  his  case  it  attaches 
itself  to  his  friends  and  relatives  more 
than  to  the  poet  in  person.  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  Dorothy  are  so 


closely  joined  in  our  thoughts  with 
men  who  interest  us  in  their  common 
life  far  more  than  the  poet  does,  that 
in  their  congregated  interest  they 
stand  unique.  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  and  to  them  may 
be  added  the  name  of  Joseph  Cottle, 
the  Bristol  bookseller — certainly  no 
mean  figure  when  his  connection  with 
the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  is  remembered 
— all  these  bring  their  sparks  of  bright 
and  cheerful  criticism  and  throw  a 
certain  brilliancy  upon  the  person  of 
Wordsworth  which  he  alone  does  not 
possess.  Lacking  vigour,  the  greyness 
of  his  later  solitary  life  produced  a 
most  disappointing  effect  upon  the 
genial  and  clear  spirit  of  Emerson, 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  sought  for 
loveliness  in  all  he  met,  who  expected 
sweetness  and  light,  and  found  it  not 
in  Wordsworth's  outward  form. 

For  lives  of  vigour  and  spirit  we 
must  go  to  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  ; 
here  is  force,  and  here  is  brilliance — 
a  brilliance  not  of  the  limelight,  but 
of  the  glorious  sun.  To  many,  "  the 
philosopher  of  Chelsea  "  is  more  vig- 
orous in  his  utterances  than  he  is  m 
his  life;  "  a  sour  and  dyspeptic  old 
man  "  !  such  is  Carlyle  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  goodly  company.  Here, 
again,  such  a  dictum  is  apparently  the 
result  of  a  hasty  judgment,  and  in- 
sufficient acquaintance.  A  careful 
study  of  the  numerous  and  ever- 
increasing  reminiscences  of  Carlyle's 
sayings  and  doings  will  soften  the 
portrait  which  our  fancy  has  painted 
for  us.  We  must  not  expect  to  find 
in  a  prophet,  or  a  seer,  the  character- 
istics of  a  Charles  Lamb  ;  we  find 
instead  the  sledge-hammer  force  of  a 
Cromwell,  and  in  Carlyle's  case  also 
we  must  take  him  "with  the  scars 
and  wrinkles."  But  Carlyle  is  not 
present  in  our  thoughts  as  a  solitary 
seer  ;  it  is  the  pungency  of  his  life 
that  provokes  interest ;  we  are  at- 
tracted to  him  by  the  unique  position 
which  he   held  among  the  men  and 
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women  of  his  day.  The  impressions 
he  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries have  been  faithfully  handed 
down.  Those  impressions  frequently 
differ  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  they 
have  culminated  in  an  essentially  ac- 
curate portrait.  The  glimpses  of  this 
great  personality,  caught  by  little 
men  and  big  men  alike,  add  some 
new  light  to  his  character — often  it  is 
a  tender  human  touch.  It  is  very 
probable  that  many  of  the  individuals 
who  mingled  in  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded Carlyle  resemble  Browning's 
friend  who  once  met  Shelley : 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  dubbed  Ma- 
-caulay  "  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Philistines.''  This  is  a  hard  saying. 
Perhaps  after  all  it  is  but  half  the 
truth  Macaulay  stands  revealed  to 
us  very  clearly  in  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  delightful  of  the  biogra- 
phies of  men  of  letters — Sir.  George 
Trevelyan's  labour  of  love.  The 
charm  of  Macaulay's  vigorous  intel- 
lect acts  upon  the  reader  of  "  The 
Life  and  Letters "  with  a  curious 
tenacity.  The  quieter  side  of  Macau- 
lay's  life,  his  love  of  children,  his 
really  noble  passion  for  the  best  in 
literature,  combined  with  that  strong 
sense  of  the  serious  duties  of  this 
troublesome  world,  and  their  intrinsic 
importance,  surely  these  raise  him 
above  that  which  is  sordid,  uncul- 
tured and  conventional.  Neither 
should  we  forget  his  strenuous  efforts 
on  behalf  of  education  in  India,  his 
criticisms  on  the  classical  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  from  which  he 
drew  so  much  strength,  especially  in 
those  tiresome  moments  when  sur- 
rounded by  a  vulgar  Anglo-Indian 
society,  such  a  retreat  into  another 
world  would  be  so  peculiarly  delight- 
ful.     Macaulay's  connection  with  the 


political  life  of  his  day,  his  hereditary 
traits,  with  perhaps  that  tincture  of 
old-fashioned  Evangelicalism  which 
never  apparently  quite  left  him,  pro- 
duce, it  might  be  imagined,  that  in 
his  nature  which  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  Philistinism.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  him  in  those  lighter 
moments,  that  are  so  charming  in  the 
lives  of  the  supremely  great  person- 
alities of  the  past.  With  Macaulay, 
his  love  of  children  is  the  means  of 
introducing  us  to  some  of  these 
moments,  bringing  out  those  bright 
and  harmonious  touches  in  his  nature. 
From  a  letter  written  to  his  youngest 
niece  we  can  gather  the  following  de- 
lightful specimen  of  humour  and 
gaiety.  It  will  be  useful  to  remember 
that  it  was  written  at  a  lime  when  lite 
was  closing  with  him,  in  the  quiet 
retreat  of  the  house  at  Campden 
Hill: 

"  I  have  been  living  these  last  ten 
days  like  Robinson  Crusoe  in  his 
desert  Island,  I  have  had  no  friends 
near  me  but  my  books  and  my  flowers, 
and  no  enemies  but  those  execrable 
dandelions.  I  thought  that  I  was  rid 
of  the  villains,  but  the  day  before 
yesterday  when  I  got  up  and  looked 
out  of  my  window  I  could  see  five  or 
six  of  their  great  impudent  flaring- 
yellow  faces  turned  up  at  me.  '  Only 
you  wait  till  I  come  down,'  I  said. 
How  I  grubbed  them  up  !  How  I 
enjoyed  their  destruction !  Is  it 
Christian-like  to  hate  a  dandelion  so 
savagely  ?  " 

Again  and  again  these  human 
touches  in  the  lives  of  men  of  letters 
prove  their  culture  more  thoroughly 
than  their  own  writings  do. 

With  the  new  light  that  "The 
Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott "  has 
brought  us,  how  infinitely  great  does 
the  figure  of  Scott  become !  In 
"  Lockhart's  Life  "  we  had  truly  an 
admirable  portrait  of  Sir  Walter,  a 
book  which  is  one  of  the  really  fas- 
cinating contributions  to  the  domain 
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of  biography,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this 
fact  there  is,  to  modern  readers,  an 
air  of  old-fashioned  conventional  stiff- 
ness running  throughout  Lockhart's 
pages.  The  world  that  surrounded 
Scott  is  in  many  ways  strikingly  differ- 
ent to  the  world  in  which  Macaulay 
found  himself.  The  contrast  is  height- 
ened by  the  opinions  we  know  these 
two  men  of  letters  to  have  held. 
They  did  not  at  any  time  quite  under- 
stand one  another,  and  when  they 
accidentally  met,  the  meeting  was 
an  awkward  one,  and  the  effect  was 
inharmonious  and  decidedly  disap- 
pointing. Scott,  in  the  hey-day  of  his 
success,  surrounded  by  the  glitter  of 
fashionable  society  at  Abbotsford, 
with  the  patronage  of  George  IV.— this 
is  not  the  author  of  "  The  Waverley 
Novels  "  at  his  best,  but  there  is  in 
this  life  a  valuable  contrast  to  the 
sombre  sadness  of  the  final  struggle. 
That  heroic  fortitude  and  magnificent 
vigour  with  which  he  met  the  calami- 
ties of  his  later  life  exalts  the  novelist 
into  a  man  of  a  sublime  stoical  gran- 
deur. Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  has  admir- 
ably expressed  this  final  beauty  of 
Scott's  life :  "  What  there  was  in  him 
of  true  grandeur  could  never  have 
beer;,  had  the  fifth  act  of  his  life  been 
less  tragic  than  it  was."  With  the 
additional  aid  that  the  "Journal" 
offers  us  in  understanding  even  more 
vividly  this  fifth  act,  Scott's  character 
becomes  glorious  in  its  grandeur,  and 
mighty  in  its  muscular  force.  The 
story  of  "  The  Waverley  Novels " 
alone  repays  contemplation.  When 
we  think  that  almost  the  whole  of 
"Ivanhoe"was  dictated  to  one  of 
the  Ballantynes  or  to  Willie  Laidlaw, 
while  Scott  was  suffering  the  most 
acute  pain,  ought  not  this  thought  to 
increase  that  keen  enjoyment  .of  the 


novel  which  most  of  us  have  felt 
while  poring  over  its  romantic  pages, 
and  produce  an  additional  feeling  of 
admiration?  Among  the  crowd  of 
men  and  women  that  night  after  night 
congregate  in  a  modern  opera  house 
to  witness  the  present  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  this  wonderful  novel  in 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  new  opera,  there 
may,  perchance,  be  a  {q."^^ — probably  a 
very  small  part  of  the  audience, — who 
will  recall  to  their  minds  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  creator  of 
the  plot — the  source  alike  of  librettist 
and  composer — wove  his  immortal 
romance.  The  luxury  of  a  modern 
theatre,  the  gorgeous  scenic  arrange- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  stage 
are  more  likely  to  hide  for  the  time 
the  scene  of  a  great  intellect  dictating 
his  story  and  unweaving  his  plot, 
while  at  every  inierval  the  room  is 
filled  with  the  shouts  and  cries  of  an 
agonized  body.  It  is  perhaps  late  in 
the  day  to  be  reminded  of  those 
novels  which  came  from  the  furnace 
of  adversity,  wrung  from  the  pen  of 
a  Samson  Agonistes,  that  the  end- 
might  be  what  ?  —  that  of  a  true 
gentleman,  an  honourable  name  left 
not  to  his  family  alone,  but  a  name 
which  has  become  an  inheritance  of 
ours,  of  all  who  enjoy  the  result  of  his 
labour. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  most  un- 
deniable charm,  an  incessant  interest 
to  be  found  hidden  between  the 
pages  of  the  biography  of  a  man  of 
letters ;  a  charm  which  can  only  be 
fully  enjoyed  by  those,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  merely  eating  the  fruit  that 
falls  from  the  tr^'ee  of  Literature,  would 
also  peer  into  the  branches  and  bask 
beneath  its  hallowed  shade,  enveloped 
in  an  atmosphere  of  "  sweet  reason- 
ableness" and  sober  joy. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    LECTURES 

DELIVERED     AT     THE    COLLEGE     OF     PRECEPTORS     BY    PROF.    WILLIAM     RAMSAY^ 

PH.D.,    F.R.S. 

[Selected  by  Neil  McEachrtn,  B.A.] 


PROF.  RAMSAY  considers  that 
the  dissatisfaction  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  headmasters  of  schools 
with  chemistry  as  a  school  subject  is 
to  be  ascribed  (i)  to  the  uninterest- 
ing method  of  presenting  the  subject 
to  pupils,  caused  largely  by  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  the 
teachers  ;  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  in 
English  public  schools  there  exists  a 
feeling  against  work  as  work  which  is 
much  less  common  on  the  Continent. 

The  schemes  proposed  by  experi- 
enced teachers  are  thus  given  :  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong  recommends  a  series 
of  object  lessons  followed  by  experi- 
ments on  the  nature  of  materials;  his 
suggestion  is  that  various  substances 
should  be  treated  and  the  changes 
produced  should  be  noted.  The 
next  stage  recommended  is  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  somewhat  complex  and 
rigorously  classified  quantitative  ex- 
periment on  chemical  theory. 

Mr.  Shenstone,  of  Clifton  College, 
does  not  think  that  chemistry  can 
profitably  be  taught  before  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  He  regards  some 
modification  of  Professor  Armstrong's 
course  to  be  a  good  preparatory  train- 
ing. Mr.  Shenstone  considers  work 
of  this  kind  as  merely  preparatory  ; 
and  does  not  recommend  that  such 
work  should  be  continued  for  more 
than  one  year.  He  would  then  com- 
mence what  may  be  termed  systematic 
chemistry ;  that  is,  a  careful  and  de- 
tailed description  of  the  properties  and 
methods  of  preparation  of  elements 
and  compounds  associated  with  prac- 
tical work  ;  and  this  he  would  give 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  taking  care  to 
introduce  tutorial  work  of  the  ordin- 
ary nature. 


Mr.  Shenstone  acknowledges  that 
specially  gifted  teachers  are  required ; 
but  he  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  any 
ordinarily  able  teacher  may  do  much. 
As  regards  the  size  of  classes,  he  has 
found  that  a  master  and  assistant  may 
manage  a  class  of  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
four  with  hard  work.  He  thinks  it 
possible  for  boys  to  carry  out  their 
own  experiments,  if  the  place  is  kept 
in  good  order.  Professor  Ramsay 
adds  :  My  experience,  however,  with 
more  advanced  lads  is  to  the  contrary. 
I  have  been  watching  the  course  of  a 
student  of,  I  should  say  good  ability — 
a  lad  of  eighteen — in  beginning  just 
such  experiments,  and  his  lack  of 
skill  in  devising  apparatus,  even  with 
the  help  of  drawings,  necessitates  that 
an  assistant  shall  be  constantly  at  his 
elbow.  It  is  very  good  for  him,  but 
it  makes  great  demands  on  the  time 
of  a  specially  competent  assistant. 
Mr.  Shenstone  also  states  that,  so  long 
as  examinations  do  not  tie  his  hands, 
he  makes  use  of  his  special  system. 
Then  as  to  the  teaching  of  qualitative 
analysis,  in  the  detecting  of  unknown 
substances,  it  is  regarded  as  of  very 
high  educational  value  when  taught 
by  an  energetic  teacher,  who  teaches 
that  his  boys  may  know,  not  simply 
that  they  may  pass.  Mr.  Shenstone 
hints  that  boys  are  overtaught  and 
should  be  left  more  to  themselves. 
In  conclusion,  he  thinks  that  the  ad- 
verse opinion  of  headmasters  as  to 
the  benefit  of  the  teaching  of  chem- 
istry in  schools  is  to  be  attributed 
partly  to  inefficient  teaching,  partly  to 
a  want  of  concert  between  teach- 
ers and  examiners,  partly  to  the 
examiners  expecting  powers  of  ex- 
position which  boys  do  not  possess  ; 
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powers  equal  to  those  of  their  own 
much  older  and  specialized  students, 
who,  moreover,  spend  a  much  longer 
time  at  the  subject. 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  St.  Dunstan's  College, 
Catford,  thinks  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  educate  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  the  ordinary  boy.  He 
regards  the  use  of  science  in  schools 
as  an  instrument  to  teach  observation 
and  accuracy;  to  teach  boys  not  to 
gain  all  their  knowledge  from  books ; 
to  give  them  something  besides  ideas 
and    abstractions.     Mr.    Stuart    also 


believes  that  an  elementary  course  of 
physics  should  precede  chemistry. 
He  finds  qualitative  experiments  more 
satisfactory  than  quantitative  ones. 
His  conclusion  is  :  First  teach  your 
pupils  to  observe  from  experiment, 
and  to  observe  accurately  ;  then  bring 
before  them  your  arranged  order  of 
ascertained  facts.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Stuart  doubts  whether  you  can  teach 
boys  to  discover  principles  ;  but  he 
believes  that  you  can  teach  boys  to 
discover  facts. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


*'  SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON   THE    THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  TEACHING." 

(Continued  from  May  number.  ) 


NOW,  as  bafore  hinted,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  keep  these  two 
alternative  methods  apart.  Nobody 
in  his  senses  could  maintain  that  we 
should  introduce  the  Socratic  system 
into  our  modern  life.  This  would 
mean  that  we  should  burn  our  books, 
abandon  the  stores  of  knowledge 
which  have  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  and  go  about  cross-ex- 
amining each  other  on  our  abstract 
conceptions  of  things,  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  the  difference  between 
reality  and  mere  appearance,  between 
the  things  of  the  senses  and  their 
archetype  in  the  reason — closing  our 
ears  all  the  time  to  the  great  throb- 
bing life  around  us,  and  regarding  the 
march  of  science  as  a  degradation  of 
the  race.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
dreams  now  of  defending  the  shovel- 
ling and  cramming  business.  We 
know  quite  well  that  there  is  more  of 
it  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  that 
Thring's  wail  over  the  worship  of  ex- 
aminations and  their  concomitant 
evils  is  only  too  well  founded.  But 
we  profess,  at  least,  to  teach  as  intel- 
ligent people,  who  are  dealing    with 


living  intelligences,  and  not  with  pits 
into  which  rubbish  may  be  shot.  As 
in  most  discussions  of  the  kind,  the 
question  is  one  of  degree,  and  the 
truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
Thring  has  done  good  service  to 
education  by  pleading  for  a  little  of 
the  Socratic  element  ;  let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  apply  something  of  the 
method  for  which  he  pleads  in  favour 
of  the  cause  which  he  condemns. 

Take  the  contention — only  too 
common — that  such  and  such  teach- 
ing is  worthless  because  it  is  merely 
the  communication  of  facts.  Now 
let  Socrates  have  a  little  to  say  in  the 
matter.  What  are  facts,  and  why  is 
the  admission  of  them  into  the  mind 
worthless  ?  Is  a  fact  such  a  dead 
thing  that  it  has  no  vitalizing  energy 
over  the  soil  which  receives  it  ?  Are 
facts  inorganic  matter  crammed  into 
a  mind  which  they  overload,  but  do 
not  invigorate  ?  Let  us  see  more 
closely.  Suppose  a  fact  in  history — 
Julius  Caisar  was  assassinated,  or  the 
English  beat  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  When  a  boy  repeats 
either  of  these  statements  in  answer 
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to  a  question,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  has  no  meaning  at  all  attach- 
ed in  his  mind  to  the  words  which  he 
utters  ?  and  if  he  has,  how  much, 
and  of  what  kind  ?  The  answer  is, 
of  course,  more  or  less  according  to 
his  grasp  of  the  ramifications  and 
bearings  of  the  fact,  its  position 
among  other  facts,  and  its  relations 
to  them.  He  knows  something  about 
Julius  Csesar  and  something  about 
the  party  which  assassinated  him ; 
and  the  more  he  knows  about  each 
the  more  full  of  meaning  does  the 
fact  of  the  assassination  become  to 
him.  When  at  length  he  has  read 
deeply  on  the  subject,  the  tremendous 
significance  of  this  event  for  all  future 
history  grows  on  him.  And  what  is 
it  that  has  produced  this  expansion  of 
view  ?  The  knowledge  of  other  facts  ; 
of  Caesar's  character  and  aims ;  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  did, 
and  of  that  which  he  probably  would 
have  done  ;  of  the  ideas  embodied  in 
Brutus  and  Cassius ;  of  the  state  of 
the  Roman  world  at  the  time,  and  of 
its  subsequent  development.  The 
truth  is  that  a  fact  is  a  living  thing, 
endowed  sometimes  with  a  terrible 
pregnant  life,  and  its  relations  are 
infinite.  But  it  must  be  known  first 
as  a  bare  fact,  and  the  outline  become 
filled  in  as  the  view  expands.  One 
might  multiply  illustrations,  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  So,  too,  in  science, 
the  glib  talker  might  disparage  dry 
facts,  and  enlarge  on  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  of  law ;  but  anybody 
who  thinks  on  the  subject  knows  that 
boasted  law  is  nothing  more  than  a 
bare  statement,  that,  given  certain 
conditions,  certain  results  will  invari- 
ably follow.  And  what  is  the  basis 
of  this  generalization?  Simply  a  series 
of  observations  of  detached  facts. 
Again,  in  language,  grammatical  in- 
flections are  facts,  the  reason  for 
which  only  becomes  apparent  at  a 
fairly  advanced  stage  of  scholarship. 
Is  a  boy  to  know  nothing  of  these 
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facts  until  he  is  in  a  position  fully  to 
comprehend  the  principles  on  which 
they  depend  ?  The  larger  the  num- 
ber of  facts  that  come  under  his  ken 
the  sooner  will  he  be  able  to  detect 
the  law  which  regulates  them.  Of 
course  the  boy's  interest  in  his  facts 
should  be  kept  alive  by  an  occasional 
suggestion  or  reminder  that  he  will 
see  more  in  them  as  he  goes  on, 
which  will  serve  to  console  him  under 
the  drudgery  of  committing  a  vast 
number  of  them  to  memory. 

Early  youth  is  the  time  for  equipping 
the  mind  with  stores  of  positive 
knowledge.  Let  the  mind  then  get 
all  that  it  can  possibly  take  in  ;  the 
cry  against  overloading  is  more  affec- 
tation than  anything  else.  Given  an 
active  mind  in  a  healthy  body,  and 
knowledge  which  requires  mere 
memory  may  be  poured  in  even  by 
the  "  shovelful."  And  those  who, 
like  Thring,  decry  and  disparage  such 
a  process,  do  they  fully  realize  that 
the  facility  for  acquiring  such  know- 
ledge as  this  diminishes  year  by  year? 
There  is  no  situation  more  tragic  than 
that  of  a  man  of  mature  years,  who, 
feeling  the  scantiness  of  his  stock  of 
positive  knowledge  in  comparison 
with  the  vigour  and  breadth  of  his 
thinking  powers,  struggles  vainly  to 
make  up  the  loss,  and  ends  by  find- 
ing that  the  voice  of  nature  is  strong- 
er than  any  mere  aspirations  or  long- 
ings of  his  own.  Socrates  was  no 
ignoramus.  He  knew  as  much  as 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
had  discovered  in  his  manhood  that 
much  so-called  knowledge  was  sham, 
and  therefore  he  said  that  he  knew 
nothing,  and  tried  to  convince  others 
that  they  knew  nothing  either.  An 
inner  light  showed  him  that  the  first 
need  was  to  know  one's  self,  that  is. 
to  ascertain  the  nature  and  limits  of 
human  knowledge  ;  to  tear  to  pieces 
and  ransack  the  conceptions  and 
ideas  which,  under  the  name  of  know- 
ledge, had  made  themselves  part  ot  a 
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man's  furniture  ;  to  leave  no  notion, 
intellectual  or  moral,  however  familiar 
and  conventional,  unpurged  by  the 
fire  of  dialectical  criticism.  A  pro 
cess  analogous  to  this  is  undergone 
by  every  thoughtful  man  in  later  life. 
But  let  us  be  careful  how  we  offer  the 
dry  husks  of  this  sceptical  and  critical 
method  to  young  boys,  instead  of  the 
rich  harvest  of  wondrous  things  which 
pours  in  from  books  and  nature 
on  their  impressionable  minds.  In 
mature  years  all  this  acquired  know- 
ledge will  go  through  the  critical 
alembic,  and  assume  new  and  richer 
forms,  when  the  dross  of  early  dreams 
and  fancies  has  been  purged  away. 

And  in  teaching  boys  two  objects 
must  be  kept  in  view,  which  seem  to 
contradict  each  other.  They  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  actual  value  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  thoughts  must  be  constantly 
directed  forward,  and  their  flagging 
zeal  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  fuller 
understanding  in  the  future.  The 
former  of  these  is  much  the  more 
difficult  of  the  two.  It  is  much  easier 
to  say  to  boys,  "  You  shall  see  the 
meaning  of  that  by-and  bye,"  or  *'  it 
seems  very  useless  to  have  to  commit 
all  these  thmgs  to  memory ;  I  cannot 
give  you  any  reason  for  your  having 
to  do  it,  but  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  reasons  now,"  than  to  make  him 
feel  the  deep,  inherent  fascination  of 
grammar,  geography,  and  the  Rule  of 
Three.  But  if  this  drawing  on  the 
future  is  carried  too  far,  the  effects 
will  be  disastrous.  The  boy's  mind 
will  get  into  a  habitual  state  of  dis- 
counting much  of  the  meaning  of 
what  he  is  doing,  and  by  degrees  his 
work  will  become  to  him  unreal  and 
artificial.  This  must  be  prevented. 
The  value  of  his  present  work  in  itself 
and  for  its  own  sake  must  be  brought 
home  to  him.  Only  thus  can  con- 
centrated energy  be  secured.  But 
blended  with  this  living,  immediate 
interest,  the  hope  of  the  future  must 


always  whisper  in  his  ears.  It  can  be 
pointed  out  to  him  at  intervals  how 
differently  the  same  lesson  or  ex- 
planation strikes  him  as  his  progress 
advances  ;  and  thus  there  will  grow 
into  him  a  feeling  of  illimitable  possi- 
bilities in  knowledge  and  comprehen- 
sion, which  is  the  most  powerful 
stimulus  the  youthful  mind  can  have 
in  its  onward  and  upward  strivings. 
The  vision  which  most  powerfully 
lures  ardent  youth  is  not  worldly 
success  acquired  by  study  nor  even 
distinction  and  the  admiration  of 
others,  but  the  anticipation  of  power 
and  breadth  of  intellectual  grasp,  and 
of  "  Thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity."  Their  dreams  will  never 
be  realized  to  the  full ;  but  the  more 
they  anticipate  the  more  will  they 
attain,  provided  their  progress  be 
established  step  by  step  on  the  solid 
rock  of  certainty  and  reality.  If  I 
may  borrow  an  illustration  without 
irreverence,  as  Christian  teachers  tell 
us  that  another  world  is  our  ultimate 
aim,  but  that  to  attain  to  it  we  must 
make  our  lives  perfect  in  this  ;  so  the 
heaven  of  a  boy's  future  should  be 
shown  to  be  dependent  on  the  per- 
fection which  he  imparts  into  the 
work  of  the  present. 

Once  more,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  question  which  has  excited  so 
much  warm  controversy  of  late  years, 
whether  morality  should  be  taught  in 
schools  ?  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  non-sectarian  schools,  such  as 
those  endowed  by  our  own  State. 
We  have  got  to  understand  what  we 
mean  b>  teaching  morality.  We  may 
expound  the  nature  of  morals,  as 
writers  on  ethics  do  ;  investigate  the 
nature  of  duty  and  obligation  ;  ex- 
amine into  the  criterion  of  good  and 
evil  ;  discuss  the  reasons  why  some 
things  are  temptations  to  one  man 
and  not  to  another ;  argue  out  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  principle  in 
right  and  wrong,  whether  an  inner 
guiding  voice,  or  the  greatest  happi- 
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ness  of  the  greatest  number,  decided 
by  experience  ;  test  the  foundations 
on  which  rests  the  authority  of  con- 
science and  its  claim  to  superiority 
over  the  other  forces  of  human  nature; 
we  may  pursue  these  and  numberless 
kindred  enquiries  vvith  our  boys,  to 
their  profit  and  ours,  but  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  we  are  teaching  them 
morality.  What  we  are  teaching  them 
is  ethics  as  a  science,  a  thing  which 
is  good  for  all  to  know,  but  which 
does  not  affect  boy's  characters  in  any 
more  special  way  than  any  other 
ennobling  intellectual  study.  No 
amount  of  study  of  morals  as  a  branch 
of  speculative  enquiry  will  make  men 
moral.  We  may  lecture  boys  on  the 
subject  and  examine  them  from  text- 
books, without  aiding  them  in  the 
least  in  doing  right  in  preference  to 
wrong.  It  is  therefore  quite  an  open 
question  whether  these  things  should 
be  introduced  into  schools,  but  we 
must  be  under  no  mistake  as  to  the 
results  which  we  expect  to  gain  from 
them.  As  a  rule  such  subjects  are 
not  entered  on  till  the  University 
period  of  a  young  man's  life,  when 
his  character  has  become  somewhat 
fixed,  and  his  moral  sense  is  less 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  contradictory 
theories  as  to  its  origin.  But  to  ad- 
mit boys  to  such  controversies  would 
be  much  the  same  as  putting  into  the 
hands  of  a  Sunday  school  scholar  a 
mass  of  theological  disputation,  such 
as  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  or  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times."  It  would 
no  doubt  be  a  stupid  anachronism, 
and  could  only  be  regarded  as  a 
despairing  shift  on  the  part  of  those 
who  thought  that  morality  ought  to 
be  taught,  but  did  tiot  exactly  see 
how. 

But,  turning  to  the  other  aspect  of 
the  question,  we  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  believe  that 
school  training  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  boy's  character  apart  from  his  intel- 
lect.     No   true    schoolmaster   would 


dare  to  divest  himself  of  responsibility 
in  this  matter,  even  if  his  intercourse 
with  his  pupils  were  restricted  to  the 
hours  of  school  work.  If  a  teacher 
thinks  that  his  business  is  with  the 
brains  of  his  pupils,  and  not  vvith 
their  characters,  let  him  recall  that 
profound  saying  of  Aristotle,  that  a 
clever  man  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
dull  one  if  he  be  bad.  It  is  hardly  a 
comfortable  reflection  that,  by  sharp- 
ening boys'  intellects  without  giving 
them  any  moral  guidance  for  the  right 
use  of  them,  we  are  whetting  danger- 
ous weapons  to  be  turned  presently 
against  the  heart  of  society.  And 
we  must  not  suppose  that  in  order  to 
do  our  duty  in  this  matter  there  is 
need  of  any  systematic  preaching  or 
sermonizing.  Innumerable  instances 
will  arise  for  impressing  lessons  of 
truth,  honour  and  purity  in  a  natural 
way,  without  making  boys  feel  that 
they  are  being  preached  at.  The 
lessons  conveyed  are  often  the  direct 
result  of  the  teacher's  own  personal 
influence.  There  is  a  way  of  making 
boys  feel  instinctively  the  finer  shades 
of  right  and  wrong  in  individual  cases. 
But  to  produce  this  effect  the  teach- 
er's own  mind  must  be  schooled  and 
disciplined  to  the  finer  moral  aspects 
of  things.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
example  set  by  such  a  teacher  must 
have  an  exalting  effect  on  the  pupil's 
conscience  ;  but  still  more,  that  a  few 
words  spoken  from  such  a  standpoint 
would  strike  home  more  effectually 
than  a  long  harangue  delivered  from 
a  vague  notion  that  the  occasion 
ought  to  be  improved  somehow. 
High  moral  culture  and  self  discipline 
in  teachers  pass,  like  the  invisible 
electric  fluid,  into  the  hearts  of  their 
pupils,  just  as  strength  and  grasp  of 
intellect  produce  a  stimulating  effect 
on  their  minds  even  without  the  con- 
scious effort  of  teaching. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  must  feel 
that  the  teacher  is  under  a  high  re- 
sponsibility,   first     to    iiimself,    and 
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through  himself  to  his  pupils  ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  there  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  the  question 
whether  morality  ought  to  be  taught 
at  schools.  It  cannot  be  set  down  in 
the  curriculum  ;  there  is  no  class 
letter,  X,  or  Y,  or  Z,  representing 
qualifications  in  this  branch,  and  it 
lies  outside  the  scope  and  functions 
of  the  examining  Inspector.  But  its 
claims  stand  above  State  regulations, 
and  our  duty  in  the  matter  is  derived 
from  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the 
State.  We  must  decline  to  allow  the 
State  any  interference  in  the  matter, 
such  as  the  attempt,  seriously  contem- 
plated a  few  years  ago,  to  issue  text- 
books, from  which  the  boys  of  secular 
schools  might  learn  in  a  few  cut  and 
dried  lessons  to  become  good.  Of 
course  the  question  of  religion  stands 
on  a  different  footing,  and  is  one  on 
which  I  do  not  care  to  enter.  I  will 
only  say  that  religion  covers  a  much 
wider  ground  than  theology,  and  if 
we  accept  Matthew  Arnold's  definition 
of  it,  as  "  conduct  touched  by  emo- 
tion," it  may  be  a  matter  with  which 
even  State  school  masters  have  some- 
thing to  do. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that 
the  main  idea  of  this  paper  is  com 
promise.  I  believe  that,  in  practical 
matters  at  least,  our  wisdom  will  lie 
in  seeking  a  reconciliation  of  appar- 
ently contradictory  views  rather  than 


in  pushing  either  extreme  too  dog- 
matically. Compromise,  it  has  re- 
cently been  said,  is  the  law  of  the 
future.  Harmony  will  result  from  the 
clash  of  divergent  opinions,  whether 
it  be  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  educa- 
tion, or  in  social  problems.  The 
minds  which  will  most  powerfully  in- 
fluence the  future  will  not  be  those 
whose  grasp  is  as  the  hard,  unyielding 
grip  of  large  iron  pincers,  but  those 
which  take  h  old  of  facts  and  opinions 
as  the  tentacles  of  a  creeping  plant. 
With  a  delicate  touch  sucli  minds  will 
cling  round  the  finer  points  at  issue 
as  well  as  round  the  bolder  matters  of 
controversy.  They  may  be  called 
unstable  and  incapable  of  strong  con- 
victions ;  but  the  faculty  of  seeing  the 
truth  which  lies  between  two  extremes 
is  a  higher  one  than  that  of  clinging 
tenaciously  to  either.  Let  us  not 
distress  ourselves  about  formulating 
special  educational  theories.  The 
general  theory  which  underlies  our 
art  is  too  manifold  and  complex  to  be 
labelled  in  parcels.  Let  the  mind 
always  be  kept  open  for  new  ideas, 
and  if  they  upset  previously-cherished 
ideas,  let  there  be  no  hesitation  about 
the  sacrifice.  Only  in  this -way  can 
the  teaching  profession  become  liberal 
and  enlightened,  and  the  reproach  of 
narrowness  and  dogmatism  be  rolled 
away. — Mr.  y.  W.  yoynt,  in  Nao 
Zealand  Schoolmaster. 


AIMS  IN  TEACHING. 


WE  have  of  late  (says  the  Educa- 
tional Times)  been  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  studying  the 
history  of  education  ;  and  we  have 
also  pointed  out  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  relation  which  should  exist 
between  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  teaching.  So  it  is  only  fitting  that 
we  should  now  add  a  few  remarks  on 
he    art  of   teaching — that   art  which 


theory    indicates    and    practice    ap- 
proves as  most  effective. 

The  various  aims  of  teaching  group 
themselves  readily  under  the  heads  i)f 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  develop- 
ment of  mental  power,  and  rendering 
skill  efificient.  The  mental  processes 
connected  with  these  are  found  to  be, 
briefly  stated,  taking  in,  assimilating 
(including  working  up  of  material  into 
new   forms),    and   giving  out.     It  is 
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with  regard  to  the  last  named,  with 
regard  to  giving  out  or  expressing, 
that  our  present  school  methods  are 
chiefly  defective,  being  both  incom- 
plete and  ill-constructed  ;  while  it  is 
constantly  forgotten  that  information 
and  knowledge  are  not  the  same  thing 
— that  information  only  becomes 
knowledge  by  being  assimilated,  and 
only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
assimilation  ;  that  making  use  of  in- 
formation is  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  to  produce  assimilation  ;  and 
that  effectiveness  in  work  is  the  only 
true  test  that  the  assimilation  is  being 
or  has  been  accomplished. 

The  learner,  we  find,  is  to  gain 
knowledge  for  himself  at  first  hand, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  native 
powers  and  thorough  personal  experi- 
ence. The  teacher  is  to  be  a  stimu- 
lator, director,  superintendent.  In- 
deed, teaching  may  be  described  as 
"co-operative  learning" — by  which 
we  mean  to  indicate  not  only  that 
learner  and  teacher  are  to  be  fellow- 
workers  both  of  them  active,  but  also 
that  there  should  be  a  co-operation 
amongst  the  learners  themselves. 
The  educative  influence  ot  the  young 
on  one  another  is  recognized  clearly 
enough  as  existing  outside  the  class- 
room, and  especially  in  the  play- 
ground ;  but  we  need  to  recognize  it 
far  m.ore  than  we  do  as  an  educative 
influence  inside  the  class-room,  as  a 
valuable  factor  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ings especially  during  the  earlier  and 
more  imitative  period  of  school-life. 

The  learner  must  begin  with  con- 
crete objects  and  visible  actions — 
with  what  to  him  are  facts — and  from 
these  he  is  to  get  ideas,  ideas  of  his 
own.  He  cannot  teach  himself  by 
abstractions,  rules,  and  definitions 
packed  into  words  for  him  by  others ; 
for  these  seldom  or  never  give  him 
ideas  of  his  own — his  own,  that  is  in 
the  truest  sense.  Under  the  direction, 
then,  of  the  teacher  and  in  compan- 
ionship with  other  learners  he  teaches 


himself,  beginning  with  facts  and 
things — because  these  are  what  he 
apprehends  best,  and  will  find  easiest 
to  begin  comprehending.  He  sees, 
handles,  experiments ;  observes  what 
things  are,  what  they  do,  what  they 
are  like  ;  exercises  his  power  of  ob- 
servation, memory,  imagination,  judg- 
ment; prepares  Mmx^oki,  fits  himself  iox 
understanding  at  the  proper  time 
general  propositions  founded  on  what 
he  has  acquired.  He  analyzes,  notes 
likenesses  and  unlikenesses,  combine.3, 
constructs,  expresses  himself,  all  in  a 
way  well  within  his  power.  He  is  a 
discoverer,  and  is,  therefore,  inter- 
ested ;  and  remembers,  because  he 
he  gets  the  new  information  when  he 
wants  it,  and  therefore  when  it  is 
most  interesting  ;  and  he  understands 
it,  because  he  gets  it  in  its  right  con- 
nections ;  while  by  so  getting  it  he 
likewise  renders  what  he  already 
knows  both  more  intelligible  and 
more  interesting.  This  acquiring  of 
information  in  its  right  connections — 
together  with  the  maintaining  of  the 
interconnections  between  facts,  and 
the  constant  extension  of  these  inter- 
connections on  every  side — is  another 
point  of  critical  importance  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  especially  in  that 
part  of  it  which  has  to  do  with  the 
acquirement  and  skilled  use  of  know- 
ledge. 

Again,  by  teaching  himself,  in  the 
sense  we  have  explained,  the  pupil 
proceeds  in  proportion  to  his  strength, 
and  must,  perforce,  advance  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  particu- 
lars to  generals,  from  compound  to 
simple.  He  passes  at  the  right  rate 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite. 
He  also  learns  to  reason  on  the  rela- 
tion of  facts  to  each  other,  and  of 
ideas  to  each  other  ;  while  the  logic 
of  experiment  will  gradually  lead  him 
to  the  logic  of  thought- — an  order  of 
progress  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. He  has,  in  fact,  started  a 
fund  of  knowledge  and  mental  con- 
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ceptions,  to  which,  by  the  natural 
associations  of  ideas,  other  knowledge 
and  other  conceptions  will  attach 
themselves  in  due  connection  and 
succession.  And  further,  there  is 
another  consideration  which  is  only 
too  often  lost  sight  of— the  knowledge 
gained  personally  by  the  action  of  the 
pupil's  own  mind  will  be  as  clear,  as 
definite,  and  as  accurate  as  is  possible 
in  his  case  at  the  time.  The  pedantic 
and  tiresome  insistence  on  minute 
accuracy  in  the  early  education  of  the 
young  is  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  their  learning. 
It  is  part  of  the  old  ignorance  of 
mind  growth  and  knowledge-growth, 
and  is  due  to  the  now  discredited 
attempt  to  treat  cliildren  as  miniature 
men  and  women.  Because  accuracy 
is  of  immense  importance  to  men  and 
women,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  of 
the  same  importance  to  little  children 
— at  any  rate  intellectually  ;  and  we 


shall  not  produce  it  by  a  process 
which  is  rather  like  bullying  than 
teaching.  It  is  only  in  an  historical 
and  evolutionary  sense  that  the  child 
is  father  to  the  man — antecedent,  that 
is,  in  intellectual  progress  and  devel- 
opment. Of  course,  the  pupil's  first 
observations  and  notions  and  conclu- 
sions will  be  imperfect — dim,  indefi- 
nite, inaccurate — but,  by  the  exercises 
indicated,  his  mind  will  have  become 
more  capable  of  seeing  their  imper- 
fections, and  of  modifying  and  cor- 
recting them.  By  teaching  himself, 
and  relying  on  his  own  power  in  each 
special  case,  he  is  on  the  way  to  ac- 
quire the  power  of  teaching  himself 
generally,  and  is  gaining  for  himself 
the  habit  of  self-direction  and  self- 
support  and  vigorous  endeavour — and 
this,  as  Joseph  Payne  long  ago  pointed 
out,  is  the  end  and  consummation  of 
the  teacher's  art. — The  New  Zealand 
Schoolmaster. 


"NEW  AFRICA  " 


THE  art  of  annexing  a  continent 
which  had  its  first  modern  ex- 
ample in  the  occupation  of  America 
by  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
has  developed  remarkably  within  the 
present  century,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  rapidity  with  whicli  the  same 
nations  are  taking  possession  of 
Africa.  The  annexation  of  this  con- 
tinent has  progressed  as  far  within 
twenty  years  as  that  of  America  did 
within  two  centuries.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  cry  of  "  Africa  for  the  Afri- 
cans "  would  have  had  some  warrant 
in  fact.  To-day,  "  Africa  for  the 
Europeans  "  would  better  indicate  the 
situation,  since  fully  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  continent  are  covered  by  Euro- 
pean claims.  Until  recently,  Euro- 
pean nations,  with  the  exception  of 
England,    were   supine    as    regarded 


African  colonization,  and  we  may 
date  the  beginning  of  this  new  era  in 
African  history  from  the  discovery  by 
Stanley  of  the  great  Congo  basm,  in 
1877.  The  task  of  the  modern  un- 
ioldment  of  Africa  began,  indeed,  with 
Livingstone  in  1S43,  since  which  date 
Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  Du 
Chaillu,  Stanley,  and  others  have  done 
such  efificient  work  that  little  of  the 
continent  remains  to  be  explored. 
This  era  of  discovery  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  annexation,  which 
promises  within  a  few  years  to  absorb 
the  continent  as  a  whole.  The  story 
of  this  annexation  is  one  worthy  of 
extended  treatment,  but  we  can  deal 
with  it  only  with  great  brevity.  The 
most  enormous  seizure  of  land  is  that 
of  the  great  Congo  State,  a  vast  sec- 
tion of  over  one  million  square  miles 
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in  area,  cut  out  of  the  heart  of  Africa, 
and  everywhere  easily  accessible  by 
the  Congo  and  its  many  navigable 
affluents.  This  is  at  present  under 
Belgian  influence,  though  Germany  is 
casting  covetous  glances  toward  it. 
Within  the  past  year  the  whole  of 
Africa  south  of  the  equator,  not  pre- 
viously occupied,  has  been  annexed. 
England,  pushing  her  claims  up  from 
Cape  Colony,  has  extended  her  do- 
minion over  Bechuanaland,  and  her 
sphere  of  influence  over  the  vast  dis- 
trict reaching  from  the  Zambesi  River 
north  to  the  Congo  State,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Portuguese  Angola, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Mozambique,  Lake  Ny- 
assa,  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  The  large  district 
west  of  Bechuanaland — the  country 
of  the  Hottentots — has  been  annexed 
by  Germany.  On  the  east  side  of 
Africa,  north  of  Mozambique,  is  a 
great  German  protectorate,  extending 
from  Zanzibar  inward  to  the  lake 
region  and  the  Congo  State,  while 
north  of  this  again  is  the  vast  territory 
of  the  British  East  Africa  Company, 
which  reaches  westward  from  the 
coast  to  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the 
Congo  State  and  northward  to  Darfur 
and  Kordofan.  On  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
are  English  and  French  districts, 
while  Italy  has  established  a  protecto- 
rate over  Abyssinia  and  a  great  part 
of  the  region  of  the  Gallas  and  Som- 
alis.  In  addition  to  these  are  the 
recently-formed  English  protectorate 
over  the  island  of  Zanzibar  and  the 
extension  of  a  French  "  sphere  of  in- 
fluence "  over  Madagascar.  Thus 
very  little  of  east  Africa  is  left  under 
free  native  dominion.  On  the  west 
coast  annexation  has  been,  if  possible, 
still  more  active,  scarcely  a  hundred 
miles  of  coast  being  left  to  the  native 
states.  First  comes  French  Congo, 
a  great  district  extending  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Congo  River,  North  of 
this  is  the  Cameroons  district,  claimed 


by  Germany,  with  a  long  coastline 
and  an  extension  northward  nearly  to 
10°  north  latitude  and  indefinitely 
inward.  The  coast  of  Guinea,  be- 
tween Liberia  and  the  Cameroons,  is 
divided  up  between  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  a 
strip  of  native  territory  about  ont: 
hundred  miles  in  length.  On  the 
north  Atlantic  coast  England  has 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  district, 
Portugal  a  small  claim  known  as 
Portugu  :se  Guinea,  Spain  a  section 
of  the  Sahara  between  Capes  Bojador 
and  Blanco,  and  France  all  the  re- 
mainder. This  great  French  district 
extends  on  the  coast  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Sierra  Leone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  English  and 
Portuguese  claims  indicated,  and  in- 
ward on  the  line  of  the  Senegal  River 
to  Sego  on  the  upper  Niger,  includ- 
ing the  whole  region  of  Senegambia. 
In  addition  to  these  coast  claims, 
England  and  France  have  recently 
placed  protectorates  over  interior  re- 
gions of  vast  extent.  France,  from 
her  Mediterranean  acquisitions  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  has  stretched  her 
sphere  of  influence  over  a  broad  belt 
of  the  Sahara,  extending  southward  to 
a  boundary-line  reaching  from  L'lke 
Tchad  to  the  town  of  Say  on  the 
Niger.  England,  grasping  upward 
from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  claims  a 
broad  district  along  and  east  of  the 
Niger,  reaching  inward  to  this  French 
boundary-line,  so  that  the  clamis  of 
the  two  nations  now  extend  over  a 
wide  region  stretching  from  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea  to  the  Mediterranean.  If 
we  add  to  the  above  the  Turkish 
sovereignty  in  Tripoli  and  Egypt, 
and  the  English  power  over  Egypt, 
we  shall  have  completed  our  review 
of  the  partition  of  Africa.  The  dis- 
tricts thus  annexed  cover  five-sixths 
of  Africa,  only  about  two  million 
square  miles  remaining  unappropri- 
ated, and  this  largely  made  up  of  the 
Libyan  Desert,  which  no  one  wants. 
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As  for  the  French  Sahara,  it  is  much 
less  a  desert  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Water  seems  to  be  every- 
where present  at  no  great  depth,  and 
an  oasis  is  easily  formed  by  the  boring 
of  an  artesian  well.  Hundreds  of 
such  fertile  spots  have  been  made, 
and  French  Engineers  are  still  busy 
in  this  profitable  enterprise.  As  re- 
gards the  comparative  dimensions  of 
these  European  claims  to  African 
territory,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that 
England  holds  about  two  million 
square  miles,  mostly  good  territory  ; 
France  about  two  and  a  half  millions, 
largely  desert ;  Germany  about  one 
million,  much  of  it  of  little  value; 
the  Congo  State  one  million,  gener- 
ally available  ;  Portugal  half  a  million, 
much  of  it  excellent ;  and  Italy  about 
one-third  of  a  million,  embracing  pro- 
bably much  good  land.  If  it  now  be 
asked  what  steps  are  being  taken  by 
European  nations  toward  the  control 
of  their  African  possessions,  it  may 
be  answered  that  these  claims  as  yet 
exist  largely  on  paper  only  —  the 
"  keep-off"  warning  of  the  watch-dog 


— but  that  much  is  being  done  to 
render  them  actual.  Steamers  are 
now  navigating  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Congo,  fortified  trading  posts  exist 
along  these  rivers,  and  a  railroad  is 
being  built  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  to  its  navigable  upper  reaches. 
A  second  railroad,  to  run  from  Mom- 
basa, in  British  East  Africa,  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  was  inaugur.ited 
August  26,  1890.  It  will  be  supple- 
mented by  steamers  on  lakes  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyassa,  and 
possibly  by  railroads  between  these 
lakes.  A  third  and  more  ambitious 
project  is  entertained  by  France,  that 
of  building  a  railroad  from  Algeria  to 
Lake  Tchad,  across  two  thousand 
miles  of  desert.  A  route  has  been 
selected  for  this  road,  which  is  to 
start  from  Constantine  and  Biskra  in 
Algeria.  It  will,  when  built,  doubt- 
less become  the  channel  of  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  from  the  old  oasis  and 
the  new  ones  that  are  being  formed, 
and  from  the  Lake  Tchad  region  of 
the  Soudan.  —  Charles  Morns,  in 
Lippincott' s  Magazine. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM    IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THE  present  age  has  outlived  the 
sanguine  hopes  once  expressed 
for  the  regenerating  influence  of  sci- 
entific study  upon  the  education  of 
boyhood.  He  must  be  superior  to 
reason  or  experience,  who  still  be- 
lieves that  natural  science  will  trans- 
form learning  from  a  pain  to  a  plea- 
sure in  boys'  eyes.  Here  and  there, 
perhaps,  a  boy  of  special  capacity  will 
spend  days  of  patient  pleasure  in  a 
laboratory.  But  the  majority  of  boys 
have  cared  for  science  as  much  or  as 
little  as  for  other  subjects  ;  they  have 
certainly  not  cared  for  it  more.  No 
mistake  could  well  be  more  serious 
than  the  enforcement  of  natural  sci- 


ence, except  within  definite  limita- 
tions of  time  and  subject,  upon  the 
attention  of  boys.  Natural  science 
possesses  no  special  charm  for  most 
boys.  It  happens  too  often  that  the 
boys  who  distinguish  themselves  in 
natural  science  are  the  same  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  other  subjects; 
and  the  reason  is  not  that  they  are 
good  at  science,  but  that  they  are 
good  boys.  It  would  seem  proper  to 
determine  the  position  of  natural 
science  in  the  public  schools  by  two 
considerations,  which  will  be  gener- 
ally accepted.  One  of  these  is  that 
all  boys  should  in  their  school  life 
pass  through  an  elementary  discipline 
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in  some  branch  or  branches  of  scien- 
tific study  ;  for  so  only  can  they  gain 
the  minimum  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  is  prescribed  as  a  necessary 
element  in  education.  That  is  all  the 
scientific  teaching  which  is  proper  to 
most  boys.  But  it  will  not  be  so 
with  the  few  boys  —  for  such  un- 
doubtedly there  are — to  whom  natural 
science  in  the  hands  of  an  inspiring 
teacher  appeals  with  irresistible  de- 
light. Accordingly,  the  second  prin- 
ciple is  that  these  boys,  who  may  be 
called  the  specialists  in  natural  sci- 
ence, should  enjoy  a  liberal  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  time  and  energy  for 
some  considerable  period  upon  their 
favourite  study. 

To  sum  up  then  :  the  intellectu- 
ality of  boyhood,  so  far  as  it  is  capable 
of  determination  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
may  be  expected  to  develop  itself  in 
one  of  four  main  lines  of  study.  It 
will  be  open  to  boys  under  a  suffi- 
ciently elastic  time-table  to  follow  out 
any  one  of  these  lines.  If  it  is  asked 
how  the  time  should  be  proportion- 
ately divided  in  the  later  years  of  a 
boy's  school  life  between  the  primary 
or  compulsory  subjects  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  secondary  or  optional 
subjects  on  the  other,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  is  a  practical  question  which 
may  be  differently  answered  by  per- 
sons who  will  agree  in  the  general 
principle  of  this  paper  ;  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that,  if  a  boy  spends  one  half 
of  his  time  upon  the  subjects  which 
he  must  learn  in  common  with  other 
boys,  he  may  well  spend  the  other 
half  upon  such  subject  or  subjects  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  his  individual 
case.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  subject  or  subjects  which  he 


studies  specially  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
comprised  also  among  the  subjects 
forming  the  body  of  the  common  or 
primary  education.  No  doubt  it  will 
sometimes  be  desirable  to  combine 
two  lines  of  study  for  an  examina- 
tional or  other  purpose  ;  nor  can  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  effecting  such  a 
combination.  For  if  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  authorities  in  the  public  examina- 
tions to  co-operate  actively  and  effi- 
ciently with  the  schools,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  schools  will,  within 
reasonable  limits,  accommodate  their 
system  to  the  public  examinations. 
The  closer  the  relation  between  the 
services  of  State  and  the  schools,  the 
better  v/ill  it  be  for  them  both.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  certain  stability  in 
the  requirements  of  the  public  exam- 
inations and  a  certain  elasticity  in 
the  system  of  the  schools.  Still  the 
schoolmaster  will  not  consider  it  his 
chief  duty  to  pass  boys  through  their 
public  examinations,  but  to  inspire 
them,  if  he  can,  with  a  love  of 
learning. 

Modern  schoolmasters  have  been 
too  eager  for  results.  They  have 
counted  up  the  successes  of  their 
pupils  at  twelve  or  fifteen,  or  nine- 
teen. But  a  success  at  twelve  is  not 
worth  having  if  it  implies  a  failure  at 
fifteen,  nor  a  success  at  fifteen  if  it 
implies  a  failure  at  nineteen,  nor  a 
success  at  nineteen  if  it  implies  a 
failure  in  after  life.  Here  lies  the 
danger  of  courting  premature  develop- 
ment by  competition  for  scholarships, 
or  by  other  means.  Nature  exacts  a 
penalty  for  haste  as  well  as  for  dis- 
obedience. She  forbids  the  fruits  of 
teaching  to  be  forced. — Rev.  y .  E. 
C.   Welldon,  in  The  Academy. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  face  anri  conquer  your 
hardest  tasks  to-day.  If  anything  is  put  off 
till  tomorrow  let  it  be  the  easy  work.  Then 
you  will  have  a  sense  of  duty  done,  of  victory, 
to  look  back  upon,  and  pleasant  tasks  or  rest 


to  look  forward  to.  No  rest  is  so  sweet  as 
that  earned  by  faithful  service,  while,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  says,  '"  The  maxim  of  giving  way 
to  have  an  easy  life  will,  if  you  follow  it,  lead 
to  your  having  a  life  without  a  moment'sease. " 
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THE  ENGLAND  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


COMMERCE  was  crippled  by  mon- 
\^  opolies,  and  of  the  arable  land 
of  the  country  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  was  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ; 
but  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  kept  on 
account  of  their  wool.  Manufactures 
were  only  in  their  infancy.  Wool- 
lens had  been  spun  and  woven  only 
on  a  small  scale  throughout  the  coun- 
try;  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  being 
at  that  time  the  most  famous  for  its 
fabrics  of  any  town  in  England  ;  and 
the  West  of  England  was  to  the 
world's  commerce  of  that  day  what 
the  North  is  now.  While  Liverpool 
was  still  a  swarnp,  and  Manchester  a 
straggling  hamlet,  when  Leeds  was  a 
cluster  of  mud  huts,  and  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  Calder  a  desolate  gorge, 
the  streets  of  Taunton,  Exeter,  and 
Dunsten  resounded  with  arts  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  merchant  ships  of 
Bridgewater  and  Bristol  were  going 
out  or  coming  in  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  globe.  The  fairest 
fields,  the  richest  cities,  the  proudest 
strongholds  lay  in  this  region.  The 
silk  manufacture  had  been  established 
in  London  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years;  but  as  yet  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  must  elapse  before  an 
adventurous  John  Lombe  erects  a  silk 
mill  at  Derby,  and  so  begins  the 
fcictory  system  in  England.  And  that 
mighty  cotton  manufacture,  upon 
whose  prosperity  the  feeding  of  so 
many  millions  of  people  depends,  at 
the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  had  no  ex- 
istence in  the  realm.  Our  principal 
foreign  transactions  then  lay  with  the 
Netherlands,  but  already  the  merch- 
ant princes  of  our  island  were  seeking 
to  bind  us  in  the  peaceful  links  of 
commerce  with  all  lands.    Agriculture 


was  then  in  the  rudest  condition ;  the 
flower  garden  was  but  little  cultivated, 
the  parks  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
serving  them  for  pleasure  grounds  ; 
some  valuable  excellent  herbs  and 
fruits  had  indeed  been  recently  in- 
troduced into  the  country,  amongst 
which  were  turnips,  carrots,  salads, 
apricots,  melons,  and  currants,  but 
potatoes  were  not  yet  cultivated  in 
Britain,  and  even  for  a  hundred  years 
afterwards  were  scarcely  known  as  an 
article  of  food  ;  and  peas  were  in  gen- 
eral brought  from  Holland,  so  that 
old  Fuller  might  well  observe  that 
they  were  "  fit  dainties  for  ladies,  they 
came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear."  The 
cultivation  of  flax  was  nut  neglected, 
that  of  hops  had  been  introduced, 
but  as  yet  our  prmcipal  supply  was 
from  the  Low  Countries.  The  old 
dungeon-like  castles  of  the  nobility 
were  giving  way  to  the  more  com- 
modious halls  or  mansions,  but  the 
houses  of  the  people  improved  slowly. 
The  art  of  manufacturing  the  very 
coarsest  sorts  of  glass  had  only  been 
introduced  into  England  seven  years, 
common  window-glass  and  bottles 
being  all  that  was  attempted,  the 
finer  articles  of  glassware  being  still 
imported  from  Venice.  Few  houses 
had  glass  in  their  windows,  and  even 
in  towns  of  importance  chimneys 
were  an  unknown  luxury,  the  smoke 
being  allowed  to  escape  as  best  it 
could  from  the  lattice,  from  the  door, 
or  from  openings  in  the  roofs.  On  a 
humble  pallet  of  straw  would  the  poor 
husbandman  repose  his  wearied  limbs, 
and  vvheaten  bread  was  not  used  by 
more  than  one-half  of  the  population. 
—  From  "  Shakespeare s  True  Life." 
By  yanies  Walter,  Longmans. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


There  is  at  present  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  a  Teachers'  Pen- 
sion Bill  which  completely  throws  into 
the  shade  Sir  Richard  Temple's  Bill. 
It  is  provided  that  any  male  teacher 
who  shall  have  taught  in  New  York 
City  for  thirty  years,  and  has  attained 
the  age  of  sixty,  shall  be  entitled  to 
retire  on  half-pay,  or  if  he  reach  the 
age  of  sixty-five  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  have  power  to  superannuate 
him  on  half-pay.  Female  teachers 
are  entitled  to  the  same  retiring  pen- 
sion after  twenty-five  years'  service. 
The  opponents  of  the  Bill  urge  that, 
if  it  is  passed,  all  other  members  of 
the  Civil  Service,  from  the  State 
superintendent  to  the  doorkeeper, 
will  claim  the  same  terms. — yonrnal 
of  Educatio7i. 


True  Manliness.  —  You  cannot 
alter  society,  or  nmder  people  in 
general  from  being  helpless  and  vulgar 
— from  letting  themselves  fall  into 
slavery  to  the  things  about  them  if 
they  are  rich,  or  from  aping  the 
habits  and  vices  of  the  rich  if  they 
are  poor.  But  you  may  live  simple, 
manly  lives  yourselves  ;  speaking 
your  own  thought,  paying  your  own 
way,  and  doing  your  own  work,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  You  will  remain 
gentleman  so  long  as  you  follow  those 
rules,  if  you  have  to  sweep  a  crossing 
for  your  livelihood.  You  will  not  re 
main  gentleman  in  anything  but  the 
name,  if  you  depart  from  them,  though 
you  may  be  set  to  govern  a  kingdom. 

Quit  yourselves  like  men  ;  speak  up 
up  and  strike  out  if  necessary,  for  what- 
soever is  true  and  manly  and  lovely 
and  of  good  report ;  never  try  to  be 
popular,  but  only  to  do  your  duty 
and  help  others  to  do  theirs,  and, 
wherever  you  are  placed,  you  may 
leave  the  tone  of  feeling  higher  than 


you  found  it,  and  so  be  doing  good, 
which  no  living  soul  can  measure,  to 
generations  yet  unborn. 

To  you  young  men  I  say,  as 
Solomon  said,  rejoice  in  your  youth  ; 
rejoice  in  your  strength  of  body  and 
elasticity  of  spirits,  and  the  courage 
which  follows  from  these  ;  but  re- 
member, that  for  these  gifts  you  will 
be  judged — not  condemned,  mind, 
but  judged.  You  will  have  to  show 
before  a  judge  Who  knoweth  our 
inmost  hearts,  that  you  have  used 
these  His  great  gifts  well  ;  that  you 
have  been  pure  and  manly  and  true. 
—  Thomas.  Hughes. 

A  Greek  Strike. — The  women  of 
Greece  have  btgun  to  take  an  interest 
in  politics.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of 
this  interest  has  been  a  "  strike  "  in  a 
young  woman's  seminary,  in  the  inter- 
est of  civil  service  reform.  There 
has  recently  been  a  change  of  ministry 
in  Greece,  and  the  new  administration 
proceeded  to  dismiss  all  the  public 
school  teachers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  former  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  In  the  young  women's 
seminary  at  Athens  the  girls  held  an 
indignation  meeting.  They  decided 
to  go  in  a  body  to  the  minister  of 
education,  and  if  they  did  not  succeed 
in  having  the  action  revoked,  to  leave 
the  seminary.  An  hour  later  they 
all  crowded  into  the  office  of  the 
minister  of  education  and  presented 
their  case  through  a  spokesman,  whose 
ultimatum  was  :  "  Give  us  our  old 
teachers  or  we  leave  school  to-mor- 
row." The  mmister,  with  his  assist- 
ants, argued  with  the  young  women 
for  two  hours,  but  without  effect. 
Then  he  reluctantly  promised  that 
within  a  week  the  old  corps  of  teach- 
ers should  be  reinstated,  and  the 
young    women    left    in    peace. 
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Asbestos. — The  fire-proof  nature 
of  asbestos  was  well  known  to  the 
Romans,  but  was  only  publicly  proved 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dr.  Plot  records  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in 
1676,  a  merchant  from  China  ex- 
hibited a  handkerchief  made  of 
salamander's  wool,  or  Linum  Asbesti, 
which,  to  try  whether  it  were  genuine 
or  not,  was  put  into  a  strong  charcoal 
fire,  in  which  not  being  injured,  it 
was  taken  out,  well  oiled,  and  put  in 
again.  The  oil  being  burnt  off,  the 
handkerchief  was  removed  again,  and 
on  cooling  was  observed  to  be  un- 
changed.    The  merchant  stated  that 


he  had  received  the  cloth  from  a 
Tartar,  who  told  him  that  among  his 
people  it  was  sold  at  a  sum  equivalent 
to  jQZo  sterling  the  yard.  Among 
certain  tribes  in  Central  Asia  at  that 
time,  asbestos  cloth  was  used  for 
wrapping  round  bodies  that  were  to 
be  cremated,  and  where  known  at  all 
in  Europe,  was  believed  to  be  a 
vegetable  product.  Asbestos  is  really 
a  finely  fibrous  flexible  mineral,  which 
occurs  in  veins  in  this  country,  but 
much  more  abundantly  in  other 
regions,  such  as  Corsica  and  Canada. 
It  is  now  regularly  woven  into  cloth 
and  has  several  other  important  uses. 
Its  name  means  unconsumable. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Steamers  on  the  Upper  Congo. 
— From  July  1 1  to  October  13  last 
year  there  was  on  an  average  one 
steamboat  every  three  days  at  Ben- 
gala.  These  steamers  were  coming 
from  or  going  to  ten  different  places 
between  Leopoldville  and  Stanley 
Falls.  Some  were  on  business  of  the 
Congo  state,  others  were  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
other  merchants,  and  some  were 
carrying  missionaries  and  supplies  to 
the  mission  stations  along  the  Congo 
and  its  tributaries. — The  School  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  the  At- 
lantic,— It  has  been  the  dream  of 
commercial  men  for  at  least  three  de- 
cades to  open  up  a  waterway  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  seaports  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  idea  if  susceptible  of 
encouragement  thirty  years  ago  is 
much  more  so  to-day.  Industrial 
development  and  commercial  enter- 
prise have  redoubled  the  reasons  for 
establishing  a  waterway  from  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  cen- 
tres of  the  West  bordering    on    the 


lakes  and  tributary  thereto,  to  the 
open  sea  line  and  the  commercial 
ports  of  the  Old  World.  Investi- 
gation and  discussion  have  made 
this  anticipated  need  a  study,  and 
the  programme  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  intelligence  and  need  of 
modern  times.  The  projected  water- 
ways, or  links  in  the  chain  of  inland 
seas,  are  not  of  the  old  barge  type 
with  tow  paths  and  so  many  hogsheads 
of  water,  but  broad  and  affluent 
streams  on  which  an  ocean  ship  can 
float  with  a  draught  of  20  feet  and  a 
weight  of  5,000  net  tons.  Anything 
less  would  in  the  line  of  economy  be 
a  failure,  and  as  a  competitive  factor 
in  transport  be  out  of  the  race  with 
our  perfected  railroad  systems.  Speed, 
capacity  and  unbroken  communica- 
tion are  vital  conditions.  It  must  be 
a  through  route  from  the  lakes  to 
Euro[)e  without  transfer  of  freight  or 
delay  in  transit.  The  old  canals  were 
only  in  consonance  with  local  condi- 
tions. They  were  simply  rudimentary 
and  provisional,  and  have  in  many 
cases  surrendered  their  ownership  and 
traffic  to  the  ubiquitous  railroad.  The 
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new  idea  has  an  ocean  prerogative, 
and  is  comprehensive  of  the  local  and 
the  international.  Investigation  estab- 
lishes this  possibility  on  an  economic 
and  available  basis.  The  distance 
between  the  chief  ports  of  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Superior  and  Liverpool 
is  about  4,000  miles  of  water  naviga- 
tion, and  only  seventy-one  of  these 
are  restricted  by  natural  obstacles  in 
the  channels.  This  inland  navigation 
is  the  most  comprehensive  of  any  on 
the  globe.  Lake  Superior  has  an 
area  of  31,200  square  miles.  It  is 
412  miles  in  length,  167  in  breadth 
and  a  maximum  depth  of  about  1,000 
feet,  and  its  surface  is  602  feet  above 
mean  high  tide  of  the  ocean.  Lake 
Huron  is  365  miles  long,  loi  miles 
broad,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  703 
feet,  and  is  585  feet  above  sea  level. 
Its  area  varies  from  15,760  square 
miles  to  23,800,  dependent  on  the  in- 
clusion of  adjacent  bays.  Lake 
Michigan  is  345  miles  long,  84 
miles  wide  and  581  feet  above 
sea  level.  Its  area  is  22,450  square 
miles.  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles  long, 
60  miles  wide,  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  201  feet.  It  has  an  area  of 
9,960  square  miles.  Lake  Ontario 
is  190  miles  long,  54  wide,  and  has  a 
maximum  depth  of  738  feet.  It  is 
247  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  an 
area  of  7,240  square  miles.  This 
magnificent  group  of  inland  seas 
empty  their  surplus  waters  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  debouch  at  Cape 
Gaspe,  where  the  noble  river  pours 
its   royal  flood    into   the   gulf.     The 


following  figures  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  the  best  thought  on  the 
proposed  routes  which  will  soon  be 
settled  by  actual  practical  test  on  the 
completion  of  the  Chignecto  Ship 
Railway,  now  in  course  of  construction. 
Chicago  to  Liverpool — description  of 
routes  : — 

Hurontario  Ship  Ry.  lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  River,  4,226  miles  ;  313,47 
hours;  $3.48  per  ton  ;  No.  days  route 
is  open,  225.  Lakes,  Welland  Canal 
and  St.  Lawrence  River,  4,418  miles  ; 
346.91  hours;  $397  per  ton;  No. 
days  route  is  open,  225.  All  ra.il  to 
Montreal,  4,062  miles;  328.33  hours; 
$6.25  per  ton;  No.  days  route  is 
open,  234.  All  rail  to  New  York, 
4,353  miles;  33-733  hours;  $6.74 
per   ton ;    No.    days   route   is    open, 

565- 

The  enlargement  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence canals,  and  the  removal  of  tolls 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal 
would  reduce  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  lakes  to  Liverpool 
20  to  22  cents  per  ton.  The  Huron- 
tario route  as  compared  with  the  all- 
rail  route  to  New  York  would  be  less 
than  one-half  the  cost  by  rail.  In  the 
competitive  conditions  of  modern 
trade  these  advantages  would  be  of  a 
substantial  character  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  material  interests  of  a  terri- 
tory embracing  450,000  square  miles, 
comprising  the  basin  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  reaching  out  to  every  in- 
dustrial centre  contributory  by  rail  or 
water  route  to  our  inland  ports  and 
ocean  outlets. — St.  Louis  Age  of  Steel. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

To  SECURE  to  our  children  the 
best  helps  within  our  reach  is  the 
first  and  supreme  duty  both  of  parents 
and  those  who  have  the  public  welfare 


in  charge,  and  that  regardless  of  any 
nearer  consideration.  It  is  one  of 
the  encouragements  of  our  time,  that 
in  our  larger  towns  and  cities  more 
just  views  are  prevailing  ;  that  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  best  minds 
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in  the  community  is  felt,  and  that 
such  instructors  must  be  had  at  any 
price.  True,  there  are  occasional 
exceptions  to  be  met,  as  is  shown  by 
some  of  the  correspondence  you  have 
recently  published  and  by  the  remarks 
of  certain  menibers  of  the  Board,  but 
such  persons  exist  to  represent  a  state 
of  affairs  which  the  modern  world 
long  since  outgrew.  No  one  can  be 
blamed  for  being  in  these  or  any 
other  matters  prudent  and  reasonably 
economical,  but  to  quibble  over  an 
increase  of  ten  or  a  dozen  cents  a 
day  in  the  salary  of  a  teacher  who  has 
charge  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  young 
lives  is  not  economy,  but  meanness  ; 
as  a  public  policy  it  is  neither  eco- 
nomical nor  just,  but  is  penurious  and 
suicidal.  Yet  there  are  some  persons 
who  will  spend  hundreds  a  year  in 
dress  and  fine  equipage,  and  amuse- 
ments of  one  kind  and  another  for 
themselves  and  families,  wlio  think  it 
monstrous  to  pay  an  educated  lady 
the  paltry  pittance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  qualifying 
their  sons  and  daughters  for  an  hon- 
ourable and  useful  life.  Fortunately, 
such  persons  are  not  numerous,  but 
the  world  would  be  richer  if  there 
were  less.  Nowhere  can  our  people 
afford  to  be  so  lavish  in  expenditure 
as  in  our  splendid  schools.  No  com- 
munity can  afford  to  weigh  money 
against  the  intellectual  and  moral  life 
of  our  children.  Not  on  the  basis  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  on  that  of  the 
dignity  of  her  profession  and  import- 
ance of  her  services  to  the  community 
is  the  teachers  remuneration  to  be 
gauged.  It  is  time  this  whole  matter 
was  settled,  and  settled  on  the  line  of 
what  is  just  and  right.  —  Tax  Payer, 
in  the  London  Free  Press. 


Reciprocity;  the  American 
Misapprehensions.  —  Mr.  George 
Hague,  writing  to  the  Commercial 
Bulletin,  of  New  York,  says  :  "  The 
well-known  fairness  of  the  Bulletin  in 


discussing  international  and  commer- 
cial questions,  emboldens  me  to  crave 
a  line  or  two  of  space  for  comment 
on  your  article  respecting  Canada. 
The  old  reciprocity  treaty,  being  one 
I  in  natural  products,  did  not  affect  the 
trade  of  Canada  with  Great  Britain  at 
all.  But  Unrestricted  Reciprocity 
would  simply  mean  admitting  a  large 
variety  of  manufactured  goods  from 
the  United  States  free,  while  imposing 
a  duty  on  the  very  same  articles  when 
imported  from  the  Mother  Country. 
To  suppose  that  Great  Britain  would 
quietly  submit  to  this  is  preposterous. 
It  would  be  dishonourable  and  un 
reasonable  in  Canada  to  ask  it.  It 
could  not  be  done.  It  is  against 
common  sense  and  against  all  the 
laws  that  govern  the  intercourse  of 
dependencies  with  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. It  would,  moreover,  necessitate 
the  assimilation  of  our  tariff  to  yours. 
The  American  people  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  allow  us  to  import  Euro- 
pean goods  at  a  lower  tarifi  than 
theirs,  and  then  to  send  them  across 
the  border  free.  But  in  an  assimila- 
tion of  tariffs  how  could  we  expect  to 
have  a  voice  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  which  outnumbers  us 
twelve  to  one.  Our  tariff  would  there- 
fore be  made  for  us  at  Washington. 
If  our  tariff  were  made  at  Washing- 
ton, we  might  just  as  well  have  all 
our  laws  made  there.  This  is  where 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  comes  in. 
In  the  one  case,  a  disloyalty  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  other,  disloyalty  to 
ourselves  as  a  practically  self-govern- 
ing people.  The  truth  is,  there  are 
the  most  extraordinary  misapprehen- 
sions on  your  side  about  this  country. 
Americans  have  a  fixed  impression 
that  Canada  is  slow,  unprogressive 
and  unenterprising.  The  exact  con- 
trary is  the  fact.  Since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  your  popula- 
tion has  increased  twenty-fold  ;  our 
population  has  increased  thirty-five 
fold.     Since    the  war  of  1812,    your 
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population  has  increased  eight-fold  ; 
ours  has  increased  twelve-fold.  Our 
first  bank  statistics  were  compiled 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  deposits 
in  the  banks  in  1858  were  less  than 
fifteen  millions,  and  there  was  no 
other  place  of  deposit  in  the  country. 
Deposits  now  are  made  not  only  with 
the  banks,  but  with  Government  and 
other  savings  banks  and  loan  com- 
panies. They  amount  to  about  220 
millions  : 

Since  1 878  the  value  of  our  bank 

stocks  has  increased $27,000,000 

Bank  and  other  savings  deposits 

have  increased 1 10,000,000 

Bank  discounts  have  increased.  63,000,000 
Railways     have     increased     in 

length,  miles 8,000 

The   freight   carried  yearly  has 

increased,  tons 12,000,000 

In  1878  the  tonnage  was  under  two 


tons  per  head  of  population  ;  to-day 
it  is  close  upon  four  tons  per  head. 
Our  principal  western  city,  Toronto, 
has  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years  at  the  same  ratio  as  Chicago. 
Montreal  has  increased  at  nearly  the 
same  ratio  as  New  York.  Both  these 
cities  have  swallowed  up  dozens  of 
square  miles  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try since  I  came  to  Canada  in  1854. 
I  have  lived  in  both  of  them  some 
years,  and  have  seen  the  process. 
More  might  be  said,  but  this  is  sufifi- 
cient  for  the  purpose.  I  write  as  a 
man  of  business  and  not  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  simply  with  a  desire  to  pre- 
vent those  misapprehensions  which 
are  so  fruitful  of  bad  consequences  in 
the  dealings  of  nations  with  one 
another.  — Trinity  University  Re- 
view. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


METHODS  IN  CLASSICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Educational 
Monthly  : 

Sir, — As  a  classical  master  of  the 
Province  I  resent  the  use  Mr.  Eraser 
has  made  of  an  extract  from  Mr.  J. 
C.  Robertson's  article  of  Oct.,  1890. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I 
resent  the  extravagant  wording  of  the 
said  article  itself.  Mr.  Robertson,  I 
think,  exposed  his  fellow -classical 
masters  to  attack  in  the  first  place 
without  reflecting  that  he  is  a  com- 
paratively young  member  of  the  pro- 
fession himself,  and  should  be  careful 
about  making  such  sweeping  asser- 
tions as :  "  The  way  in  which  the 
thing  is  now  managed  is  a  perfect 
farce."  What  does  Mr.  R.  know 
personally  about  the  actual  teaching 
of  Classics  throughout  the  Province? 
Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  reflect 
upon  the  methods  by  which  his  own 
excellent  teacher,  Mr.  Strang,  enabled 


him    to    take    the    stand    he    did   at 
college.     If  he  was  judging  by  hear- 
say, he  should  have  left  it  to  those 
who  knew  by  experience  to  utter  this 
wholesale    denunciation.         For  my 
part,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  teach- 
ing  of  Classics  in  our  High  Schools  is 
,   "  a  perfect  farce,"  and,  what  is  more, 
1  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Robertson 
meant  his  words  in  any  but  a  rhetorical 
sense.     Just   here    is    where    I    take 
exception  to  Mr.   Eraser's  misuse  of 
these    unfortunate    words.       Mr.    R. 
was  avowedly  writing  a  "  Philippic," 
in  imitation,  as    a    kind  of  amusing 
exercise  I  should  say  of  Demosthenes' 
'  great    masterpieces    of    impassioned 
j  rhetoric.     He  forgot  that  he  was  not 
1  addressing  a  sluggish  Athenian   mob, 
I  but   an    audience  of  educated  men, 
many  of  whom    had    greater   experi- 
ence than  he,  and  would  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  anything  sensible  he  had 
to    say    in    a    sober  minded    manner. 
The  necessity  of  following  the   style 
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of  his  model  compelled  him  to  assume 
andagous  facts,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
colour  the  real  facts  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  language.  Does  that  excuse 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  must  surely  be  pos 
sessed  of  some  literary  discernment, 
for  ignoring,  even  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  the  highly  rhetorical  and 
strained  nature  of  the  words  used, 
and  basing  on  such  obvious  rhetoric 
a  portion  of  his  rather  virulent  abuse? 
If  Mr.  Robertson  will  allow  an  old 
friend  and  classmate  to  modify  his 
(Mr.  R.'s)  criticism,  I  should  say 
that  what  classical  men  want  is  a  little 


more  esprit  de  corps,  a  little  more  self- 
confidence  and  self-respect,  and  a 
little  less  slavish  imitation  of  Modern 
Language  ideals  and  Modern  Lan 
guage  methods.  My  criticism  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  utterances  is  undoubtedly 
late,  but  I  did  not  take  them  seriously 
at  first,  and  have  been  forced  to  a 
serious  consideration  only  by  Mr. 
Fraser's  clever  but  inexcusable  mis- 
interpretation. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

E.  W.  Hagartv, 

Headmcister  H.  S.,  Mount  Forest. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Canada  s  servant,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  died  at  his 
house,  Earnscliffe,  Ottawa,  at  10.15 
p.m.,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1891. 
After  he  had  served  his  own  genera- 
tion by  the  will  of  God,  he  fell  on 
sleep. 

He  is   down  and  forever   the    good  fight  is 
ended, 
In  deep-dented  harness  our  champion  has 
died. 
But    tears    should    be    few  in    a   sunset  so 
splendid. 
And  grief  hath  her  wail  at  the  bidding  of 
pride. 

He   falls,   but  unvanquished  he  falls  in   his 
glory, 
A  noble  old  king  on  the  last  of  his  fields  ; 
And    with  death    song   we    come    like    the 
northmcn  of  Story, 
And    haughtily    bear    him     away    on    our 
shieldii.        

The  Annnual  Announcement  of 
McGill  University  appears  in  our  ad- 
vertising pages  this  month,  and  also 
the  announcements  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  of  Trinity  Medical  College.  We 
beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  these  important  announce- 
ments. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Shepherd. — A  serious 
loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  city  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Shepherd,  Principal  of  the  Col- 
legiate Institute  and  Public  Schools. 
Mr.  Shepherd  had  taught  for  ten 
years  in  the  Institute,  and  had  been 
Principal  for  one  year,  having  been 
appointed  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
John  Millar,  now  Deputy-Minister  of 
education.  Mr.  Shepherd  was  quiet, 
unobtrusive  in  manner,  zealous, 
earnest  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  and  always  kind  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  will  long  be  held  in  affectionate 
remembrance  by  those  who  knew  him. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  North  Hastings  Teachers'  As- 
sociation for  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Annual  Convention,  held  on 
May  2ist  and  22nd,  and  we  regret  that 
want  of  space  prevents  us  from  pub- 
lishing it  in  full.  The  following  are 
the  officers  for  1891  :  President,  Mr. 
Wm.  Mackintosh;  ist  Vice-Pres., 
Mr.  Jos.  Reid,  M.A.,  LL  B.  ;  2nd 
VicePres.,  Mr.  D.  Sager  ;  Rec.  Sec, 
Mr.  P.  Smith. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North 
WeUington  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  Palmerston  on  May  21st  and 
22nd.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  teachers  were  present  and 
the  meeting  was  very  pleasant  and 
successful.  We  greatly  regret  our  in- 
ability to  publish  the  excellent  report 
which  was  forwarded  by  the  Secretary. 
The  officers  for  the  current  year  are  as 
follows  :  President,  Mr.  James  Wise- 
man ;  ist  Vice-Pres.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Jar- 
rett ;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Swan  ; 
3rd  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  Annie  Crosby  ; 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  McLean;  Treasurer,- 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bright;  Committee  of 
Management,  Messrs.  Amos  Dabes, 
D.  Smith,  Misses  Kate  E.  Kennedy, 
Annie  Sutherland  and  Anna  M. 
Bradley.  

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association,  U.S.A. 
which  is  to  be  held,  as  all  our 
readers  know,  this  year,  July  14-16 
(both  days  inclusive),  in  Toronto, 
promises  to  be  quite  successful. 
The  arrangements  for  the  Meeting 
are  in  the  hands  of  good  commit- 
tees which  are  attending  to  every 
detail  and  the  expectation  is  that  it 
will  be  a  season  of  profit  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  the  country. 


An  Inspector  who  has  120  teach- 
ers in  his  district  told  us  last  week 
that  a  third  of  the  teachers  retire  every 
year ;  that  the  salaries  are  becoming 
less  year  by  year  and  that  the  number 
of  lady  teachers  is  largely  on  the  in- 
crease. Men  cannot  remain  as  teach- 
ers because  they  cannot  get  enough 
money  for  their  services  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  moderate  comfort. 
Therefore  they  seek  other  employ- 
ment as  soon  as  possible. 

The  bitter  leaven  of  party-politics 
permeates  the  common  life  of  the 
people  and  injuriously  affects  the  in- 
terests of  education. 


Far  too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  methods  ;  the  teacher  losing  his  in- 
dividuality, his  personal  power  is  al- 
most ////.  Mr.  Robertson's  paper  in 
this  number  is  timely  ;  another  intro- 
duces a  subject  requiring  much  atten- 
tion from  all  our  teachers.  The  ques- 
tion affects  the  professor  just  as  much 
as  the  public  school  teacher.  The 
teachers  are  the  makers  of  a  country. 


Success  has  attended  the  vigor- 
ous and  timely  protest  made  by 
some  of  the  authorities  in  the  English 
Training  Colleges  against  that  part  of 
the  syllabus  of  studies  prescribed  by 
the  Education  Department  which 
made  compulsory  the  study  of  Dr. 
Bain's  "  Education  as  a  Science,"  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  essay  on  edu- 
cation. Says  The  School  Guardian  : 
"  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  starting  with 
the  reasonable  position  that  the  object 
of  education  is  to  fit  man  for  complete 
living,  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
constituent  elements  of  complete  life, 
but  unfortunately  ignores  altogether 
man's  spiritual  activities  and  destinies. 
He  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  present 
life  of  the  soul  or  of  the  life  to  come. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  with  his  well- 
known  views,  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  a  brief  for  religion. 
Our  only  answer  to  this  objection  is 
that  for  this  very  reason  his  book 
ought  not  to  be  forced  on  institutions 
and  students  that  profess  Christianity. 
In  some  circumstances  the  heresy  of 
omission  may  be  compensated  for, 
but  when  a  writer  professes  to  be  ex- 
haustive his  omissions  assume  a  posi- 
tive aspect.  When  Mr,  Spencer  says 
that  life  is  made  up  of  such  and  such  ac- 
tivities, and  entirely  omits  from  his  list 
those  activities  in  which  man's  higher 
life  most  truly  consists,  he  produces 
the  impression  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  is  no  such  higher  life.  As  to 
Dr.  Bain,  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  quite  able  to  "  make  up 
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his  mind "  (he  will  pardon  the  ex- 
pression) whether  his  mind  is  his 
body,  or  his  body  his  mind,  or  wheth- 
er his  body  and  his  mind  are  two 
sides  of  some  mysterious  third  entity 
In  any  case,  religion  finds  no  place  in 
his  treatise  on  P'.ducation."  They 
manage  these  things  better  over  there 
our  readers  will  see.  The  very  next 
mail  from  England  brought  the  news 
that  the  Department  had  wisely  paid 
attention  to  the  representations  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  others,  and  that  the  reading  of 
these  works  was  no  longer  compul- 
sory. We  have  more  than  once 
called  attention  to  similar  mistakes 
in    the    selection    of    literature    for 


the  schools  of  Ontario, 
mains  to  this  day. 


But    it  re- 


THE  IDEAL. 

FLOKENCK  EARLE  COATES. 

Something  I  may  not  win  attracts  me  ever, 
Something  elusive,  yet  supremely  fair, 

Thrills    me  with  gladness,   yet  contents  me 
never, 
Fills  me  with  sadness,  yet  forbids  despair. 

It  blossoms  just  beyond  the  paths  I  follow. 
It  shines  beyond  the  farthest  stars  I  see, 

It  echoes  from  the  ocean  caverns  hollow, 
And  from  the  land  of  dreams  it  beckons 
me. 

It  calls,  and  all  my  best,  with  joyful  feeling, 
Essays  to  reach  it  as  I  make  reply  ; 

I  feel  its  sweetness  o'er  my  spirit  stealing 
Yet  know  e'er  I  attain  it  I  must  die. 

—  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICS. 

.  KLETcuiiK,  15. A., Toronto,  M.A.,  O.xoii.,  Editor 
QUESTIONS    ON    C/EiAR,    BOOK    I. 

BY  II.  I.   STRANG,   IJ.A. 

I.  Translate  into  good,  idiomatic  English 
chap.  14 :  "  His  Cicsar     .     .     .     conceJcre.'' 

(a)  Parse  difficile,  deceptiim,  qnos. 

{h)  Construction  of  dubitationis,  injtiri- 
aritiii,  victoria. 

(<:)   Compare  gravius,  vetcris,  insolenter. 

[d)  InJHiiu:  conscius.  What  adjectives 
are  followed  by  the  genitive  ? 

(t')  Conjugate  cavere,  oblivisci,  con^ucsse. 

(f)  Change  to    Oratio  recta,   '''' Eo  sibi     . 
.     teneret^''  and  "  Quod  si    .    .    .   posse.'". 

(g)  Give  all  the  case  forms  of  vim  and 
deos  respectively. 

2.  Translate  chap.  27  :  /so /c^J-Zi/^rzw  .  . 
cotitenderunt. 

[a)  Account  for  the  mood  of  perfugissent, 
also  t\^  (■xis'''ifirritt. 


[b)  What  peculiarity  in  the  syntax  of  ga 
and  indiuti  respectively  ? 

{c)  Pervenit.  Is  the  penult  long  or  short  ? 
Why  ? 

(d)  Conte»deri(ut.  Mention  and  exemplify 
any  other  meanings  of  this  verb. 

(f")  Conjugate  the  compounds  o{  do  with  re 
and  circiitriy  and  of  facto  with  ex,  pateo,  sig- 
nu/it  and  satis. 

(/)  Armis  traditis.  Give  an  equivalent 
Latin  clause. 

3.   Translate  chap.  3S  : 

{a)  Nunciatum  est  ei.  Why  not  nnnciatus 
est  i 

(b)  Ad  occupandum  V'esontioiiein.  Give 
as  many  equivalent  ways  of  expressing  this 
in  Latin  as  you  can. 

(c)  Construction  of  sibi,  spatiuin,  pedum, 
altitudine. 

(d)  Quod  est  oppiduin.  Is  there  anything 
peculiar  about  the  syntax  of  (juod  t  If  so, 
explain  it. 

(f)  Radices  ripae.  Which  is  subject  ard 
which  ol>jt'ct  <'i  cotitingant  'i 
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Why  is  the  penult  of 
Point  out   anything 


("/")  Mark  the  penult  of  accideret,  circitio, 
radices,  circumdatus,  collocat. 

(g)  Explain  the  formation  of  occupo,  faciil- 
tas,  triaui,  noctttrnis,  fljcmen. 

4.  Translate  chap.  44  :  "  Amicitiam  . 
.   .   usos  esse,"  turning  it  into  direct  narrative. 

(a)  Construction  of  ortmmento,  fratres, 
rerum,  bello. 

(b)  Recuso,  iniquos. 
these  words  long  ? 

(c)  Fines  egressum. 
unusual  in  the  syntax. 

(d)  Change  to    Oratio  recta,  "  Amicitiam 

appetierit ,'^  and  '^  quid  sihi  .  .  . 
interpel/aremus. " 

((')  Derive  detrimento,  stipendium,  testi- 
jnonium,  auxiliiim. 

{/)  Muniendi.  Is  this  a  gerund  or  ger- 
undive ?     Why  ? 

5.  Translate    chap.   53:     "//a  proelium 

incidity 

(a)  Conjugate  destiterunt,  confisi,  reper- 
erunt,  nactus,  occisa,  vinctus. 

{b)  "  Duae  .  .  .  capta  est.  Point 
out  anything  peculiar  in  the  syntax. 

(c)  Navicidam.  Exemplify  as  far  as  you 
can  any  other  diminutive  endings. 

((/)  Distinguishy^^^r^,  incidit,  regi,  fugit, 
reliqui. 

(f)  Duxerat.  What  other  verb  for 
"marry"?  Distinguish  them,  and  exem- 
plify its  use. 

(_/")  Caius  Valerius  Procillus.  What  pre- 
vious mention  of  him  ? 

{g)  What  irregularities  in  declining  donio 
and  filiae  ? 

{h)  Form  adjectives  from  hostis,  sahcs, 
domus,  prater,  equiis,  rex. 

6.  Translate  idiomatically  : 

(a)  "  Hostibus  pugnandi  potestatem  fecit." 

(b)  "  Docebat  quam  justae  causae  necessi- 
tudinis  ipsis  cum  Arduis  intercederent." 

(c)  "  Magnam  in  spem  veniebat,  cognitis 
suis  postulatis,  fore  ut  rex  pertinacia  desis- 
teret." 

(d)  "  Quosque  postea  inparem  juris  liber- 
tatisque  conditionem  atf|ue  ipsi  erant,  re- 
cepetunt." 


{e)  "  Scire  enim,  quibus  cumque  exerciu.s, 
dicto  audiens  non  fuerit,  aut,  male  re  gesta, 
fortunam  defuisse  ;  aut,  aliquo  facinore  com- 
perto,  avaritiam  esse  conjunctam." 


CLASS-ROOM. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  A  person  buys  a  crock  of  butter  weigh- 
ing 18  lbs.  which  includes  the  weight  of  the 
crock  which  was  J  that  of  the  butter.  Find 
the  value  of  the  ftutter  at  20  cts.  per  lb. 

A71S.  $3. 

2.  A  grocer  sells  a  customer  a  dollar's 
worth  oi  sugar  at  8  cts.  per  lb.,  but  uses  a 
pound  weight  i^  oz.  too  light.  By  what 
amount  is  the  customer  cheated  ? 

Ans.  9.375  cents. 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  lacks  7  in.  of  contain- 
ing sufficient  to  make  6  coats  each  containing 
i^  yds.  2^  in.,  and  8  pairs  of  trousers  each 
containing  ij  yds.  6^  in.  Find  the  quantity 
of  cloth  in  the  piece.  Ans.   23  yds. 

4.  The  population  of  a  town  after  increas- 
ing by  j\  of  itself  each  year  for  three  years 
is  606  less  than  5000.  Find  the  increase  the 
second  year.  Ans.   312. 

5.  How  much  water  must  be  added  to  a 
cask  of  brandy  containing  63  gals.,  worth 
$4.50  per  gal.,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price 
per  gal.  by  j'j  ?  Ans.   3  gals. 

6.  A  dealer  buys  articles  at  the  rate  of  12 
for  10  cts.,  and  sells  them  at  the  rate  of  9  for 
15  cts.  What  part  of  his  outlay  does  he 
gain  ?  Ans.  The  whole. 

7.  A  man  has  $45  made  up  of  equal  sums 
represented  by  each  of  our  Canadian  silver 
coins.     How  many  coins  had  he  ? 

Ans.  369. 

8.  If  the  regular  passenger  fare  on  a  rail- 
way be  3  cts.  per  mile,  but  return  tickets 
good  for  30  days  be  sold  at  a  reduction  of 
)t  on  the  full  fare,  find  the  distance  between 
two  places  if  the  return  fare  be  $2.75. 

Ans.   55  mis. 
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GRAMMAR. 

I.  The  dwellers  in  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland spend  hours  in  winter  in  carving  with 
great  care  and  skill  many  articles  for  orna- 
ment and  use  from  wood  and  bone. 

(a)  Re-write  the  above,  subsiituting,  when 
possible:  (l)  Words  for  phrases  ;  (2)  Clauses 
for  phras's. 

{b)  Of  the  three  sentences  select  ihe  one 
you  prefer,  having  reference  to  the  style  of 
expression,  and  give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

[c)  Fully  illustrate  from  the  above  exam- 
ples the  difiference  between  a  phrase  and  a 
clause. 

{(i)  Make  a  list  of  the  name-words  in  the 
above  passage,  and  form  adjectives  from  as 
many  as  possible,  telling  the  class  to  which 
each  belongs. 

{e)  Select  the  words  in  the  above  passage 
that  can  be  used  with  different  values,  and 
illustrate  the  values  by  examples. 

(/)  Re-write  the  above  passage,  using  the 
singular  number  throughout. 

2.  Re-write  the  following,  using  the  plural 
form  in  each  instance:  She  is  going  ;  I  am 
here  ;  If  I  were  he  I  would  do  it  ;  Each  boy 
changed  his  place  ;  A  deer  is  in  the  park. 

3.  Give  the  plural  form  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing, and  the  rule  for  the  formation  of 
each  :  Monkey,  talisman,  soliloquy,  echo, 
spoonful,  dwarf,  brother-in-law,  mosquito, 
dandy,  piano. 

4.  Write  five  sentences,  each  containing 
a  collective  noun  (i)  in  the  singular,  (2)  in 
the  plural,  and  also  the  proper  pronoun  in 
each  case. 

5.  {a)  What  do  you  mean  by  a  noun  in 
apposition,  and  give  the  rule  relating  to  such. 

{b)  Write  two  sentences,  the  one  contain- 
ing a  noun  in  apposition  to  its  subject,  the 
other  in  apposition  to  its  object. 


SUGO'ESTIVE  QUESTIONS    ON 
GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Whether  are  animals  or  plants  the  more 
definite  in  the  boundaries  of  their  homes  ? 
Sapp'jrt  your  answer  by  reasons. 


2.  Note  the  characteristics  of  the  animals 
that  live  in  the  different  zones. 

3.  .Show  how  the  occupation!  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  couniry  depend  very  much 
upon,  (i)  The  plant-^  and  trees  which  will 
thrive  in  that  country;  {2)  The  animals 
which  will  live  in  that  country.  Illustrate 
answers  by  examples. 

4.  Form  a  list  of  vegetable  and  animal 
products  in  common  use  in  Ontario  which 
we  obtain  abroad,  and  particularize  the 
country  from  which  we  import  each. 

5.  Make  as  large  a  list  as  you  can  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  found  in  the  Dominion,  and 
not  found  in  the  United  States. 


TERMS    EMPLOYED     IN 
HISTORY. 


ENGLISH 


FROM    PROFESSOR    MEIKLEJOHN  S     HISTORY 
OF    ENGLAND. 

[Selected  by  Peter  McEachern,  B..^.] 

Aids  :  A  feudal  tax  levied  by  the  king  on 
special  occasions.  Henry  I.,  e.g.,  levied  on 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  an  aid  consisting 
of  three  shillings  on  each  hide  or  allotment 
of  land. 

Alod  :  This  was  the  name  given  lo  a  her- 
editary estate,  the  right  to  which  was  derived 
from  primitive  or  original  occupation.  Thus, 
Robinson  Crusoe's  island  was  the  "Alod" 
of  Robinson  Crusoe;  or,  (2)  it  might  be  a 
private  estate,  created  out  of  the  public  land 
by  legal  process,  the  possession  of  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  charter. 

Annates  :  When  a  bishop  or  archbishop 
was  presented  to  a  See,  it  was  customary  for 
him  to  pay  his  first  year's  income  to  the 
Pope.  This  was  known  as  the  exaction  of 
"annates,"  or  "first-fruits."  The  practice 
was  begun  about  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  and 
was  abolished  by  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
the  year  1532. 

Assize  of  Arms:  A  revival  in  1181  of  the 
old  fyrd.,  or  national  militia.  All  men,  citi- 
zens,  burgesses,  free  tenants,  villeins,  and 
others,  were  bound  by  the  Assize  of  Arms  to 
provide  themselves  with  arms  proper  to  iheir 
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class,  and  to  place  themselves,  when  re- 
quired, at  the  service  of  the  local  authorities. 

Attainder,  Bills  of,  like  other  parliament- 
ary bills,  might  be  introduced  in  either  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  After  being  passed 
both  by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  they 
had  to  receive  the  royal  sanction  before  they 
cculd  take  effect.  Their  purpose  was  to 
"attaint"  of  high  treason  political  offenders, 
who  might  or  might  not  be  heard  in  their 
own  defence.  Sir  John  Fenwick  {1697)  was 
the  last  person  condemned  by  Bill  of  Attain- 
der. This  procedure  had  to  be  resorted  to, 
as  his  wife  had  conveyed  out  of  the  country 
one  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  A  charge 
of  high  treason  cannot  be  proved  without 
two  witnesses  at  least. 

Banneret :  A  superior  degree  of  knight- 
hood. This  rank  might  be,  and  was,  con- 
ferred on  peers ;  but  did  not  entitle  the 
holder  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


Baronet  is  a  title  first  conferred  by  James 
I.,  who  made  it  a  mere  matter  of  sale  and 
purchase.  Anyone  who  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury a  sum  sufficient  to  support  for  three 
years  one  hundred  soldiers  of  the  army  in 
Ulster  was  created  a  baronet.  The  title  is 
hereditary,  but  does  not  confer  upon  its 
possessor  any  special  privileges.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  baronetcies  are  no  longer 
offered  for  sale. 

Benefit  of  Clergy  :  Persons  in  holy  orders 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  eccle- 
siastical instead  of  by  secular  courts.  The 
privilege  was  greatly  abused,  being  claimed 
at  length  by  all  who  could  read  a  verse  of 
the  Psalms  "like  a  clerk."  It  was  found, 
moreover,  that  ecclesiastical  courts  were  far 
too  lenient  in  dealing  with  ecclesiastical 
offenders.  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
greatly  limited  the  privilege;  it  was  finally 
abolished  under  George  IV. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Limited,  announce 
for  July  the  new  High  School  History  of 
England  and  Canada,  by  Arabella  B.  Buck- 
ley (author  of  "  Fairy  Land  of  Science," 
"Short  History  of  Natural  Science,"  etc.), 
and  W.  T.  Robertson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Colle- 
giate Institute,  St.  Catharines.  The  book  is 
authorized  by  Education  Department  for 
Ontario,  and  the  English  and  Canadian 
Histories  in  one  volume  will  sell  for  65  cts. 

The  attention  of  readers  is  directed  to  the 
Copy-books  adopted  by  the  Hunter  Rose 
Publishing  Company,  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  Canada. 

"  Politics  in  fiction  "  is  a  long  and  careful- 
ly compiled  paper  on  this  interesting  subject 
taken  from  Blackwood's  and  found  in  LittelVs 
Living  Age  oi  May  i6th.  "  Ibsen's  Brand,'" 
Westminster  Reinrd)^.n<\  "Carrara,"  Cornhill 
is  each  in  its  way  delightful  although  on 
such  widely  different  topics.  "A  Strange 
Passenger  "  from  Gentleman'' s  Magazine  and 
the  "  Mugaddane  of  Spins,"  Blackwood's,  are 
the  short  stories  of  the  issue. 


Dr.  John  Le  Conte  is  the  subject  of 
two  memorial  papers  in  the  June  Overland ; 
the  first  on  his  life  by  President  Kellogg,  the 
second  on  his  work  by  Prof.  Slate. 

"The  Manufacture  of  Wool,"  the  fifth 
paper  in  the  series,  will  appear  in  the  June 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  Dr.  Andrew 
White's  paper  on  "  Miracles  and  Medicine  " 
will  be  concluded,  dealing  with  inoculation, 
the  royal  touch,  healing  relics,  etc.  An 
interesting  paper  on  sanitation,  entitled 
"  Our  Grandfathers  died  too  young,"  is  by 
Mrs.  Plunkett. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  June  contains 
an  article  by  Edmund  Gosse  on  the  "  Influ- 
ence of  Democracy  on  Literature,"  Content- 
porary ;  and  others  on  the  "  Science  of 
Fiction  "  by  the  three  well-known  novelists, 
Paul  Bourget,  Walter  Be;ant  and  Thomas 
Hardy  (New  Kevierv) ;  "  Canatla  and  the 
United  States  "  is  by  Erastus  Wiman  {Con- 
temporary). The  short  stories  are  "  Nissa  " 
{Blackwood's),  and  "  The  Midnight  Bap- 
tism "  from  Fortnightly  Review. 
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Our  Little  Ones  abounds  in  merry  jingles 
and  short  simple  stories  sure  to  delight  just 
those  for  whom  they  are  written.  The  large 
clear  type  and  good  pictures  are  a  commend- 
able feature  of  the  magazine. 

The  April  number  of  the  Shakespcariana 
Quarterly  is  an  especially  good  one.  The 
frontiRy>iece  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  and  one  of  the  articles  is  on  the 
life  work  of  this  noble  scholar.  The  open- 
ing and  perhaps  the  most  important  paper  is 
"  Pericles,  did  Shakespeare  write  it  ?  "  by 
Morgan.  Other  important  and  enjoyable 
articles  are  '*  .Shakespeare's  Latin  Deriva- 
tives," "Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  .Shake- 
speare and  Montaigne,''  "  Florio-Shake- 
speare, "  a  comparative  study  of  Shakespeare. 

Rider  Papers  on-  Euclid.  Books  I.,  II. 
\s,  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New 
York.)  Fifty-four  papers,  each  consisting 
of  six  riders,  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty, 
and  most  carefully  selected,  are  here  pub- 
lished, along  with  a  useful  Introduction  on 
the  Teaching  of  Geometry. 

CcTsars  Gallic  War.  Edited  by  W.  R. 
Harper,  Ph.D.,  and  H.  C.  Tolman,  Ph.D., 
of  Yale  University.  (New  York  :  The 
American  Book  Co.)  $1.20.  A  very  good 
edition,  comprising  eight  books  of  the  Gallic 
War.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  smooth- 
ing the  path  of  the  learner  and  affording  him 
every  aid  in  the  way  of  vocabularies,  notes, 
maps,  general  introduction,  etc.,  etc.  The 
mechanical  execution  is  especially  good. 

Applied  Geography.  By  J.  S.  Keltic, 
Secretary  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
(London  :  George  Philip  &  Son.)  In  the 
words  of  the  author,  the  object  of  the  pub- 
lication is  "  to  show  what,  in  my  estimation, 
are  some  of  the  bearings  of  geographical 
knowledge  on  human  interests  ;  on  the 
course  of  history,  but  more  especially  on 
industry,  commerce  and  colonization."  The 
first  chapter  originally  appeared  in  the 
Contemporary  Revieiv^  and  the  other  four 
were  delivered  as  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Bankers'  Institute.  The  book  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  indicates  sug- 
gestive lines  of  thought. 


Classics  for  Children.  Scott's  Marmion'. 
(Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.) 

Apperception.  By  T.  G.  Rooper,  M.A. 
(Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen.)     50c. 

Studies  in  Nature  and  Language  Lessons. 
Arranged  by  T.  B.  Smith,  A.M.  (Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

MoffatCs  New  Schedule  Geometry.  (Lon- 
don :  Moffatt  &  Paige.)  6d.  A  good  Prac- 
tical Plane  Geometry. 

Prussian  Schools  through  American  Eyes- 
A  Report  to  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  $1.00.  By  J. 
R.  Parsons,  late  U.S.  consul  at  Aix-La- 
Chapelle.     (Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen.) 

Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamic s.  Part 
II.,  Dynamics.  By  S.  S.  Loney,  M.A. 
(Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press. )  This 
is  a  good  and  complete  text-book  on  Ele- 
mentary Dynamics ;  the  explanations  and 
proofs  are  clear,  difficulties  are  not  ignored, 
even  if  they  are  petty,  and  the  exercises  and 
diagrams  are  excellent.  The  author  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  good  service  to  his 
fellow-teachers  and  their  pupils. 

A  Gnide-Book  to  the  Poetic  and.  Dramatic 
Works  of  Robert  Browning.  By  George 
Wilis  Cooke.  $2.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.) 

With  great  diligence  and  pains  Mr.  Cooke 
has  collected  from  various  sources  the  explan- 
ation of  the  numerous  puzzling  allusions,  ob- 
scure references,  etc.,  in  the  works  of  Brown- 
ing, and  also  the  date,  place  and  circumstan- 
ces of  writing  each  poem,  date  of  publication. 
Browning's  own  explanation  of  the  meaning, 
wherever  possible,  and  a  great  deal  of  gen- 
eral information  which  any  ordinary  reader 
of  Browning  would  take  long  to  find  in 
other  books.  The  chief  events  of  his  life 
are  also  given  and  fifteen  poems,  not  includ- 
ed in  the  standard  editions,  are  here  printed 
in  full.  There  is  a  good  list  of  books,  ssays, 
etc.,  about  the  poet  and  his  works.  More- 
over, all  this  information  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically. It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  book 
which  no  student  of  Browning  can  well 
afford  to  do  without. 
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Notes  071  Englii  h  Literature.  By  Fred  P. 
Emery.      (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.) 

This  work  is  one  result  of  years  of  experi- 
ence in  instructing  the  students  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  English. 
The  notes  are  practically  a  syllabus  of  a  series 
of  lectures,  but  they  are  far  more  valuable 
than  this  bare  statement  implies.  The 
author  treats  his  subject  in  an  enlightened, 
sensible,  enthusiastic  manner. 

The  Progressive  Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II. 
Edited  by  A.  T.  Richardson,  M.A.  zs.  6d. 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.) 

This  new  edition  of  Euclid  is  written  with 
a  view  to  making  the  subject  as  simple  and 
little  confusing  as  possible  in  language  and 
arrangement.  There  are  some  two  hundred 
and  thirty  good  questions  on  the  definitions 
and  several  notes  and  hints  of  more  than 
ordinary  value. 

Canadian  Constitutional  Documents.  Edi- 
ted with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by 
William  Houston,  M.A,  $3.00.  (Toronto  : 
Carswell  &  Co.)  The  value  of  this  publica- 
tion goes  without  saying,  and  The  Monthly 
congratulates  the  editor  and  publishers  on  its 
appearance.  The  documents  are  twenty-two 
in  number,  and  include  extracts  from  all 
important  Acts  and  Treaties,  and  State 
Papers,  such  as  Lord  Durham's  Report,  etc. 
This  work  should  be  found  in  all  Canadian 
libraries. 

Life  of  Thackeray.  By  Herman  Merivale 
and  Frank  T.  Marzials.  (London  :  Waller 
Scott ;  Toronto  :  W.  f .  Gage  &  Co.) 

The  excuse  which  Mr.  Merivale  pleads  for 
his  undertaking  is  a  just  one.  "  I  knew  him, 
Horatio."  But  no  one  will  ask  for  an  excuse, 
for  all  will  read  this  brief  biography  with 
pleasure.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  "Great 
Writers "  Series  of  this  publishing  house^ 
and  being  the  first  Life  of  Thackeray  its 
success  is  assured  :  its  interest  and  merit 
would  speedily  gain  this  in  any  case.  It 
is  the  interesting  story  of  Thackeray's  life, 
and  doings,  and  friends.  Many  biogra- 
phies of  great  men  are  disappointing  and  dis- 
enchanting, but  not  this  one.  The  man  was 
greater  than  his  works,  and  the  more  we 
know  of  him,  the  more  we  love  him. 


English  Classics.  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Edited  by  Professor  Stuart  of  Kum- 
bakonam  College,  zs.  6d.  (London  :  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  and  New  York.)  The  notes  in 
this  number  of  the  English  Classics  are 
chiefly  grammatical  and  sociological  (the 
latter  being  intended  more  especially  for 
students  in  India.  The  introduction  is  good, 
though  short,  and  the  notes,  as  usual,  are 
full  and  satisfactory. 

The  Arneriean  Citizen.  By  the  Rev. 
Chas.  F.  Dole.  $1.00.  (Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.)  A  work  which  treats  of 
political  and  social  affairs  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  is  welcome.  The  present  one 
is  intended  for  use  in  American  grammar 
and  high  schools,  and  treats  of  subjects 
which  every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  know 
something  of  before  leaving  school.  The 
author's  ideas  are  good  and  his  principles 
sound  and  well  presented. 

Principles  of  the  Algebra  of  Logic.  By  A . 
.MacFarlane,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.) 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  issued  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  this  book,  which  was  first 
published  by  David  Douglas  (Edinburgh)  in 
1879,  and  is  the  work  of  an  Edinburgh  ma- 
thematician. It  is  a  treatment  of  the  theory  of 
the  operation  of  the  mind  in  reasoning  about 
quality  and  a  comparison  of  the  principles  cjf 
the  Algebra  of  Quantity,  with  those  of  the 
Algebra  of  Quality  (including  both  formal 
logic  and  the  theory  of  probability)  with 
numerous  examples. 

Studies  in  iMeraturc.  Py  John  Morley. 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.) 
These  Essays  by  Mr.  Morley,  which  origin- 
ally appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  or 
the  Fortnightly ,  are  now  issued  in  an  attrac- 
tive volume  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan &  Co.  The  author,  eminent  in  poli- 
tics as  in  literature,  is  a  master  of  English 
prose,  and  these  essays  discuss  literary  topics 
in  a  delightful  manner.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  "French  Models,"  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  "Maine's  Popular 
Government,"  and  "Wordsworth."  Theie 
are  not  many  recent  books  which  one  would 
rather  read  than  this. 
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The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. General  Editor,  J.  J.  S.  Perowne, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

(i)  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Findlay,  B.A. 

(2)  St.  John.  Edited  by  A.  Plummer, 
D.D.     (Cambridge:     At  University  Press.) 

Hand  Books  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private 
Students.  Edited  by  Prof.  Dods  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Whyte. 

St.  John's  Gospel.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Keith,  M.A. 
(Edinburgh  :  T  and  T.  Clark.) 

The  Cambridge  Bible,  so  modest  in  claims 
and  appearance,  is  highly  valued  and  widely 
known.  Of  the  Introduction  to  this  volume 
we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  marked  by 
historical  interest,  clearness,  and  fulness,  and 
the  Notes  treat  of  the  text  wiih  scholarly 
brevity  and  great  insight. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber, 1891,  are  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we 
have  great  satisfaction  in  reviewing  the  two 
editions  above  mentioned.  Dr.  Plummer 
has  discharged  his  work  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  its  importance  and  his  own  high  qualifi- 
cations. The  Introduction  is  extremely  valu- 
able and  the  Noies  are  in  every  way  admir- 
able in  their  real  helpfulness.  But  the  theme 
of  the  Go.=pel  is  indeed  inexhaustible,  and  in 
the  larger  Hand-Book  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
we  have  another  excellent  commentary  in 
which  possibly  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
Higher  Criticism  and  to  general  descri|nion. 


This  book,  too,  will  be  a  great  help  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible. 

Savonarola.  By  William  Clark,  M.A., 
LL.D.      (Chicago:     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

The  historical  lectures  on  Savonarola,  de- 
livered in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  by  the 
learned  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Trinity 
College,  are  already  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Prof. 
Clark  has  recently  published  a  history  of  the 
great  Florentine  preacher  and  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Girolamo  Savonarola,  his 
character  and  influence,  his  life  of  self  denial, 
his  preaching  and  teaching,  and  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  him  by  the  citizens  of  the 
city  he  had  saved  is  a  congenial  theme  for 
one  who  is  an  earnest  student  and  teacher  of 
history  and  a  preacher  of  spiritual  insight 
and  power  himself.  We  fancy  that  the  au- 
thor is  at  his  best  in  the  chapters  which  show 
this  side  of  his  subject  and  deal  with  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  one  who,  as  Dean  Stanley 
says,  is,  of  all  modern  preaciiers,  the  one 
most  like  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Di. 
Clark  has  availed  himself  of  the  original 
documents,  as  well  as  of  other  works  on  the 
same  sul)ject.  We  need  hardly  add  words  of 
commendation,  for  the  excellence  of  Dr. 
Clark's  work  is  known  and  appreciated 
here.  But  we  will  venture  to  express  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  other  works  from 
his  pen  will  follow  this.  There  are  many  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere  to  whom  the 
issue  in  permanent  form  of  his  sermons 
would  be  of  no  little  advantage  and  help. 


BUSINESS    DEPARTMENT. 


The  best  educational  journal  is  the  teach- 
er's friend. 

Renew  your  subsciiptions.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  reijuested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 


are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practicil  way  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

The  Editor  will  always  Jje  glai  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

Bound  copies  of  this  magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto. 
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PRINCIPAL     grant's    WELCOME — DR.    HARRIS'    REPLY. 


STANDING  here  to  speak  for 
Canada,  and  regarding  you  as 
the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
should,  I  suppose,  oppress  me  ;  but, 
to  be  frank,  with  you  my  feelings  are 
rather  those  that  belong  to  good  fel- 
lowship than  to  solemnity.  You  are 
here  for  a  holiday  as  much  as  for  any- 
thing else,  and  when  cousins  meet — 
for  are  we  not  cousins,  yes,  more 
than  cousins,  '  we  are  a'  John  Tam- 
son's  bairns  ' — when  cousins  meet  to 
have  a  picnic  together,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  mood  for  laughter 
and  not  for  long  faces. 

"  It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  tell 
you  that  Canada  is  a  very  big  country. 
The  people  of  Toronto  would  doubt- 
less like  you  to  believe  that  this  city  is 
the  whole  or  the  larger  half  of  Can- 
ada, for  Toronto  has  a  fair  share  of 
that  healthy  localism  that  distin- 
guishes almost  every  place  of  any 
account   on  this   continent.     I  have 


*From  the  many  addresses  of  welcome  and 
reply,  we  take  those  of  Principal  Grant  and 
l)r.  Harris  as  characteristic  of  the  whole. 
I 


never  been  in  a  city  in  America  where 
I  was  not  shown  something  which 
hospitable  friends  assured  me  was  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
and  so  they  put  this  city  first  after  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Slick  proved  to 
the  judge  the  supreme  greatness 
of  the  Slick  family."  The  speaker 
here  told  the  well-known  story,  and 
convulsed  his  hearers.  "  You  must 
make  allowance  for  the  pardonable 
pride,  for  even  the  Apostle  Paul  had 
it,  and  remember  that  you  have  not 
seen  Canada  until  you  have  visited 
other  great  cities,  of  which  you  have 
heard  as  little  as  you  heard  previously 
to  this  convention  of  Toronto,  such, 
as  Penetanguishene,  Magog,  Mira- 
michi,  etc.  Big  as  Canada  is,  you 
must  not  expect  too  much,  for  we  are 
only  a  baby  nation  after  all.  People 
tell  us,  too,  that  we  are  not  a  nation 
at  all,  but  only  a  Dominion.  How- 
ever, we  are  practical  persons,  and 
for  these  the  one  word  means  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  other. 
We  have  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  nation,  except  the  privilege  of  pav- 
ing a  share  of  the  imperial  expenses 
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— when  these  mean  ;in  expensive 
army  and  navy  or  a  si.ill  more  ex- 
pensive pension  fund.  Some  of  us 
are  not  half  as  sorry  as  we  should 
be  that  we  have  no  share  in  paying 
the  bill. 

"  You  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  yourselves  as  a  young  nation, 
but,  compared  to  baby  Canada,  think 
how  old  you  are.  Judging  by  the 
looks  of  a  good  many,  I  should  say 
that  you  must  be  at  least  *  sweet  six- 
teen.' (Laughter.)  Our  birthday 
was  the  ist  of  July,  1867,  yours  the 
4th  of  July,  1776.  When  you  were 
born  as  a  nation,  115  years  ago,  dur- 
ing a  little  unpleasantness  with  your 
mother,  you  were  thirteen  colonies  ; 
you  numbered  in  all  3,000,000  of  the 
best  British  stock ;  you  had  exper- 
ienced, too,  more  than  a  century's 
conflict  with  savage  wilderness,  still 
more  savage  Indians  and  disciplined 
regiments  from  France.  What  was 
the  condition  of  Canada  then  ?  With 
the  exception  of  a  handful  here  and 
there  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
there  was  not  an  English-speaking 
community  in  any  one  of  the  seven 
provinces  and  five  territories  that  now 
constitute  the  Dominion.  This  great 
province  of  Ontario  was  covered  with 
unbroken  forest.  Even  the  city  of 
Toronto  was  not  in  existence.  Our 
population  consisted  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty thousand  habitants  along  the  St. 
Lawrence.  No  wonder  that  French- 
speaking  Canadians  are  still  an  im- 
portant element  with  us.  You  are 
more  than  a  century  older  than  Can- 
ada, you  see  and  you  must,  there- 
fore, make  allowances  and  not  show 
more  contempt  for  us  than  a  lad  of 
sixteen  usually  does  for  a  boy  of 
six  —  or  for  his  grandmother.  I 
think  you  will  take  to  us,  for  we 
are  wonderfully  like  you  in  some 
respects.  For  instance,  nothing  plea- 
ses us  as  much  as  washing  our  dirty 
linen,  both  municipal  and  federal,  in 
public.     When  a  particularly  dirty  bit 


is  dragged  to  light,  it  is  greeted  with 
yells  of  exultation.  Since  I  have  re- 
ferred to  this  point  of  likeness  between 
us,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  add  that 
our  virtue  is  conspicuous  not  only  in 
sabbath-keeping  but  in  exposing  cor- 
ruption. I  understand  that  you  leave 
it  to  the  Democrats  to  tell  on  the 
Republicans  and  to  the  Republicans 
to  expose  the  Democrats.  You 
have  received  in  advance  the  greatest 
compliment  that  one  country  could 
pay  to  another.  Should  the  people 
of  Canada  visit  the  States  in  July,  I 
doubt  if  congress  would  pay  them 
the  compliment  of  adjourning  on  Can- 
ada's national  day  and  making  up  for 
it  by  listening  to  tedious  speeches  and 
doing  what  they  call  business  on  the 
4th  of  July.  But  that  is  what  our 
Parliament  did  this  year,  in  your 
honour,  no  doubt,  for  if  that  was  not 
the  reason  nobody  knows  what  was. 
When  you  go  home  again,  give  this 
as  a  proof  that  we  are  the  most 
courteous  people  under  the  sun. 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages  we 
get  from  having  so  many  French 
in  Canada,  for  Frenchmen  are  always 
polite.  I  am  told  that  to-day  I  rep- 
resent not  only  the  Dominion  but 
specially  the  universities  and  so  the 
managers  of  this  meeting  have  paid 
you  the  compliment  of  soliciting  a 
schoolmaster  to  represent  Canada. 

"  That,  I  may  mention,  is  my  busi- 
ness as  well  as  yours,  for,  as  Carlyle 
points  out,  what  is  a  university  but  a 
school  ?  In  the  common  schools 
pupils  learn  to  read  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  in  the  university  they  learn  to 
read  in  all  languages,  to  read  the 
human  mind,  to  read  the  inspired 
volumes  of  nature  and  almost  un- 
decipherable tomes  of  universal  his- 
tory. 

"  As  a  comrade,  I  bid  you  a  hearty 
welcome.  I  say  magnify  your  office. 
Twenty  years  before  the  revolutionary 
war  broke  out  John  Adams  taught 
school  in  Lancaster,  and  long  before 
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that  Benjamin  Franklin  began  those 
researches  into  electricity  that  made 
him  famous.  Greater "  names  there 
are  not  among  your  statesmen  and 
men  of  science.  Well,  when  John 
Adams  was  an  old  man  he  testified 
that  he  acquired  more  knowledge 
of  human  nature  by  keeping  school 
than  by  his  work  at  the  bar,  in  the 
world  of  politics,  or  at  the  courts  of 
Europe.  He  advised  'every  young 
man  to  keep  school,'  for  it  was  the 
best  method  of  acquiring  patience, 
self-command  and  a  knowledge  of 
character.  There  are  men  like  Adams, 
Jay,  Franklin,  Washington,  now  teach- 
ing school  in  Canada  and  the  States. 
Remember  that  your  welcome  is  not 
merely  Canadian.  We  represent  the 
world-wide  commonwealth  of  Britain. 
I  am  no  more  a  mere  Canuck  than 
you  are  a  mere  northern  or  southern, 
Yankees  or  western  men.  You  have 
given  the  most  splendid  proof  of 
devotion  to  your  union  and  to  the  flag 
that  represents  the  union.  We  desire 
to  imitate  you  ;  to  say  in  your  own 
classic  words,  '  we  follow  no  flag,  we 
march  with  no  party  that  does  not 
keep  step  with  the  Union.'  We  twine 
your  flag  with  ours.  Next  to  our 
own  we  love  it  best,  for  you  are  of 
our  race,  and  the  blows  you  have 
struck  for  freedom  were  for  us  as  well 
as  for  yourselves.  How  much  more 
should  you  love  and  honour  the  red 
cross  flag  ?  for  your  inheritance  in  it 
is  larger  than  in  your  own,  did  you 
but  reflect  for  a  moment. 

"  We,  too,  are  heirs  of  Runnymede," 
says  Whittier,  and  he  is  right.  We 
admit  the  claim,  and  I  would  have 
you  take  your  full  share.  Yes,  you 
are  heirs  of  Runnymede,  and  of 
Naseby  fight,  and  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham as  well ;  you  are  heirs  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  of  Hampden, 
Russell  and  Sydney — even  as  we  are 
heirs  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
Think  what  that  fl^g  represents  to  us  ; 
not  only  national  existence,  but  the 


cause  of  humanity  all  over  the  world  ; 
not  only  freedom,  personal,  political, 
intellectual,  commercial,  civil,  religi- 
ous, but  also  the  most  pregnane 
spiritual  ideas  that  ever  descended 
from  heaven  to  earth.  It  is  the  cross 
of  St.  George,  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew 
and  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  the  three 
in  one  ;  and  as  the  cross  means  light 
and  life  ;  so  where  the  flag  waves 
there  is  justice  for  all,  peace  by  land 
and  sea,  and  the  proclamation  of 
good  news  to  every  son  of  Adam. 
Oh,  kinsmen,  blend  the  two  flags  to- 
gether and  count  those  men  enemies 
of  the  race  who  seek  to  erect  or  seek 
to  maintain  barriers  between  the 
British  commonwealth  and  the  United 
States,  or  who  teach  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  neighbours  to  have  no  inter- 
course with  each  other.  Join  hands, 
and  never  forget  that  we  at  least  are 
children  of  the  light." 

Dr.  Harris,  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  said  :  "  In  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  I  thank 
you  for  this  cordial  welcome  to  your 
hospitable  city.  We  have  long  heard 
of  your  thrift  and  of  the  sobriety  of 
your  manners,  and  we  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  story  of  your 
happy  adjustment  of  local  self-govern- 
ment with  centralized  power.  The 
fame  of  your  educational  institutions 
has  created  in  us  a  warm  desire 
to  come  to  your  province  and  see 
for  ourselves.  We  come  not  as  entire 
strangers,  nor  indeed  as  people  differ- 
ing widely  in  language  or  in  political 
institutions  ;  on  the.contrary,  we  claim 
close  relationship.almost  brotherhood, 
as  descended  from  a  common  mother 
nation,  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Em- 
press Britannica,  ruler  of  the  seas. 
We  are  the  elder  and  you  the  younger 
offspring  of  that  nation,  whose  glory 
in  the  world's  history  is  that  of  the  in- 
vention of  local  self-government,  the 
greatest  political  device  ever  invented 
by  man  for  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  preservation  of  his  liber- 
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ties.  Like  all  contributions  to  the 
forms  of  civilization,  this  device  is  not 
the  invention  of  theoretical  thinkers. 
It  is  something  far  deeper.  It  was 
born  of  great  national  struggles,  the 
collision  of  races,  the  Celt,  the  Saxon, 
the  Dane  and  Norman  meeting  in 
bloody  conflict,  and  the  innate  stub- 
bornness of  each  furnishing  an  ele- 
ment in  the  four-fold  product,  the 
British  constitution.  The  mutual  tol- 
eration, the  sense  of  fair  play,  the  readi- 
ness of  all  to  defend  each  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  individual  prerogative,  the 
profound  respect  for  established  law 
— those  characteristics  belong  essen- 
tially to  the  original  people  that  invent- 
ed local  self-government. 

"We  both  of  us  here  unite  in  grati- 
tude towards  that  common  ancestor 
that  is    still   young   in    strength   and 
beauty.     But  we   must  remember  at 
this  point  that  you  are  still  living  in 
the  old  family  as  an  integral  part  of  it. 
We  have  long   since   gone  out  from 
that  family.     But,  while  no  one  regrets 
our  separate  independence,  yet  we  do 
not  for  a  moment    suppose   that  we 
have  taken  with  us  all  the  good  things. 
In  studying  your  own  social  and  po- 
litical forms  we  see  that  you  who  still 
hold  fealty  to  the   British  flag    have 
preserved  what  we  may  well  imitate. 
Your  union  of  central  and  local  powers 
is  more  perfect  than  what  we  have  yet 
achieved  in  the  States.     Our  own  his- 
tory, beginning  with  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion, has  always  shown  a  tendency  in 
the  people  to  dread  the  centralizing 
of  power  in  the  Government.     There 
is  a  deep-seated  jealousy,  even  at  this 
late  day,  of  centralized  power.     The 
consequence  of  this  has  been  that  we 
have   never  evolved  that  perfect  bal- 
ance between  local  and  central  powers. 
We  behold  in  your  Dominion  a  more 
perfect  balance  in    this  respect  than 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  attain.     We 
see  this  in  your  political  government 
and  in  your   schools.     It   is  a  great 
opportunity  that    we  have,    and    we 


rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  study 
and  learn  from  a  fresh  experiment 
at  local  self-government  and  the  pre- 
servation of  it  by  common  school 
education. 

"  You  too,  like  ourselves,  have  your 
conservative  strictness  in  the  education 
of  the  youth,  and  your  movements  in 
this  great  cause  have  attracted  our 
attention  for  a  long  time.  The  hon- 
oured names,  honoured  wherever  edu- 
cational history  is  studied,  the  honour- 
ed names  of  Ryerson,  Hodgins,  and 
Ross,  stand  for  us  as  significant  of  new 
departures  full  of  promise  in  education- 
al methods  and  organizations.  We 
thank  you  for  your  hearty  reception  ; 
we  congratulate  you  on  the  liberty  and 
the  prosperity  which  you  enjoy  within 
the  old  national  family.  May  the  day 
when  you  shall  feel  a  necessity  for 
separation  from  that  family  never  come. 
But  let  another  and  different  day  araw 
near  when  all  English-speaking  peo- 
ples shall  form  one  grand  confedera- 
tion of  independent  nations — settling 
all  questions  of  difference  by  interna- 
tional conferences.  On  the  basis  of 
local  self  government  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  extent  of  territory  that  may  be 
united,  for,  according  to  its  principle, 
each  province,  each  section,  governs 
itself  in  all  local  interests. 

"  Only  in  common  interests  is  there 
a  common  authority.  Only  in  supreme 
concerns  does  the  supreme  power  in- 
terfere. Let  us  all  who  have  a  com- 
mon share  in  Runnymede  and  in 
Shakespeare,  and  who  love  England 
and  Scotland  as  the  home  of  our  an- 
cestry, let  us  study  here  the  problem 
of  education  in  the  light  of  our  similar 
social  and  political  problems,  being 
assured  that  a  civilization  whose  sym- 
bols are  the  railroad,  the  public  school 
and  the  morning  newspaper  shall  find 
the  best  key  to  its  sphinx  riddles  and 
the  perplexing  issues  which  the  time 
and  spirit  offer  to  our  peoples.  Teach- 
ers and  citizens  of  Canada,  we,  as  your 
cousins  and  brethren,  thank  you." 
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THE  MORALS  OF  RUSKIN'S  ART.* 


A.   H.   MORRISON,   BRANTFORD. 


IN  responding  to  an  invitation  to 
read  a  paper  before  your  Young 
Ladies  Alumni  Association,  I  have 
been  actuated  in  my  choice  of  a  subject 
by  two  considerations  :  a  desire  to 
present  to  you  something  beautiful 
and  therefore  worthy  of  your  attention 
and  admiration,  and  a  concurrent 
desire  that  the  something  beautiful 
should  have  within  itself  a  mission 
other  than  its  mere  beauty,  an  echo  of 
itself  fraught  with  a  deeper  purpose, 
rendering  it  worthy  also  of  your 
esteem  and  love.  Therefore  it  is 
that  I  have  chosen  the  name  of  John 
Ruskin,  as  the  sun  of  inspirations,  by 
the  reflected  beams  of  whose  tran- 
scendant  lustre  L  myself,  "  swim  in- 
to your  ken  "  an  humble  satellite  this 
evening,  for  I  can  think  of  no  other 
name  in  English  prose  literature  in 
■whose  work  is  so  exquisitely  blended 
the  qualities  that  charm  by  their 
grace  of  form  and  instruct  by  their 
spirit  of  high  emprise. 

Furthermore,  I  conceive  that  no 
other  man  has  ever  had  a  loftier 
conception  of  womanhood  and 
woman's  mission  on  earth.  In  his 
own  words,  he  has  "  honoured  all 
women  with  a  solemn  worship,"  and 
his  testimony  to  their  mission  and 
example  is  unimpeachable.  Here  it 
is  from  Sesame  atid Lilies,  he  is  speak- 
ingof  Shakespeare's  heroines  :  "Such, 
in  broad  light,  is  Shakespeare's  testi- 
mony to  the  position  and  character 
of  women  in  human  life.  He  re- 
presents them  as  infallibly  faithful  and 
wise   counsellors — incorruptibly   just 

*  A  Paper  read  before  the  Young  Ladies 
Alumni  Association  in  Young  Ladies 
College,  Brantford,  December,  1890. 


and  pure  examples — strong  always  to 
sanctify,  even  when  they  cannot  save." 
He  proceeds  to  an  estimate  of  Scott's 
heroines  :  "  So  that  in  all  cases,  with 
Scott  as  with  Shakespeare,  it  is  the 
woman  who  watches  over,  teaches, 
and  guides  the  youth  ;  it  is  never,  by 
any  chance,  the  youth  who  watches 
over  or  educates  his  mistress."  He 
Sims  up  for  himself,  speaking  of 
woman's  mission  in  the  home  as  wife  : 
"  And  wherever  a  true  wife  comes, 
this  home  is  always  round  her.  The 
stars  only  may  be  over  her  head : 
The  glow-worm  in  the  night-cold 
grass  may  be  the  only  fire  at  her  foot 
but  home  is  yet  wherever  she  is ; 
and  for  a  noble  woman  it  stretches 
far  round  her,  better  than  ceiled  with 
cedar,  or  painted  with  vermilion, 
shedding  its  quiet  light  far,  for  those 
who  else  were  homeless.'' 

Does  woman  deserve  this  high  esti- 
mate, this  poet-worship  ?  Many 
women  do  I  know,  thank  God ! 
All  may.  Let  it  be  the  endeavour  of 
each  so  to  live  that  this  lofty  ideal 
may  not  be  a  mere  poet's  dream, 
whether  ot  Shakespeare,  Scott  or 
Ruskin,  but  a  very  and  ever  present 
reality,  the  embodiment  of  the  vision 
of  a  perfection,  consistent  with  the 
limitations  of  fallible  human  nature  : 
Sister  of  charity,  daughter  of  filial 
tenderness,  partner  of  fidelity,  mother 
of  a  changeless  and  imperishable 
devotion,  so  that  each  may  attain  to 
the  crown  and  perfection  of  all  right- 
eous womanhood,  the  grace  and  glory 
of  a  pure  and  incorruptible  love  and 
trust. 

Ruskin  is  the  verbal  delineator  of 
the  physically  beautiful.  Not  that 
the  verbal  delineation   of  the  physi- 
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cally  beautiful  is  his  only  province  ; 
but  in  it  he  excels.  He  is  the  lan- 
guage artist,  representing  to  the 
mental  eye  by  words  and  verbal 
images  what  the,  landscape  painter 
conveys  to  the  eye  corporeal  through 
the  instrumentality  of  pencil  and  pig- 
ment. He  is,  par  excellence,  the 
word-painter,  picturesque,  original, 
unique,  in  his  special  department 
without  a  peer.  Let  the  illustrations 
I  shall  presently  adduce  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  perceptive  centre  of  the  physi- 
cally beautiful  is  the  eye.  Without 
the  eye  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
physical  beauty  or  ugliness.  It  holds 
within  its  mystic  round,  not,  indeed, 
the  glorious  pageant  of  Creation,  but 
that  creation's  potentialities  ;  that  is, 
although  the  material  universe  is  not  in 
the  human  eye,  the  possibility  of  its 
realization  and  enjoyment  is.  Destroy 
the  eye,  and  what  remains  to  its  once 
possessor?  The  blurred  picture  of 
a  fallible  memory  or  an  untrustworthy 
imagination.  Take  a  being  born 
without  sight  and  even  this  poor  con- 
solation is  not  left  him.  He  has  to 
imbibe  his  notions  of  created  perfec- 
tion second  hand  or  not  at  all.  His 
other  senses  are  valueless  in  a  mea- 
sure, valueless  to  paint  in  living 
colours  the  pictures  of  Nature's  every 
varying  panorama.  He  may  by  touch 
appreciate  the  soft  texture  of  the  moss 
and  the  rugged  outline  of  the  rock, 
but  who,  in  very  deed,  shall  show  him 
the  iridescent  vestures  of  the  one 
fleecing  with  ever  changing  loveliness 
the  changeless,  silent,  savage  majesty 
of  the  other,  that  else  were  nude  and 
defenceless  against  the  inclement 
breath  of  winter  and  the  lash  of  the 
pitiless  gale  ? 

Ay,  but,  says  one,  even  though  an 
individual  lack  eyesight,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  companion,  if  well  rendered, 
will  give  some  idea  of  nature  and 
natural  object  forms  and  colours,  so 
that  the  beauty  of  nature  is  not  des- 


troyed, it  is  apparent  to  some,  if  not 
to  others.  Granted.  But  let  us  des- 
troy universal  sight.  Imagine  a  world 
populated  by  1,400,000,000  of  eyeless 
beings  and  then  call  up  if  you  can  a 
conception  of  the  result.  Form  will 
remain  of  course,  and  texture  of  a 
certain  sort,  though  not  at  once  mani- 
fest,— outline  and  substance  that  may 
be  felt.  But  what  of  colour  and  dis- 
tant texture?  Abstract  light  and 
what  remains  of  Paradise  ?  What  is 
inanimate  Nature  without  man  ?  With- 
out the  visual  power,  whether  in 
man  or  beast  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  ? 
Well,  there  may  be.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  beauty  resides  in  our- 
selves. Causes  lie  outside  of  human- 
ity, are  external.  Realizations  are  in- 
ternal and  when  the  power  of  appreci- 
ation dies,  beauty  and  enjoyment 
vanish.  There  is  nothing  outside  of 
the  appreciative  sense. 

"The  mind  is  its  own  place  and  of  itself 
Can  make  a  hell  of  heaven  a  heaven  of  hell." 

Is  Nature  self-appreciative?  Can 
the  sun  see  itself  rise  in  glory  from 
the  wave  and  laugh  to  view  the 
shadows  flee  like  ghosts  before  his 
triumphant  ascension  ?  Can  the 
clouds  see  themselves  as  they  form 
and  curl  their  snowy  ringlets  round 
the  bald  summit  of  some  Alpine  peak, 
that,  in  turn,  rejoices  to  see  itself 
mirrored  in  the  blue,  translucent 
expanse  at  its  feet?  Can  the  rose 
appreciate  its  own  tints  ?  It  may  its 
perfume.  Does  it  know  th3t  it  is  in 
itself,  red  or  yellow  or  white  or  bluish, 
a  very  queen,  whose  emerald  vest- 
ments broidered  with  daisies,  sweep 
through  the  courts  of  summer,  lusty 
with  variegated  life  and  lush  with  the 
fragrant  juices  of  deep-bladed  grass 
and  blossoming  clover?  The  ani- 
mals and  the  birds  and  the  insects  may 
see  it  all.  But,  destroy  their  power 
of  visions.  Darken  the  universal  eye 
of  life,  and  the  beauty  of  Creation  is 
over.     There  is  no  world  ;  for  all  that 
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is  worth  anything  to  us  is  external  i» 
its  influence  and  is  only  rendered  a 
source  of  enjoyment  as  we  can  make 
it  our  own,  by  some  wonderful  alche- 
mic power  within,  which  transmutes 
all  it  encounters  of  outward  objective 
existence  into  the  veritable  gold  of 
the  Hesperides.  So  that  we  are,  after 
all,  mere  creatures  of  the  Ideal  in  a 
sense,  and  Berkeley's  philosophy  is 
not  so  very  foolish  as  some  would 
have  it  to  be. 

And  Ruskin  is  the  Arch-Priest,  who 
stands  for  evermore  ministering  at 
the  eye-shrine.  He  is  the  hierophant 
and  interpreter  of  nature  as  he  sees  it 
and  as  he  would  have  us  see  it. 

And  first,  I  would  have  you  observe, 
he  sees  it  not  as  common  men  see  it. 
There  is  something  in  it,  which, 
though  of  earth,  is  not  altogether 
earthy.  There  is  the  form  and  the 
texture  and  the  colour,  but  there  is 
also  the  soul,  the  moral,  the  some- 
thing that  the  thousands  see  not,  hear 
not,  appreciate  not. 

How  many  generations  of  men 
looked  at  the  sombre  pine-forests  bel- 
ting the  mountain  gorge  with  their 
sphinx-like,  ever-sighing  phalanxes 
before  Ruskin  wrote  : — 

"  Other  trees,  tufting  crag  or  hill  yield 
to  the  form  and  sway  of  the  ground, 
clothe  it  with  soft  compliance,  are 
partly  its  subjects,  partly  its  flatterers, 
partly  its  comforters.  But  the  pine 
rises  in  serene  resistance,  self  con- 
tained ;  nor  can  I  ever,  without  awe, 
stay  long  under  a  great  Alpine  cliff, 
far  from  all  house  or  work  of  men, 
looking  up  to  its  companies  of  pine, 
as  they  stand  on  the  inaccessible  juts 
and  perilous  ledges  of  the  enormous 
wall,  in  quiet  multitudes,  each  like 
the  shadow  of  the  one  beside  it — up- 
right, fixed,  spectral,  as  troops  of 
ghosts  standing  on  the  walls  of  Hades, 
not  knowing  each  other, — dumb  for- 
ever. You  cannot  reach  them,  can- 
not cry  to  them  ; — those  trees  never 
heard   human     voice  \    they   are    far 


above  all  sound  but  of  the  winds.  No 
foot  ever  stirred  fallen  leaf  of  theirs. 
All  comfortless  they  stand,  between 
the  two  eternities  of  the  vacancy  and 
the  rock  ;  yet  with  such  iron  will,  that 
the  rock  itself  looks  bent  and  shattered 
beside,  them — fragile,  weak,  incon- 
sistent, compared  to  their  dark  energy 
of  delicate  life,  and  monotony  of  en- 
chanted pride — unnumbered,  uncon- 
querable." 

This  is  a  word  picture,  perfect  in 
its  way,  of  a  natural  object  that  most 
men  would  pass  by  without  deigning 
it  a  second  glance  or  thought.  The 
poet  alone  can  hope  to  emulate  such 
description,  in  his  transcendant  dic- 
tion as  quoted  by  Ruskin  himself, 
though  the  vignette  is  but  an  ideal 
one.     Says  Keats,  prince  of  poets  : 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branched  thoughts,    new  grown  wi'h 

pleasant  pain, 
Instead  of  pines,  shall  murmur  in  the  wind  ; 
Far-far    around   shall     those    dark-clustered 

trees 
Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains^  steep  by 

steep  ; 
And  there  by   zephyrs,   streams,   and  birds, 

and  bees, 
The   moss-lain   Dryads     shall   be    hill'd    to 

sleep," 

But  if  the  men  be  few  who  would 
or  could  so  transmute  the  sombre 
Uving  of  the  pine  into  the  celestial 
raiment  of  an  artist's  vision,  how 
many  would  linger  on  their  hurried 
way  towards  the  portal  of  unattained 
earthly  desires  to  extract  from  these 

!  serried,  silent  vastnesses  such  a  moral 
as  the  following  : — 

"  I  have  watched  them  in  such 
scenes  with  the  deeper  interest,  be- 
cause of  all  trees  they  have  hitherto 
had  most  influence  on  human  char- 
acter.   The  effect  of  other  vegetation, 

:  however  great,  has  been  divided  by 
mingled  species ;  elm  and  oak  in 
England,  poplar  in  France,  birch  in 
Scotland,  olive  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
share  their  power  with  inferior  trees, 
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and  with  all  the  changing  charm  of 
successive  agriculture.  But  the  tre- 
mendous unity  of  the  pine  absorbs 
and  moulds  the  life  of  a  race.  The 
pine  shadows  rest  upon  a  nation. 
The  northern  peoples,  century  after 
century,  lived  under  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  powers  of  the  pine,  and 
the  sea,  both  infinite.  They  dwelt 
amidst  the  forests,  as  they  wandered 
on  the  waves,  and  saw  no  end,  nor 
any  other  horizon  ; — still  the  dark 
green  trees,  or  the  dark  green  waters, 
jagged  the  dawn  with  their  fringe,  or 
their  foam.  And  whatever  elements 
of  imagination,  or  of  warrior  strength, 
or  of  domestic  justice,  were  brought 
down  by  the  Norwegian  and  the  Goth 
against  the  dissoluteness  or  degra- 
dation of  the  South  of  Europe,  were 
taught  them  under  the  green  roofs 
and  wild  penetralia  of  the  pine." 

These  pictures,  or  rather  fragments 
of  pictures,  have  been  taken  from  the 
mountain  giants,  framing  the  gorges 
or  guarding  the  passes,  inviolate  and 
inviolable  ;  but  here  is  another  upon 
an  humbler  subject,  equally  beautiful, 
equally  original,  equally  unexcelled 
for  truth  of  description,  delicacy  of 
sentiment  and  felicity  of  diction. 

Ruskin  has  been  speaking  of  lichens 
and  mosses : — 

"  And,  as  the  earth's  first  mercy, 
so  they  are  its  last  gift  to  us,  when 
all  other  service  is  vain,  from  plant 
and  tree,  the  soft  mosses  and  gray 
lichen  take  up  their  watch  by  the 
headstone,  the  woods,  the  blossoms, 
the  gift-bearing  grasses,  have  done 
their  parts  for  a  time,  but  these  do 
service  forever.  Trees  for  the 
builder's  yard,  flowers  for  the  bride's 
chamber,  corn  for  the  granary,  moss 
for  the  grave. 

"  Yet  as  in  one  sense  the  humblest, 
in  another  they  are  the  most  hon- 
oured of  the  earth  children.  Unfad- 
ing, as  motionless,  the  worm  frets 
them  not,  and  the  autumn  wastes  not. 
Strong    in    lowliness,     they    neither 


blanch  in  heat  nor  pine  in  frost.  To 
them,  slow- fingered,  constant-hearted, 
is  entrusted  the  weaving  of  the  dark, 
eternal,  tapestries  of  the  hills  ;  to  them, 
slow-pencilled,  iris-dyed,  the  tender 
framing  of  their  endless  imagery. 
Sharing  the  stillness  of  the  unimpas- 
sioned  rock,  they  share  also  its  endur- 
ance ;  and  while  the  winds  of  depart- 
ing spring  scatter  the  white  hawthorn 
blossom  like  drifted  snow,  and  sum- 
mer dims  on  the  parched  meadow 
the  drooping  of  its  cowslip-gold, — 
far  above,  among  the  mountains,  the 
silver  lichen-spots  rest,  starlike,  on  the 
stone  ;  and  the  gathering  orange-stain 
upon  the  edge  of  yonder  western  peak 
reflects  the  sunsets  of  a  thousand 
years." 

One  more  picture,  but  this  time 
not  of  earth  or  earth's  children  the 
last  tvvo  etchings  have  been  portrai- 
tures of  vegetable  life,  the  pine  tree 
and  the  lichen  ;  but  Ruskin  can  trans- 
cend the  earth,  and  limn  with  the 
same  inimitable  pencil  things  above 
the  forest  bole  and  grassy  blade,  the 
Bedouins  of  space,  the  emissaries  of 
the  sun.  Here  you  shall  have  a 
cloud-picture  : — 

"  That  mist  which  lies  in  the  morn- 
ing so  softly  in  the  valley,  level  and 
white,  through  which  the  tops  of  the 
trees  rise  as  if  through  an  inundation 
— why  is  it  so  heavy  ?  and  why  does 
it  lie  so  low,  being  yet  so  thin  and 
frail  that  it  will  melt  away  utterly  into 
splendour  of  morning,  when  the  sun 
has  shone  on  it  but  a  few  moments 
more  ?  Those  colossal  pyramids, 
huge  and  firm,  with  outlines  as  of 
rocks,  and  strength  to  bear  the  beat- 
ing of  the  high  sun  full  on  their  fiery 
flanks — why  are  they  so  light, — their 
basis  high  over  our  heads,  high  over 
the  heads  of  Alps  ?  why  will  these 
melt  away,  not  as  the  sun  rises,  but 
as  he  descends,  and  leave  the  stars  of 
twilight  clear,  while  the  valley  vapour 
gains  again  upon  the  earth  like  a 
shroud  ? 
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'■  Or  that  ghost  of  a  cloud,  which 
steals  by  yonder  clump  of  pines ; 
nay,  which  does  not  steal  by  them, 
but  haunts  them,  wreathing  yet  round 
them,  and  yet — and  yet,  slowly :  now 
falling  in  a  fair  waved  line  like  a 
woman's  veil ;  now  fading,  now  gone : 
we  look  away  for  an  instant,  and 
look  back,  and  it  is  again  there. 
What  has  it  to  do  with  that  clump  of 
pines,  that  it  broods  by  them,  and 
weaves  itself  among  their  branches, 
to  and  fro  ?  Has  it  hidden  a  cloudy 
treasure  among  the  moss  at  their 
roots  which  it  watches  thus  ?  Or  has 
some  strong  enchanter  charmed  it  in- 
to fond  returning,  or  bound  it  fast 
within  those  bars  of  bough  ?  And 
yonder  filmy  crescent,  bent  like  an 
archer's  bow  above  the  snowy  summit, 
the  highest  of  all  the  hill, — that  white 
arch  which  never  forms  but  over  the 
supreme  crest,— how  is  it  stayed  there, 
repelled  apparently  from  the  snow — 
nowhere  touching  it,  the  clear  sky 
seen  between  it  and  the  mountain 
edge,  yet  never  leaving  it — poised  as 
a  white  bird  hovers  over  its  nest? 

"Or  those  war-clouds  that  gather 
on  the  horizon,  dragon  -  crested, 
tongued  with  fire  ; — how  is  their  barb- 
ed strength  bridled  ?  What  bits  are 
these  they  are  champing  with  their 
vaporous  lips  ;  flinging  off  flakes  of 
black  foam?  Leagued  leviathans  of  the 
Sea  of  Heaven,  out  of  their  nostrils 
goeth  smoke,  and  their  eyes  are  like 
the  eyelids  of  the  morning.  The 
sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  them  can- 
not hold  the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the 
habergeon.  Where  ride  the  captains 
of  their  armies  ?  Where  are  the  set 
measures  of  their  march  ?  Fierce 
murmurers  answering  each  other  from 
morning  until  evening — what  rebuke 
is  this  which  has  awed  them  into 
peace  ?  What  hand  has  reined  them 
back  by  the  way  by  which  they  came?  " 

And  then  follows  the  moral  of  all 
this  pageantry  of  white-drawn  vapour, 
and  sunsuffused  cloudscape  and  black 


legionry  of  thunder-rock.  The  clouds 
have  a  soul  for  Ruskin,  an  intelligence 
that  appeals  with  no  mistakable  mean- 
ing. He  has  just  been  speaking  of  the 
heavens  and  contrasting  them  with  the 
firmament.  He  says,  "  these  heavens, 
then,  '  declare  the  glory  of  God  '  that 
is  the  light  of  God,  the  eternal  glory, 
stable  and  changeless.  .  .  .  '  And  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handywork.' 
The  clouds,  prepared  by  the  hand  of 
God  for  the  help  of  man,  varied  in  their 
ministration — veiling  the  inner  splen- 
dour— show,  not  His  eternal  glory,  but 
His  daily  handwork.  .  .  .  Compare 
Job  xxxvi.  24  :  '  Remember  that 
thou  magnify  his  work,  which  men 
behold.  Every  man  may  see  it.'  Not 
so  the  glory — that  only  in  part ;  the 
courses  of  these  stars  are  to  be  seen 
imperfectly,  and  but  by  a  few.  But 
this  firmament,  'every  man  may  see  it, 
man  may  behold  it  afar  off.'  '  Behold. 
God  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not. 
For  he  maketh  small  the  drops  of 
water  ;  they  pour  down  rain  according 
to  the  vapour  thereof.'  " 

Truly  may  it  not  be  said  of  Ruskin 
as  of  Shelley  :  "  All  the  fairnesses  of 
the  earth  were  dearest  to  him  as 
imaging  yet  more  exquisite  and 
diviner  beauty. 

"  '  He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom, 
Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be  ; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man 
Nurslings  of  immortality.' " 

One  extract  more  and  I  have  done. 
Justice  doubtless  is  a  good  attribute 
of  humanity.  A  greater  is  mercy. 
Tempora  miitantur  et  iios  mutamur  In 
nils.  Time  was  when  I  was  an  advo- 
cate for  the  law.  I  have  since  passed 
through  the  crucible  of  Time, 

"  Time  the  correcter  where  our  judgments 

err, 
The  test  of  love,  truth,  sole  philosopher," 

not    without  some    mental    suffering 
and  soul  strain,  and  to-day  I   stand 
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convinced  of  the  inefificacy  of  the  law 
— in  a  certain  direction — as  a  moral 
agent,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Beatitude  :  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

Man  is  the  framer  and  dispenser 
of  the  law  ;  but  woman  is  the  advo- 
cxte,  who,  pleading  in  the  court  of 
love,  may  disarm  the  law  of  its  terrors, 
and  for  the  avenger  substitute  the 
Reformer. 

Speaking  of  many  things  that  are 
degrading  and  sensual  and  vile  and 
inhuman,  yet  at  which  he,  knowing 
human  nature,  cannot  wonder,  Rus- 
kin  proceeds  thus  : 

"  This  is  wonderful — oh,  wonder- 
derful ! — to  see  her,"  that  is,  woman, 
"  with  every  innocent  feeling  fresh 
within  her,  go  out  in  the  morning  in- 
to her  garden  to  play  with  the  fringes 
of  its  guarded  flowers,  and  lift  their 
heads  when  they  are  dropping,  with 
her  happy  smile  upon  her  face,  and 
no  cloud  upon  her  brow,  because 
there  is  a  little  wall  around  her  place 
of  peace  ;  and  yet  she  knows,  in  her 
heart,  if  she  would  only  look  for  its 
knowledge,  that,  outside  of  that  little 
rose-covered  wall,  the  wild  grass,  to 
the  horizon,  is  torn  up  by  the  agony 
of  men,  and  beat  level  by  the  drift  of 
their  life-blood." 

What  is  to  be  learned  from  this 
brief  text,  bristling  as  do  all  the 
authors'  texts  with  suggestions? 
Among  others,  a  lesson  of  influence, 
of  influence  for  mercy,  a  pleading  and 
a  compassionate  wail  even  for  the 
convicted  and  condemned,  the  very 
outcasts  of  humanity.  "  Not  fit  to 
live!"  most  awful  verdict  for  sinful 
man  to  return  against  his  sinful  bro- 
ther !  Truly  is  a  good  woman's 
influence  great ;  great  already  in  the 
missions  of  temperance,  great  already 
in  the  mission  of  the  sick-room,  how 
much  greater  might  it  not  become. 
There  is  yet  a  field  whose  barren 
waste  has  hardly  perhaps  pulsated  to 
her  tread,  where  hardly  a  sun-scorched. 


withered  blade  has  rustled  to  her  foot 
fall.     Her   light    is   required    in  the 
awful  darkness  of  the  cell  of  the  con- 
demned   felon.     As   a  man    clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind,  as  one  who  has 
not  thought  lightly  on  this  subject,  as 
one  who  is  in   deep,   solemn  earnest 
in  the  appeal  he  is  about  to  make, 
as  one  who  makes  it  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  another  refrain,  "  I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  I  ask 
you  one  and  all,  whenever  opportunity 
offer,  to  exert   your   influence  for  the 
abolition  of  judicial    murder.     I  ask 
you  to  aid  with  heart  and  voice  and 
pen  and  every  power  bequeathed  you 
by  an  omnipotent  and  incomprehen- 
sible First   Cause   of  Life  to  abolish 
the  gallows,  and  so  wipe  out  one  of 
the  last  and  foulest  stains  of  infamy 
yet  resting  on  the   white  face  of  your 
cross.     Two  wrongs  will  never  make  a 
right.     One  murder  can  never  cancel 
another  in  the  equation  of  life.     Re- 
taliation   in  cold    blood    can    never 
avenge  the  victim  to  passion,  or  lust 
or  insanity,  cannot  dry  one  tear,  can- 
not provoke  one  throb  from  the  pulse- 
less heart,  cannot  do  aught  but  sully 
the  name  of  justice  and  dabble  her 
fair   hand    in    a   fount   whose   every 
source  is  iniquity,    the  perpetrations- 
of  the  very  evil  she  denounces.    And 
no  law  is  justified  in  exacting  penalty 
from  the  innocent,   who  must  suffer 
even  more  than  the  guilty.     Is    not 
this  written  of  the  law,  by  a  Prince  of 
men,  a    prince  without  a  pier,  albeit 
in  a  metaphor  : 

"  Soft. 
The    Jew  shall  have    all  justice;    soft!   no 

haste  : 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Therefore  prepare  then  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 

Shed  thou  no  blood,  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more. 

But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  cut'st  more 

Or  less  than  a  just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much 

As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance, 

Or  the  diversion  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scruple,  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn. 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 

Thou  driest  and  all  thy  goodsare  confiscate  3.' 
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The  felon's  life  is  the  pound  of 
flesh,  forfeit  may  be,  to  the  law  ;  but 
the  blood  is  the  heart's  blood  of 
maternity  and  widowhood  and  sister- 
hood and  friendship.  I  ask  you  in 
the  name  of  decency,  in  the  name  of 
charity,  in  the  name  of  heart-broken 
mothers,  and  widows  whose  fate  is 
worse  than  death,  to  aid  with  your 
powerful  influence  on  father  or  brother, 
or  husband,  or  friend,  influence  over 
men's  hearts  or  passions,  or  very 
selfishness,  in  consigning  the  hangman's 
noose  to  the  same  grave  where  lie 
the  martyr's  touch  and  the  negroe's 
fetter.  And  God  bless  you,  and 
spare  you  and  me  to  see  the  day 
when  even  a  brother  who  has  stricken 
down  a  fellow  may  be  allowed  yet  to 
breathe  the  air  that  only  God  can 
give  till  he  see  fit  to  withdraw  it. 

Time  forbids  an  expansion  of  the 
theme;  endless  essays  might  be  writ- 
ten on  Ruskin's  art  and  Ruskin's 
teachings,  and  endless  illustrations 
presented,  fraught  with  all  beauty  of 


purpose  and  power  of  persuasive 
eloquence.  Honour  to  the  gentle 
head  so  lately  brought  low  by  the 
terrors  of  disease.  Let  the  detracter 
of  Ruskin  pause  ere  he  censure,  lest 
his  own  work  be  weighed  by  exacting 
hands,  and  found  wanting.  No  mere 
words  can  pale  the  lustre  of  his  fame, 
no  detraction  can  destroy  the  beauty 
of  his  pictures — they  stand  like  his 
mountain  pines,  incomparable,  and 
haloed  with  outer  light,  breasting  the 
tempest's  rage,  the  noon  of  night, 
the  chill  of  wintry,  starless  dawn,  and 
yet  like  the  cloudscape  that  swells 
and  stretches  above,  full  of  ethereal 
shapes  and  timings  ;  the  rock  below 
and  the  vacancy  above,  but  between 
the  two  eternities  the  soul  of  genius, 
hovering  for  a  space,  mortal  yet  trans- 
lateable,  and  so  imperishable  as  they. 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever  ; 
Its  loveliness  increases  ;  It  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  uSj  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,    and  health  and  quiet 
breathing." 


THE   CHANCELLOR'S  ADDRESS,  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DR.  BURWASH  said  :  We  now 
bring  to  a  close  our  fiftieth 
university  year,  and  our  fifty -fifth 
year  of  academic  work.  Sixty-two 
years  ago  the  great  enterprise  of 
founding  an  educational  institution 
for  the  Methodist  Churcli  in  this 
country  was  undertaken  by  a  Con- 
ference of  fifty- six  preachers  and 
10,000  members.  For  six  long  years 
the  little  handful  of  men  struggled 
with  the  task.  Those  were  not  the 
days  of  large  capital  and  bank  ad- 
vances, and  the  great  work  of  raising 
the  walls  which  have  crowned  the  hill 
for  fifty-seven  years  was  carried  for- 
ward only  as  the  money  was  raised. 
AVhile  yet  midway,  the  little  contri- 
butions of  the  10,000  were  exhausted, 


and  the  treasurer  appeared  before  the 
Conlerence  to  ask  for  funds.  There 
were  at  that  Conference  sixty  minis- 
ters, ordained  and  in  full  standings 
and  every  man  put  his  name  upon  a 
note  for  $100.  I  have  understood 
that  some  had  to  sell  the  horse  and 
saddle  bags  that  were  the  very  sym- 
bols of  the  office  and  work  of  the 
Methodist  preachers  of  the  day  to 
meet  those  notes,  and  on  the  $6,000 
thus  borrowed,  the  work  of  the  buil- 
ders was  carried  forward  another 
year.  From  year  to  year  through  six 
long  years  the  heroic  struggle  was 
maintained,  and  finally  success  crown- 
ed the  self-denying  labours.  The 
institution  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of   students  on  June  i8th,  1836. 
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At  that  date  the  debt  was  $16,000  ; 
the  rooms  were  without  furniture  ; 
students  were  pj-essing  for  accom- 
modation. At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  students  numbered  120.  A 
royal  charter  gave  a  constitution 
to  the  young  academy  and  a  royal 
grant  of  ;;^ 4, 100  set  it  free  from  debt. 
During  the  next  year  a  gracious 
revival  in  the  town  and  among  the 
students  gave  moral  and  religious 
tone  to  the  institution  and  sent  it 
forth  upon  its  gracious  work.  The 
work  of  founding  Victoria  University 
was  intimately  associated  with  the 
history  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
this  country.  The  very  movement 'to 
build  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  all  ex- 
isting provisions  for  higher  education 
were,  in  1830,  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  but  dominant  section  of  the 
community.  The  struggle  to  obtain 
a  charter  was  long  and  difficult,  and 
certainly  never  would  have  been 
successful  had  not  Rev.  Egerton 
Ryerson  carried  our  cause  to  the 
Home  Government,  where  far  more 
liberal  counsels  prevailed  than  were 
dominant  here  in  Canada.  The  royal 
grant  which  freed  the  academy  from 
debt  was  the  gift  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  its  payment  was  refused 
by  the  Canadian  Governor,  Sir  Francis 
Bondhead,  until  instructions  from 
England  and  the  voice  of  the  Cana- 
dian Assembly  forced  him  to  sign  the 
order  to  the  treasurer.  The  triumph 
of  more  liberal  principles  in  1840-41 
was  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  our 
institution.  In  consequence  of  Lord 
Durham's  report  the  foundations  of 
responsible  government  for  Canada 
were  laid  in  the  Union  Act  of  1840  ; 
and  on  June  14th,  1841,  our  first 
Parliament  assembled  in  the  posse- 
sion of  all  the  great  rights  of  consti- 
tutional government  as  defined  in 
the  British  constitution.  This  Parlia- 
ment for  the  first  time  held  in  its  hand 
the  power  to  found  a  truly  public,  com- 
prehensive and  equal  system  of  public 


instruction  for  all  the  people.  Up  to 
this  point  the  public  revenues  avail- 
able for  aiding  either  elementary  or 
higher  education  were  not  under  the 
control  of  the  people.  No  properly 
organized  system  of  instruction  for 
all  the  people  had  been  found  pos- 
sible. Every  institution  of  higher 
education  was  under  the  control  of  a 
dominant  minority.  The  broad  un- 
sectarian,  and  yet  Christian,  principles 
of  our  charter  had  been  a  protest 
against  this  state  of  affairs  and  a 
beacon  guiding  to  a  free  system  of 
public  education  all  along  the  line, 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university  or  to  what  was  then  the 
college.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  Parliament  was  to  raise  our  charter 
to  college  powers,  with  rights  to  con- 
fer degrees  in  arts,  law,  medicine  and 
theology.  And  this  was  the  first 
charter  of  such  a  kind  obtained  by  a 
Methodist  Church,  or,  in  fact,  by  any 
nonconforming  body  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  denomin- 
ations under  which  colleges  were 
founded  in  the  New  England  and 
other  American  states  in  the  previous 
century  were  all  one  way  or  other 
State  Churches.  The  Puritans  recog- 
nized only  Independency  ;the  Rhode 
Islanders,  Baptist  institutions  ;  New 
Jersey,  Presbyterianism,  etc.  The 
founding  of  Victoria  with  university 
powers  marks  an  era  in  the  triumph 
of  perfect  religious  equality  and  liberty 
in  out  country.  It  is  next  to  the 
Marriage  Bill  the  most  important  step 
toward  universal  equal  rights.  But 
even  its  founders  looked  upon  it  as  a 
first  step  only  toward  universal  Chris- 
tian unity,  especially  in  the  great 
public  interest  of  education.  In  two 
years  after  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  had  triumphed  these  same  men 
were  ready  to  forego  the  privileges 
acquired  on  the  broad  basis  of  equal 
rights,  that  another  and  higher  princi- 
ple might  triumph,  namely  the  unity 
of   fellow-citizens   in    Christian    and 
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patriotic  co-operation  for  the  common 
good  of  the  country.  Under  its  new 
constitution  Victoria  College  was 
opened  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  as  presi- 
dent on  October  21st,  1841.  At  the 
close  of  his  address  on  this  occasion 
Dr.  Ryerson  spoke  as  follows,  and 
the  words  are  the  keynote  to  the 
grand  work  of  his  after  life.  From 
this  date  onward  his  work  was  in  the 
educational  interest  of  his  native 
country  :  "  His  late  most  gracious 
Majesty  William  IV.,  of  precious 
memory,  first  invested  this  institution 
in  1836  with  a  corporate  charter  as 
an  academy — the  first  institution  of 
the  kind  established  by  royal  charter, 
unconnected  with  the  Church  of 
England,  throughout  the  British  col- 
onies. It  is  a  cause  of  renewed  satis- 
faction and  congratulation  that,  after 
five  years'  operation  as  an  academy, 
it  has  been  incorporated  as  a  college, 
and  financially  assisted  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  branches  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  sanctioned 
with  more  than  an  official  cordiality 
in  her  Majesty's  name  by  the  late 
lamented  Lord  Sydenham,  one  of 
whose  last  messages  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  was  a  recommendation 
to  grant  ;^5oo  as  an  aid  to  Victoria 
College.  We  have  buoyant  hopes 
tor  our  country  when  our  rulers  and 
legislators  direct  their  earliest  and 
most  liberal  attention  to  its  literary 
institutions.  .A.  foundation  for  a  com- 
mon school  system  in  this  Province 
has  been  laid  by  the  legislature,  which 
will,  I  believe,  at  no  distant  day 
exceed  in  efficiency  any  yet  estab- 
lished on  the  American  continent. 
And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intention  of  the  Government  is  earn- 
estly directed  to  make  permanent 
provision  for  the  support  of  colleges 
also,  that  they  may  be  rendered  effi- 
cient in  their  operations  and  acces- 
sible to  as  large  a  number  of  the 
enterprising  youth  of  our  country  as 
possible." 


It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Victoria 
that  Dr.  Ryerson  was  her  first  presi- 
dent. The  mightiest  educational 
force  is  in  the  contact  of  keen,  fresh 
young  minds  with  strong,  mature, 
cultured  minds.  Converse  with  great 
men  is  an  especial  privilege.  Dr. 
Ryerson  soon  gathered  about  him- 
some  of  the  choicest  young  minds  of 
the  country.  On  the  staff  were  three- 
strong  men  as  associates,  Hurlburt, 
VanNorman  and  Kingston.  Among 
his  earliest  students  were  Nelles, 
Ormiston,  Hodgins,  McDougall  and 
Springer,  each  one  afterwards  emi- 
nent in  his  country's  history.  In  his 
work  the  varied  culture  of  the  man- 
and  his  grand  mental  powers  were 
but  part  of  his  equipments  for  this 
work.  The  man  was  full  of  personal 
magnetism.  His-  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  his, students  appears  from 
the  following  words  of  Dr.  Ormiston  : 
"  In  the  autumn  of  1843  I  went  to 
Victoria  College  doubting  mucb 
whether  I  was  prepared  to  matriculate 
as  a  freshman.  Though  my  attain- 
ments in  some  of  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  examination  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  requirements,  I  knew 
in  other  subjects  I  was  sadly  deficient.. 
On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  while 
my  mind  was  burdened  with  the 
importance  of  the  step  I  had  taken,, 
and  by  no  means  free  from  anxiety 
about  the  issue,  Dr.  Ryerson,  at  that 
time  principal  of  the  college,  visited 
me  in  my  room.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  interview.  He  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  few  men  could  express- 
as  much  by  a  mere  hand-shake  as  he. 
It  was  a  welcome,  an  encouragement, 
an  inspiration,  and  an  earnest  of 
future  fellowship  and  friendship.  It 
lessened  the  timid  awe  I  naturally  felt 
toward  one  in  so  elevated  a  position. 
I  had  never  before  seen  a  principal 
of  a  college.  It  dissipated  all  boyish 
awkwardness  and  awakened  filial  con- 
fidence. He  spoke  of  Scotland,  my 
native  land,  and  of  her  noble  sons. 
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distinguished  in  every  branch  of 
philosophy  and  literature,  especially 
of  the  number,  the  diligence,  the 
frugality,  selfdenial  and  success  of 
her  college  students.  In  this  way  he 
soon  led  me  to  tell  him  of  my  parent- 
age, past  life  and  efforts,  present 
hopes  and  aspirations.  His  manner 
was  so  gracious  and  paternal,  his 
sympathy  so  quick  and  genuine,  his 
counsel  so  ready  and  cheering,  his 
assurances  so  grateful  and  inspiring 
that  not  only  was  my  heart  his  from 
that  hour,  but  my  future  career 
seemed  brighter  and  more  certain 
than  it  had  ever  appeared  before." 
Dr.  Ryerson  was  at  that  time  in  the 
prime  of  a  magnificent  manhood,  his 
mental  powers  vigorous  and  well 
disciplined,  his  attainments  in  litera- 
ture varied  and  extensive,  his  expe- 
rience extended  and  diversfied.  His 
fame  as  a  preacher  of  great  pathos  ■ 
and  power  widely  spread.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  earnest  and  efficient, 
eloquent  and  inspiring.  His  methods 
of  examination  furnished  the  very 
best  of  mental  discipline,"  fitted  alike 
to  cultivate  the  memory  and  strength- 
en the  judgment.  All  the  students  j 
revered  him,  but  the  best  of  the  class 
appreciated  him  most.  His  counsels 
were  faithful  and  judicious,  his  ad 
monitions  parental  and  discriminating, 
his  rebukes  seldom  administered  but 


scathingly  severe.  No  student  ever 
left  his  presence  without  resolving  to 
do  better,  to  aim  higher  and  live  in 
his  approval.  Dr.  Ryerson's  presi- 
dency extended  from  1841  to  1844. 
He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  McNab 
from  1 845  to  '49.  He  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Dr.  Nelles  from  1850 
to  1 88 7.  The  true  university  history 
of  Victoria  is  the  record  of  the  life 
work  of  Dr.  Nelles.  His  monu- 
ment is  the  life  and  success  of  500 
graduates  in  arts,  100  in  law,  80  in 
divinity  and  nearly  1,400  in  medi- 
cine— over  2,000  in  all.  But  time 
would  fail  me  to-day  to  describe  at 
full  length  the  history  of  those  thirty- 
seven  years  of  heroic  work.  The 
record  has  been  written  already, 
though  imperfectly.  I  must  be  satis- 
fied with  a  mere  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  fifty  years  now  closing. 
Students  matriculated  in  arts,  1,225; 
graduates  in  all  faculties,  2,433  5 
graduates  in  arts(  M.  A.,adeundem  and 
honorary,  32), 611.  I  thank  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  pres- 
ence with  us  to-day.  Very  few  now 
present  will  see  the  convocation  of 
1941.  What  numbers  will  then  repre- 
sent the  work  of  Victoria?  Who  can 
tell  ?  Bat  they  will  be  written  in  the 
educational  history  of  our  country, 
and  many  of  them  in  that  of  other 
lands. 


THE  SHADOWS   WE  CAST. 


EVERY  one  of  us  casts  a  shadow. 
There  hangs  about  us  a  sort  of 
penumbra,  a  strange  indefinable  some- 
thing which  we  call  personal  influence, 
which  has  its  effect  on  every  other  life 
on  which  it  falls.  It  goes  with  us 
wherever  we  go  It  is  not  something 
we  can  have  when  we  want  to  have 
it  and  then  lay  aside  when  we  will,  as 
we  lay  aside  a  garment.     It  is  some- 


thing that  always  pours  out  from  our 
life,  like  light  from  a  lamp,  like  heat 
from  flame,  like  perfume  from  a  flower. 
The  ministry  of  personal  influence 
is  something  very  wonderful.  With- 
out being  conscious  of  it  we  are  always 
impressing  others  by  this  strange 
power  that  goes  out  from  us.  Others 
watch  us  and  their  actions  are  modi- 
fied by  ours.     Many  a  life  has  been 
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started  on  a  career  of  beauty  and  bless- 
ing by  the  influence  of  a  noble  act. 
The  disciples  saw  their  Master  praying 
and  were  so  impressed  by  His  earnest- 
ness or  by  the  radiancy  they  saw  on 
His  face,  as  He  communed  with  His 
Father,  that  when  He  joined  them 
again  they  asked  Him  to  teach  them 
how  to  pray.  Every  true  soul  is  impress- 
ed continually  by  the  glimpses  it  has 
of  loveliness,  of  holiness  or  of  nobleness 
in  others.  One  kind  deed  often  in- 
spires many  kindnesses.  Here  is  a 
story  from  a  newspaper  of  the  other 
day  which  illustrates  this.  A  little 
newsboy  entered  a  car  on  an  elevated 
railway,  and  slipping  into  a  seat  was 
soon  asleep.  Presently  two  young 
ladies  came  in  and  took  seats  opposite 
to  him.  The  child's  feet  were  bare, 
his  clothes  were  ragged  and  his  face 
was  pinchedand  drawn,  showing  marks 
of  hunger  and  suffering.  The  young 
ladies  noticed  him  and  seeing  that  his 
cheek  rested  against  the  hard  window- 
sill,  one  of  them  arose  and  quietly 
raising  his  head  slipped  her  muflf  under 
it  for  a  pillow. 

The  kind  act  was  observed  and  now 
mark  its  influence.  An  old  gentleman 
in  the  next  seat,  without  a  word,  held 
out  a  silver  quarter  to  the  young  lady, 
nodding  toward  the  boy.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  took  it,  and 
as  she  did  so  another  man  handed  her 
a  dime,  a  woman  across  the  aisle  held 
out  some  pennies,  and  almost  before 
the  young  woman  realized  what  she 
was  doing  she  was  taking  a  collection, 
every  one  in  the  car  passing  her  some- 
thing for  the  poor  boy.  Thus  from 
the  young  woman's  one  gentle  little 
act  there  had  gone  out  a  wave  of  in- 
fluence touching  the  hearts  of  two 
score  of  people  and  leading  each  of 
them  to  do  something. 

Common  life  is  full  of  just  such 
illustrations  of  the  influence  of  kindly 
deeds.  Every  good  life  leaves  in  this 
world  a  twofold  ministry,  that  of  the 
things  it  does  directly  to  bless  others. 


and  that  of  the  silent  influence  it 
exerts,  through  which  others  are  made 
better,  or  inspired  to  do  like  good 
things- 
Influence  is  something,  too,  which 
even  death  does  not  end.  When 
earthly  life  closes  a  good  man's  work 
ceases.  He  is  missed  in  the  places 
where  his  familiar  presence  has  brought 
benedictions.  No  more  are  his  words 
heard  by  those  who  ofttimes  have 
been  cheered  or  comforted  by  them. 
No  more  do  his  benefactions  find  their 
way  to  homes  of  need  where  so  many 
times  they  have  brought  relief.  No 
more  does  his  gentle  friendship  min- 
ister strength  or  hope  or  courage  to 
hearts  that  have  learned  to  love  him. 
The  death  of  a  good  man  in  the  midst 
of  his  usefulness  cuts  off  a  blessed 
ministry  of  helpfulness  in  the  circle  in 
which  he  has  dwelt.  But  his  influence 
continues.     Longfellow  writes : 

"  Alike  are  life  and  death 

When  life  in  death  survives, 
And  the  uninterrupted  breath 
Inspires  a  thousand  lives. 

"  Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 
For  ages  would  its  light, 
Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

"  So  when  a  great  man  dies 
For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men." 

The  influence  which  our  dead  have 
over  us  is  ofttimes  very  great.  We 
think  we  have  lost  them  when  we  see 
their  faces  no  more,  nor  hear  their 
voices,  nor  receive  the  accustomed 
kindnesses  at  their  hands.  But  in 
many  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  what 
our  loved  ones  do  for  us  after  they  are 
gone  is  quite  as  important  as  what 
they  could  have  done  for  us  had  they 
stayed  with  us.  The  memory  of 
beautiful  lives  is  a  benediction  soften- 
ed and  made  more  rich  and  impressive 
by  the  sorrow  which  their  depar- 
ture caused.  The  influence  of  such 
sacred  memories  is  in  a  certain  sense 
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more  tender  than  that  of  Ufe  itself. 
Death  transfigures  our  loved  one,  as  it 
were,  sweeping  away  the  faults  and 
blemishes  of  the  mortal  life  and  leav- 
ing us  an  abiding  vision  in  which  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  pure  and  gentle 
and  true  in  him  remains  to  us.  We 
often  lose  friends  in  the  competitions 
and  strifes  of  earthly  life,  whom  we 
would  have  kept  for  ever  had  death 
taken  them  away  in  the  earlier  days 
when  love  was  strong.  Often  is  it 
true,  as  Cardinal  Newman  writes : 
"  He  lives  to  us  who  dies ;  he  is  but  lost 
who  lives."  Thus  even  death  does 
not  quench  the  influence  of  a  good 
life.  It  continues  to  bless  others  long 
after  the  life  has  passed  from  earth. 

"  They  never  quite  leave  us,  our  friends  who 
have  passed 
Through  the  shadows   of  death  to  the 
sunlight  above  ; 
A  thousand  sweet    memories  are  holding 
them    fast 
To  the  places  they  blessed  withtheirpres- 
ence  and  love. 

"  The  work  which  they  left  and  the  books 
which  they  read, 
Speak  mutely,   though  still  with  an  elo- 
quence rare  ; 
And  the  songs  that  they  sung,  and  dear 
words  that  they  said, 
Yet  linger  and  sigh  on  the  desolate  air. 

"  And  oft  when  alone,  and  oft  in  the  throng. 
Or  when  evil  allures  us,  or  sin  draweth 
nigh, 
A  whisper  comes  gently,  '  Nay  do  not  the 
wrong.' 
And  we  feel  that  our  weakness  is  pitied 
on  high." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  all 
nfluence  is  good.  Kvil  deeds  also 
have  influence.  Bad  men  live  too  after 
they  are  gone.  Cried  a  dying  man 
whose  life  had  been  full  of  harm  to 
others  :  "  Gather  up  my  influence  and 
bury  it  with  me  in  my  grave."  But 
the  frantic,  remorseless  wish  was  in 
vain.  The  man  went  out  of  the  world, 
but  his  influence  stayed  behind  him, 
its  poison  to  work  for  ages  in  the  lives 
of  others. 


We  need  therefore  to  guard  our  in- 
fluence with  most  conscientious  care. 
It  is  a  crime  to  fling  into  the  street  an 
infected  garment  which  may  carry  con- 
tagion to  men's  homes.  It  is  a  worse 
crime  to  send  out  a  printed  page  bear- 
ing words  infected  with  the  virus  of 
moral  death.  The  men  who  prepare 
and  publish  the  vile  literature  which  to- 
day goes  everywhere,  polluting  and  de- 
filing innocent  lives,  will  have  a  fearful 
account  to  render  when  they  stand  at 
God's  bar  to  meet  their  influence.  If 
we  would  make  our  lives  worthy  of 
God  and  a  blessing  to  the  world,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  nothing  we  do  shall 
influence  others  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  evil. 

In  the  early  days  of  American  art 
there  went  from  this  country  to  Lon- 
don a  young  artist  of  genius  and  of  a 
pure  heart.  He  was  poor,  but  had  an 
inspiration  for  noble  living  as  well  as 
fine  painting.  Among  his  pictures 
was  one  that  in  itself  was  pure 
but  that  by  a  sensuous  mind  might 
possibly  be  interpreted  in  an  evil  way. 
A  lover  of  art  saw  this  picture  and 
purchased  it.  But  when  it  was  gone 
the  young  artist  began  to  think  of  its 
possible  hurtful  influence  over  the 
weak,  and  his  conscience  troubled  him. 
He  went  to  his  patron  and  said  :  "  I 
have  come  to  buy  back  my  picture." 
The  purchaser  could  not  understand 
him.  "  Didn't  I  pay  you  enough  for 
it?  Do  you  need  money?"  he  asked. 
"  I  am  poor,"  replied  the  artist,"  "  but 
my  art  is  my  life.  Its  mission  must 
be  good.  The  influence  of  that  pic- 
ture may  possibly  be  harmful.  I  can- 
not be  happy  with  it  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world.     It  must  be  withdrawn." 

We  should  keep  watch  over  our 
words  and  deeds  not  only  in  their  in- 
tent and  purpose,  but  also  in  their 
possible  influence  over  others.  There 
may  be  liberties  which  in  us  lead  to  no 
danger,  but  which  to  others  with  less 
stable  character  and  less  helpful  en- 
vironments would  be  full  of  peril.     It 
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is  part  of  our  duty  to  think  of  these 
weaker  ones  and  of  the  influence  of 
our  example  upon  them.  We  may 
not  do  anything  in  our  strength  and 
security  which  might  possibly  harm 
others.  We  must  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice our  hberty  if  by  its  exercise  we 
endanger  another's  soul.  This  is  the 
tcachii.g  of  St.  Paul  in  the  words  :  "  It 
is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
wine,  nor  to  do  anything  whereby  thy 
brother   stumbleth  ;  "   and    "  If  meat 


maketh  my  brother  too  offend,  I  will 
eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  1  make  my  brother  to  off'end." 

How  can  we  make  sure  of  an  in- 
fluence that  shall  be  only  a  benedic- 
tion ?  There  is  no  way  but  by  mak- 
ing our  life  pure  and  good.  Just  in 
the  measure  that  we  are  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  have  the  love  of 
Christ  m  us,  shall  our  influence  be  holy 
and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  —  West- 
minster Teacher. 


EFFECTS    OB    SOCIALISTIC    LEGISL.\TION. 


RT.     HON.    JOSEPH    CEIAMBERLAIN. 


IT  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  by  statistics, 
but  it  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  :  Mr.  Giffen,  our  most  em- 
inent living  statistician,  made  a  careful 
enquiry  some  time  ago  into  the  rate 
of  wages  at  diff"erent  periods,  and  he 
found  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  they 
had  advanced  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
In  the  same  time  the  hours  of 
labour  have  been  reduced  on  an  aver- 
age by  20  per  cent.  In  very  few 
trades  do  they  now  ever  exceed  ten 
hours,  while  in  the  majority  they  aver- 
age nine  hours,  and  in  many  they  have 
been  reduced  to  eight.  The  means 
for  an  innocent  and  profitable  use  of 
the  leisure  which  has  thus  been  affjrd- 
ed  have  been  supplied  by  the  action  of 
the  municipal  and  local  authorities. 
Not  only  have  the  wages  improved, 
but  the  cost  of  living  has  diminished. 
Bread  is  20  per  cent,  cheaper  on  the 
average ;  sugar  is  60  to  70  per  cent, 
cheaper;  tea,  75  per  cent,  cheaper; 
clothing,  50  per  cent,  cheaper.  The 
cost  of  fuel,  as  represented  by  coal, 
has  been  diminished  by  one-half. 
Light,  in  the  shape  of  gas  or  petroleum, 
is  infinitely  better  and  very  much 
cheaper  than  in  the  time  when  tallow 
rushlights  were  the  only  illumination 
2 


within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Loco- 
motion has  become  easy  and  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  while  the  post 
age  of  letters,  which  averaged  a  shilling 
a  piece,  is  now  reduced  to  a  uniform 
penny,  or,  in  the  case  of  postcards,  to 
o-ne  half-penny  for  each  communica- 
tion. Only  one  article  of  commerce 
of  great  importance  has  increased  in 
price,  and  that  is  meat  in  the  shape 
of  mutton  and  beef.  Fifty  years  ago,, 
however,  mutton  and  beef  did  not 
enter  into  the  ordinary  consumption 
of  the  working  classes  ;  and  if  they 
tasted  meat  at  all  it  was  only  in  the 
shape  of  bacon.  House  rent  has  also 
risen,  and  in  the  course  of  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking  it  has  probably 
doubled.  But  house  rent  is  a  test  of 
prosperity ;  and  it  is  just  because 
the  working  classes  can  afford  to  give 
themselves  better  accommodation  that 
we  find  this  great  increase  in  the  rate 
of  house  rent.  On  the  whole,  it  nuy 
truly  be  said  that  not  only  have  the 
working  classes  more  to  spend,  but 
that  they  are  able  to  get  more  for  the 
money  which  triey  do  spend.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  extraordinary  increase 
which  has  taken  |)lace  in  the  consuni]) 
tion  of  the  chief  articles  of  food. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  consumption  of 
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sugar  is  four  times  per  head  as  much 
as  it  was  fifty  years  ago ;  tea,  three 
and  a  half  times  as  much  \  rice,  sixteen 
times  ;  eggs,  six  times  ;  and  tobacco, 
twice  as  much.  And  lastly  in  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  of  the  better  food 
and  living  and  of  the  better  house 
accommodation,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  improved  sanitary  conditions, 
the  death-rate  has  diminished,  the 
health  of  the  country  has  improved, 
and  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  differ- 
ent age  periods  is  now  from  two  to 
four  years  better  than  it  was.  In  the 
same  fifty  years  the  habit  of  thrift  has 
been  considerably  developed.  The 
working  classes  have  had  more  money, 
and  they  have  found  it  possible  and 
advantageous  to  reserve  a  portion  of 
their  income  as  a  provision  against 
sickness  and  old  age.  During  the 
half  century  the  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  have  multiplied  tenfold,  and 
the  amount  of  funds  which  have  been 
placed  there  for  security  has  increased 


from  thirteen  millions  sterling  to  con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  millions.  In 
addition  there  are  co-operative  socie- 
ties with  a  million  of  members  and 
fourteen  millions  of  capital  ;  building 
societies  with  fifty  millions  of  liabili- 
ties ;  and  friendly  societies  almost  in- 
numerable. With  regard  to  the  last, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  returns, 
but  in  1880  the  Registrar  reported 
that  he  had  received  returns  from  12,- 
687  societies,  with  4,800,000  members 
and  ^13,000,000  invested  funds.  It 
is  probable  that  the  total  figures  are 
at  least  double  those  shown  by  these 
imperfect  returns.  An  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  and  figures  here 
set  forth  must  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  period  under  review, 
and  that  this  improvement  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  intervention  of  the 
state  and  to  what  is  called  socialistic 
legislation. — North  American  Reineiu. 


ELEMENTARY  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE. 


BIBLE  knowledge  is  a  term  of  wide 
meaning.  It  includes  an  under- 
standing of  the  Book  as  a  book,  of 
its  historic  facts  as  facts,  and  of  its 
practical  teachings  as  teachings.  The 
simple  study  of  the  text  as  it  stands 
does  not  give  to  the  ordinary  pupil, 
nor  yet  to  the  advanced  critical 
student,  all  that  is  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  that  text.  It 
is  needful  to  know  more  than  the 
text,  in  order  to  know  the  text.  Un- 
less a  person  knows  what  this  Book 
is,  and  what  is  claimed  for  it,  and  who 
it  is  who  is  speaking  in  any  given 
portion  of  it,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances and  in  what  age  of  the  world 
the  words  were  spoken,  the  words 
read  are  quite  likely  to  be  misappre- 


hended in  their  true  force  and  appli- 
cation. 

A  great  deal  is  said,  and  rightly  so, 
of  the  wonderful  progress  making  in 
Bible  knowledge  in  these  days  of 
Bible  study.  But  while  it  is  probably 
true  that  there  was  never  before  so 
much  of  popular  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  the  historic  frame- 
work of  the  Bible,  and  of  its  higher 
spiritual  teachings,  it  is  also  true  that 
there  is  still  a  great  lack,  in  the  com 
munity  at  large,  in  elementary  know- 
ledge concerning  facts  that  are  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  and  a  right 
use  of  the  Bible  knowledge  acquired. 
Whether  the  state  of  things  so  far  is 
better  or  worse  than  a  generation  ago, 
is  a  question  of  less  importance  than 
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how  to  meet  and  supply  the  existing 
lack. 

A  startling  illustration  of  this  lack 
was  recently  given  by  a  Christian 
teacher  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  He 
is  both  a  Sunday-school  worker  and 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  He 
desired  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
average  Sunday-school  pupil  in  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  story  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  this  end  he  took  fifty 
scholars  from  the  public  school  under 
his  charge,  and,  without  previous  an- 
nouncement, asked  them  to  write  out 
an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  do 
you  know  about  Jesus  Christ?" 
They  understood  that  this  was  a  call 
for  surface  facts  in  the  life -story  of 
the  subject  of  the  question,  as  would 
be  appropriate  were  the  question 
asked,  "  What  do  you  know  about 
George  Washington  ?  ''  The  teacher 
knew  that  these  scholars  had  been  in 
the  Sunday-school  for  nearly  or  quite 
ten  years,  and  that  they  represented 
six  Christian  denominations.  They 
had  thirty  minutes  in  which  to  write 
out  their  answers.  The  result  was 
certainly  a  surprise  to  many  who 
were  informed  of  it,  if,  indeed,  it  was 
not  to  the  teacher  himself. 

About  three-fifths  of  these  pupils 
showed  a  lamentable  lack  of  know- 
ledge at  points  where  they  might  be 
supposed  to  be  well  informed.  The 
following  are  specimen  extracts  from 
some  thirty  ot  the  written  answers 
returned  : 

"  Jesus  was  the  father  of  Christ. 
He  was  borne  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  one." 

"  Before  Jesus  was  born  the  people 
did  not  know  of  any  God.' 

"  He  was  the  son  of  David,  an 
Israelite.  His  mother's  name  was 
Mary  Magdalene." 

"  He  was  the  son  of  Moses  and 
Mary." 

"  He  had  many  sons,  and  his 
mother's  name  was  Mary.     He  drove 


Adam  and  Eve  out  of  the  garden  of 
Eden." 

"  He  caused  the  world  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood,  and  commanded 
Noah  to  build  an  ark." 

"  Jesus  made  the  Ten  Command- 
ments on  a  mount,  while  preaching  a 
sermon  to  his  people." 

"  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Jeru- 
salem, preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen." 

"  He  had  very  few  advantages,  on 
account  of  the  Jews  being  down  on 
Christians." 

"  He  was  captured  while  eating 
with  some  people,  and  was  led  be- 
tween two  thieves,  bearing  his  own 
cross,  to  the  place  where  he  was 
crucified." 

"  He  had  been  on  the  cross  three 
days  when  he  was  taken  down.'' 

"  They  buried  him  in  a  potter's 
field,  purchased  by  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples." 

"  After  his  death  he  arose  from  the 
dead,  and  lived  on  the  earth  for 
forty-five  years." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pupils  giving  these  answers  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
family,  the  Christian  Sunday-school, 
and  the  Christian  pulpit ;  therefore 
the  blame  of  the  existing  lack  must 
be  shared  by  all  three  of  these  agen- 
cies, instead  of  being  shufiled  off  on  to 
any  one  of  them  by  itself.  It  is  also 
a  noteworthy  fact,  reported  by  the 
teacher  — himself  a  Protestant  — that 
the  best  answers  to  the  question  came 
from  Roman  Catholic  pupils.  It  will 
be  admitted  by  Christians  generally, 
that  the  lack  of  elementary  Bible 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Protestant 
children  mdicated  in  this  examination 
is  a  cause  for  profound  regret ;  but 
just  where  the  trouble  is,  and  how  it 
can  be  met,  is  a  question  that  would 
not  be  answered  alike  by  all. 

Of  course,  this  ignorance  of  ele- 
mentary   knowledge    is  not  confined 
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to  the  realm  of  Bible  study.  Profes- 
sors in  our  principal  American  col- 
leges could  match  this  series  of 
answers  from  the  examination  papers 
of  students  in  almost  any  line  of  his- 
tory, ancient  or  modern.  Nor  is  the 
confusion  of  facts  in  the  minds  of 
these  pupils  more  remarkable  than 
that  which  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
many  a  lay  or  clerical  Bible  student 
in  the  discussion  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  writer  of  this  paragraph 
heard  one  of  the  more  prominent  lay 
teachers  of  the  Bible  in  the  United 
States,  of  a  few  years  ago,  cite  the 
words  of  Satan  as  a  proof  text  in  sup- 
port of  a  truth  he  was  emphasizing. 
And  many  a  clergyman  uses,  in  his 
sermons,   the   words    of  one    of   the 


friends  of  Job  as  though  they  were  of 
equal  weight  with  those  of  one  of  the 
Apostles. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  all  that  is 
being  done  in  the  way  of  home  in- 
struction, of  Sunday-school  teaching, 
and  of  pulpit  preaching,  there  is  still 
a  sad  lack  of  elementary  Bible  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  many  American 
children  who  are  sharers  in  all  that  is 
secured  through  these  three  agencies 
combined.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
no  series  of  Inductive  Bible  studies, 
or  of  lessons  according  to  the  Church 
Year,  or  of  topical  treatments  of 
duties  or  doctrines,  would  be  suffici- 
ent to  meet  the  case.  Just  what  is 
needful  is  worth  thinking  about. — 
The  Sunday  School  Times. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 


THE  title  of  the  address  which  I 
am  privileged  to  deliver  this 
evening  has  been  advisedly  chosen, 
in  order  to  mark  the  contrast  between 
the  teaching  of  what  is  commonly 
called  sciefice  and  the  teaching  of 
scientific  method :  it  is,  I  think,  to  the 
failure  to  discriminate  between  these 
that  the  delay  of  which  we  so  bitterly 
complain  in  introducing  experimental 
studies  into  schools  generally  is  large- 
ly attributable. 

For  years  past  the  educational 
world  has  been  witness  of  conflicts 
innumerable  ;  its  time-honoured  and 
most  cherished  dogmas  and  practices 
have  been  subjected  to  severely  search- 
ing criticism,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  have  oftentimes  emerged 
from  the  battle  in  a  terribly  mangled 
condition  ;  nevertheless  they  have 
hitherto  manifested  a  marvellous  re- 
cuperative power.  Modern  subjects, 
especially  experimental  science,  have 
as  yet  barely  obtained  a  foothold  in 


our  schools,  and  their  educational 
effect  has  been  scarcely  appreciable — 
nay,  it  is  even  said,  and  probably  with 
too  much  of  truth,  that  the  results 
under  our  present — may  I  not  say — 
want  of  system,  are  inferior  to  those 
obtained  in  the  purely  classical  da\s 
of  yore,  when  the  scholars'  efforts 
were  less  subdivided — when  fewer 
subjects  claimed  their  attention.  The 
net  upshot  of  discussion  simply  has 
been  that  we  are  intensely  dissatisfied 
with  our  present  position,  and  that 
we  realize  that  some  change  has  to  be 
made.  What  that  change  is,  we  are 
not  yet  agreed.  This,  after  all,  is  a 
very  healthy  state  to  be  in,  and  one 
which  necessarily  must  precede  the 
construction  of  a  satisiactory  pro- 
gramme ot  studies  suited  to  the  vastly 
changed  conditions  under  which  the 
work  of  the  world  has  been  carried  on 
since  those  two  potent  agents,  steam 
and  electricity,  have  assumed  sway. 
In  setting  our  house  in  order,  one 
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great  difficulty  arises  from  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  :  every  subject  in 
turn  asserts  its  soul-saving  power,  and 
puts  forth  its  claim  on  a  portion  of 
the  school  time ;  an  infinite  number 
of  suggestions  are  made — who  is  to 
arbitrate  in  so  difficult  a  case?  Cer- 
tainly, the  more  I  study  the  educa- 
tional problem,  the  more  I  realize  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  which  it  pre- 
sents :  we  are  not  all  cast  in  one  fixed 
mould,  and  cannot  all  be  made  alike; 
educational  rules  must  necessarily  be 
made  infinitely  elastic,  and  educa- 
tional success  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  elastic  administration  of  rules. 
But  are  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  so  difficult  a  mission 
in  any  way  specially  prepared  for  the 
campaign  ?  Suppose  at  a  largely  at- 
tended representative  meeting  of 
British  teachers  some  one  were  to 
discourse  in  most  eloquent  terms  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Chinese  language, 
and  were  to  affirm  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  possible  that  no  other 
language  offered  the  same  opportunity 
of  inculcating  lessons  of  the  highest 
import,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
Few,  if  any,  present  would  know  a 
word  of  the  language,  and  therefore, 
although  all  might  agree  that  they 
had  listened  to  a  most  learned  and 
interesting  discourse,  the  effect  would 
be  ephemeral,  and  the  advice  given 
would  be  wholly  disregarded  by  the 
majority.  Never  having  had  occasion 
to  study  the  language,  they  probably 
■would  mentally  set  down  the  lecturer 
as  a  doctrinaire — as  a  member  of  that 
troublesome  and  objectionable  class, 
the  enthusiasts,  who  are  always  inter- 
fering with  other  people's  business 
and  trying  to  lead  them  to  mend  their 
ways.  Some  few  might  think  it 
politic  to  include  Chinese  in  their 
school  programme.  These  would 
either  purchase  a  "  Reader,"  and  en- 
deavour to  master  the  subject  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  impress  a  smatter- 
mg  of  information  on  a  limite'd  num- 


ber of  pupils  in  perhaps  the  higher 
forms  in  their  schools  ;  or  would  en- 
gage a  young  fellow  fresh  from  the 
University  as  teacher,  who  had  little 
more  than  mastered  the  principles 
of  the  Chinese  alphabet,  but  was 
considered  capable  of  anything  be- 
cause he  had  taken  a  good  degree.  I 
very  much  fear  that  the  treatment 
which  I  picture  as  accorded  to  my 
hypothetical  subject,  Chinese,  is  very 
much  the  kind  of  treatment  meted 
out  to  experimental  science  in  most 
schools.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
has  been  included  in  the  programme 
because  it  has  become  fashionable 
and  is  a  subject  in  which  public  ex- 
aminations are  held,  more  or  less 
under  compulsion,  and  without  real 
belief  in  its  worth  of  efficacy  as  an 
educational  instrument.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  results 
have  been  so  unsatisfactory. 

Two  causes  appear  to  me  to  operate 
in  retarding  educational  progress.  In 
the  first  place,  our  schools,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  are  controlled 
by  our  ancient  Universities,  and  these, 
I  think,  are  not  improperly  described 
as,  in  the  main,  classical  trades-unions. 
The  majority  of  those  who  pass 
through  their  courses  are  required 
only  to  devote  their  attention  to 
purely  literary  studies,  and,  unless  by 
accident,  they  acquire  no  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  natural  science  ; 
consequently,  having  no  understand- 
ing of,  they  exhib't  no  sympathy  with, 
its  aims  and  objects.  It  is  a  strange 
fact  that  so  limited  and  non-natural  a 
course  of  training  should  alone  be 
spoken  of  conventionally  as  "culture," 
and  that  it  should  count  as  no  sin  to 
be  blind  to  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world  of  nature  around  us,  and  to 
have  no  appreciation  or  understand- 
ing of  the  changes  which  constitute 
life — no  knowledge  of  the  composition 
and  characters  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  dwell.  As  the 
entire  body  of  teachers  in  the  more 
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important  of  our  schools  are  Univers- 
ity men,  and  the  examples  which  such 
schools  set  permeate  into  and  pervade 
schools  generally,  the  result  of  the 
introspective  system  of  training  fol- 
lowed at  our  Universities  is  disastrous. 
That  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the 
present  University  system  on  schol- 
astic opinion  and  practice  would  be 
far-reaching,  has  been  clearly  realized. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  may  again  cite  re- 
marks made"  by  the  present  head- 
master of  Rugby,  formerly  headmaster 
of  Clifton  College,  which  I  quoted  in 
my  address  to  the  Chemical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen 
in  1885  :  they  were  made  at  a  meet- 
ing of  Convocation  at  Oxford  a  few 
months  previously.  Dr.  Percival 
said  : — "  If,  twenty  years  ago,  this 
University  had  said,  from  this  time 
forward  the  element  of  natural  science 
shall  take  their  place  in  Responsions, 
side  by  side  with  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  shall  be  equally 
obligatory,  you  would  long  ago  have 
effected  a  revolution  in  school  educa- 
tion." Reading  between  the  lines,  I 
imagine  that  Dr.  Percival  would  imply 
that  such  action  of  the  University 
would  have  led  schools  generally  to 
pay  attention  to  natural  science,  just 
as  they  do  to  mathematics,  and  that 
the  general  public  would  thereby  also 
have  been  led  to  appreciate  such 
studies.  Charles  Kingsley  gave  utter- 
ance to  similar  thoughts  when  he 
said  : — "  I  sometimes  dream  of  a  day 
when  it  will  be  considered  necessary 
that  every  candidate  for  ordination 
should  be  required  to  have  passed 
creditably  in  at  least  one  branch  of 
physical  science,  if  it  be  only  to  teach 
him  the  method  of  soud  scientific 
thought."  Evidently  Kingsley  was 
of  opinion  that  the  teaching  in  his 
day  was  not  always  conducive  to 
habits  of  "  sound  scientific  thought  "  ; 
has  it  been  much  improved  in  the 
interval?  There  are  few  who  cannot 
realize    what  would  be  the   effect  of 


neglecting  to  teach  the  elements  of 
mathematics  ;  Dr.  Percival's  advice 
that  the  elements  of  natural  science 
should  be  made  equally  obligatory  is 
therefore  pregnant  with  meaning.  All 
can  imagine  what  difficulty  would  be 
cr.eated  at  Cambridge,  for  example,  if 
those  who  went  up  wishing  to  study 
mathematics  had  no  acquaintance 
with  even  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  ;  but  such  is  the  position, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  natural  science 
in  schools,  in  which  those  of  us  find 
ourselves  who  are  called  on  to  teach 
science  in  colleges  and  at  the  Univer- 
sities ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  higher  branches  of  a  subject  is 
wasted  in  teaching  elementary  princi- 
ples, more  often  than  not  to  unwilling 
minds  unprepared  to  assimilate  know- 
ledge involving  studies  of  an  entirely 
novel  character. 

But,  beyond  the  difficulties  created 
by  the  low  standard  of  scholastic  and 
public  opinion  as  regards  natural 
science,  there  is  a  second  retarding 
cause  in  operation,  for  the  existence 
of  which  we  teachers  of  natural 
science  are  in  a  great  measure  re- 
sponsible, and  which  it  behoves  us  to 
remove.  I  refer  to  the  absence  of 
any  proper  distinction  between  the 
teaching  of  what  is  commonly  called 
science,  i.  c,  facts  pertaining  to  science^ 
and  the  teaching  of  scientific  method. 
The  dates  at  which  our  various  kings 
reigned,  the  battles  they  fought,  and 
the  names  of  their  wives,  are  facts 
pertaining  to  history,  and  it  is  not  so 
very  long  since  such  facts  alone  were 
taught  as  history  ;  nowadays,  such 
facts  are  but  incidentals  in  a  rational 
course  of  historical  study,  and  it  is 
clearly  realized  that  the  great  object 
is  to  inculcate  the  use  of  such  facts — 
the  moral  lessons  which  they  convey. 
"  And  if  I  can  have  convinced  you 
that  well-doing  and  ill-doing  are  re- 
warded and  punished  in  this  world, 
as    well'  as  in  the  world   to  come,  I 
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shall  have  done  you  more  good  than 
if  I  had  crammed  your  minds  with 
many  dates  and  facts  from  modern 
history ''  (conclusion  of  Kingsley's 
lectures  on  America  at  Cambridge  in 
1862),  are  words  which  aptly  convey 
an  idea  of  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
gained  in  teaching  history,  and  by 
which  the  methods  of  teaching  it  are 
being  moulded.  In  like  manner,  to 
inculcate  scientific  habits  of  mind — to 
teach  scientific  method, — we  must 
teach  the  use  of  the  facts  pertaining 
to  science,  not  the  mere  facts.  Again, 
in  teaching  history  in  schools,  we 
recognize  that  the  subject  must  be 
broadly  handled,  and  attention  di- 
rected to  the  salient  points  which  are 
of  general  application  to  human  con- 
duct ;  the  study  of  minutiae  is  left  to 
the  professed  historian.  But  the  very 
reverse  of  this  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed, as  a  rule,  in  teaching  natural 
science  in  schools.  At  various  times 
during  recent  years — at  the  Educa- 
tional Conference  held  at  the  Health 
Exhibiiion  in  1884,  and  at  the  British 
Association  meeting  in  1885 — I  have 
protested  against  the  prevailing  system 
of  teaching  chemistry,  etc.,  to  boys 
and  girls  at  school  as  though  the 
object  were  to  train  them  all  to  be 
chemists  ;  and  I  have  also  protested 
against  the  undue  influence  exercised 
by  the  specialist — an  influence  which 
he  has  acquired  in  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  the  head  of  the  school 
to  criticize  and  control  his  work.  I 
refer  here  as  much  to  the  examiner 
as  to  the  teacher  ;  indeed,  more.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  our  duty  to  re- 
gard all  questions  relating  to  school 
education  from  a  general  point  of 
view — to  consider  what  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
scholar  ;  and  in  allowing  the  specialist 
access  to  the  school,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  subject  treated 
of  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  scholars  col- 
lectively.     It  is  onlv  in  the    case  of 


technical  classes  that  supreme  control 
can  be  vested  in  the  specialist. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  usefully  criticize  the  educa- 
tional work  which  is  being  done,  and 
the  proposals  brouglit  forward,  it  is 
essential  to  arrive  at  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  objects  to  be  achieved. 
Much  of  the  work  in  a  school  is  done 
with  the  object  of  cultivating  certain 
arts — mechanical  arts,  we  may  almost 
call  them  :  the  art  of  reading,  the  art 
of  writing,  and  the  art  of  working 
elementary  matliematical  problems 
until  the  operations  involved  are 
efficiently  performed  in  an  automatic 
manner.  An  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  these  arts  having  once  been 
gained,  all  later  studies  may  be  said 
to  originate  naturally  in  them — both 
those  which  lead  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  those  which  have  for 
their  ultimate  object  the  development 
and  training  of  mental  faculties.  The 
character  and  extent  of  these  later 
studies  is  subject  to  great  variation 
according  as  individual  requirements, 
opportunities,  and  mental  peculiarities 
vary,  but  the  variation  is  not  usually 
permitted  to  take  place  until  a  some- 
what late  period  in  the  school  career. 
We  recognize,  in  fact,  that  in  the 
case  of  every  individual  the  endeavour 
must  at  least  be  made  to  develop  the 
intellectual  faculties  coincidently  in 
several  directions.  The  question  at 
issue  at  the  present  moment,  I  take  it, 
is  the  number  of  main  lines  over 
which  we  can  and  are  called  on  to 
travel.  Hitherto  only  two  have  been 
generally  recognized  —  the  line  of 
literary  studies  and  the  line  of  mathe 
matical  studies  :  but  those  of  us  who 
advocate  the  claims  of  natural  science 
assert  that  there  is  a  third,  and  that 
this  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  work  of  the  world 
is  necessarily  carried  on  over  it.  We 
assert,  in  fact,  that  however  complete 
a  course  of  literary  and  mathematical 
studies  may  be  made,  it  is  impossible 
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by  attention  to  these  two  branches  of 
knowledge  to  educate  one  side  of  the 
human  mind — that  side  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  erecting  the 
edifice  of  natural  science,  and  in  ap- 
plying science  to  industry  :  the  use  of 
eyes  and  hands.  I  never  tire  of  quot- 
ing from  Kingsley's  lecture  to  the 
boys  at  Wellington  College  {Letters 
and  Memories  of  his  Life,  3rd  abridged 
edition,  p.  146  ;  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) ; 
it  puts  the  case  into  a  nutshell : — 

"  The  first  thing  for  a  boy  to  learn, 
after  obedience  and  morality,  is  a 
habit  of  observation — a  habit  of  using 
his  eyes.  It  matters  little  what  you 
use  them  on,  provided  you  do  use 
them.  They  say  knowledge  is  power, 
and  so  it  is.  But  only  the  knowledge 
which  you  get  by  observation.  Many 
a  man  is  very  learned  in  books,  and 
has  read  for  years  and  years,  and  yet 
he  is  useless.  He  knows  aboiit  all 
sorts  of  things,  but  he  can't  do  them. 
When  you  set  him  to  do  work,  he 
makes  a  mess  of  it.  He  is  what  you 
call  a  pedant,  because  he  has  not 
used  his  eyes  and  ears.  ,  .  . 
Now,  I  don't  mean  to  undervalue 
book  learning,  .  .  .  but  the 
great  use  of  a  public  school  education 
to  you  is,  not  so  much  to  teach  you 
things  as  to  teach  you  how  to  learn. 

.  .  .  And  what  does  the  art  of 
learning  consist  in  ?  First  and  fore- 
most in  the  art  of  observing.  That  is, 
the  boy  who  uses  his  eyes  best  on  his 
book  and  observes  the  words  and 
letters  of  his  lesson  most  accurately 
and  carefully ;  that  is  the  boy  who 
learns  his  lesson  best,  I  presume. 

Therefore,  I  say,  that  every- 
thing which  helps  a  boy's  powers  of 
observation  helps  his  power  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  nothing  helps  that  so  much  as 
the  study  of  the  world  about  you." 

Literary  and  mathematical  studies 
are  not  a  sufficient  preparation  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  for  the  work 
of  the  world — they  develop  introspec- 


tive habit  too  exclusively.  In  future, 
boys  and  girls  generally  must  not  be 
confined  to  desk  studies  ;  they  must 
not  only  learn  a  good  deal  about 
things,  they  must  also  be  taught  how 
to  do  things,  and  to  this  end  must 
learn  how  others  before  them  have 
done  things  by  actually  repeating — 
not  by  merely  reading  about — what 
others  have  done.  We  ask,  in  fact, 
that  the  use  of  eyes  and  hands  in  un- 
ravelling the  meaning  of  the  wondrous 
changes  which  are  going  on  around 
us  in  the  world  of  nature  shall  be 
taught  systematically  in  schools  gen- 
erally— that  is  to  say,  that  the  endeav- 
our shall  be  made  to  inculcate  the 
habits  of  observing  accurately,  of  ex- 
perimenting exactly,  of  observing  and 
experimenting  with  a  clearly  defined 
and  logical  purpose,  and  of  logical 
reasoning  from  observation  and  the 
results  of  experimental  inquiry. 
Scientific  habits  and  method  must  be 
universally  taught.  We  ask  to  be  at 
once  admitted  to  equal  rights  with 
the  three  R's — it  is  no  question  of  an 
alternative  subject.  This  cannot  be 
too  clearly  stated,  and  the  battle  must 
be  fought  out  on  this  issue  within  the 
next  few  years. 

The  importance  of  entering  on  the 
right  course  when  the  time  comes 
that  this  claim  is  admitted — as  it  in- 
evitably must  be  when  the  general 
public  and  those  who  direct  our  edu- 
cational system  realize  its  meaning — 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  use  of 
eyes  and  hands — scientific  method — 
cannot  be  taught  by  means  of  the 
blackboard  and  chalk,  or  even  by  ex- 
perimental lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions alone ;  individual  eyes  and 
hands  must  be  actually  and  persistent- 
ly practised,  and  from  the  very  earliest 
period  in  the  school  career.  Such 
studies  cannot  be  postponed  until  the 
technical  college  or  University  is 
reached  ;  the  faculties  which  can 
there  receive  their  highest  develop- 
ment must  not  have  been  allowed  to 
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atrophy  through  neglect  during  the 
years  spent  at  school.  This  is  a 
point  of  fundamental  importance. 
At  school  the  habit  is  acquired  of 
learning  lessons — of  learning  things 
from  books,  and  after  a  time  it  is  an 
easy  operation  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  fair 
mental  capacity,  given  the  necessary 
books,  to  learn  what  is  known  about 
a  particular  subject.  One  outcome 
of  this,  in  my  experience,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  more  capable 
student,  is  the  confusion  of  shadow 
with  substance.  "  Why  should  I 
trouble  to  make  all  these  experiments 
which  take  up  so  much  time,  which 
require  so  much  care,  and  which 
yield  a  result  so  small  in  proportion 
to  the  labour  expended,  when  I  can 
gain  the  information  by  reading  a 
page  or  so  in  such  and  such  a  text- 
book?" is  the  question  I  have  often 
known  put  by  highly  capable  students. 
They  fail  to  realize  the  object  in  view 
— that  they  are  studying  method  ; 
that  their  object  should  be  to  learn 
how  to  make  use  of  text-book  infor- 
mation by  studying  how  such  infor- 
mation has  been  gained  ;  and  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  time  when 
they  will  have  exhausted  the  informa- 
tion at  their  disposal,  and  are  unpro- 
vided with  a  text-book — when  they 
will  have  to  help  themselves.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  one  remedy  for  this 


acquired  disease  is  to  commence  ex- 
perimental studies  at  the  very  earliest 
possible  moment,  so  that  children 
may  from  the  outset  learn  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  their  own  efforts  ;  to 
extend  infantile  practice — for  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  infant  learns  much  by 
experimenting — and  the  Kindergarten 
system  into  the  school,  so  that  experi- 
menting and  observing  become  habits. 
The  vast  majority  of  young  children 
naturally  like  such  work,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  our  system  of  education 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  decay  of 
the  taste  with  advancing  years. 

No  doubt,  just  as  literary  excellence 
may  be  attained  through  the  agency 
of  one  or  other  of  several  languages, 
scientific  method  may  be  inculcated 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect that,  looking  at  the  problem 
from  various  points  of  view,  teachers 
will  ere  long  devise  courses  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  scholars  of  differ- 
ent types.  My  views  have  been  some- 
what fully  set  forth  in  the  Reports  to 
the  British  Association  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  present  methods  of 
teaching  chemistry  (B.A.  Report, 
1888,  1889,  1890),  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  superfluous  to  mention  that  the 
draft  schemes  which  I  have  prepared 
are  but  outlines  for  the  consideration 
of  the  competent  teacher. 
( To  be  continued.) 
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Oyster  Beds  Damaged  by  the 
Frost. — Since  the  disappearance  of 
the  frost  it  has  been  found  that  serious 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  severe 
weather  to  the  oyster  beds  at  Whit- 
stable,  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
two  companies  being  estimated  at 
j^ 1 5,000.  The  French  and  Dutch 
sorts  have  suffered   most,  and   these 


have  almost  all  been  killed  by  the 
effects  of  the  prolonged  frost. — The 
School  Newspaper. 


An  Old  Towx. — Near  Reading, 
the  Romano-British  town  of  Silchest- 
er  is  being  rapidly  unearthed.  Walls, 
gates,  streets,  baths,  and  private 
housesl'have  been  laid  bare  ;  pottery, 
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implements,  and  coins  galore  have 
been  collected.  Some  of  the  edge 
tools  are  still  fairly  keen.  On  one 
tile  there  is  the  impress  of  a  baby's 
foot,  on  another  the  distinct  outline 
of  a  sandal.  The  ornamental  iron 
work  and  pottery  show  that  the 
IberoCelts  (good  word  for  ancient 
Britons)  were  fairly  well  civilized. — 
The  School  Neiuspaper. 


Wheat  from  India. — The  Bom- 
bay papers  received  by  the  last  mail 
describe  the  extraordinary  export  of 
wheat  from  that  port  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  Times  of  India  says 
that  every  warehouse  near  the  docks 
and  every  available  piece  of  open 
ground  were  occupied  by  towering 
tiers  of  bags  filled  with  grain,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  ships  to  take  it  away  to 
other  ports,  where  abnormal  prices 
have  been  paid  for  it,  and  where  its 
arrival  is  eagerly  awaited.  In  1874 
the  total  shipments  of  wheat  from 
Bombay  were  33,071  tons,  while  in 
1886  the  figures  went  up  to  617,834 
tons,  this  being  the  largest  total  shipped 
up  to  the  present  year.  But  never 
since  1874,  the  year  when  the  wheat 
trade  practically  begun,  have  the  re- 
ceipts of  wheat  in  Bombay  been  so 
large,  or  nearly  so  large,  as  in  the 
first  four  months  of  the  current  year. 
They  reached  during  that  period  the 
enormous  total  of  198,097  tons,  as 
compared  with  97,420  in  the  corres- 
ponding four  months  of  the  previous 
year,  and  178,686  in  the  same  period 
of  1886.  Steamers  representing  a 
total  carrying  capacity  of  between 
350,000  and  400,000  tons  were  ex- 
pected to  load  in  Bombay  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  this  large  carrying  accommodation, 
it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  get  the 
bags,  or,  at  least,  those  that  are  not 
under  cover,  shipped  before  the  rains. 
The  receipts  continue  to  be  so  great 
that  as  fast  as  the   f^round   is  cleared 


of  one  consignment  it  is  occupied  by 
another.  The  real  cause  of  this  un- 
precedented trafific  is  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  French  wheat  crop, 
which  is  likely  to  be  about  25  per 
cent,  under  the  average.  The  traffic 
over  the  different  railway  systems  ter- 
minating in  Bombay  has  been  gigan- 
tic during  the  past  few  months.  As 
recently  as  1876  wheat  was  rotting  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  the  granary  of  India,  on 
account  of  want  of  transport  ;  but 
owing  to  the  railway  extensions  car- 
ried out  since  that  time — the  through 
route  to  Calcutta  being  one  of  the 
most  important — the  number  of  grow- 
ers has  increased  materially,  and  it  is 
now  worth  their  while  to  produce 
grain  extensively.  The  lines  have 
been  overcrowded  with  grain,  the 
receipts  in  Bombay  being  so  vast  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  finding  warehouse  accommodation 
for  the  hundreds  of  tons  which  are 
daily  brought  in  from  up  country. 
Indeed,  the  competition  for  accom- 
modation is  so  great  that  the  rentals 
have  gone  up  to  more  than  100  per 
cent,  beyond  the  ordinary  charges. 
The  price  of  labour  and  cost  of  cart- 
ing have  also  increased.  —  The  Free 
Press,  London. 


Wherethe  Days  Begin. — Things 
Teachers  Will  Refer  to  in  School. 
— Accorditig  to  the  way  in  which  the 
arrangement  is  now  carried  out,  the 
first  land  that  the  new  day  dawns 
upon  is  Easter  Island,  about  2S0 
miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Chili, 
South  America.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  2nd  of  July  breaks  here  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  ist  having  broken 
on  the  American  coast  to  the  east, 
and  the  two  days  run  alongside — the 
2nd  in  Easter  Island  and  places  west, 
the  1st  in  all  places  on  the  American 
Continent.  We  may,  therefore,  real- 
ize   this   idea — that    at   7:20  o'clock 
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any  morning  of  our  lives  in  Great 
Britain,  the  next  day  is  commencing 
in  the  world,  and  is  to  be  found  at 
this  little  island  in  the  Pacitic  Ocean, 
whence,  in  due.  course,  it  will  travel 
around  to  us.  Suppose  an  Islander 
sails  east  to  America,  what  is  the 
result?  He  will  find  that  they  keep 
the  day  there  under  a  different  date, 
and  he  will  have  to  reckon  one  day 
in  his  calendar  twice  over  to  put  him- 
self right  with  their  notions.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  American  crosses 
from  east  to  west,  this  wonderful 
magic  line  where  the  day  begins,  he 
will  find  the  dates  in  this  fresh  part 
of  the  world  are  one  in  advance  of  him, 
and  he  must  needs  strike  a  day  out  of 
his  calendar  to  keep  up  with  the 
times.  This  fact  was  curiously  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Magellan,  the 
Portuguese  captain,  who  sailed  around 
the  world  from  east  to  west  in  1522, 
and  having  crossed  the  magic  line  of 
the  "  day's  birth  "  in  his  wanderings, 
his  calendar  became,  of  course,  a  day 
in  arrear.  The  sailors  were  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  this,  and  finding, 
on  landing  at  home,  that  their  Sabbath 
was  falling  on  a  Monday,  they  accused 
one  another  of  tampering  with  the 
reckoning. — Chambers  Jojinml. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  we  are 
an  aggressive  nation — that  with  all 
our  mild-mannered  appearance  and 
profession  of  pacific  purpose,  we  are 
perpetually  forcing  our  way  onwards, 
and  take  every  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing new  foreign  possessions.  This,  to 
a  certain  extent^  may  be  true,  and  if 
we  look  at  the  wonderful  growth  of 


our  colonial  dependencies  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  scarcely  strange  such  a 
statement  should  be  made.  Taking 
Mr.  Scott  Keltie,  in  his  interesting 
introduction  to  the  "  Colonial  Year 
Book,"  as  our  guide,  we  find  that, 
whereas  some  three  hundred  years 
ago  we  had  little  beyond  the  tight 
little  island  called  home,  we  possess 
now  an  area  of  over  1 1,000,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population,  including 
feudatories,  of  something  like  380,- 
000,000 — one-fifth  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  one-fourth  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  venture  to  think 
that  few  people,  beyond  those  who 
have  specially  studied  the  subject, 
had  any  idea  that  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  this  country  were  so  vast. 
Doubtless,  our  sea-faring  inclinations, 
inherited  from  our  ancestors  who 
came  from  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser, 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
result,  but  scarcely  to  the  extent  that 
at  first  might  be  imagined.  The 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and  even 
the  French,  as  Mr.  Keltie  points  out, 
were  in  the  field  long  before  England. 
Spain  had  a  settlement  in  Dominica 
as  early  as  1493,  and  Vasco  de  Gama 
reached  India  round  Africa  in  1498. 
Practically  it  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  that  England  began  to 
any  noticeable  extent  to  assert  her 
colonizing  influence  abroad,  but  since 
then  she  has  gone  on  extending  her 
dominion  with  gigantic  strides,  until 
at  the  present  time  it  is  almost  dis- 
quieting to  think  of  her  outside  obli- 
gations and  of  the  numerous  peoples 
for  whose  conduct  and  protection  she 
renders  herself  liable. —  The  Publish- 
ei-s'  Circular. 


Talkers    are    no    go?d    doers. —  Richard  I   Cease  to  lament  for  thnt  thou  canst  not  he'p, 

III^'^'Z-  .    And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st, 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  j   ^j^^  j^  ,,^^  ,^^,^^^  ^„,,  1,,^^^^^  of  all  good. 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 

heaven.  —2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7.  —T-lUo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  I. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Mental  and  Physical  Work. — 
The  late  Professor  Nussbaum,  the 
celebrated  Munich  doctor,  wrote  just 
before  his  death  an  article  in  the 
Tcigliche  Rundschau  on  the  important 
subject  of  establishing  a  just  propor- 
tion between  mental  and  physical 
labours,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  :  "  During  the  whole  of  my 
medical  experience,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
met  with  but  few  patients  who  had 
been  made  ill  by  over-straining  their 
bones  or  their  muscles ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  had  to  treat  many 
hundreds  of  very  serious  cases  of  ill- 
ness brought  on  by  mental  overwork 
— illnesses  which  were  often  most 
troublesome  and  difficult  to  cure.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
human  body  was  not  intended  for  the 
study-table,  but  for  manual  labour.  I 
have  always  found  that  the  healthiest 
and  cheerfullest  people  are  those  who 
work  in  fields  and  gardens,  and  move 
about  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
fresh  air.  A  wretched  future  lies 
before  the  man  whose  mind  is  over- 
worked while  he  is  still  a  child.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  mistaken  notion  to  be- 
lieve that  a  child  of  nine  years  old 
learns  more  in  seven  or  eight  hours  a 
day  than  four  or  five  hours.  Children 
should  be  in  bed  by  nine  o'clock,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  up  before 
five  or  six,  otherwise  the  brain  does 
not  get  enough  rest.  I  hold  that  the 
principle  of  keeping  a  child  occupied 
the  whole  day  is  an  excellent  one ;  only 
a  large  proportion  of  the  time  should 
be  devoted  to  bodily  exercise,  to  the 
education  of  limbs  and  muscles,  and, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  in  the  open 
air.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
gymnastics  were  everywhere  made  an 
obligatory  part  of  education.     I  am 


certain  that,  in  time,  everyone  will 
come  round  to  my  conviction  that, 
for  a  child  to  be  healthy,  bodily  exer- 
cise must  be  hourly  alternated  with 
mental  work.  And  I  am  equally 
certain  that  the  mind  will  learn  more 
easily  if  the  body  is  properly  strength- 
ened, and  the  muscles  used  as  well  as 
the  brain.  As  soon  as  a  child's  mind 
is  tired,  learning  becomes  a  misery  to 
it,  and  what  it  learns  it  does  not 
really  understand.  Time  given  to 
exercise  is  not  time  taken  from  learn- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  it  will  make 
learning,  instead  of  misery  to  many 
children,  a  pleasure ;  and  it  will  pre- 
vent the  foundation,  in  childhood,  of 
many  of  those  nervous  diseases  which 
ruin  the  whole  career  of  many  a  man." 
The  School  Guardian. 


In  a  view  of  "  Two  Extremes  of 
Discipline  "  in  The  Parents^  Ranew., 
Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  writes  as 
follows  :  "  I  have  advisedly  dwelt  on 
some  length  upon  this  picture  of  past 
methods  of  education  to  show  that  I 
have  no  admiration  for  the  harshness 
of  those  times.  But  none  the  less  do 
I  deprecate  the  violence  of  the 
reaction  that  has  of  late  years  set  in. 
I  would  on  no  account  deny  that  in 
most  respects  the  change  of  manners 
is  immensely  to  the  good.  It  is  well 
that  the  early  years  should  be  full  of 
joy,  and  the  nearly  total  disappear- 
ance of  harsh  discipline  is  as  much  a 
matter  for  congratulation  as  the  con- 
temporaneous disappearance  of  black 
doses  and  blue  pills.  But  in  these 
days  we  are  not  content  with  abolish- 
ing harsh  discipline — all  discipline  is 
becoming  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
We   spend  lime  and  trouble,  which 
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ought  to  be  spent  on  disciplining  child- 
ren, upon  over-indulging  them.  And 
we  carry  on  the  process  crescendo  as 
they  grow  up,  especially  with  boys. 
Mothers  and  daughters  often  bear  the 
brunt  of  life,  while  all  crumpled  rose 
leaves  are  smoothed  away  for  the  sons 
and  brothers  ;    and   in  our  anxiety  to 


make  everything  pleasant  for  these 
latter,  we  forget  the  danger  of  leaving 
out,  on  their  behalf,  all  the  sterner 
lessons  of  Christianity.  The  good 
side  of  the  old  methods — viz.,  its 
training  of  children  to  '  endure  hard- 
ness ' — is  entirely  dropped  along  with 
its  bad  side." 
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Light  Signalling. — The  triumph 
of  light  signalling  is  near  at  hand. 
Lieutenant  Wittenmeyer,  of  the  de- 
partment of  Arizona,  sent  a  message 
by  a  single  flash  from  Mount  Reno, 
near  Fort  McDowell,  to  Mount  Gra- 
ham, near  Fort  Grant,  a  distance  of 
125  miles.  The  message  was  received 
and  sent  on  ninety  miles  still  farther 
by  the  same  means.  The  total  dis- 
tance was  215  miles  with  a  single 
intervention.  Heretofore,  seventy 
miles  has  been  the  greatest  signalling 
distance. — Our  Ti?>ies. 


The  Invention  of  the  Pin. — 
The  modern  solid-head  pins  were 
first  made  in  1824,  in  England,  by  an 
American  named  Lemuel  Wright,  who 
soldered  the  heads  on  to  the  shanks. 
After  him,  in  1832,  came  Dr.  John 
Howe,  another  American,  who  invent- 
ed the  first  successful  machine  for 
manufacturing  solid-head  pins.  In 
Howe's  machine  the  head  was  made 
out  of  the  top  of  the  shank,  as  it  is 
at  present,  and  both  portions  were 
completed  by  a  single  process. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  a  gift  of  seeds  of  the 
Para  rubber  tree  suggested  to  Mr. 
Sowerby,  the  secretary,  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  India  rubber  and 
gutta-percha.   In  the  Society's  museum 


was  a  specimen  of  the  first  sample  of 
gutta-percha  imported  to  Europe — 
viz.,  in  1842 — and  it  was  shortly  after 
that  date  that  it  was  used  to  insulate 
the  first  submarine  telegraph  cables. 
No  substitute  had  been  found  to  take 
its  place.  From  some  papers  lately 
published  in  the  Electrical  Review, 
he  gleaned  that  from  the  "  wholesale 
cutting  down  of  adult  trees  "  and  the 
"  reckless  clearing  and  burning  of  the 
forests,"  the  trees  furnishing  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  gutta-percha  had  be- 
come exceedingly  scarce,  and  in  most 
localities  utterly  extirpated.  This 
was  also  rapidly  becoming  the  case 
with  the  trees  which  supply  the  many 
varieties  of  India-rubber,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  all  natural  vegetable  products 
used  by  man  would  have  to  be  artifici- 
ally cultivated,  as  the  natural  supply 
never  kept  pace  with  the  artificial  de- 
mand. Some  few  attempts  had  been 
made  to  cultivate  India  rubber,  but 
as  yet  not  very  successfully. — Nature. 


The  Teacher  and  His  Method.  - 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  confessedly 
the  greatest  teacher  England  has 
ever  produced.  And  he  was  the 
greatest,  not  because  he  made  boys 
understand  quadratics  best,  or  render- 
ed them  most  capable  in  translating  a 
difficult  Latin  text  or  scanning  a  subtle 
Greek  verse,  but  because  he  impres- 
sed upon  their  souls  new  and  noble 
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ideas  of  manhood,  of  truthfulness, 
of  purity,  of  honour,  of  helpfulness,  of 
lofty  and  abiding  attainments.  His 
students  went  forth  with  the  fixed  and 
resolute  purpose  to  be  something  and 
to  do  something  among  their  fellows. 
They  felt  the  thrill  of  a  restless  ambi- 
tion imparted  from  his  pervasive  and 
mighty  influence,  inspiring  them  to 
pursue  high  aims  and  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  selfish  interests  and  passions 
in  order  to  achieve  those  aims. 
Accordingly  no  school  ever  produced 
such  men  and  so  many  of  them  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  as  did 
Arnold's.  If  only  his  mantle  might 
fall  upon  all  teachers,  what  a  brood 
of  youthful  giants  would  soon  spring 
up  from  our  school  districts  ! — Chris- 
tian at  Work  (U.S.A.). 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
education,  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York — next  week,  Thursday 
evening  —  will  confer  pedagogical 
degrees.  Fourteen  graduates  will  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Peda- 
gogy, and  twelve  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Pedagogy.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  average  age  of  the  Doc- 
tor's class  is  over  fifty  years,  all  of 
whom  have  been  faithful  students  of 
educational  science  for  four  years  and 
amply  earned  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion they  will  receive.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  class  ever  graduated  from 
any  university  since  time  began,  the 
average  age  of  whose  members  is  so 
old  as  this.  The  members  of  both 
of  these  classes  are  engaged  in 
teaching,  most  of  them  being  princi- 
pals or  heads  of  departments,  in  this 
and  surrounding  cities.  Since  the 
commencement  of  lectures  on  peda- 


gogy, four  years  ago,  more  than  five 
hundred  teachers  have  been  in  attend- 
ance ;  a  school  of  pedagogy  has  been 
organized  and  endowed  as  a  depart- 
ment of  university  work  ;  a  definite 
course  of  study  marked  out,  a  good 
library  commenced,  free  text-books 
pledged  and  definite  degrees  promis- 
ed. Now,  for  the  first  time,  educa- 
tion is  recognized  as  equal  in  profes- 
sional rank  to  law,  medicine  and 
theology.  Lectures  are  given  five 
days  each  week  at  four  p.m.,  and  on 
Saturdays  at  ten  a.m.,  thus  accom- 
modating thpse  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching.  —  The  School  Journal 
(N.Y.).  

THE  LIBRARY. 

Can  freedom  breathe  if  ignurance  reign  ? 

Shall  commerce  thrive  where  anarchs  rule? 
Will  faith  her  half-fledged  brood  retain, 

If  darkening  counsels  cloud  the  school  ? 

Let  in  the  light  !     From  every  age 

Some  gleams  of  garnered  wisdom  pour, 

And  fixed  on  thought's  electric  page, 
Wait  all  their  radiance  to  restoie. 

Let  in  the  light  !  In  diamond  mine 
New  gems  invite  the  hand  that  delves  ; 

So  learning's  treasured  jewels  shine, 

Ranged  on  the  alcove's  ordered  shelves. 

From  history's  scroll  the  splendour  streams, 
From  science  feaps  the  living  ray ; 

Flashtd  from  the  poet's  glowing  dreatns 
The  opal  fires  of  fancy  play. 

Let  in  the  light  !     These  windowed  walls 
Shall  brook  no  shadowing  colonnades  ; 

But  day  shall  flood  the  silent  balls 
Till  o'er  yon  hill  the  sunset  fades. 

Behind  the  ever-open  gate 

No  pike  shall  fence  a  crumbling  throne, 
No  lackeys  cringe,  no  courtiers  wait — 

The  palace  is  the  people's  own  ! 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


As  samples  of  the  good  things  said 
and  the  manner  of  saying  them,  at  the 
Welcome  Meeting  of  the  Convention 
held  last  July  in  Toronto,  we  pub- 
lish the  address  of  the  Rev.  Prin 
cipal  Grant,  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Harris,  Washington,  D.C,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 


THE  N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION. 

t]^OR  the  first  time  in  its  twenty- 
five  years'  history  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  met  this 
summer  outside  of  its  own  coun- 
try. For  the  first  time  since  the  un- 
happy separation  in  1783,  those  of  the 
old  homestead  have  had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  welcoming  such  a 
large,  influential  and  representative  a 
body  of  our  kinsmen,  as  the  National 
Association  to  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  the  British  people.  There  was 
scarcely  a  state  or  territory  of  the 
Union  which  was  not  represented, 
more  or  less,  in  the  great  gathering  of 
educators  that  met  at  Toronto  last 
July.  And  with  one  exception,  or  at 
the  most  two,  every  province  and 
territory  in  America,  whose  national 
emblem  is  the  "red  cross  flag,"  was 
likewise  represented  in  the  "Conven- 
tion "  of  1891. 

Right  well  did  Canadians  make 
provision  to  welcome  our  co-workers 
in  the  educational  field.  The 
House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  made  a 
grant  for  the  occasion  ;  with  alacrity, 
the  House  of  Assembly,  Ontario,  re- 
sponded 10  the  request  of  the  local 
executive  committee  witli  an  equal 
amount,  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
necessary   expenses    connected    with 


the  meeting  of  the  brethren  in  On- 
tario this  year ;  and  Toronto,  the 
place  selected,  besides  providing 
handsome  accommodation  for  the 
large  number  (put  by  the  railways 
at  20,000)  in  attendance  at  the 
convention,  made  also  a  money 
grant  of  a  sum  equal  to  either  of  the 
other  two.  Thus,  not  unworthily  we 
hope,  has  the  national  spirit  of  kind 
hospitality  been  upheld  by  this  mem- 
ber of  the  Empire.  The  frequent  oppor- 
tunities which  our  people  had  of 
meeting  the  visiting  friends  in  public 
and  private  gave  the  needed  facility 
for  referring  to  the  unity  which 
characterizes  both  countries,  as  re- 
gards race,  language,  religionandinsti- 
tutions.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
teachers  of  Canada  found  this  freedom 
ot  private  intercourse  with  its  ex- 
change of  views  on  educational  affairs 
in  both  countries,  its  informal  dis- 
cussions and  kmdly  intimacies  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the 
magnificent  gathering  of  teachers 
which  we  have  been  favoured  with 
this  year  in  Ontario.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  state  that  from  almost  all 
parts  ot  Canada  we  had  friends  with 
us  in  Toronto  to  take  part  in  the 
exercises  and  share  in  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  meeting  our  kinsmen 
from  the  south  of  the  line. 

It  was  and  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
teachers,  who  must  often  work  in 
solitary  places,  to  have  seen  the  array 
of  talent  and  to  have  heard  the  voice 
of  living  power  which  came  together 
this  summer  in  Toronto. 

If  the  programme  of  the  local  ex- 
ecutive committee,  as  it  stood  origin- 
ally, could  have  been  realized,  the 
convention,  noteworthy,  noble  and  in- 
volving far-reaching  consequences  for 
good,  as  it  assuredly  does,  would  havs 
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been  even  better.  Think  of  a 
programme  with  the  name  of  the  first 
minister  of  the  Crown  for  Canada 
upon  it,  and  that  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  and  joined  with 
his  the  names  of  Mr.  Mundella  from 
England  and  Prof.  Meiklejohn  from 
Scotland.  The  intention  was  that 
such  should  be  the  programme  ;  but, 
"  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes." 
Many  expressions  ot  kindly  feeling 
and  of  appreciative  co-operation  were 
heard  on  all  sides  during  the  conven- 
tion, which  we  do  not  at  all  believe 
were  mere  conventionalities  but  the 
genuine  expressions  of  friends  assem- 
bled together  for  a  noble  cause  in  the 
bonds  of  goodfellovvship,  "  Peace  and 
good  will  towards  men." 


METHOD  INSTRUCTION. 

SOME  of  our  leading  school  men 
appear  to  be  falling  into  a  very 
narrow  notion  of  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  '•  Method  Instruction  for 
Teachers,"  when  they  declare  that 
"  it  is  impossible  to  teach  methods 
through  lecturing,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  by  work  with  the  class." 
Many  of  the  managers  of  our  State 
Institutes  have  virtually  banished 
public  addresses  and  make  the  entire 
session  a  series  of  lessons  with  even 
experienced  teachers  treated  as  pupils. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the 
value  of  "  the  practice  department," 
especially  in  the  normal  school,  and 
think  it  may  be  wisely  employed  in 
the  Institute.  And  we  have  as  little 
faith  as  anybody  in  the  old  time  style 
of  prosy  lecturing,  which  is  neither 
good  pedagogy  nor  goo*!  literature, 
but  the  droning  of  the  common  place 
pedagogue  before  a  long  sufferhig  audi- 
ence. But  after  all,  the  crying  need 
of  the  mass  of  American  teachers  is 


not  the  possession  of  one  more  clever 
method  of  teaching  the  three  "  Rs," 
or  the  rehearsal  of  some  new  device 
for  school  organization  or  discipline. 
It  is  a  larger  ani  more  profound  con- 
ception of  child  nature,  a  broader 
and  higher  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, a  wider  view  of  every  topic 
and  its  relations  to  other  subjects  of 
study  and  to  the  whole  range  of 
human  culture  and  character.  Especi- 
ally does  the  average  teacher  need  to 
realize  the  true  relation  of  the  school 
to  other  American  institutions  and 
its  function  in  American  life.  One 
rousing  lecture,  by  a  competent 
speaker,  may  so  awaken,  inspire,  and 
reconstruct  a  teacher  that,  henceforth, 
every  detail  of  his  school  work  takes 
on  a  noble  significance.  The  Insti- 
tute worker  who  shuts  up  his  audience 
to  a  series  of  method  lessons  be- 
comes, virtually,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  assembly,  imposing  his  own 
theories  of  education  on  his  class  in 
a  way  so  subtile  that  no  protest  nor 
criticism  is  possible.  He  treats  men 
and  women,  already  supposed  to  know 
something,  as  children,  instead  of 
meeting  them  on  the  broad  ground 
of  a  band  of  associates  labouring  for 
mutual  improvement.  And,  in  so- 
doing,  he  only  nourishes  and  intensi- 
fies that  pedantry  of  method  which  is 
becoming  the  dry  rot  in  so  many 
schools  of  high  pretensions.  Every 
successful  Institute  should  have  at 
least  one  lecture  every  day  which 
shall  be  a  thorough  ventilation  ;  fling- 
ing open  all  doors  and  windows  and  re- 
minding the  assembled  teachers  that,, 
above  all  things,  the  people  demand 
that  they  shall  be  men  and  women 
competent  to  train  American  children 
and  youth  for  the  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities of  our  new  American  life. — 
Education. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASS-ROOM. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Examiners. — J.  S.  Deacon;  y.  E.  Hodg- 
son, M.A. 

Note. — Candidates  are  to  take  the  first 
question  and  any  six  others.  A  maximum  of 
five  marks  may  be  allowed  for  neatness. 

I.  Write  down  the  following  statement  of 
six  weeks'  cash  receipts ;  add  the  amounts 
vertically  and  horizontally,  and  prove  the 
correctness  of  your  work  by  adding  your 
results  :     [16] 


Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thur. 
$  c. 

Fri. 

$  c. 

Sat. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

isr. 

75  59;62  68 

59  63 

62  78 

67  36 

91  34 

2nd. 

82  6i'79  81 

48  79 

92  13 

81  78 

87  17 

3rd. 

56  95  49  83 189  64 

47  85  78  81 

79  68 

4ih. 

91  04  75  16  46  98 

39  67  59  76 

95  79 

5th. 

68  i7!34  75  77  63 

85  94  93  19 

86  97 

6th. 

47  8o'8i  1467  19 

49  85  48  77 

98  99 

Total. 

(No  marks  will  be  allowed   for  this  ques 
tion  unless  all  the  work  is  correctly  done). 

2.  A  note  of  $360,  drawn  April  20th 
1890,  is  paid  July  2nd,  1S91,  with  interest  at 
TYi  per  cent,  per  annum.  Find  the  amount 
paid.     [14] 

3.  Brooms  are  bought  wholesale  at  $20  a 
gross  ;  what  per  cent,  profit  will  be  made  by 
selling  them  at  20  cents  each  ?     [14] 

4.  Express,  as  a  fraction  of  an  acre,  the 
sum  of  the  following: — \  of  \  of  \%  of  an 
acre  ;  g  of  JJ  of  ^|  of  100  sq.  rods  ;  and  j? 
of  2|  times  605  sq.  yards.     [14] 

5.  A  drover  lost  .065  of  his  flock  by 
wolves,  .105  by  disease,  and  .27  by  theft. 
He  then  sold  .7S  of  what  remained,  and  has 
280  sheep  left.  Find  the  number  in  his  origi- 
nal flock.     [14] 
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6.  A  legacy  of  $9,500  is  to  be  divided 
among  A,  B  and  C,  so  that  A  will  get  /^j  of 
the  whole,  and  B  will  get  |  as  much  as  C. 
Find  the  shares  of  each.      [14] 

7.  The  difference  in  weight  of  two  chests 
of  tea  is  25  lbs.;  the  value  of  both  at  65  cents 
a  lb.  is  $113.75.  Mow  many  lbs.  of  tea  are 
in  each  chest?     [14] 

8.  Find  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  4S  ft.  long, 
30  ft.  wide  and  6  ft  deep,  at  20  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  and  flooring  it  with  Portland 
cement  at  10  cents  per  square  yard.      [14J 

9  Farmer  B  sold  to  a  merchant  the  follow- 
ing articles  to  apply  on  an  overdue  account 
of  $54-45  '■  1.680  lbs.  of  hay  @  $15  per  ton, 
l)i  cords  of  wood  @  $4.80  per  cord,  4  bbls,. 
of  apples  @  $2.75  per  bbl.,  350  lbs.  of  flour 
@  $2.50  per  cwt.,  30  lbs.  10  oz.  butter®  i6c. 
per  lb.  Make  out  the  account  neatly,  show- 
ing the  balance  and  to  whom  due.     [14] 

COMPO.SITION. 

Examiners. — John  Seath,  B.A.;  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  M.A. 

Note — All  candidates  will  take  questio  ^ 
3  or  4,  question  5  or  6,  and  both  questions 
and  2.     A  maximum  of  five   marks  may  b 
added  for  neatness. 

1.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  a  description  of 
what  happened  in  Edinburgh  after  the  battle 
ofFlodden.     [34] 

2.  (a)  In  a  letter  from  your  home  to 
somebody  in  England,  give  a  description  of 
Ontario  winter  and  summer  amusements. 
Make  your  letter  as  interesting  as  you  can, 
and  invite  your  correspondent  to  visit  yoa 
next  Christmas,  holding  out  inducements  and 
giving  such  information  regarding  the  route, 
as  you  may  think  necessary.     [34] 

{b)  Write  a  note,  as  if  from  your  corres- 
pondent in  reply,  declining  the  invitation  and 
giving  reasons  for  declining.      [8] 

3.  Change  the  construction  of  each  of  the 
following : 

(a)  Pat  plants  in  a  window  and  s."e  how 
they  creep  up  to  the  light. 
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{b)  If  we  take  away  the  light,  plants  can- 
not grow. 

{c)  When  a  candle  is  burned,  carbonic 
acid  is  formed. 

(d)  It  is  the  sun-light  that  keeps  plants 
alive. 

{e)  You  will  now  ask,  I  expect,  "  Whence 
do  we  derive  this  information?  " 

(/)  "  Support  me,"  he  cried  to  an  officer 
near  him,  "  let  not  my  brave  fellows  see  me 
drop."      [12] 

4.  Paraphrase  each  of  the  following. 

{a)  At  these  coves  the  rafts  are  finally 
broken  up,  and  from  the  acres  of  timber 
thus  accumulated,  the  large  ocean-going 
ships  are  loaded. 

(b)  Should  any  obstacle  have  been  allow- 
ed to  remain  on  the  roll-way,  hundreds  of 
logs  may  be  arrested  and  so  huddled  together 
as  to  make  their  extrication  most  dangerous. 

[c)  He  rode  through  the  broken  ranks, 
cheered  them  with  his  voice,  encouraged 
them  by  his  dauntless  bearing,  and,  aided 
by  a  small  redoubt,  even  succeeded  in  once 
again  presenting  a  front  to  his  enemy.      [12] 

5.  Combine  the  following  into  a  paragraph 
consisting  of  longer  sentences : 

Wolfe  set  off  down  the  river.  He  had 
with  him  about  one-half  of  his  men.  They 
went  in  boats.  They  had  neither  sails  nor 
oars.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  day  was  the  13th  of  September.  They 
were  in  search  of  the  intrenched  path  Wolfe 
had  seen  it  a  few  days  before.  They  intended 
to  climb  the  heights  by  it.  They  found  it. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  ascended  by  it.  Others 
climbed  the  steep  bank  near  it.  They  clung 
to  the  roots  of  the  maple,  the  ash  and  the 
spruce.  These  trees  were  growing  on  the  side 
of  the  declivity.  With  a  few  volleys  they 
dispersed  the  French  picket.  This  picket  was 
guarding  the  heights.  This  took  place  when 
Ihey  reached  the  summit.      [12] 

6.  In  the  following,  change  {a)  to  indirect 
narration  and  (b)  to  direct  narration  : 

(a)  Before  I,  Charles  Beresford,  let  my 
story  answer  the  question,  "  Where  was 
Nemo  ?  "  it  is  expedient  that  I  explain  who 
Nemo  is.  We  were  happy  enough,  but 
things  were  too  quiet  for  us.      [6] 


(1^)  General  Nullus  advised  us  to  strike 
westward  across  Utopia  in  the  direction  of 
Nusquam.  Something  worth  seeing,  he 
said,  was  soon  to  happen  there.  If  we  mide 
haste,  we  should  reach  the  vicinity  of  Nus- 
quam in  time  for  the  engagement.     [6] 

LITERATURE. 

Examiners. — John  Seath,  B.A.;  J.  S. 
Deacon. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

I. 

O,  fox  festal  dainties  s\)rt7LA,      [2] 

Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, 

Pewler  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood. 

On  the  door-stone  gray  and  rude  ! 

O^er  me,  like  a  regal  tent. 

Cloudy  ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 

Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 

Looped  in  many  a  wind -swung  fold :      [6] 

While  for  music  came  the  play 

Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra  ; 

And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 

Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 

I  was  f/tonarcA  :  pomp  and  joy 

Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy  !      [2] 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man. 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can  ! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard. 
Stubble-speared  the  nciv-mown  ntfard, 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew  ;     [6] 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat  ; 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride. 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod,     [4] 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil :     [4] 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground  : 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin.     [2] 
Ah  !    that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  ! 
I.  State  briefly  in  your  own  words  the  sub- 
stance of   the  preceding  part  of  the  poem. 
[6] 
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2.  What  is  the  subject  of  lines  i — 14,  and 
of  lines  15—34  ?     [6] 

3.  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  italicized  parts. 

4.  (a.)  Show  that  "  pomp  and  joy  waited 
on  the  barefoot  boy." 

(3)  Explain  why  the  poet  utters  the  wish 
expressed  in  lines  l — 4  and  in  lines  33  and 
34. 

(«:)  Point  out  the  bad  rhymes  in  the  above 
extract,      [iij 

II. 

Bassanio  confessed  to  Portia  that  he  had 
no  fortune,  and  that  his  high  birth  and  noble 
ancestry  were  all  that  he  could  boast  of;  she, 
who  loved  him  for  his  worthy  qualities,  and 
had  riches  enough  fiot  to  regard  wealth  in  a 
husband,  answered  with  a  graceful  modesty, 
that  she  would  wish  herself  a  thousand  times 
more  fair,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  rich, 
to  be  more  worthy  of  him  ;  and  then  the 
accomplished  Portia  prettily  dispraised  her- 
self, and  said  she  was  an  unlessoned  girl, 
unschooled,  unpractised,  yet  not  so  old  but 
that  she  could  learn,  and  that  she  would 
commit  her  gentle  spirit  to  be  directed  and 
governed  by  him  in  all  things  ;  and  she  said  : 
"  Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
is  now  converted.  But  yesterday,  Bassanio, 
I  was  the  lady  of  this  fair  mansion,  queen  of 
myself,  and  mistress  over  these  servants  ;  and 
now  this  house,  these  servants  and  myself,  are 
yours,  my  lord  ;  I  give  them  with  this  ring  :  " 
presenting  a  ring  to  Bassanio.  Bassanio 
was  so  overpowered  with  gratitude  and  won- 
der at  the  gracious  manner  in  which  the  rich 
and  noble  Portio  accepted  of  a  man  of  his 
humble  forlunes,  that  he  could  not  express 
his  joy  and  reverence  to  the  dear  lady  who 
so  honoured  him,  by  anything  but  broken 
words  of  love  and  thankfulness  ;  and,  taking 
the  ring,  he  vowed  never  to  part  with  it. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
paragraph  ?      [3] 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of 

(a)  the  events  that  preceded  those  narrat- 
ed in  the  above  extract  ;  and 

[b)  how  Bassanio  kept  his  vow  never  to 
part  with  the  ring.      [loj 


3.  From  what  you  have  read  in  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  give  reasons  for  believ- 
ing 

{a)  that  Portia  had  a  "  gentle  spirit  "  ;  an 
(^)  that  Bassanio  had  "worthy  qualities." 
[12] 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
italicized  parts.     [10] 

5.  Explain  how  it  is  that  the  author 
describes  Portia  as  "accomplished"  and 
she  speaks  of  herself  as  an  "  unlessoned 
girl,  unschooled,  unpractised." 

Why  does  Portia  address  her  lover  as 
"  Bassanio  "  in  line  15,  but  as  "  my  lord  " 
in  line  18.     [6] 

III. 

Quote  any  one  of  the  following  : — 

The  last  three  stanzas  of  "To  Mary  in 
Heaven." 

"The  Three  Fishers." 

The  last  two  stanzas  of  "  Pictures  of 
Memory."      [10] 

HISTORY. 

Examiners. — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. ;  Isaac 
Day. 

Note. — Candidates  will  take  any  four 
questions  in  I.  and  any  two  in  II.  A  maxi- 
mum of  five  marks  may  be  added  for  neat- 
ness. 

/. — British  History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(a)  The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

{b)  The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

{<:)  The  Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

(d)  The  South  Sea  Scheme. 

{e)  The  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1745.      [12] 

2.  Narrate  briefly  the  career  oi  any  three 
of  the  following  men  : — 

(a)  Robert  Bruce. 

(/->)  Oliver  Cromwell. 

(c)  Archbishop  Laud. 

{d)  The  Duke  of  Malborough. 

{e)  Lord  Clive. 

(/■)  John  Bright.      [12] 

3.  State  fully  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence.     [12] 
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4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
{1782 — iSoi),  and  explain  the  significance 
of  the  three  crosses  on  the    "  Union  Jack." 

[12] 

5.  State  definitely  the  great  national  ques- 
tions which  were  decided  by  any  four  of  the 
following  battles  : 

{a)   Bannockburn. 

{b)  Naseby. 

(f)  Plassey. 

{d)  Quebec. 

[e)  Waterloo.     [12] 

6.  Write  notes  on  four  great  events  which 
mark  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.      [12] 

//. — Canadian  History. 

7.  Write  an  explanatory  note  on  each  of 
the  following  : — 

{a)  The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791. 
{h)  The  Act  of  Union  of  1841.      [14] 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Confederation 
of  the  British  American  Provinces  "  ?  When 
and  how  was  it  brought  about  ?     [14] 

9.  Explain  fully  the  importance  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     [14] 

10.  Write  brief  notes  on  atiy  three  of  the 
following  men  : — 

{a)  La  Salle. 

(1^)  Tecumseh. 

(t)  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 

(d)  Louis  Riel. 

{e)  Dr.  Egerton  Ryer.son. 

(/)   The  Premier  of  Canada. 

{£)  The  Premier  of  Ontario.      [14] 

ENGLISH     GRAMMAR. 

Note. — Candidates  will  take  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  either  6  or  7.  A  maximum  of  five 
marks  may  be  added  for  neatness. 

I.  State  the  part  of  speech  and  give  the 
syntax  of  every  italicized  word  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts  : 

(a)  Then  was  committed  that  fearful 
crime,  memorable  for  its  singular  atrocity, 
memorable  for  the  tremendous  retribution 
which  followed.  The  English  captives  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the 
guards  determined  to  secure  them  for  the 
night  in  the  prison  of  the  garrison,  a  cham. 


ber  known  by  the  fearful  name  of  ihe  Black 

Hole. 

{b)  Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
[14] 

2.  Write  out  each  of  the  subordinate 
clauses  in  the  following  extracts,  stating  its 
kind  and  giving  its  relation  : — 

{a)    That  this  is  the  fact  you  can  prove  for 
yourselves  by  a  simple  experiment. 
{b)  Ye  Mariners  of  England 

That  guard  our  native  seas, 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe, 

And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.      [20] 

3.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  ex- 
tracts of  question  2.       [16] 

4.  Analyze  fully  the  following  : — 

Why  should  not  these  three  great  branches 
of  the  family,  forming  one  grand  whole, 
proudly  flourish  under  different  systems  of 
government?     [15] 

5.  Point  out  the  irregularities  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  state  the  lules  of  syntax 
violated,  and  write  the  sentences  in  correct 
form  :  — 

{a)  I  got  this  book  from  William,  he  that 
acted  as  agent  for  John  Brown. 

{b)  He  told  John  and  I  to  return  home  at 
once. 

(c)  He  is  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  has 
ever  lived. 

{ct)  Are  either  of  those  pens  yours  ? 

((?)  Our  own  conscience,  and  not  other 
men's  opinions,  constitute  our  responsibility. 
[20] 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of : 

swim,  sailing,  win,  sit,  have,  clothe,  fell,  do  ; 
and  the  corresponding  masculine  or  feminine 
of: 

youth,  niece,  damsel,  madam,  beau,  tiger,  exe- 
cutor.     [15] 

7.  Name  the  kind  of  verb-phrase  used  in 
each  of  the  following  sentences,  and  state 
fully  what  each  of  these  verb-phrases  is  com- 
posed of  : 

{a)  I  shall  return  immediately  ; 


Editonai. 
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{b)   He  has  written  a  letter  ; 

(c)  I  wish  we  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell; 

(d)  The  man  was  helped  by  his  friends  ; 
{e)  The   architect   has  been  changing  the 

plans.      [15] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Note. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be 
attempted.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may 
be  allowed  for  neatness. 

1.  Name  six  kinds  of  wild  birds,  six  kinds 
of  wild  animals  and  six  minerals,  to  be  found 
in  Ontario. 

In  what  parts  of  Ontario  are  the  minerals 
to  be  found  ?     [15] 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  county  in 
which  you  live  ;  name  and   locate  the  towns 

,  and  incorporated  villages  therein  ;  and  give 
the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries.       [15] 

3.  You  are  to  travel,  by  water,  from 
Duluth  to  Halifax  ;  name  the  waters  you 
will  pass  through  on  your  journey,  and  the 
cities  on  the  Canadian  side  you  will  see.    [15] 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  western  Europe  ;  out- 
lire  and  name  on  it  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  ocean  ;  show  the  position  of  the  cities 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Brest,  Havre, 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg  ;  and  of  the  rivers — 
Douro,  Seine,  Rhine,  Elbe.      [15] 

5.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Manitoba  ; 
name  its  lakes,  its  productions  ;  and  state 
the  exact  position  and  the  name  of  its  capital. 
[15] 


6.  What  are  the  causes  of  rain,  snow,  dew, 
clouds,  rivers,  and  glaciers  ?      [15] 

7.  Trace  any  two  of  the  following  rivers, 
from  their  source  to  their  mouth  ;  name  the 
chief  cities  on  each,  and  the  body  of  water 
each  flows  into  —  Mississippi,  Ganges, 
Danube,  Nile.     [15] 

8.  {a)  What  are  the  chief  commodities  that 
Canada  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
United  States? 

{b)  Whence  does  Canada  get  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cotton,  oranges  and  raisins?      [15] 

DRAWING. 

Note. — Only  two  questions  are  to  be 
attempted. 

1.  Draw  a  side  view  (no  perspective  re- 
quired) of  a  house  ;  in  the  side  place  4  win- 
dows and  I  door  ;  roof  not  to  be  drawn  ; 
side  of  house  a  square  ;  size  of  drawing  3 
inches  to  a  side  ;  each  window  f  of  an  inch 
long,  and  |  of  an  inch  wide  ;  door  l^  of  an 
inch  high  and  \  of  an  inch  wide.     [13] 

2.  Draw  a  common  pail  {a)  above  the 
line  of  sight.     [13] 

3.  Draw  a  circle  3  inches  in  diameter  ; 
divide  its  circumference  into  eight  equal 
parts  ;  and  connect  by  straight  lines  each 
point  of  division  with  the  two  nearest  points 
of  division.  What  is  the  name  of  the  figure 
thus  formed  ?     [13] 

4.  Draw  a  pair  of  scissors,  half  open,  four 
inches  in  length.     [13] 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  French 
by  Reading.  By  Louise  S.  Houghton  and 
Mary  Houghton.  (Boston :  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.)  In  some  forty  lessons  the  authors 
have  developed  an  easy  method  of  learning 
French,  by  a  good  deal  of  reading  (rules  and 
principles  being  given  as  they  are  needed), 
so  much  aid  being  offered  as  to  make  the 
study  easy  for  beginners  and  students  who 
are  working  without  a  teacher.  Four  French 
stories  form  the  basis  of  this  work.  It  has 
much  to  recommend  it. 


Pastor  Pastorum.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Latham,  M.A.,  Cambriige.  (New  York: 
James  Pott  &  Co.)  The  subject  of  this 
remarkable  book  is  the  teaching  and  training 
of  His  disciples  by  our  Lord.  It  is  a  very 
significant  fact  for  those  who  would  learn 
how  to  teach  that  He,  whose  steps  were 
ever  followed  by  the  multitude,  saved  most 
of  His  time  to  teach  and  train  twelve  men. 
We  find  in  this  volume  an  originality  and 
freshness,  and  a  simplicity  and  insight  which 
are  refreshing.      The  thoughtfulness  of  the 
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writer  appeals  strongly  to  the  reader,  while 
the  help  given  to  understand  hard  sayings, 
and  the  whole  effect  of  the  work,  is  at  once 
uncommon  and  delightful. 

Illustrated  Toronto  is  the  name  of  a  pretty 
Souvenir-book  of  this  city  written  by  Mr.  G. 
Mercer  Adam,  and  just  published  in  Toronto 
and  Montreal. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark. 
Edited  by  R.  J.  Wood,  B.A.  (London  : 
Moffatt  &  Paige.)  This  edition  contains 
in  short  space  much  information  and  many 
clear  explanations  of  difficulties,  details,  etc. 

Unseen  Passages  for  Dictation,  Reading 
and  Composition,  is.  6d.  London  :  Moffatt 
&  Paige.  A  good  book  of  selections  for 
this  purpose.  The  editor,  Mr.  Protheroe, 
has  added  a  glossary  and  a  list  of  words 
frequently  misspelt. 

Macmillan's  Primary  Series.  French 
readings  for  Children.  Edited  by  G.  Eugene 
Fasnacht.  (London  ;  Macmillan  &  Co. 
and  New  York.)  Entertaining  and  easy 
rhymes  and  stories  for  children  are  collected 
in  an  illustrated  primer  very  well  adapted 
for  use  as  a  first  book  in  French. 

Macmillan's  Foreign  School  Classics. 
Moliere.  Les  Precienses  Ridicules,  With 
introduction  and  notes  by  G.  Eugene  Fas- 
nacht. (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  and 
New  York.)  The  editor  has  written  a  bio- 
graphical notice  and  supplied  general  intro- 
ductory notes  (in  French)  as  well  as  excel- 
lent critical  and  other  notes  on  the  text. 
This  is  a  good  edition  of  the  play. 

The  Modalist.  By  Prof.  Edward  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  of  Hamilton  College, 
N.  Y.  (Boston  :  Ginn  and  Co.)  Professor 
Hamilton  has  prepared  a  text-book  in  for- 
mal or  general  logic  more  closely  following 
the  Logic  of  Aristotle  than  some  modern 
works  have  done.  The  author  has  aimed 
at  thorough  explanation  of  every  point 
and  his  text-book  of  logic  will  be  found 
in  consequence  more  intelligible  and  use- 
ful than  many  others.  It  is  called  "The 
Modalist  "  on  account  of  the  importance 
attached  in  it  to  modal  propositions  and 
modal  syllogisms. 


Macmillati's  Ele7nentary  Classics.  Vir- 
gil. Bucolics.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 
tLondon:  Macmillan  &  Co.  and  New  York.) 
Mr.  Page's  notes  are  always  brief,  very  much 
to  the  point  and  worth  thinking  about.  This 
excellent  little  volume  will  be  found  of 
value  by  advanced  as  well  as  elementary 
students.     There  is  a  vocabulary. 

Sketches  of  Jewish  Life  in  the  First  Century. 
By  Prof.  James  Strong,  LL.D.,  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary.  (New  York  :  Hunt 
and  Eaton  ;  Cincinnati  :  Cranston  and 
Stowe.)  This  work  from  Dr.  Strong's  pen 
contains  two  narratives,  entitled  : —  Nico- 
demus  ;  or  scenes  in  the  Days  of  Our  Lord, 
and  Gamaliel  ;  or  Scenes  in  the  Times  of  St. 
Paul,  one  being  really  a  sequel  to  the  other. 

Causeries  avec  Mes  Eleves  Par  Lambert 
Sauveur,  Docteur  es  Lettres  et  en  Droit. 
(New  York :  F.  W.  Christern  ;  Boston : 
Carl  Schoenhof .)  Dr.  Sauveur  has  published 
a  new  edition  of  Causeries  avec  Mes  Eleves, 
the  former  one  having  reached  a  circulation 
of  31,000  copies.  As  a  scholar,  teacher  and 
author,  Docteur  Sauveur's  work  speaks  for 
itself,  and  the  present  edition  (the  key  being 
published  separately)  will  without  doubt  be 
as  well  received  as  the  first. 

English  Classics.  Shakespeare.  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra.  2s.  6d.  King  Leai,  is.  gd. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.) 
Mr.  K.  Deighton,  who  has  already  edited  sev- 
eral volumes  of  the  English  classics,  is  again 
the  editor  of  the  two  last  issued,  mentioned 
above.  The  introduction,  text  and  notes 
are  all  most  satisfactory.  The  portions  de- 
voted to  the  descriptions  of  chief  personages 
in  the  play,  and  their  characters  and  deeds, 
are  especially  good. 

From  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  "  Outlines 
of  History  of  Education."  With  chronolo- 
gical Tables,  Suggestions,  and  Test  Ques- 
tions. By  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.D.  Teachers' 
Professional  Library.  "  Outline  of  the 
Principles  of  Education."  By  J.  A.  Rein- 
hart,  Ph.D.  Teachers'  Professional  Library. 
"  Pestalozzi  :  His  Educational  Work  and 
Principles."  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  editor 
ol  The  School  Journal.  Teachers'  Manuals, 
No.  15,  fifteen  cents. 
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The  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A.  is.  St. 
John.  The  Second  Book  of  the  Kings.  By 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumley.  is.  (Cambridge  : 
The  University  Press.)  Being  intended 
for  junior  scholars,  this  series  of  smaller 
hand-books  of  the  Bible,  has  been  condensed 
from  the  "  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,"  and  the  work,  we  need  not  say, 
retains  its  excellence,  the  condensation  hav- 
ing been  performed  with  skill  and  judgment- 

A  Trip  to  England.  By  Goldwin  Smith, 
D.C.L.  Second  Edition.  (Toronto:  William- 
son &  Co.)  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  an  en- 
gaging wiiter ;  the  interest  and  charm  of  his 
style  is  undeniable,  ai^d  his  hand  has  not 
lost  its  cunning  in  skilfully  marshalling  facts, 
and  painting  word  pictures.  "  A  Trip  to 
England  "  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read  ;  it  well 
repays  perusal  were  it  only  for  the  beauty  of 
its  phrases  and  sentences,  and  for  its  clever- 
ness and  power. 

The  yourtial  of  Sir  (Valler  Scott.  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.)  $2.50.  No 
book  was  published  last  year,  or  perhaps 
for  many  years  before,  which  could  com- 
pare in  interest  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Journal,  published  from  the  original  MSS. 
at  Abbotsford,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas. 
There  are  not  many  people  who  would  not 
like  to  read  it,  and  enjoy  the  good,  kindly, 
homely,  wholesome  words  of  the  great  writer 
and  great  man,  and  the  timely  issue  ol  a 
popular  edition  by  Messrs.  Harper  will  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  many  people. 

Popular  Astronomy.  By  Sir  George  B. 
Airy,  K.  C.B.,  Astronomer  Royal.  Revised 
by  H.  H.  Turner,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Chief 
Assistant,  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
(London  :  MacMillan  &  Co.  and  New  York.) 
Sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  these 
lectures,  which  were  originally  delivered  at 
Ipswich  on  Monday  evening,  March  13th, 
1848,  and  the  five  following  evenings,  is 
given  by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  the 
seventh  edition.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  work  on  Astronomy  of  equal  authority,  at 
once  so  simple,  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive. 


Lessons  in  English.  A  Systematic  Course 
of  Exercises  and  Questions  in  English  Gram- 
mar. By  M.  F.  Libby,  B.A.  (Toronto  : 
The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Limited).  To  write 
a  series  of  papers  on  English  Grammar  which 
should  be  an  aid  to  those  who  endeavour  to 
teach  the  subject  in  a  scientific  and  logical 
way  has  evidently  been  Mr.  Libby's  chief 
aim  in  preparing  this  work,  which  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated  by  his  fellow-teachers. 
They  will  find  in  it  a  series  of  carefully-ar- 
ranged and  clearly  expressed  questions,  with 
many  examples,  which  will  be  of  great 
service  in  actual  class  work. 

I.  Home  Making,  2.  Practical  Religion, 
3.  Week-Day  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  J,  R. 
Miller,  D.D.  (Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School 
Work.)  So-called  "  religious  "  books  are 
sometimes  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to 
those  who  read  them.  But  the  three  volumes 
mentioned  above  need  no  further  recom- 
mendation than  the  name  of  ihe  author. 
They  are  characterized  by  practical  wisdom, 
incisive  and  clear-sighted,  without  the  least 
taint  of  cynicism.  It  is  the  wisdom  which  is 
from  above.  These  books,  especially  the 
two  latter,  have  been  a  blessing  to  many,  and 
we  know  of  none  which  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  of  real  help,  especially  to  young 
people. 

History  of  Commerce  in  Europe.  By  H. 
De  B.  Gibbons,  M.A.  (London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  and  New  York.)  3^.  6d.  Those  who 
read  and  study  history  will  hear  with  plea- 
sure of  the  appearance  of  this  work,  which 
is  probably  the  first  attempt  to  give,  in 
English,  a  connected  history  of  commerce. 
The  author  divides  his  subject  into  : 

I.  Ancient  and  Classical  Commerce. 

II.  Mediaeval  Commerce. 

III.  Modern  Commerce. 

And  appendices  are  added  on  Fifty  years  of 
British  Trade  and  Colonial  Possessions  of 
Foreign  Powers,  Maps  and  an  index  are 
also  given.  We  recommend  this  volume  to 
our  readers  on  account  of  the  information  it 
contains,  and  the  able  way  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated. 
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The  Holy  of  Holies.  By  Alex.  Maclaren, 
D.D.  (London:  Alexander  and  Shepheard.) 
Post  free,  ^s.  Under  the  above  title,  Dr  Mac- 
laren publishes  some  thirty- four  sermons  on 
these  wonderful  and  beautiful  chapters  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  which  contain  the  last 
discourse  of  our  Lord  to  His  disciples.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  sum  up  in  a 
few  words  the  merits  of  such  a  book  as  this, 
for  it  is  full  of  spiritual  truth  and  beauty,  and 
the  writer  speaks  to  the  reader,  and  touches 
his  heart  with  words  of  unusual  power  and 
strength  and  persuasion.  We  are  glad  that 
such  a  bo;)k  was  issued  just  before  the  Inter- 
national Lesson  Series  began  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  As  Mr.  Spurgeon  says:  "We 
do  not  review  such  sermons  as  these,  but 
enjoy  them." 

The  Nursins.  Record  Series. 

No.  2.    Norris'  Nursing  Notes. 

No.  3.   Practical  Electro-Therapeutics. 

No.  4.  Massage  for  Beginners. 

(London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co., 
Ltd.)  The  great  advance  made  in  the  pro- 
fession of  nursing  in  recent  years  has  created 
a  demand  for  good  text  books,  which  the 
publishers  of  this  series  are  preparing  to 
supply ;  each  volume  of  the  series  being 
written  or  compiled  by  fully  competent 
authors.  No.  2  is  perhaps  the  most  prac- 
tical and  valuable  of  those  above  mentioned. 
It  was  first  written  by  the  Matron  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  the  late  Miss 
Alice  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia  Hospital.  It 
has  now  been  re-written  and  improved  by 
the  surviving  authoress. 

Canadian  Studies  in  Cofuparative  Politics. 
By  John  George  Bourinot,  C. M.G.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons.     (Montreal  :  Dawson  Brothers.) 


It  is  well  known  that  we  have  among 
us  a  distinguished  authority  on  Consti- 
tutional History  and  Politics,  whose  utter- 
ances command  respect  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world.  We  are  naturally 
proud  of  it,  and  rely  with  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  on  the  originality,  ability  and  great 
knowledge  of  his  subject  displayed  by  the 
author  in  this  and  other  books.  The  present 
work  is  a  comparison  of  the  systems  of 
goverment  in  England,  the  United  States, 
Switzerland  and  Canada.  It  is  altogether 
an  admirable  study  of  the  subject,  and  as 
such  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  students  and  teachers. 

English  Classics  for  School  Reading. 
Edited  with  notes.  By  William  J.  Rolfe. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare's  C'tnedies.  Tales 
from  Shakespeare" s  Tragedies.  By  Charles, 
and  Mary  Lamb.  (New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.)  In  the  original  preface  to  these 
charming  "  tales"  the  authors  "  requested 
the  kind  assistance  of  young  gentlemen  in 
explaining  to  their  sisters  such  parts  as  are 
hardest  for  them  to  understand  "  and  also  in 
reading  to  them  from  the  original,  "  care- 
fully selecting  what  is  proper  for  a  young 
sister's  ear."  This  request  has  suggested  to 
Dr.  Rolfe  the  plan  of  the  two  neat  little 
volumes  before  us.  He  has  in  a  series  of 
good  notes  explained  the  harder  passages 
and  there  have  been  added  (unfortunately  in 
too  small  type)  selected  passages  from  the 
plays  themselves.  Our  readers  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  "  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare "  are  really,  in  spite  of  their  mode-t 
title,  a  valuable  contribution  to  Shakespear- 
ian criticism,  and  Dr.  Rolfe's  edition  de- 
serves the  title  of  an  introduction  to  the 
reading  and  study  of  Shakespeare. 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

For  one  dollar  we  will  supply  all  our 
members  with  the  Educational  Monthly 
for  one  year,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
publications  :  — 

Dictionary  of  Derivations. 

Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 

National  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

Dowden's  Shakespeare  Primer. 


Creighton's  Rome  Primer. 
Jeffers's   History  of  Canada  (Primer). 
Topical  History,  by  Hunter. 
White's    Practical  ^Problems  in    Arith- 
metic. 
Remember  it  costs  only  one  dollar  to  be- 
come a  life  member  of  the  Bureau. 

Address— TEACHERS'  BUREAU,    120 
Yonge  St.  Toronto  Ont. 
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DRAWING    IN   THK    HIGH   SCHOOLS   AND    COLLE- 
GIATE   INSTITUTES  OF  ONTARIO. 

BY    COLIN     A.    SCOTT,    B.A. 


THE  foundation  of  this  subject  as 
part  of  the  programme  of  studies 
in  our  Secondary  Schools  dates  back 
for  some  time.  It  was,  I  believe,  an 
outcome  of  a  movement  which  pass- 
ed through  Ontario  during  the  Gover- 
nor Generalship  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  and  to  which  also  may  be 
ascribed  the  origin  of  a  number 
of  very  efficient  Art  Schools  as  well 
as  the  temporary  heightening  of  the 
public  sympathy  in  matters  of  art 
generally.  It  was  expected  that  the 
work  prescribed  in  this  department 
would  give  a  practical  training  to  the 
pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  open  the 
mind  to  such  artistic  conceptions  as 
would  be  beneficial  to  himself  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Suffici- 
ent time  has  now  elapsed  to  enable  a 
competent  critic  to  obtain  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  the  worth  of  such  an  expecta- 
tion and  of  the  means  adopted  to 
accomplish  its  fulfilment,  and  it  must 
be  with  considerable  misgiving  that 
he  regards  the  success  of  either  of  the 
two  aims  proposed.  Under  the  pre- 
sent conditions  the  practical  training 


is  almost  useless  as  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned, and  frequently  resolves  itself 
into  an  extravagant  demand  for  neat- 
ness, the  least  vital  of  all  the  qualities 
which  an  artistic  drawing  should  pre- 
sent. The  copying  of  figures  (especi- 
ally badly  printed  figures)  from  the 
fiat  is  the  most  soulless  and  least 
profitable  exercise  for  a  youth  of 
either  a  practical  or  an  imaginative 
turn  of  mind.  The  practical  geome- 
try and  perspective  are  more  interest- 
ing, but  are  entirely  mechanical  and 
quite  remote  from  the  interests  of 
art.  The  drawing  from  objects  as 
presented  in  the  authorized  drawing 
book  is  a  good  example  of  what 
artistic  drawing  should  never  be  If 
the  drawing  of  cold  and  abstract  forms 
be  a  preparation  for  the  higher  quali- 
ties needed  to  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing and  concrete  conception,  then  a 
diet  of  husks  ought  to  be  an  excellent 
substitute  for  wheaten  bread.  Indus 
trial  design  might  be  treated  as  a  sub 
ject  capable  of  the  greatest  artistic 
importance,  but  there  is  too  much 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  generally 
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handled  in  the  most  mechanical  man- 
ner.    The  teaching  of  none  of  those 
subjects  bears  out  the  expectation  of 
a  practical  training,  at  first  indulged  in 
by  the  friends  of  art  and  of  education. 
Nor  is  the  subjective  side  served  any 
the  better.     Among  the  pupils  of  our 
Secondary  Schools,  as  in  the  public 
at  large,  artistic  conceptions  involving 
the  sense  of  eye  sight  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.     The  subtle  tender- 
ness of  exquisite  form  and  colour,  the 
solidity  or  refinement  of  modelling, 
the  novelty  or  simplicity  of  composi- 
tion, the  personal  note  and  its  univer- 
sal appeal  which  pervades  every  work 
of    art,    is    more    meaningless    than 
Hebrew  to  our  pupils  or  the  public, 
while  the  symbolism  of  a  white  water- 
fall with  its  praying- robe  of  mist,  or  a 
mountain  clothed  in  clouds,  is  more 
striking  and  more  inteUigible  on  this 
paper  in  black  type  than  in  nature  it- 
self or  in  the  finest  works  of  our  artists. 
A  little  of  the  artistic  spirit  does  filter 
in  through  music,  and  of  late  years  by 
means  of  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  arts  of  English  literature,  but 
the  arts  involving  eyesight,  the  most 
practical  and  impressive  to  the  youth 
ful  mind,  are  emasculated  or  ignored. 
What  then  shall  be  done  ?     Shall 
we  confess  at  once  that  our  means 
have  been  inadequate,  our  weapons 
insufficient  and  cleanly   sweep  away 
this  pretence  of  a  rudimentary  educa- 
tion   in    art?     Or    shall  we  say  that 
these  subjects  prescribed  by  the  educa- 
tion department  have  a  certain  amount 
of  usefulness  in  themselves,  while  any 
real  artistic  training  is  entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  Secondary  Schools 
and   remote   from   the  necessities  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  ?     This  latter 
alternative,  however  insulting  to  our 
intelligence  and  our  capabilities,  is  one 
maintained  by  many  so  called  practical 
men.     It  is  said  that  the  products  of 
art  are  luxuries  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
rich  and  idle.      That  we  are  at  pre- 
sent in  a  stone-breaking  age  and  that 


it  is  unwise  to  divert  any  energy  from 
the  rougher  and  more  productive 
occupations.  That  the  older  lands 
are  well  able  to  supply  us  with  such 
refinements,  while  we  return  their 
value  in  raw  materials  or  the  labour 
of  coarse  and  unskilled  hands.  Such 
a  solution  needs  only  to  be  stated 
to  be  rejected  by  every  courageous 
Canadian,  and  represents  no  part  of 
the  ideal  of  the  bright  pupils  of  our 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes. They  are  looking  for  better 
things  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
bring  to  these  young  souls  something 
of  the  grandeur  and  delight  of  an  art 
which  has  been  the  sustenance  and 
hope  of  many  of  the  noblest  sons  of 
men. 

That  some  way  may  be  found  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end  must  be 
the  wish  of  every  true  friend  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  wanted  some  move- 
ment similar  to  that  which  has  lately 
revolutionized  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish. As  the  dry  bones  of  grammar 
and  the  rules  of  rhetoric  were  for- 
saken for  a  direct  communion  with 
the  living  language  in  its  best  exam- 
ples, so  must  the  cold  details  of  the 
grammar  of  art  be  subordinated  to  the 
works  of  art  themselves.  As  it  is  by 
reading  and  studying  the  poets  that 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  poetry,  so  it  will  be  by  the  careful 
survey  and  study  of  pictures  that  we 
will  ever  comprehend  pictorial  art  or 
the  nature  it  represents.  The  mater- 
ial means  for  carrying  this  out  the 
last  twenty  years  with  their  splendid 
development  in  photography  and  pro- 
cess printing  have  laid  already  at  our 
hands.  Our  pupils  may  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  finest 
masters.  And  just  as  many  a  pupil 
who  will  never  make  a  poet  may 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  highest  and 
the  best  productions  of  poetry,  so 
many  a  pupil  who  will  never  learn  to 
draw,  and  who  would  never  make  an 
artist,    may   be    taught   to    feel   and 
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understand  the  greatest  and  most 
splendid  of  the  gifts  of  art.  The 
same  work  may  be  carried  out  in  the 
arts  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  in- 
dustrial design,  although  in  these 
cases  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain adequate  representations  of  the 
works  of  artists.  However,  nothing 
serious  would  be  lost  by  neglecting 
them  as  independent  arts,  for  pictorial 
art  embraces  and  transcends  them 
all. 

How  a  picture  may  be  treated  so 
as  to  show  the  principles  of  art  and 
the  spirit  of  the  artist  which  underlies 
it,  may  be  worth  our  while  to  indicate 
at  least. 

The  accompanying  pen-and-ink 
sketch  will  serve  for  an  example.  The 
qualities   of  this  sketch   may  be  (as 


of  fir  and  some  other  indications  of 
this  character  are  shown.  To  show 
this  too  much  would  bring  the  bank 
of  trees  too  near.  The  dark  tone  as 
compared  with  the  tone  of  sail  and 
water  indicates  colour  to  *the  spectator, 
and  yet  the  trees  are  not  black.  A 
great  deal  of  colour  can  be  expressed 
in  a  black  and  white  drawing  ;  a  great 
difference  in  modern  work  especially 
depends  upon  this  quality.  The 
bank  of  trees  is  represented  by  lines 
not  horizontal  ;this  differentiates  them 
from  the  water  and  indicates  in  some 
places  the  slope  of  the  branches.  To 
do  this  too  much  and  draw  the  trees 
individually  would  bring  them  too 
near  and  make  them  too  important. 
These  lines  running  one  way  assist 
the  perspective  towards  the  left  (bel- 


with  a  poem)  roughly  divided  into 
objective  and  subjective.  To  begin 
with  the  objective,  which,  however, 
will  involve  a  continous  reference  to 
the  subjective  side  as  well.  We  may 
observe  a  Mackinaw  boat  indicating 
the  north  shore.  The  boat  is  not 
leaning,  the  sails  are  hanging  straight. 
The  wind  is  not  blowing  much,  but  it 
is  not  perfectly  calm  as  there  is  no 
reflection  on  the  water.  The  water  is 
of  one  tone,  a  grey  as  compared  with 
the  white  sail.  The  flatness  of  the 
water  is  shown  by  horizontal  lines. 
That  the  whole  view  is  seen  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  is  shown  by  the 
water  not  being  carried  very  near  the 
spectator.  The  bank  of  trees  behind 
the  boat  recede  in  perspective  to- 
wards the  left.     They  are  dark  as  if 


ter  than  if  they  were  sloping  to  the 
right)  and  give  unity  to  that  part  of  the 
picture.  The  mountain  is  grey  and 
faint,  indicating  a  hazy  atmosphere. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  picture  would 
indicate  that  the  sky  is  grey  and  not 
blue.  The  lines  of  the  composition 
are  simple.  It  is  better  that  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  (a  Laurentian  ridge) 
comes  to  the  left  of  the  boat  than 
directly  over  it.  That  would  be  to 
emphasize  what  is  already  emphatic. 
Here  we  have  a  few  points  at  least 
descriptive  of  the  objective  qualities 
of  the  sketch.  Since  the  sketch  is 
one  of  my  own,  I  may  be  excused 
from  goingf  into  the  subjective  quali- 
ties. This  was  a  sketch  made  from  a 
moving  sail-boat  in  about  three 
minutes,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
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the  points  described  above  were  con- 
sciously before  my  mind  while  mak- 
ing the  sketch.  That  is  a  result  of 
after  reflection.  The  work  of  art  is 
unreflective  and  spontaneous.  Rules 
can  not  be  given  by  which  pictures 
may  be  made  ;  but  rules  may  be  de- 
duced from  pictures  by  which  they 
may  be  understood.  This,  I  think, 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  work  of 
the    teachers    of  English,  and   some 


such  work  should  be  undertaken  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  art 
also  in  our  Secondary  Schools. 

This  sort  of  education  would  not 
have  in  view  the  training  of  artists, 
but  of  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
public.  It  would  be  general  and  not 
special,  and  as  such  would  be  fitly 
included  in  the  programme  of  studies 
for  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes. 


THE    ENGLISH    PAPERS     OF    THE     RECENT 

EXAMINATIONS. 


HIGH    SCHOOL 


M,    F.    LIBBY,  ENGLISH^   MASTER    PARKDyVLE    C.    I. 


ONE  morning  after  the  autocrat 
had  been  guilty  of  an  uncom- 
monly daring  paradox  "the  old  gentle- 
man who  sits  opposite  "  sniffed 
audibly  and  said  the  autocrat  talked 
like  a  transcendentalist ;  for  his  part 
common  sense  was  good  enough  for 
him.  "  Precisely  so,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  that  subtle  philosopher,  "com- 
mon sense,  as  you  understand  it." 
There  is  of  course  in  this  retort  a 
gentle  Bostonian  suggestion  that  a 
common  sense  exists  which  may  be 
inhaled  and  exhaled  on  higher  and 
freer  levels  than  that  enjoyed  by  the 
old  gentleman  opposite,  and  our 
paradoxical  transcendentalist  proceeds 
to  moralize  as  follows  :  "  I  show  my 
thought,  another  his  \  if  they  agree, 
well ;  if  they  differ,  we  find  the  largest 
common  factor,  if  we  can,  but  at  any 
rate  avoid  disputing  about  remainders 
and  fractions." 

We  must  all  judge  from  the 
highest  horizon  -  scanning  point  of 
view  by  us  attainable  and  then  if 
we  speak  emphatically  and  enthu- 
siastically of  what  we  see,  not  those 
who  stand  higher  surely  will  ac- 
cuse us  of  dogmatism  or  narrowness 
though  other  critics  may  be  unable 
to  find  our  truth  other  than  paradox 


or  worse.  It  must  often  be  observed 
by  men  of  great  powers  of  vision  that 
dogmatism  and  fanaticism  produce  a 
style  of  expression  very  like  that  pro- 
duced by  fervour  of  conviction. 
This  paper  is  intended  to  be  a  criti- 
cism of  the  recent  English  papers 
from  the  writer's  point  of  view  and 
will  probably  be  acceptable  in  some 
degree  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is,  to  the 
full  limit  of  consciousness,  a  candid 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  one 
deeply  interested.  While  I  have  had 
the  very  best  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
leading-  English  Masters  of  Ontario 
concerning  these  papers  and  while  I 
believe  that  I  am  for  the  most  part  in 
accord  with  that  majority,  I  make  no 
claim  to  speak  for  any  but  myself. 

That  the  nature  of  the  questions 
asked  in  a  subject  at  the  July  ex- 
aminations is  of  the  very  last  import- 
ance to  the  well-being  of  that  subject 
is  universally  conceded  ;  this  truth  is 
ever  present  in  the  mind  of  the  actual 
teacher  but  is  perhaps  not  so  potent 
in  the  council  of  examiners.  Wheth- 
er rightly  or  wrongly,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  teachers  and  pupils  regard  the 
"old   papers"  in  a  subject  as    their 
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true  guide  and  syllabus  for  a  new 
year's  work,  and  this  will  be  the  case 
as  long  as  competitive  written  ex- 
aminations continue.  How  then  is  it 
possible  to  overestimate  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  an  examiner  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  ?  When 
he  takes  his  pen  to  write  a  question 
he  may  very  well  exert  his  imagination 
to  picture  not  only  thousands  of 
anxious  candidates  but  also  the  up- 
turned eyes  of  tens  of  thousands  who 
will  look  to  him  in  succeeding  terms 
for  direction  and  orders ;  again,  not 
only  do  the  pupils  but  the  masters 
themselves,  more  especially  that 
numerous  class  of  them  who  in  re- 
mote villages  feel  themselves  unable 
to  be  independent  and  to  assert  their 
personal  tendencies,  the  masters  them- 
selves regard  their  "last  year's  papers" 
as  the  authoritative  interpretation  of 
a  scanty  syllabus.  One  might  "well 
exclaim — show  me  this  year's  papers 
and  I  can  show  you  next  year's  work. 
Now  while  many  examiners  appear  to 
feel  the  truth  of  all  this  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  to  approach  their  work 
with  scrupulous  conscientiousness  and 
a  solemn  regard  for  its  far-reaching 
influence,  it  is  certain  that  many 
others,  especially  those  not  actually 
engaged  in  some  branch  of  teaching, 
toss  off  their  papers  m  a  spirit  of 
mercenary  indifference  or  of  mere 
half-awake  indolence  with  no  ade- 
quate sense  of  the  endless  harm  they 
do,  or  in  sublime  ignorance  of  re- 
cent advances  in  the  subjects  dealt 
with. 

The  papers  on  which  candidates  for 
matriculation  and  for  teachers'  non- 
professional certificates  wrote  in  July 
last  gave  pretty  general  satisfaction, 
if  we  disregard,  as  of  course  we  may 
very  well  do,  the  criticisms  of  those 
who  are  quite  below  the  level  on 
which  we  find  a  common-sense  at- 
mosphere ;  there  was  not  quite  as 
much  adverse  criticism  as  usual.  Of 
course  the  candidate  who   fails,  and 


the  master  who  fears  the  loss  of  his 
situation  if  he  does  not  "pass"  a 
certain  number — fixed  by  some  wor- 
thy trustee  such  as  the  village  auction- 
eer or  the  oracular  ex-public-school- 
teacher who  has  risen  to  wealth  and 
respectability  in  a  new  calling  and 
"  knows  how  to  run  a  school '' — 
these  unfortunates  find  the  papers 
awful  and  outrageous  ;  but  such  suffer- 
ers will  moan  through  the  press  and 
sign  themselves,  ''Teacher'  and 
"Fiat  Justitia"  to  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time.  One  does  not  care 
to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  an  examiner 
when  the  whole  field  are  hard  upon 
his  heels,  but  this  year  there  is  fair 
game  ;  there  are  few  huntsmen  and 
dogs  and  one  is  tempted  by  the  very 
calm  and  serenity  to  say  a  few  tem- 
perate words  concerning  examinations 
in  general  and  the  recent  papers  in 
particular. 

It  would  be  a  useful  problem  for 
young  students  of  psychology  to  en- 
deavour to  arrive  at  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  a  departmental  examiner  as 
he  begins  the  preparation  of  his  ques- 
tions ;  there  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  ideal  examiner,  that  of  the  aver- 
age real  examiner,  and  that  of  the 
worst  possible.  Taking  the  second 
as  the  most  profitable  study  for  the 
present  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
accepted  his  appointment  and  to  have 
concluded  that  the  time  for  action  has 
arrived.  He  considers  what  will  be 
expected  of  him  by  the  Department 
and  the  University  authorities,  judg- 
ing their  expectations  by  what  he 
knows  of  the  views  of  certain  educa- 
tionists in  positions  of  trust.  He  has 
more  or  less  vague  notions  as  to  what 
the  teachers  of  the  subject  in  question 
and  their  pupils  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  see  in  his  paper.  Moreover, 
he  must  consult  his  own  views  with 
more  or  less  independence,  and  pos- 
sibly at  times  he  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  endeavour  to  meet  the  views 
of  some  enthusiastic  friend  who  can- 
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not  reason  him,  but  may  persuade  or 
overawe  him  into  striving  to  improve 
the  study  of  his  subject  by  introduc- 
ing new  features  into  his  questions. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  num- 
erous requirements  —  requirements 
which  multiply  as  he  thinks  of  this 
and  that  inspector,  professor,  and 
high  school  master — or  of  the  varied 
objects  of  study,  varied  conditions  of 
schools,  and  endless  variety  of  stu- 
dents; under  these  influences  he  finds 
it  almost  impossible  to  please  all,  or 
indeed  to  avoid  offending  many  who 
have  strong  claims  upon  his  consider- 
ate attention. 

Would  it  not  be  as  wise  to  deal 
with  the  subject  quite  independently, 
but  upon  common-sense  or  philoso- 
phical grounds  ?  Is  it  not  certain 
that  there  is  a  sound  method  of  ex- 
amining as  there  is  of  teaching,  and 
that  questions  may  be  asked  which 
cannot  give  offence  to  any  and  yet 
can  be  difficult  enough  to  constitute 
a  thorough  test  of  knowledge  and 
training  ? 

In  order  to  produce  efficient  ex- 
aminers the  training  institutes  of  all 
grades  should  give  prominence  to  the 
subject  of  setting  examination  papers, 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
teachers  and  pupils  in  all  schools, 
and  especially  in  advanced  schools. 
Suppose  then  that  we  enquire  tenta- 
tively what  the  tests  of  examination 
questions  should  be.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  much  greater  care 
will  be  required  in  setting  provincial 
papers  than  in  setting  merely  local 
papers,  inasmuch  as  differences  of 
method,  of  text-books,  of  individual 
inclinations  of  teachers,  and  many 
minor  differences  must  be  allowed 
for.  When  a  master  is  examining 
his  own  pupils  he  may  simply  desire 
to  know  whether  they  have  given 
intelligent  attention  to  his  instruction, 
and  hence  may  ask  questions  of  a 
minute  and  even  technical  nature, 
but  such  questions  would  be  serious 


grievances  in  papers  intended  for  the 
pupils  of  a  whole  province. 

With  regard  to  the  provincial  nature 
of  questions  then  it  may  appear  sound 
to  hold  that : 

{a)  They  should  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  no  fairly  efficient  master  would 
have  failed  to  inculcate  the  principles 
with  which  they  deal. 

{b)  They  should  deal  rather  with 
principles  than  with  minute  or  de- 
tailed information. 

{c)  They  should  employ  no  techni- 
calities not  common  to  the  authorized 
textbooks  (in  some  cases  two  or 
more  text-books  are  authorized). 

{d)  In  Enghsh  grammar,  where  the 
range  of  questions  is  unlimited,  the 
authorized  text-books  should  be  the 
examiner's  guide,  and  only  such  sub- 
jects as  are  common  to  the  different 
grammars  authorized  should  be  dealt 
with. 

No  doubt  these  tests  appear  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  text-books  and 
to  that  extent  curtail  freedom  of  teach- 
ing, but  if  this  is  an  objection  it  is  an 
objection  springing  from  the  very 
nature  and  essence  of  a  centralized 
system  of  examining  and  finds  an 
offset  in  the  advantages  of  that  system 
over  others. 

Having  thus  guarded  against  un- 
fairness in  the  general  nature  of  the 
paper  the  examiner  would  do  well  to 
apply  methodically  certain  tests  to 
the  individual  questions,  and  if  these 
tests  were  applied  several  times  after 
the  first  draught  of  the  questions  and 
at  long  intervals  they  would  do  much 
to  remove  the  most  exasperating 
features  of  weak  papers.  Without 
prolonged  argument  the  following 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  examiners 
are  suggested,  not  as  exhaustive  or 
absolute,  but  rather  that  they  may 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  this 
vital  question  : 

{a)  A  question  should  have  some 
educative  value ;  it  should  be  a  test 
of  mental  power,  knowledge  or  train- 
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ing ;  questions  testing  memory-train- 
ing may  be  judiciously  used  on  the 
ground  that  the  memory  is  a  most 
important  faculty. 

[b)  A  question  should  not  be  am- 
biguous, obscure,  or  faulty  in  English. 

{c)  Technical  terms  may  be  used 
when  they  are  such  as  every  good 
student  should  know ;  but  needless 
technicalities  and  such  as  are  not  in 
very  common  use  should  not  be  em- 
ployed. 

{d)  Only  such  questions  as  admit 
of  a  definite  answer  should  be  asked 
in  scientific  subjects.  In  aesthetic 
subjects  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
correct  or  best  view,  and  yet  the 
question  may  be  valuable. 

Doubtless  many  other  guards  may 
be  suggested  against  poor  questioning, 
and  some  of  these  may  need  correc- 
tion and  qualification. 

In  setting  papers  in  English  the 
writer  has  found  that  certain  faults 
are  very  common,  and  would  give 
expression  to  a  special  abhorrence  of 

(a)  The  use  of  the  word  "  analyse  " 
without  a  clear  explanation  of  its 
meaning.  It  may  mean  (i)  Divide 
a  compound  sentence  into  simple 
sentences;  (2)  Divide  a  complex  sen- 
tence into  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses ;  (3)  Divide  a  clause  into 
subject  and  predicate;  and  even  (4) 
divide  the  subject  and  predicate  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  rela- 
tions and  functions  of  the  separate 
words  and  phrases,  though  this  last 
exercise  is  really  the  important  part  of 
parsing :  and  it  often  means  all  tour  at 
once  ;  it  is  a  mere  careless  and  in- 
definite use  of  words  to  say  "  analyze 
ten  lines  "  of  some  extract,  and  leads 
to  endless  confusion  in  competitive 
examinations  ;  is  it  not  much  better 
to  ask  a  few  simple  definite  questions 
instead?  as,  for  example,  (i)  Show 
the  kind  and  function  of  the  subor- 
dinate clauses ;  (2)  Write  out  the 
principal  statements  of  this  sentence. 
The    best   answer   to    the    question, 


"What  kind  of  table  of  analysis  should 
be  used?"  is,  "in  examinations,  a  full 
analysis  never  serves  the  examiner's 
purpose  so  well  .as  questions  aimed 
directly  at  the  difficult  points  of  the 
syntax." 

(b)  The  use  of  the  word  "  parse." 
There  is  hardly  a  master  in  Ontario 
High  Schools  who  is  not  afraid  to 
tell  his  pupils  to  state  the  parts  of 
speech  and  the  relation,  and  no 
more,  when  asked  to  parse,  and  yet 
that  is  what  is  usually  required  by  the 
examiner.  Most  pupils  writing  for 
matriculation  tell  in  full  simplicity  all 
they  know  about  the  word ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  "  houses  "'  is  plural  and 
"woman"  feminine.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  ask  for  the  part  of  speech 
and  the  relation;  or,. if  desirable,  for 
the  inflections,  than  to  use  the  am- 
biguous "parse"  in  order  to  save 
time  ?  It  is  through  such  mechanical 
use  of  terms  that  grammar  is  so  dull 
a  study  to  so  many. 

{c)  The  use  of  the  word  "conju- 
gate." If  a  pupil  is  asked  to  conjugate 
a  verb  he  may  give  the  principal  parts, 
the  tenses  of  all  words  in  the  first 
person  singular,  or,  indeed,  all  the 
forms  of  the  verb,  and  pronouns  to 
match.  Everyone  knows  that  this 
word  is  of  very  uncertain  definition 
yet  it  is  seen  every  time,  always  lead- 
ing to  the  failure  probably  of  some 
unfortunate,  for  he  who  writes  most, 
usually  obtains  better  marks  than  he 
who  takes  the  easiest  meaning  of  the 
question. 

{d)  The  use  of  the  word  "  classify." 
What  common  sense  is  there  in 
asking  a  pupil  to  classify  any  group 
of  things  without  stating  the  ground 
of  classification  ?  "  Marbles  "  may 
be  classified  on  the  ground  of  material, 
colour,  size ;  to  ask  a  boy  to  classify 
"  marbles  "  and  then  to  "  pluck  '"  him 
for  failing  to  guess  which  ground  you 
were  thinking  of  would  be  unjust  and 
discouraging  to  the  boy.  How  often 
a  pupil  could  classify  if  he  only  knew 
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what  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  know 
— what  ground  he  is  expected  to 
classify  upon. 

{e)  Requiring  pupils  to  desynony- 
mize  words  of  nearly  identical  force 
without  showing  those  words  in  con- 
text. Crabbe  himself  probably  would 
be  unable  to  state  the  difference  be- 
tween terms  that  matriculants  are  re- 
quired to  differentiate  with  examples. 
There  is  no  educational  pursuit,  per- 
haps, requiring  greater  astuteness, 
experience  and  breadth  of  reading 
than  desynonymization  yet  candidates 
in  the  flurry  of  examinations  are 
asked  abruptly  to  differentiate  terms — 
not  in  any  helpful  context — that 
neither  the  examiners  nor  any  scholar 
living  should  dare  to  dogmatize  upon 
without  the  aid  of  a  whole  library. 
No  teacher  should  undervalue  the 
exercise  of  requiring  a  pupil  to  weigh 
pairs  of  words  in  reading  English,  but 
it  is  surely  wicked  to  train  up  children 
to  dogmatize  in  the  tone  proper  to 
such  experts  as  Coleridge  or  Grahame 
or  Charles  John  Smith.  No  differ- 
entiation of  synonymes  out  of  context 
should  be  required  at  examinations  ; 
and  even  then  only  plain,  clear  and 
unquestionable  differences  should  be 
required. 

if)  No  correction  of  English  should 
be  based  upon  the  vagaries  of  absurd 
verbalists  and  similar  works.  It  is 
well  known  that  every  year  or  two 
some  adventurer  writes  a  book  of 
"  Donts  '"  and  forbids  the  use  of  a 
number  of  excellent  words  or  con- 
demns the  use  of  words  as  abominable 
and  illogical,  and  throws  all  the  great 
authors  of  our  own  day  into  error  by 
his  ignorant  ipse  dixit.  Dignified 
educators  should  take  no  notice  of 
such  merchandise,  and  should  attack 
only  such  errors  as  are  condemned 
by  the  usage  of  our  best  writers. 

Sentences  that  are  proof  against  fair 
criticism  should  not  be  given  for 
correction,  as  hypercriticism  is  very 
much  more  injurious  than  none.     I 


do  not  hope  that  these  views  will 
meet  with  universal  approval,  nor  are 
they  written  in  a  consciously  dog- 
matic spirit ;  but  so  far  as  they  appeal 
to  common  sense  from  the  examiner's 
point  of  view  they  should  be  acted 
upon.  If  exammers  persist  in  neglect- 
ing the  views  of  teachers,  the  day  will 
come  when  the  teachers  of  the  vari- 
ous associations  will  combine  to  take 
control  of  their  examinations  as 
lawyers  and  doctors  and  other  pro- 
fessional men  do  already. 

It  will  doubtless  be  observed  that 
most  of  the  foregoing  specially  annoy- 
ing faults  point  rather  toward  gram- 
mar than  toward  literature  or  com- 
position papers. 

The  examiners  in  English  for  1891 
were  of  so  well-established  reputation 
for  knowledge  and  judgment  that 
much  was  expected  from  their  joint 
labours.  The  result  was  not  disap- 
pointing :  the  papers  in  poetry  were 
such  as  we  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
before  the  world  :  considering  the 
material  on  which  the  questions  were 
based  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  were  broad  and  just,  sufficiently 
minute,  quite  untechnical  and,  in 
general  terms,  such  as  conduce  to  a 
thorough  and  minute  but  not  me- 
chanical or  grammatical  investigation 
of  English  verse.  Having  said  this 
however  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point 
out  that  while  there  was  an  evident 
and  intelligent  effort  at  grading  the 
papers  there  was  not  that  nice  dis- 
crimination in  grading  that  we  should 
all  desire  :  the  primary  paper  was 
hardly  difficult  enough  as  a  test  for 
candidates  for  teaching  certificates, 
but  this  error  is  in  the  right  direction. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
senior  leaving  examination  gives  many 
teachers  their  final  certificates  :  now 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  paper  on 
"  The  Tempest"  is  just  what  it  should 
be  for  prospective  undergraduates,  it 
is  far  too  elementary  for  first-class 
certificate  teachers.     While  the  higher 
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criticism  of  Shakespeare  would  be 
out  of  place  even  in  first  year  work  at 
the  University,  it  can  perhaps  not  be 
held  so  soundly  that  those  who  never 
enter  the  University  and  yet  who  hold 
responsible  places  as  teachers  should 
learn  no  more  than  the  elementary 
studies  in  poetry  give  them.  Gener- 
ally of  course  second  hand  criticism 
by  High  School  teachers  is  not  likely 
to  do  so  much  good  even  to  this  class 
of  pupils  as  thorough  honest  work  of  a 
simpler  nature,  still  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth  that  there  is  a  higher  level  of 
criticism,  even  though  acquired  by 
reading  "  books  about  books,"  may 
give  a  needed  impulse  to  one  who 
might  without  it  sink  into  a  mere 
child  among  children.  Truth  hon- 
estly realized  expands  the  mind  as 
surely  as  truth  honestly  acquired  : 
Gervinus  or  Moulton  will  stimulate 
many  to  do  better  work  for  them- 
selves. Surely  first-class  candidates 
have  the  mental  habit  of  induction,  if 
scientific  training  will  ever  impart  it, 
and  when  once  that  mental  habit  is 
fixed  the  more  they  read  around  their 
subjects  the  better  for  them.  The 
examiner  in  poetry  has,  me  jiidice, 
given  us  the  best  paper  on  Shake- 
speare and  Chaucer  from  the  Uni- 
versity pomt  of  view  that  we  have  had 
so  far  ;  possibly  it  is  equally  well- 
suited  to  the  real  needs  of  the  teach- 
er's certificate  class,  but  it  might  be 
wise  to  give  a  few  questions  for  their 
answering,  such  as  would  encourage 
a  somewhat  more  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  drama.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  desired  that  110  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  provision  for  these  papers, 
even  were  the  papers  not  excellent  it 
would  be  better  to  retain  an  examiner 
of  experience  ;  there  is  no  danger  of 
sameness  arising  from  this  course,  at 
least  not  for  several  years. 

In  English  composition  the  sub- 
jects for  essays  were  chosen  with 
much  insight  and  felicity;  there  was  a 
very  happy  suiting  of  the  theme  to 
the   powers  of  the  various  grades  of 


candidates.  But  on  the  other  hand 
nothing  could  do  more  violence  to 
taste  and  judgment  (on  the  present 
level)  than  requiring  primary  candi- 
dates to  hack  and  patch  the  inimit- 
ably smooth  and  graceful,  may  I  say 
the  too  sweetly  perfect,  English  of 
Irving's  Columbus.  Many  of  us  regard 
Irving  as  our  ideal  in  the  elegant 
style.  We  ask  our  ideal  Irving 
whether  he  would  use  a  word  thus,  or 
turn  a  phrase  thus,  just  as  we  ask  our 
ideal  Shakespeare  to  criticize  a  new 
book  of  poems.  If  Irving's  English 
is  to  be  improved  by  ignorant  children 
then  we  are  training  prigs  to  be 
openly  irreverent  and  conceited  and 
to  quote  the  dictionary  and  the  word- 
book against  those  whose  sense  and 
taste  give  such  books  their  only 
authority.  Enough  has  been  said 
about  synonyms  and  grammar-ques- 
tions in  the  more  general  part  of  this 
paper.  Enough  has  been  said  all 
over  the  province  about  the  objection- 
able last-century  English  extract  in 
the  junior  grammar  paper.  In  spite 
of  a  high  literary  sense  and  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  for  good  English  the 
examiner  would  seem  to  have  missed 
totally  the  present  spirit  of  grammar 
teaching.  Among  those  who  say 
grammar  is  useless,  those  who  say  it 
should  be  untechnlcal,  those  who 
"  believe  in  Latin  roots,"  those  who 
think  all  grammar  questions  should 
be  based  on  extracts  from  literature, 
those  who  think  the  subject  an  in- 
ductive science  and  nothing  else, 
among  all  these  the  examiner  has 
played  the  part  of  the  conciliatory  old 
gentleman  in  the  fable  who  wiishing 
to  please  all  pleased  none,  and  lost 
his  beast  into  the  bargain.  His 
natural  response  to  such  criticism 
will  be  :  No  two  masters  agree  on  the 
desiderata  of  grammar,  the  English 
masters  denounce  it  heartily  and  the 
University  authorities  almost  ignore 
it;  how  then  am  I  to  please  anyone 
but  myself? 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  examin- 
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ers  to  be  led  about  by  Reformers, 
above  all  by  Radicals.  Their  duty  is 
to  make  their  papers  rather  Conserva- 
tive and  to  allow  the  text-books,  the 
syllabus,  and  the  masters,  to  take  the 
lead  in  revolutionizing  a  subject. 

There  is  a  type  of  English  master 
who  belittles  grammar.  He  is  usually 
an  enthusiast  for  the  emotional  read- 
ing of  poetry  and  an  advocate  of  high 
literary  criticism  and  philosophic 
discussion  of  a  poet's  system  of  belief 
with  children  who  ought  to  be  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  simple  English 
with  decent  propriety  and  appreci- 
ation. He  holds  that  the  relation  of 
adverbs  and  subordinate  clauses  are 
too  difficult,  abstruse  and  imponder- 
able for  the  brain  of  a  High  School 
pupil  but  thinks  the  subtlest  psych- 
ology of  Rossetti  and  Shelley  quite 
the  appropriate  nourishment  for  the 
same  pupil.  Now  this  type  of  master 
does  much  good,  be  it  known,  and  is 
really  an  excellent  antidote  for  the 
logicians  and  scientists  of  algebra  and 
physics,  but  he  does  not  accomplish 
what  he  might  with  a  sympathy  for 
the  arid  and  weary  waste  of  learning 
dubbed  English  grammar. 

In  grammar  a  boy  sees  the  mechan- 
ism of  English  as  in  botany  of  the 
flowers.  At  first  sight  botany  destroys 
the  flower,  but  Gray  and  Agassiz  had 
more  than  the  vulgar  love  for  plants 
and  animals,  and  so  the  great  authors 
who  have  loved  English  have  always 
shown  a  grammarian's  knowledge  of 
language.  In  grammar  we  find  the 
bony  frame  of  poetry,  and  the  afore- 
said art-master  stands  effeminately 
aghast  at  the  desecration ;  but  a  sturdy 
boy  feels  an  intense  satisfaction  in 
getting  at  the  scientific  side  of 
language,  if  it  be  taught  him  with 
enthusiasm. 

In  grammar  a  boy  gets  a  confidence 
thai  will  enable  hi/n  to  build  long  and 
intricate  sentences,  and  it  is  a  safe  state- 
ment that  the  long  and  rolling 
majesty  of  the  periods  of  our  greatest 


prose  writers  and  orators  has  invari- 
ably arisen  and  must  of  necessity  arise 
from  this  confident  building  of  sen- 
tences which  only  syntax-knowledge 
can  give. 

In  English  grammar  and  in  a  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  the  technicalities 
of  English  grammar  lies  the  key  to 
the  study  of  French,  German,  Latin 
and  Greek.  Apparently  this  may  be 
refuted,  but  on  a  closer  examination 
it  is  irrefutable.  A  boy  who  does 
not  understand  the  construction  of 
his  own  sentence  cannot  translate  it 
into  a  foreign  tongue. 

In  grammar  a  boy  gets  as  good  a 
training  in  the  inductive  habit  of 
thought  as  in  botany,  chemistry  or 
physics,  I  will  not  say  geometry.  In 
spite  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Greek 
grammar  as  training,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  good  points  and 
the  subtle  points  of  the  Greek  con- 
structions may  not  be  very  often 
paralleled  in  English  and  whether 
there  are  not  idiomatic  subtleties  of 
the  English  sentence  structure  to 
place  against  the  Greek  idioms,  if  we 
descend  to  a  comparison  not  of  preju- 
dices but  of  facts. 

Considering  the  immeasurable  im- 
portance of  language  it  is  a  question 
whether  grammar  should  not  be 
treated  as  an  advanced  University 
study  ;  in  the  multitude  of  its  phe- 
nomena, tlie  difficulty  of  its  nomology, 
and  its  importance  in  life  it  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  other  science  branches. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  men  of 
light  and  leading  should  desire  to 
emasculate  English  studies  by  destroy- 
ing the  study  which  gives  form  and 
solidity  to  all  compositions.  Mere 
technical  grammar,  except  as  technic- 
alities facilitate  study,  may  be  made 
the  most  useless  of  all  time-killing 
devices,  but  the  understanding  of  the 
uses  and  relations  of  words,  phrases 
and  clauses  in  expression  is  beyond 
all  reasonable  question  the  one  only 
path  to  a  scholarly  and  confident  as 
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distinguished  from  a  shallow  and 
hysterical  knowledge  of  the  mother- 
tongue.  Cannot  the  examiner  ques- 
tion our  pupils  so  as  to  learn  whether 
they  have  mastered  grammar  for  its 
most  useful  purposes  ? 

{a)  As  a  scientific  training  in  ob- 
serving, defining,  and  generalizing. 

{l>)  As  a  proof  of  popular  knowledge 
of  language  as  an  institution  of  life. 


(c)  As  a  technical  preparation  for 
studying  other  languages. 

{d)  As  a  means  of  criticizing  sen- 
tence structure. 

Like  "  the  old  gentleman  who  sits 
opposite  "  I  must  now  say  :  This  is 
common-sense,  such  as  all  our  great 
writers  were  educated  upon,  and  of 
course  I  await  the  retort  should  any 
courteous  autocrat  honour  me. 


PRINCIPAL  GRANT'S   ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  N.  E.  A. 

INFLUENCE    OF    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    NATIONALLY    AND    INTERNATIONALLY.' 


THE  public  school  is  not  an  insti- 
tution of  American  origin,  as  is 
sometimes  claimed,  but  it  is  a  basal 
necessity  of  government  by  the  pub- 
lic. That  form  of  government  is 
becoming  universal  in  Christendom. 
There  are,  indeed,  checks  on  the 
direct  action  of  the  people,  and  these 
checks  are  even  more  deeply  embed- 
ded in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  than  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  difficulty  of  making  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  far  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  a  country  gov- 
erned by  Parliament  and  without  a 
written  constitution.  But,  in  an  old 
country  like  Great  Britain,  where  con- 
servative forces  are  interwoven  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  every  class, 
indirect  checks  supply  the  place  of 
the  impediments  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  interposes  in  the 
way  of  hasty  popular  action.  In 
Canada,  however,  democracy  is  not 
only  omnipotent,  but  it  may  act  with 
almost  lightning  rapidity.  Parlia- 
ment represents  a  people  instinct 
with  the  energy  of  the  new  world,  with- 
out aristocracy,  established  church,  or 
moneyed  or  leisure  class,  and  Parlia- 
ment can  set  up  or  pull  down  by  its 
vote  any  institution  that  is  not  spe- 
cially exempted  from  its  jurisdiction. 


In  Britain  Parliament  is  omnipotent 
and  its  jurisdiction  is  unlimited.  It 
can  do  anything  that  is  competent  to 
human  authority.  In  Canada  Parlia- 
ment is  supreme,  but  its  province  is 
defined  by  a  written  constitution  that 
gives  exclusive  powers  to  local  legis- 
latures. While,  then,  in  all  countries 
where  government  is  by  and  for  the 
people,  the  public  school  is  a  neces- 
sity on  political  grounds,  it  is  a  more 
pressing  political  necessity  in  Canada 
than  even  in  the  United  States  or 
Britain.  In  considering  the  influence 
of  the  school  on  the  nation,  I  would 
define  the  ideal  education  which  the 
State  should  seek  to  reach  as  the  full 
development  of  the  faculties  and  the 
character  essential  to  modern  citizen- 
ship. The  influence  of  the  school 
nationally  must  be  estimated  by  its 
success  in  these  respects.  If  the 
school  encourages  the  best  physical 
development,  if  it  not  only  teaches  to 
read  but  inspires  the  average  pupil 
with  a  love  for  reading,  if  it  interests 
him  in  the  history  of  his  nation,  feeds 
his  imagination  with  suitable  food, 
draws  out  his  powers  of  observation, 
stores  his  memory  with  a  few  classic 
pieces  that  shall  be  to  him  permanent 
models,  and  above  all  roots  in  him 
habits    of    order,  accuracy,  courtesy, 
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truthfulness,  self-reverence  and  rever- 
ence for  the  highest,  then  it  has  done 
its  work.  This  ideal  is  surely  not  im- 
possible. In  the  eight  formative  years 
between  six  and  fourteen,  so  much 
ought  to  be  accomplished  if  the 
teacher  is  at  all  fit  for  his  place  and 
if  the  State  insists  on  the  pupil's  regu- 
lar attendance  and  provides  proper 
buildings,  grounds  and  inspection. 

Physical  development  does  not  de- 
mand gymnasium  apparatus  or  a  drill 
sergeant.  As  a  rule,  children  will  see 
to  this  matter  for  themselves  in  the 
best  ways,  if  only  opportunities  are 
allowed.  The  games  of  children  are 
for  the  great  mass  the  very  best  means 
of  securing  good  physical  culture. 
Play,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  indispensable 
in  education.  It  means  harmonious 
development  of  the  body,  without 
fostering  the  self-consciousness  that 
is  apt  to  be  induced  by  modern  pre- 
tentious substitutes.  As  to  the  rest 
of  the  education  that  is  required, 
everything  depends  on  getting  good 
teachers  and  on  rational  aims  and 
methods. 

Good  teachers  !  You  may  well 
stop  me  and  ask  how  are  these  to  be 
had  in  sufficient  numbers  ?  Here  is 
the  supreme  difficulty.  Not  only  is 
the  salary  of  the  public  school  teacher 
small,  his  work  monotonous  and  his 
place  in  society  of  little  account,  but 
his  tenure  of  office  is  insecure,  and  he 
is  often  so  hampered  by  multiplied 
and  ever  changing  regulations  that  he 
is  not  so  much  a  free  being  as  a  cog 
in  a  vast  machine  that  counts  only  by 
statistics.  .Statistics  are  needed,  but 
they  cannot  estimate  the  highest  re- 
sults. In  these  circumstances,  the 
influence  of  teachers  on  scholars,  so 
far  as  character  building  is  concerned, 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  for  the 
influence  of  one  soul  on  another  is  a 
very  subtle  thing,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom  is  essential  to  the  imparta- 
tion  of  it  to  a  class  or  school.  You 
can  never  touch  the  heart  of  another 


with  emotion,  says  Goethe,  unless  the 
emotion  is  genuine  from  your  own 
heart,  or,  as  Horace  puts  it,  "  If  you 
wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first  weep 
yourself."  To  attempt  too  much  or 
expect  too  much  from  the  school  is  a 
mistake.  To  attempt  too  many  things 
a  greater  mistake.  But  to  attempt  to 
teach  subjects  for  which  there  are  not 
qualified  teachers  is  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  all. 

For  instance,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  State  should  insist  on  history 
being  taught  in  its  elementary  schools, 
so  that  every  citizen  might  know 
something  of  the  causes  that  deter- 
mine the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  and 
might  be  in  sympathy  with  the  history 
and  the  aims  of  his  own  nation.  This 
would  be  a  teaching  of  morality  and 
of  the  great  facts  of  the  spiritual 
world  as  well  as  of  history.  But  how 
can  lads  or  slips  of  girls,  who  have  no 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
life  of  the  race,  who  have  never  come 
in  contact  with  cultured  minds  and 
who  get  their  certificates  by  simply 
passing  examinations  on  text  books 
that  they  have  memorized,  rise  to  this 
point  of  view  ?  Or,  if  they  have  to 
cram  their  pupils  in  order  that  they 
may  pass  examinations  with  facts  of 
Canadian  or  American  history  that 
they  cannot  appreciate  or  relate  to 
the  principles  that  are  at  the  root  of 
national  development,  if  they  have  to 
make  them  write  and  learn  by  rote 
paragraphs  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  or  even  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  killed  in  particular  battles 
that  might  as  well  be  forgotten,  what 
earthly  use  will  such  cramming  be  to 
unformed  teacher  and  unawakened 
pupil  ?  The  remedy  for  our  crude 
methods  must  be  along  the  lines  of 
inducing  teachers  to  take  a  partial,  if 
not  a  full,  university  course,  and  of 
imitating  in  the  common  schools  the 
German  system  ot  teaching  history. 
There,  the  famous  stories  of  classical 
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times  and  the  biographies  of  eminent 
men  in  different  nations,  especially 
their  own  nation,  are  read,  and  a  basis 
of  comparison  is  laid  by  instruction  in 
the  Old  Testament  histories.  The 
comparative  method  of  study  is  the 
modern  method  in  all  subjects,  and 
nowhere  is  there  a  better  basis  for 
historic  comparison  than  in  those 
brief  sketches  written  from  a  prophetic 
or  ideal  standpoint  in  the  books  of 
Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings,  sketches 
and  summaries  that  combine  preg- 
nant and  glowing  reflection  with  all 
the  charm  of  concrete  details.  By 
this  method  of  studying  history  the 
child  will  unconsciously  get  hold  of 
links  of  connection  between  history 
and  geography,  and  history  and  lit- 
erature, and  between  these  and  life. 
His  learning  will  prove  of  permanent 
interest  and  value.  He  is  led  to 
think  of  other  nations  and  other  gen- 
erations in  relation  to  himself  and  to 
the  men  and  women  he  lives  with 
instead  of  misconceiving  them  as  ab- 
stractions invented  to  torment  school- 
boys, or  as  mere  "  pagans "  with 
whom  he  is  not  expected  to  have  any 
sympathy.  The  difficulty  of  teaching 
literature  to  children  is  very  great, 
perhaps  greater  than  of  teaching  his- 
tory itself,  and  the  usual  mistake  is  in 
being  too  formal,  too  didactic,  too 
analytic,  and  too  ambitious.  The 
children  must  be  interested,  and  they 
can  be  interested  only  through  their 
imagination.  Mr.  Gradgrind  would 
give  them  "facts."  I  would  give 
them  stories  and  tales  instead.  Books 
like  Hans  Andersen's,  and  Grimm's 
tales,  the  Arabian  Nights,  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to 
begin  with,  to  be  followed  by  Scott's 
poems,  selections  of  ballad  poetry  and 
selections  from  Scripture.  "  The  best 
literature  for  children  from  their 
seventh  to  their  fourteenth  year," 
says  Rosenkranz,  "  consists  always  of 
that  which  is  honoured  by  nations 
and  the  world   at  'arge,"   and  if  the 


books  I  have  mentioned  are  objected 
to,  choose  at  any  rate  others  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  a  jury 
that  may  be  said  to  comprise  univer- 
sal humanity. 

The  object  of  the  common  school, 
remember,  is  not  industrial.  It  should 
not  regard  children  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  craftsmen,  and  aim  at  making 
infant  mechanics.  They  are  in  the 
flower  of  life,  and  the  best  fruit  will 
be  had  if  you  give  the  flower  free  play 
and  do  not  expect  it  to  be  fruit  or 
even  incipient  fruit.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  make  children  happy, 
healthy  and  natural ;  to  give  them  a 
love  for  their  country  and  for  one 
another ;  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  meaning  of 
life  ;  to  give  them  a  love  for  reading, 
and  a  taste  that  will  enable  them  in 
some  degree  to  discern  good  reading 
from  bad  ;  and  to  form  in  them  habits 
that  will  make  the  end  of  their  school 
days  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  their 
education. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  school  in- 
ternationally. The  school  should 
teach  patriotism.  But,  there  is  as 
great  a  difference  between  patriotism 
and  that  blatant,  arrogant  spread- 
eagleism  which  in  Europe  is  called 
Chauvinism,  as  there  is  between  en- 
thusiasm and  fanaticism.  The  one 
is  healthy  and  full  of  generous  in- 
spirations, and  the  other  unhealthy 
and  the  destroyer  of  true  patriotism 
and  morality.  The  one  teaches  us 
to  love  our  own  land  and  race  first 
because  it  is  ours,  and  we  believe 
that  it  has  done,  and  that  it  promises 
to  do,  most  for  man  and  for  that  which 
is  best  in  man,  especially  for  the  good 
old  cause  of  liberty,  peace  and  righte- 
ousness. The  other  teaches  us  to 
hate  men  for  the  love  of  God  or  the 
love  of  country.  The  common  school 
is,  we  have  seen,  broad  as  the  nation, 
and  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
well-being  of  the  nation.  May  we 
not  find  for  it  a  broader  base  ?     Yes. 
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Our  fundamental  proposition  implies 
that  its  basis  must  be  wide  as  the 
English-speaking  race,  for  all  the  di- 
visions of  this  imperial  race  are  self- 
governing,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
wide  enough  to  underlie  all  nations 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  modern  society,  are  governed  by 
representatives  who  express  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Think    of   the   influence   that   the 
school  might  exert  if  it  realized  that 
its  mission  was  to  educate  the  children 
in  all  our  English-speaking  lands  "  so 
that  we  might  again  become  as  one 
people."     This    was    the    expression 
used  by  John  Jay,  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can   commissioners   who    negotiated 
the    settlement  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation with  the  mother  country  in 
1783.     This  was  the  keynote  struck 
by  Jay,  Adams  and  Franklin,  and  it 
was  adopted  on  the. British    side  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Shelburne, 
with  a  frankness  and  generosity  that 
disconcerted   the  sinister   designs  of 
France  and  Spain  at  the  time,  and  led 
to  far-reaching  consequences  that  are 
only    now  being  understood    by    the 
world.     If   the    facts  concerning  the 
history   of   this    settlement    of   1783, 
that  are  revealed  in  Fitzmaurice's  Life 
of  Lord  Shelburne   and    the  Critical 
History  of  Justin  Winslow,  the  librar- 
ian of  Harvard,  had  been  known  to 
past  generations  of  school  teachers  on 
this   continent,    the    war   of    181 2-1 5 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  the 
game  of  twisting  the  lion's  tail  would 
not    be  so   popular   in    the    United 
States   as  it  still  is  in  a  good  many 
places  from  Congress  downwards  and 
upwards.     Read     the     summary     of 
these   facts  presented   by  Mr.   O.   A. 
Howland  in  that  noble  work  of    his 
just    published    in  Toronto  with   the 
suggestive  title  of  The  New  Empire, 
and  then  let  us  explain  to  the  millions 
of  future  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  and  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  what  were  the  inspiring  ideals 


of  the  men  who,  after  seven  years' 
fighting,  thought  not  only  of  peace, 
but  of  permanent  reconciliation,  abso- 
lute freedom  of  trade  and  the  promo- 
tion of  each  other's  prosperity.  Would 
there  be  any  further  waving  of  a 
bloody  shirt  that  is  more  than  a 
century  old  ?  The  men  who  try  to 
keep  up  hatred  between  north  and 
south  because  of  battles  that  took 
place  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are 
estimated  aright.  What  should  be 
thought  of  those  who  would  rake  up 
the  ashes  of  old  feuds  that  were 
buried  in  1783  ?  Is  it  not  time  that 
that  very  ancient  bloody  shirt  should 
be  reverently  laid  aside  ?  It  should 
now  be  well  understood  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  France  repudiated 
the  idea  of  the  United  States  being 
allowed  to  practically  monopolize  the 
continent.  The  thirteen  colonies 
were  to  be  restricted  to  their  gwn 
narrow  boundaries,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Alleghanies.  Spain 
had  joined  the  alliance  on  this  con- 
dition. Great  Britain  was  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  the 
same  view's,  for  the  great  west,  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Quebec  or  Canada, 
and  was,  of  course,  to  be  conceded  to 
her,  while  the  remainder  of  the  conti- 
nent was  to  be  the  share  of  Spain. 
Against  such  a  combination  the  feeble 
states,  exhausted  by  the  long  war, 
would  have  been  helpless,  even  had 
they  been  willing  to  fight  for  empty 
spaces  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 
But,  as  Mr.  Jay  said,  "  the  one  govern- 
ment which  had  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  boundaries  '  was  Great 
Britain,  and  the  young  republic  found 
then,  as  subsequently  in  a  more  recent 
crisis  when  Napoleon  III.  was  the 
tempter,  that  in  the  opinion  of  British 
statesmen  "  blood  was  thicker  than 
water."  England  in  1783  "endowed" 
the  United  States,  to  use  Jay's  words, 
with  the  great  west,  to  the  unbounded 
amazement  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
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did  so  because  Jay  and  his  colleagues 
pointed  out  that  the  vast  commerce  of 
America  would  always  be  open  to 
Great  15ritain,  and  that  that  would  1 
mean  perpetual  and  mutual  prosperity. 
All  honour  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Shelburne.  He,  as  Morellet,  the 
French  philosopher,  wrote  to  him, 
*'  actually  put  in  practice  in  public 
life  what  Adam  Smith  had  only  put  in 
words."  And  he  did  so  because,  as 
he  himself  wrote,  "the  people  through- 
out the  world  have  but  one  interest, 
if  properly  understood."  Golden 
words  these — words  to  be  taught  as 
an  axiom  in  political  science  in  every 
church,  school,  caucus  and  parlia- 
ment. 

If  there  are  two  nations  in  the  world 
that  ought  to  trade  freely  with  each 
other  and  to  be  in  perpetual  alliance, 
these  two  are  the  British  common- 
wealth and  the  United  States,  and 
the  part  of  the  world-wide  common- 
wealth that  should  be  the  link  between 
the  two  is  Canada.  History,  in  these 
days  of  scientific  investigation,  has  at 
last  been  brought  into  court  and  given 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
such  were  the  intentions  of  the  great 
men  who  drew  up  the  settlement  of 
1783,  and  that  the  British  Minister 
then  laid  the  most  magnificent  basis 
for  permanent  friendship  and  co- 
operation that  the  representatives  of 
Congress  could  suggest.  Surely,  if 
any  history  should  be  taught  in  the 
common  school,  this  outstanding  fact 
should  have  the  first  place,  and  the 
lesson  would  flow  naturally  from  it 
that  the  time  that  is  past  should  suffice 
for  the  recriminations,  jealousies  and 
suspicions  of  small  men,  and  that  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  join  hands  all 
round  and  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
for  which  we  profess  to  pray  daily. 
The  Britain  of  Queen  Victoria  is  not 
the  Britain  of  George  HI.  Britain  is 
as  truly  governed  by  the  democracy 
as  the  United  States  is,  and  Canada 


is  more  frankly  democratic  than  either. 
This  being  the  case,  there  is  no  more 
possibility  of  diversity  of  interest  be- 
tween them  than  there  is  between 
Maine,  Michigan  and  Mississippi.  If 
this  were  understood  it  would  also  be 
seen  that  secession  is  as  totally  out 
of  the  question  in  the  British  Empire 
as  war  proved  it  to  be  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  idea  that  material 
considerations  might  tempt  a  portion 
of  either  commonwealth  to  abandon 
its  flag  is  insulting,  whether  made  on 
the  north  or  on  the  south  side  of  the 
line.  The  common  school  then 
might  legitimately  be  made  an  instru- 
ment to  promote  the  permanent 
reconciliation  of  the  two  great  coun- 
tries into  which  our  race  divided  more 
than  a  century  ago  and  which  have 
ever  since  stood  apart. 

"  Their  scars  remaining 

Like  cliffs  which  have  been  torn  asunder." 

It  may  be  said  that  1  have  present- 
ed an  ideal  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  real,  and  that  it  is  almost  absurd 
to  attribute  such  vast  possibilities  of 
influence  to  an  agency  which  when 
considered  in  detail  is  so  insignificant. 
Certainly  the  average  common  school 
teacher  is  a  feeble  instrument  to  work 
such  wonders  as  those  that  have  been 
described.  Admittedly  the  univer- 
sity don  seems  a  much  more  imposing 
personage.  No  one  questions  the 
dignity  of  his  work  or  his  place  in 
society,  and  generally  his  salary  is 
pretty  good,  and  his  tenure  of  office 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  some- 
times a  little  more  than  is  desirable. 
It  would  ill  become  me  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  university  man. 
If  a  genius  of  original  force  or  a  man 
of  lofty  character,  he  is  the  fountain 
head  of  innumerable  creative  influ- 
ences. To  him  the  young  men  who 
are  the  hope  of  the  future  owe  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  birth.  In 
education,  too,  we  must  never  forget 
that  improvement  begins  from  above. 
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But  the  common  school  teacher  repre- 
sents a  still  mightier  force.  The 
grept  forces  operate  silently  and  on 
so  vast  a  scale  that  they  are  often  un- 
noticed or  when  looked  at  in  detail 
appear  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  still 
true  that  God  chooses  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty, 
not  that  they  are  weak,  but  because 
to  our  dull  eyes  they  seem  to  be  weak. 


Brother  and  sister  teachers,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  common  school  is  to  en- 
lighten the  state  and  to  link  the 
nations  together  in  a  holy  brother- 
hood. I  would  have  you  so  filled 
with  this  lofty  ideal  that  you  may 
always  be  inspired,  in  the  doing  of 
your  work  or  drudgery,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  issues  for  time  and  eter- 
1  nity  that  are  involved. 


CONVENTION'S  RESOLUTIONS. 


[n.  e.  a.,  1 89 1.] 


GUIDED  by  the  sentiments  which 
appear  to  prevail  in  the  Associa- 
tion, as  manilested  in  the  papers  and 
addresses,  or  brought  out  in  discus- 
sions or  in  general  conversation,  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  respect- 
fully submits  the  following  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Association,  and 
as  the  basis  of  its  public  declarations 
to  the  country  : 

1.  The  last  year  seems  to  have 
exceeded  all  preceding  ones  in  health- 
ful educational  growth  and  develop- 
ment. All  the  instrumentalities  which 
go  to  promote  the  intelligence,  in- 
crease the  knowledge  and  cultivate 
the  morals  of  the  people  have  been 
characterized  by  unexampled  energy 
of  action. 

2.  Individual  gifts  to  the  higher 
educational  institutions,  to  libraries 
and  other  agencies  for  extending 
learning  have  not  only  exceeded  in 
number  and  in  amount  what  has  been 
given  in  preceding  years,  but  indicate 
what  may  confidently  be  anticipated 
as  to  the  future.  Speaking  for  the 
educators  of  the  United  States,  we 
express  their  appreciative  thanks  to 
the  generous  donors  who  may  be 
living,  and  exalt  and  honour  the 
memory  of  those  who  are  dead. 


3.  The  growth  of  popular  interest 
in  general  education  has  been  con- 
spicuously illustrated  during  the  year 
through  the  movement  toward  an 
organized  system  of  home  study  and 
class  lectures  and  examination,  com- 
monly denominated  the  "  university 
and  school  extension  "  movement.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Association,  it  is 
a  movement  capable  of  large  benefi- 
cial results,  but  encompassed  with 
some  dangers.  It  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  any  irregular  and  inde- 
pendent educational  work  can  com- 
pare in  value  with  that  of  the  regular 
institutions,  but  irregular  work  may 
be  made  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to 
seekers  after  knowledge  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  upon  the  schools.  If 
this  fact  is  clearly  understood,  and  if 
in  the  organization  of  the  movement 
the  element  of  home  study  rather 
than  the  public  lecture  is  made  pro- 
minent, if  the  public  lecture  is  made 
of  educational  value  and  not  a  mere 
entertainment,  if  the  course  of  studies 
is  arranged  and  systematized  with 
discriminating  care,  the  movement 
will  bear  fruits  and  scatter  blessings 
along  its  pathway. 

4.  The  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
operations  of  the  National  Council  of 
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Education,  as  determined  upon  at 
the  present  session,  by  means  of 
round  table  conferences  and  the 
original  investigation  of  educational 
topics  of  timely  interest  through  the 
introduction  of  experts  or  specialists, 
seems  calculated  to  promote  worthy 
educational  movements  more  rapidly 
and  to  repress  and  dispose  of  un- 
substantial ones  more  quickly,  and 
therefore  promises  to  be  an  instru- 
mentality of  much  consequence  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country. 

5.  Regarding,  as  it  does,  the  free 
public  elementary  school  system  as 
infinitely  more  consequential  than 
any  other  of  our  educational  instru- 
mentaUties,  the  Association  observes 
with  great  satisfaction  the  improve- 
ments which  are  continually  taking 
place  therein.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  school  architecture  and  sani- 
tation, the  preparation  of  the  teacher, 
the  course  of  study,  the  classification 
and  promotion  of  pupils,  the  manner 
of  discipline  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, the  general  and  local  super- 
vision of  the  whole,  and  all  of  the 
numerous  details  which  go  to  system- 
atize the  work  adapt  it  to  existing 
conditions  and  render  it  effective 
have  never  received  so  much  or  so 
intelligent  attention  as  during  the 
year  just  closing 

6.  We  view  with  pleasure  the  spread 
of  kindergarten  principles  and  meth- 
ods, and  trust  that  they  may  be  gen- 
erally introduced  into  the  public 
schools.  To  this  end  we  recommend 
that  the  different  States  secure  the 
necessary  legislation  that  will  enable 
communities  to  support  and  maintain 
free  kindergartens  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. We  desire,  however,  to  express 
our  admiration  for  many  of  the  essen- 
tials contained  in  the  organization  of 
the  present  primary  schools,  elements 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  we  therefore  desire  to  be 
understood  as  holding  fast  to  the 
old,  while    grafting    on   the    present 
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organization   the  excellencies  of  the 
new. 

7.  Theimportanceof  a  more  closely 
related  system  commencing  with  the 
kindergarten  and  ending  with  the  uni- 
versity to  the  end  that  the  waste  of 
time,  effort  and  money  shall  be  mini- 
mized, and  that  each  grade  of  the 
work  may  aid  and  support  the  other 
is  claiming  the  attention  of  all  thought- 
ful friends  of  education.  Some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
Much  more  is  desirable.  It  is  a 
problem  encompassed  with  many  per- 
plexities and  can  be  completely 
solved  only  by  mutuality  of  effort. 
Yet  it  must  be  solved  before  educa- 
tors hold  out  to  the  people  a  perfect: 
national  educational  system,  entitled 
to  the  first  rank  among  those  of  the 
world.  Americans  can  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less,  and  we  confidently 
look  for  substantial  advances  along 
this  line  during  the  coming  year. 

8.  The  advance  in  public  senti- 
ment touching  the  necessity  for  the 
special  and  professional  preparation 
of  the  teacher  has  been  so  marked  as 
to  justify  us  in  characterizing  it  as  a 
revolution.  Many  of  the  colleges, 
even  some  of  the  most  conservative 
of  them,  now  recognize  the  fact  that 
teaching  has  a  scientific  basis  by  pro- 
viding for  instruction  in  the  science 
of  pedagogy.  State  normal  schools 
are  flourishing  and  multiplying,  while 
they  are  gradually  confining  their 
work  more  and  more  closely  to  peda- 
gogical science.  Cities  which  are  to 
be  regarded  as  in  the  van  of  educa- 
tional progress  are  drawing  their  sup 
ply  of  teachers  almost  exclusively  from 
local  normal  schools  or  classes.  Pro- 
fessional training  classes  are  being 
pushed  out  into  the  smaller  villages 
for  the  benefit  of  the  outlying  districts. 
The  time  is  not  in  the  future,  it  has 
arrived,  when  the  intelligent  senti- 
ment of  the  country  sees  the  fact  that 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  philoso- 
phy of  education,  and  of  the  develop- 
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ing  processes  of  the  human  mind,  is 
essential  to  the  equipment  of  a  good 
teacher.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  the 
country  will  submit  its  children  to  the 
care  and  instruction  of  no  persons 
who  are  not  so  equipped. 

9.  We  have  observed  during  the 
last  year  a  most  striking  advance  of 
sentiment  in  several  of  the  large  cities 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  none  but 
a  professional  expert  as  superintend- 
ent of  instruction.  So  strongly  has 
this  sentiment  been  asserted  in  two 
or  three  conspicuous  instances  as  to 
prove  an  object  lesson  for  ail  the 
cities  of  the  country.  Large  results 
must  flow  from  this,  and  still  more 
gratifying  results  will  follow  if  a  senti- 
ment can  be  aroused  which  will  insist 
upon  the  extension  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  all  county  or  district  super- 
vising officers,  and  to  that  end  we 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  friends 
of  popular  education  throughout  the 
country. 

10.  The  Association  observes  with 
great  pleasure  the  manifest  enlarge- 
ment of  educational  activity  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  union.  There 
is  generally  apparent  in  that  section 
of  the  country  an  energy  of  educa- 
tional effort  which  must  inevitably  go 
far,  which  has  already  gone  far,  to 
solve  some  of  the  social  and  indus- 
trial problems  with  which  those  States 
have  been  encompassed.  With  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  we  observe  and  record 
the  fact,  and  congratulate  our  friends 
of  the  fair  and  sunny  South  upon  its 
development, 

1 1.  We  commend  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  efforts  now  in  progress  for 
extending  improved  educational  facili- 
ties upon  the  Indian  reservations,  and 
to  the  enlisted  men  and  children  of 
officers  of  the  regular  army.  We  are 
confident  that  if  this  policy  shall  be 
pursued  the  "Indian  problem"  will 
be  not   only  less   formidable  but  the 


morale  of  the  army  will  be  greatly 
improved  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
we  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress 
the  enactment  of  any  legislation  which 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  full 
attainment  of  that  end. 

12.  Finally,  we  urge  upon  all  the 
friends  of  education  throughout  the 
United  States  the  importance  of  pre- 
paring such  an  exhibit  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  country  for  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  in  the  year  1893,  as  will  be 
a  fair  and  creditable  representation 
of  that  work,  and  will  reveal  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  the  mighty  pro- 
cesses which  are  in  operation  for  pro- 
moting the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  well-being  of  this  great  people. 

Your  committee  also  submits  the 
following  memorandum  of  its  senti- 
ments touching  those  who  have  con- 
spicuously promoted  the  success  of 
this  meeting  : 

1.  The  courtesies  extended  to  the 
Association  by  the  transportation 
companies  and  hotels  merit  and  re- 
ceive our  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. 

2.  The  zeal  and  good  judgment 
with  which  the  retiring  President  of 
the  Association,  Hon.  W.  R.  Garrett, 
has  discharged  the  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible duties  of  his  position  abund- 
antly justify  the  wisdom  of  the  choice 
made  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and 
gain  for  him  our  lasting  regard.  The 
alacrity  and  efficiency  with  which  the 
other  executive  officers  have  filled 
their  stations,  have  our  highest  ad- 
miration and  entitle  them  to  our  most 
sincere  thanks. 

3.  The  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, assembled  for  the  first  time 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  among  a  people  who  bear 
allegiance  to  another  flag,  hereby  ex- 
presses in  permanent  and  enduring 
form  its  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
and  sumptuous  hospitality  with  which 
it  has  been  entertained. 
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The  official  action  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  and  particularly  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  must  have  been  con- 
ceived in  a  high-minded  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity and  magnanimity.  The  com- 
plete and  felicitous  manner  in  which 
the  high,  civil  and  educational  officers 
of  the  provinces  and  the  city  have 
given  expression  to  such  official  action, 
supplemented  by  a  multitude  of  cour- 
teous attentions  which  cannot  be 
enumerated,  but  which  will  never  be 
forgotten,  show  that  they  not  only 
assumed  their  responsibilities  with 
alacrity,  or  more  likely  that  they  im- 
posed them  upon  themselves,  but 
also  that  they  have  discharged  them 
as  a  "  labour  of  love." 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  At  every 
point  of  contact  with  the  body  of  the 
people  of  this  "  Queen  City  of  the 
Dominion,  '  conspicuous  for  its  beau- 
ty, its  thrift  and  its  quiet  and  well- 
ordered  life,  in  our  temporary  homes, 
in  the  public  thoroughfares,  in  the 
churches,  in  the  magnificent  educa- 
tional institutions,  which  are  her  glory 
and  pride,  in  the  public  assemblages 
of  the  Association,  we  have  been  im- 
pressed with  every  conceivable  mani- 
festation of  popular  pleasure  at  our 
presence.  Such  popular  demonstra- 
tions can  spring  only  from  hearts 
attuned  to  the  music  of  the  humani- 
ties, and  minds  enriched  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  schools  and  the  refined 
social  intercourse  of  a  liberty  loving, 
(iod-fearing  people. 

These  things  have  not  only  ren- 
dered   this   annual    session    of    the 


Association  a  highly  enjoyable  and 
profitable  one,  but  one  whose  con- 
spicuous success  will  make  it  memor- 
able in  the  educational  history  of  our 
country,  of  the  western  continent,  and 
of  the  world. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  our  ob- 
ligations and  express  our  appreciative 
thanks  to  all  who,  in  will  or  deed, 
have  contributed  to  our  pleasure  and 
the  success  of  this  meeting.  We 
would  say  more.  We  wish  for  all  our 
Canadian  friends  Heaven's  richest 
blessings.  May  viitue  and  domestic 
felicity  here  abide  in  every  home. 
May  social  order  and  tranquillity  here 
abound.  May  intelligent  and  health- 
ful industry  fill  the  cup  of  their  pros- 
perity to  the  brim.  Even  more.  May 
great  results  flow  from  this  meeting. 
May  our  intermingling  be  of  some 
permanent  avail.  Here,  under  the 
folds  of  two  flags,  one  of  which  we 
each  love  and  both  of  which  we  ail 
honour,  for  the  many  thousands 
assembled  and  that  still  greater  mul- 
titude whom  we  represent,  in  frater- 
nal regard  and  mutual  respect,  let  us 
pledge  the  faith  of  the  educators  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Dominion  that 
upon  this  American  continent,  with- 
out reference  to  political  divisions, 
there  shall  be  the  fullest  fruitage  of 
that  spirit  of  liberty,  tlie  fullest  growth 
of  that  respect  for  law,  the  most  wide- 
spread diffusion,  and  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  that  intelligence 
and  culture  which  has  been  ensured 
by  the  blood  of  the  fathers,  and  which 
the  flags  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations  illustrate  and  enforce 
around  the  world. 


{Presented  by  the  Hon.   Judge  Draper,  State  Superintendent  Ne7v    York,    Chairman  of  the 

Committee  on  Resolutions.^ 


"When  thou  wishest  to  give  thyself 
delight,  think  of  the  excellences  of  those 
who  live  with  thee  ;  for  instance,  of  the 
energy  of  one,  the  modesty  of  another,  the 
liberal  kindness  of  a  third." 

— Marcus  Aurelius. 


"A  YOUTH  is  sent  to  our  universities, 
not  (hitherto  at  least)  to  be  appreniiced  to  a 
trade,  nor  even  always  to  be  advanced  in  a 
profession  ;  bi;i.  always,  10  be  made  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar." — Ruskirt. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 

(Continued  from  p.  26J.  ) 


ON  the  present  occasion,  I  may 
fitly  bring  my  address  to  a  con- 
clusion by  calling  attention  to  a  few 
simple  experiments  in  illustration  of 
the  method  of  teaching  of  which  I 
am  an  advocate.  [The  remaining 
portion  of  the  address  was  illustrated 
with  experiments.] 

In  the  first  place,  I  hold  that,  in 
order  that  children  may  acquire  scien- 
tific habits,  they  should  be  led  to  look 
around  them  and  take  note  of  all  the 
various  objects  which  present  them- 
selves to  view  ;  lists  of  such  objects 
having  been  prepared,  their  several 
uses  having  been  as  far  as  possible 
realized,  and  much  simple  information 
as  to  their  origin,  etc.,  having  been 
imparted  by  reading  lessons  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations,  a  stage  will  be 
reached  at  which  the  children  can 
themselves  begin  to  determine  the 
properties  of  common  objects,  gener- 
ally by  measurement.  The  measure- 
ment lessons  in  the  first  instance  may 
be  of  the  simplest  kind.  Much  may 
be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  boxwood 
scale  divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch 
on  the  one  edge,  and  into  millimetres 
on  the  other  ;  with  the  aid  of  such  a 
scale  children  may  learn  to  measure 
accurately  and  may  be  taught  the  use 
of  decimals  and  the  relation  between 
the  English  and  the  metric  system. 
Obviously  such  work  might  well  form 
part  of  the  arithmetic  lesson,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  prac- 
tical arithmetic  "  lessons  would  often 
be  far  more  easily  mastered  and  be 
more  interesting  than  are  the  dry 
problems  of  the  books.  It  is  easy 
also  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  these  lessons  to 
impress  useful  information  of  quite 
another  character  by  such  an  exercise 


as  the  following,  for  example,  which 
I  suggest,  however,  merely  by  way  of 
illustration  and  not  as  in  any  sense 
novel  —  "  Third  class  passengers 
usually  pay  fare  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  per  mile.  Ascertain  from  a 
railway  timetable  (Bradshaw)  the 
fares  to  a  number  of  the  chief  towns 
in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  from 
London,  and  then  calculate  the 
distances  in  miles  and  kilometres  ( i 
kilometre  is  equal  to  1000  metres)." 
In  the  next  place,  the  measurement 
lessons  may  take  the  form  of  lessons 
in  weighing.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  disciplinary  effect  of  teaching 
children  to  weigh  exactly  cannot  be 
over-estimated  ;  it  matters  little  what 
is  weighed,  provided  that  the  weigh- 
ing be  done  as  accurately  as  the 
balance  at  disposal  permits.  Prof. 
Worthington,  in  his  invaluable  book 
"  Physical  Laboratory  Practice  " 
(Rivingtons),  has  advocated  the  use 
of  a  simple  balance  costing  only  4s. 
However  suitable  this  may  be  for 
demonstrating  certain  principles  in 
physics,  its  use  is  to  be  entirely  de- 
precated, m  my  opinion,  for  the  pur- 
pose I  have  in  view ;  I  would  urge 
most  strongly  that  a  far  better  instru- 
ment be  procured,  such  as  one  of 
Becker's  (of  Rotterdam  ;  English 
agents,  Townson  and  Mercer)  balan- 
ces, costing,  with  suitable  weights, 
about  ;^3.  In  using  such  a  balance, 
care  has  to  be  taken  in  releasing  the 
beam  and  in  bringing  it  to  rest  again ; 
the  pans  must  not  be  allowed  to  swing 
from  side  to  side,  but  must  be  made 
to  move  gently  up  and  down  ;  the 
weights  must  be  lifted  on  and  off  the 
pans  with  pincers,  not  touched  by  the 
fingers,  so  as  to  preserve  them  un- 
tarnished ;    and    the    weighing    can. 
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and,  in  fact,  must  be  made  with  con- 
siderable exactness.  Finding  that  so 
many  precautions  have  to  be  taken, 
and  being  severely  reprimanded  if 
careless  in  using  such  a  balance,  the' 
child  acquires  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  instrument  and  soon  becomes 
careful  and  exact.  Weighing  with 
the  four-shilling  pair  of  scales  can 
afford  no  such  discipline;  their  use 
in  no  way  serves  to  correct  the  ten- 
dency— to  quote  a  schoolboy  phrase 
— to  "  muck  about,"  unfortunately 
inherent  in  youth  ;  a  tendency  w^hich 
can,  I  believe,  be  more  successfully 
counteracted  by  proper  measurement 
lessons  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
objection  made  to  the  purchase  of  so 
costly  a  balance  for  school  use,  I 
hold  to  be  quite  unwarrantable  ; 
schools  have  no  hesitation  in  charging 
for  the  use  of  books,  and  a-charge  of 
half-a-crown  a  year  would  more  than 
cover  their  cost,  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  provide  weighing  appliances  as 
part  of  the  school  furniture.  I  have 
teen  told  that  you  cannot  trust  boys 
to  use  so  delicate  an  instrument  as 
that  I  advocate  ;  and  probably  you 
cannot,  if  you  wait  until  they  have 
grown  past  control  ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  difficulty  will  not  arise  if  the 
instruction  be  given  to  children  when 
quite  young. 

Having  learnt  to  measure  and 
weigh  exactly,  the  children  may  be 
set  to  examine  things  generally.  One 
of  the  best  exercises  that  can  be  de- 
vised consists  in  weighing  and  measur- 
ing rectangular  blocks  of  different 
kinds  of  wood,  and  then  reducing  the 
results  so  as  to  ascertain  the  weights 
of  equal  bulks  :  in  this  way  the  child 
is  led  to  realize  that  in  the  several 
varieties  different  amounts  of  the 
wood-stuff  are  packed  into  the  same 
space  ;  that  some  woods  are  denser 
than  others.  The  relative  densities 
may  then  be  calculated,  taking  the 
lightest  as  standard  ;  and  also  their 
densities,  i.  e.,  the  quantity  of  wood- 


stuff  in  the  unit  of  volume,  choosing 
several  different  units  both  of  mass 
and  of  volume.  The  data  thus 
obtained  may  be  made  use  of  in 
many  ways,  e.g.,  in  setting  arithmetical 
problems  as  to  the  weight  of  planks, 
etc.,  of  various  sizes ;  and  lessons 
may  at  the  same  time  be  given  as  to 
the  uses  and  characters  of  the  different 
woods,  the  tr^es  from  which  they  are 
obtained,  etc.  In  a  similar  manner, 
common  liquids  may  be  studied  com- 
paratively with  the  aid  of  a  simple 
"  destiny  "  bottle,  constructed  by 
filing  a  nick  down  the  glass  stopper 
of  an  ordinary  2  oz.  narrow-mouth 
bottle,  which  may  also  be  used  in  de- 
termining the  relative  density  of  solids 
of  irregular  shapes.  Children  are 
thus  put  in  possession  through  their 
own  efforts  of  a  series  of  numerical 
data  whereby  various  materials  may 
be  chacterized,  and  can  be  led  to 
realize  that  it  is  possible  to  convey 
exact  information  by  quoting  these 
numerical  data. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  when  the  use  of  the  balance 
has  been  learnt,  a  stage  is  reached  at 
which  the  study  of  levers  and  other 
simple  mechanical  powers  may  very 
properly  begin  ;  and  that  the  deter- 
minations of  densities  of  liquids  serve 
as  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
Hydrostatics. 

Measurements  of  another  kind, 
which  afford  most  valuable  training, 
are  those  effected  with  the  aid  of  a 
thermometer.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  use  of  this  instrument  should 
be  generally  understood — especially 
by  women.  It  is  astonishing  how  few 
people  know  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils  ;  and  how  mysterious  an 
instrument  to  most  is  the  clinical 
thermometer.  Practice  having  thus 
been  acquired  in  making  measure- 
ments, and  considerable  knowledge 
having  been  gained  of  properties  of 
common  materials,  I  would  advocate 
the  quantitative  study — especially  by 
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girls — of  the  effect  of  heat  on  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  food  materials,  and 
subsequently  on  earthy  substances 
and  metals  :  such  exercises  would 
serve  as  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  study  of  chemical  change, 
which  at  this  stage  should  be  entered 
on  more  particularly  with  the  object  of 
developing  the  reasoning  powers.  I 
propose  to  give  two  examples  by  way  of 
illustration — the  one  relates  to  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  air  ; 
the  other  to  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
position of  chalk. 

In  considering  air,  it  is  the  practice 
with  most  teachers,  I  believe,  to  ex- 
plain, and  in  some  cases  demonstrate, 
how   oxygen  may   be   prepared,  and 
how  brilliantly  many  substances  burn 
in  it  ;  air  is  then  stated  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  with  nitrogen  in  certain 
proportions,  and  ctWdSn  proofs  of  this 
statement   are    advanced.     Although 
much  interested  in  the  statements, and 
delighted  at  witnessing  the  firework  dis- 
plays which  attend  combustion  in  oxy- 
gen, the  young  student  is  not  much 
the  wiser  for  such  lessons  :    a  certain 
amount  of  "  prepared  food  "  has  been 
put    into    his  or  her  mouth,  but    no 
understanding  acquired  as  to  how  it 
has  been  prepared,  or  whence  it  came. 
I  advocate  an  entirely  different  course ; 
I  would  not  say  one  word  as  to  what 
air  is,  or  as  to  its  having  anything  to 
do  with  combustion,  but  would  lead 
the  scholar  to  discover  that  air  is  con- 
cerned   in    many    common    changes 
which  apparently  occur  spontaneously, 
and  to  understand  how  the  discovery 
that  this  is  the  case  is  made.      Hav 
ing  directed  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  animal  and    vegetable  sub- 
stances gradually  decay,  and  are  de- 
stroyed when  burnt,  and  to  the  rust- 
ing of  iron,  etc.,  etc.,  I  would  propose 
that  such  changes  should  be  experi- 
mentally   investigated,    and     suggest 
that   as  iron    rusts    so    readily    when 
moist,  the  rusting  of  iron  should  be 
first  examined  ;  then  would  come  the 


question,    "  But  how   is    this    to    be 
done?  "  Having  become  so  habituated 
to  the  use  of  the  balance,  and  to  ex- 
press  facts    by    numerical    data,    the 
student  would  appreciate  the  advice, 
"  Let  us  see  whether  the  balance  will 
not  aid  us  ;  let  us  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  iron  gains  or  loses 
in  weight  during  rusting."     A  clock 
glass  or  saucer  is  therefore  weighed  ; 
some   iron   borings  or  nails  are  put 
upon  it,  and  the  weight  ascertained  ; 
and   as  iron  is  known  to  rust  more 
rapidly    when    wet,    the   borings    or 
nails  are  wetted  and  set  aside  to  rust. 
After  several  days,  the  rusted  iron  is 
dried  in  an  oven  and  weighed  :  it  is 
found  that  the  weight  has  increased, 
whence  it  follows  that  something  from 
someivhere    has    been    added    to    the 
iron.     Thus  a  clue  has  been  gained, 
and,   following    the    examine    of   the 
detective  in  search  of  a  criminal,  this 
clue  is  at  once  followed  up.     "  Where 
did   the  something   come  from  ?     It 
might  be  the  water :  but  is  there  no 
other  possible  '  offender '  ?     Yes — the 
iron   rusted   in   air.'     This    suggests 
the  experiment  of  exposing  wet  iron 
in  air  in  such  a  way  as  to  ascertain 
whether  the  air  is  concerned  in  the 
rusting.     Some    borings    are  tied  up 
in  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  the  bag  is 
hung  from  one  end  of  a  piece  of  stout 
wire,  bent  round  at  the  opposite  end, 
so  as  to  form  a  foot  :  the  wire  is  set 
upright  in  a  dish   full  of  water,  and  a 
large    pickle   jar    is  inverted  over  it, 
with   its    mouth  in    the  water.     The 
iron  is  thus  shut  up  over  water  along 
with    air.     Gradually    the  iron  rusts, 
and  concurrently   the  water   rises   in 
the  jar — showing  that  the  air  is  con- 
cerned, as  no  rise  is  observed  in   a 
comparison    experiment  without    the 
iron.     But    after   a   time    the    water 
ceases    to  rise  ;    measurement  shows 
that    only  about  one-fifth  of   the  air 
disappears.       Clearly,    therefore,    the 
air  is  concerned.     The  experiment  is 
repeated,    and    the    same   result    ob- 
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tained ;  fresh  iron  is  put  into  the 
residual  air,  and  still  no  change  re- 
sults :  hence  it  follows,  that  although 
the  air  plays  a  part  in  the  rusting  of 
the  iron,  the  air  as  a  whole  is  not 
kctive,  but  only  one-fifth  part  of  it, 
which  serves  to  suggest  that  the  air  is 
not  uniform,  but  has  parts.  Consider 
the  importance  of  the  lesson  thus 
learnt  ;  the  number  of  discoveries 
made  by  a  few  simple  quantitative 
experiments  ;  the  insight  into  exact 
method  which  is  gained  by  a  thought- 
ful worker. 

To  pass  to  my  second  example — 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
chalk  :  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  I 
would  call  attention  to  what  is  known 
about  chalk  by  people  generally — 
what  it  is  like,  where  it  occurs,  and 
what  it  is  used  for,  and  ask  whether 
there  is  no  well-known  fact  connected 
with  chalk  which  will  serve  as  a  clue, 
and  enable  us  to  apply  our  detectives' 
method.  One  of  the  great  uses  of 
chalk  is  for  making  lime,  which  is  got 
by  burning  chalk.  Is  there  anything 
known  about  lime  which  shows  that 
it  differs  from  chalk  }  Yes,  when 
wetted,  it  slakes  and  much  heat  is 
given  out,  while  chalk  is  not  altered 
by  wetting  ;  when  the  experiment  is 
made  quantitatively,  lime  is  found  to 
increase  about  TyT^  per  cent,  in  weight 
on  slaking.  Let  us  then  study  the 
conversion  of  chalk  into  lime  by 
burning,  and  as  our  unaided  eyes  tell 
us  nothing,  let  us  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
balance.  A  weighed  quantity  of 
chalk  is  strongly  heated,  and  is  found 
to  grow  lighter ;  after  a  time  no 
further  loss  is  observed,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  loss  amounts  to, 
say,  about  43  per  cent.  ;  on  repeating 
the  experiment,  the  same  result  is 
always  obtained,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  an  accident  that  the  loss 
amounts  to  only  about  43  out  of 
every  100  parts  of  chalk.  What  con- 
clusion are  we  to  draw  ?  Evidently 
that   the  stuff  composing  chalk  con- 


sists of  lime  stuff  plus  something  else 
which  is  driven  off  when  the  chalk  is 
burnt.      What    is    this     something — 
can't  we  catch  it  as  it  is  given  off? 
[We  can,  but  the  experiment  is  diffi- 
cult,   requiring     special     appliances, 
owing   to   the   high    temperature    re- 
quired to  burn  chalk  in  a  close  vessel.] 
If  not,  is  there  no  other  clue  which 
can  be  followed  ?     Yes,  there  is.     It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  at  an  earlier 
stage    in   the   experiments,    attention 
will  have  been  directed  to  the  way  in 
which  discoveries  were  made  in  early 
times  ;    to  the  fact  that  various  sub- 
stances were  found  to  act  upon  each 
other,    giving   new   substances  ;   and 
that  when  a  new  substance  was  dis- 
covered its  action  on  the  previously 
known  substances  was  studied.     That 
in    this    way  various  acids  were   dis- 
covered ;  and  that  it  was  found  out 
that  these  were  powerful  solvents  of 
metals,  earthy   substances,  etc., —  of 
chalk,  among  other  substances.    What 
happens  to  chalk  when  thus  dissolved 
in  an  acid  ?     The  experiment  is  tried, 
and  it  is  found  that  an  air-like  sub- 
stance  or  gas  escapes  as  the   chalk 
dissolves.     How    does    lime    behave 
with  acid  ?     It  is  found  on   trial    to 
dissolve,    but    no   gas    is   given    off. 
May  it  not  be  then  that  the  gas  which 
is  given  off  when  chalk  becomes  lime, 
is  also  given  ofif  when  chalk  is  acted 
on  by  acid  ?     Let  us  find  out    how 
much    gas  is  given  off  in  this  latter 
case.     A    weighed  quantity  of  chalk 
is    dissolved    in    acid    and    the   gas 
measured,   a  simple  apparatus  being 
used,    like    that   figured  in    the    last 
British  Association  Report  (c£  Nature^ 
April    23,   1891);  it   is    found    when 
several    experiments  are   made,  that, 
on   the  average,  about  22,000  cubic 
centimetres  of  gas  are  given  off  per 
100  grams  of  chalk,  and  chalk  is  thus 
shown    to  be  characterized  not  only 
by  the   percentage  of  lime    which   it 
yields,  but  also  by  the  amount  of  gas 
which  it  affords  when  dissolved  in  acid. 
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What  is  the  weight  of  the  gas  that 
escapes?  The  experiment  is  carried 
out  [by  means  of  a  very  simple  appar- 
atus] and  the  all  important  discovery 
is  made  that  the  weight  of  the  escap- 
ing gas  is  just  about  what  was  lost  on 
burning  chalk.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  gas  thus 
studied  is  "  the  something  ''  which  is 
given  off  when  chalk  is  burnt.  If  so, 
perhays  it  may  be  possible  to  reassoci- 
ate  this  gac  with  hme  and  produce 
chalk.  Lime  is  therefore  exposed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  the  gas,  and  the  in- 
crease in  weight  determined  ;  it  is 
eventually  ascertained  that  the  lime 
increases  in  weight  to  the  extent  re- 
quired on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
reconverted  into  chalk,  and  on  ex- 
amining the  product  it  is  found  to 
behave  as  chalk  both  when  heated 
and  when  dissolved  in  acid.  Thus 
the  problem  is  solved,  and  it  is  de- 
termined that  chalk-stuff  consists  of 
lime-stuff'  and  chalk-gas  :  I  employ 
these  terms  advisedly,  and  advocate 
their  use  until  a  much  later  stage  is 
reached,  when  systematic  nomencla- 
ture can  be  advantageously  made  use 
of. 

In  talking  about  chalk,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  chalk  is  believed  to 
consist  of  skeletal  remains  and  shells 
of  sea  animals,  and  when  the  com- 
position of  chalk  has  been  ascertained, 
the  suggestion  come  naturally  to  ex- 
amine shells.  When  their  behaviour 
on  burning  and  towards  acid  is 
studied  quantitatively,  results  are  ob- 
tained which  place  it  beyond  doubt 
that  they  essentially  consist  of  chalk- 
stuff.     The  chalk  studies  thus  become 


of  very  great  importance,  and  may  be 
made  to  cover  a  wide  field. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there 
are  difficulties  connected  with  such 
teaching  as  that  I  am  advocating,  but 
it  is  a  libel  on  the  scholastic  profes-' 
sion  to  assert  that  the  difificulties  are 
insuperable.  I  am  sure  that  in  this 
case  the  old  ever-true  saying  may  be 
quoted:  —  "Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way."  Such  teaching  has 
not  yet  been  given  simply  because 
there  has  not  yet  been  the  will  to 
give  it ;  because  its  value  has  not  yet 
been  appreciated.  No  doubt  there 
must  be  less  class  teaching,  more 
individual  attention,  an  adequate  pro- 
portion of  the  school  time  must  be 
devoted  to  the  work,  and  properly 
trained,  sympathetic  teachers  must  be 
called  in  to  give  such  instruction. 

When  scientific  method  is  taught 
in  schools,  there  will  inevitably  be  a 
great  improvement  in  school  teaching 
generally  ;  it  will  be  carried  on  in  a 
more  scientific  manner,  and  new 
methods  will  be  introduced.  Indeed, 
I  have  already  learnt  from  a  head- 
master in  whose  school  experimental 
science  teaching  is  receiving  much 
attention,  that  the  leavening  effect  on 
the  teachers  of  some  other  subjects 
in  the  school  is  quite  remarkable,  and 
that  they  are  clearly  being  led  to  de- 
vise more  practical  modes  of  teaching. 

Photography  and  the  lantern,  also, 
are  modern  weapons  of  great  power, 
which  often  enable  us  to  clothe  the 
dry  bones  of  otherwise  unattractive 
subjects  with  pleasing  drapery.  And 
here  the  parent  can  often  intervene 
with  great  effect. 


"  Wf.  have  to  rise  above  ourselves,  not 
above  our  neighbours  ;  to  take  all  the  good 
of  them,  not  from  them,  and  to  give  them  all 
our  good  in  return." — George  Macdonald. 


"  Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  tliat  burn. 

— Gray. 


The  Poiver  of  Appreciation. 
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THE  POWER  OF  APPRECIATION. 


MORE  often  than  not  the  power 
of  appreciation  is  spoken  of 
with  a  half  contempt,  as  if  hardly 
worth  having.  Appreciation  is  re- 
garded as  the  humble  antithesis  of 
that  creative  power  which  makes 
things,  and  does  things,  and  moves 
the  world.  It  is  a  passive,  unoriginal, 
shy,  quiet  quality  which  neither  shines 
nor  shouts  before  men,  and  hence  is 
relegated,  with  a  sneer  perhaps,  to  the 
domain  of  the  drones  and  the  non 
productive  members  of  the  race. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  disestimation, 
appreciation  is  a  rare  and  precious 
possession,  of  great  value  to  the 
owner  thereof,  and  of  great  good  to 
the  world  at  large.  And  it  is  mis- 
prized in  part  because  of  this  very 
unobtrusiveness,  this  delicacy  of  na 
ture  germane  to  it.  In  the  realm  of 
the  fine  arts  or  literature,  apprecia- 
tion has  the  fairly  divine  function  of 
-  picking  out  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful, of  giving  its  gentle  but  emphatic 
verdict,  to  the  enheartening  of  the 
artist,  and  the  notifying  of  the  Philis- 
tines that  they  must  leave  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  for  the  feast  of  the  soul. 
Where  would  be  the  creators  of  the 
artistic,  the  lovely,  and  the  sublime, 
were  it  not  for  the  small  band  of 
those  who  really  and  truly  appreciate  ? 
It  may  be  almost  said  that  these  latter 
are  the  complement  of  genius,  so 
necessary  to  its  discovery  and  further- 
ance are  they. 

In  the  realm  of  nature  it  is  the  self- 
same thing.  Appreciation  notes  the 
smallest  manifestation  of  earth  and 
sky  in  the  way  of  grace,  harmony  and 
fairness ;  draws  delight  therefrom, 
and  transmits  that  delight  to  others 
by  pointing  out  the  source  of  pleasure 
and  inspiration.  It  is  the  part  of 
appreciation  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
common  flower  at  our  doorway  \  not 


the  magic  blue  flower  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  nor  even  the  more 
splendid  bloom  in  our  neighbour's 
field,  but  just  the  daisy  or  the  clover 
blossom  close  at  hand  and  familiar. 
This  is  a  truly  divine  mission,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  beautiful  in  what  is 
staled  by  being  often  seen  or  handled, 
is  a  power  which  alone  declares  ap- 
preciation no  mean  brother  to  inspi- 
ration and  the  creative  faculty.  How 
seldom  do  we  find  those  with  the 
gift  of  getting  out  of  the  near-at-hand 
and  the  homely  what  is  inherent  in 
them !  We  all  know  that  without 
this  gift  of  appreciation  travel  is  use- 
less and  a  vain  show.  "  They  change 
their  skies,  not  their  dispositions,  who 
can  cross  the  seas,"  quoth  Horace. 
If  one  utterly  fails  to  see  the  grandeur 
or  the  charm  in  the  mountains  that 
hem  his  home  horizon,  or  to  feel  the 
witchery  of  the  sea  that  booms  or 
glistens  beyond  his  door,  it  is -pretty 
sure  that  Mount  Blanc  herself  will 
not  do  much  for  that  person,  nor  all 
the  seas  and  waters  of  earth  greatly 
seize  on  his  emotions.  It  is  the  un- 
pretentious extracter  of  honey  from 
the  thistle  who  revels  in  and  rightly 
apprises  the  gardens  of  the  King. 

And  in  the  realm  of  character  it  is 
not  otherwise.  Your  friend  who 
carries  about  with  him  the  touch-stone 
of  appreciation  finds  daily  and  even 
hourly  proof  of  the  worth  and  nobility 
of  his  fellow-creatures  where  a  less 
sensitive  soul  never  suspects  the  truth. 
And  how  we  all  do  long  for  genuine 
appreciation !  Not  for  the  careless 
plaudits  ot  people  who  judge  from 
the  outside,  but  for  the  deeper,  dis- 
criminating approval  of  one  who 
knows  us  as  having  searched  the 
heart  and  the  reins.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  turn  yearningly 
and    instinctively   to    God    Himself. 
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''■  God  sees  us,"  says  George  Eliot, 
"  as  we  are  altogether,  not  in  separate 
feelings  and  actions,  as  our  fellow- 
men  see  us.  '  But  some  seem  to 
partake  of  a  moiety  of  that  august 
intuition  and  to  judge  accordingly. 
Those  are  they  who  have  the  power 
of  appreciation,  who  carry  a  mete- 
wand and  a  divining-rod.  the  one  to 
measure  stature  withal,  the  other  to 
discover  the  gold  nuggets  beneath  the 
rugged  soil  of  character.  What  a 
broadening  and  bettering  effect  on 
the  person  himself  has  this  faculty, 
and  what  a  beneficent  effect  on  all 
the  hosts  he  comes  in  contact  with. 
Such  an  influence  is  beyond  human 
soundings. 

The    more    we   reflect,    the    more 


evident  it  becomes  that  the  power  of 
appreciation,  so  far  from  being  merely 
a  neutral  and  well-enough  thing  to 
possess,  is  a  positive  and  richly  pro- 
ductive possession,  a  talent  which 
brings  to  the  holder  of  it  as  much 
blessing  and  happiness  as  any  gift 
whatsoever  (albeit  less  showy  than 
some),  and  which  is  to  mankind  an 
incalculable  benison,  as  sure  and 
strong  in  its  working  as  the  influence 
of  moons  upon  oceans.  And  it  is  a 
grateful  thought  that,  whereas  genius 
is  sporadic  and  non-cultivable,  the 
virtue  and  power  of  appreciation  can 
be  exercised  and  fructified  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  by  every  man 
and  woman  who  breathes  and  loves 
and  suffers. — Sunday  School  Times. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Make  Me  Think. — The  spirit  of 
the  age  (says  Professor  S.  B.  Todd, 
of  Kansas)  is  opposed  to  work. 
Machinery  has  made  men  lazy  physi- 
cally, and  our  system  of  education  is 
helping  to  propagate  mental  indo- 
lence. Move  me,  sadden  me,  amuse 
me,  make  me  weep,  make  me  laugh, 
make  me  dream,  make  me  feel,  cry 
the  masses  of  humanity;  but  a  very 
few  say  '■  Make  me  Think." 


The  N.  E.  A. — The  absence  of  the 
noted  Britishers,  Mr.  Mundella  and 
Prof.  Meiklejohn,  who  there  was 
reason  to  expect  would  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  address  the  Association, 
was  a  disappointment ;  but  the  rough 
and  ready,  dead  earnest  spirit  of 
Principal  Grant  pleased  the  large 
audience  greatly.  In  true  Saxon 
loyalty  he  swore  by  the  British  crown  ; 
but  his  genuine  appreciation  of 
American  institutions  warmed  every- 
body to  the  heart.  —  Intelligence 
(Chicago). 


A  Quiet  Sunday. — They  all  notice 
Toronto's  quiet  Sunday — no  street 
cars,  no  open  places  of  business, 
entire  cessation  of  secular  work — and 
the  great  majority  seem  disposed  to 
commend  Toronto's  wisdom  in  keep- 
ing Sunday  quiet  as  long  as  possible. 
And  this  is  just  what  Toronto  will  do, 
if  one  may  judge  from  appearances. 
Notwithstanding  the  agitation  of  a  few 
months  ago  on  the  eve  of  the  -leasing 
of  the  street  railway  franchise,  when 
the  privilege  of  running  cars  on  Sun- 
day would  have  greatly  enhanced  its 
value,  there  is  not  a  word  heard  on 
the  subject  just  now.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Toronto  are  opposed  to  Sunday 
street  cars,  and  a  few  years  will  show 
that  it  pays  this  city  to  be  unique  in 
this  respect.  —  The  Montreal  Witness. 


The  Plain  Cause.  —  It  will  be 
admitted  by  those  who  critically  study 
educational  matters  that  it  is  occasion 
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for  regret  and  for  amendment,  if 
possible,  to  see  that  the  best  intel- 
lectual and  disciplinary  ability  is 
diverted  from  the  teaching  profession, 
at  least  so  far  as  our  public  and  high 
schools  are  concerned.  Young  men 
of  brilliant  attainments  and  endowed 
with  an  individuality  that  would 
compel  success  in  teaching  studiously 
avoid  it. 

The  plain  cause  of  this  is  the  small 
salaries  paid  our  teachers.  In  this 
practical  age  the  teacher  is  comforted 
with    the    bread-and-butter  aspect  of 


life  as  well  as  "  teaching  for  the  love 
of  it."  If  there  is  no  financial  induce- 
ment the  profession  is  bound  to  be- 
come the  field  of  mediocre  ability  and 
our  children  are  made  to  bear  the 
consequences. 

The  matter  is  far  reaching.  Not 
only  is  the  individual  welfare  of  every 
pupil  at  stake  but  the  future  interests 
of  the  community  and  of  the  country 
are  involved.  Let  them  not  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  niggardly,  "  Penny-wise, 
pound  foolish  "  policy  now  in  force. -^ 
Telegram  (Toronto). 


GEOGRAPHY. 


FoRTv-FouR  States. — The  nation- 
al flag  has  emblazoned  on  its  forty- 
four  stars.  The  law  provides  that  an 
additional  star,  after  the  addition  of 
any  new  state  to  the  Union,  shall  not 
be  added  to  the  official  flag  until  the 
Fourth  of  July  next  succeeding. 
Accordingly,  the  star  of  Wyoming, 
which  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
July  II,  1890,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  our  flag.  The  increase  to 
forty-four  indicates  the  marvellous 
development  of  the  country  and  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  the  nation. 
—  The  School  y^oujtial. 


A  Railroad  Across  Australia.  ~ 
A  new  era  will  open  for  the  continent 
when  the  transcontinental  railroad  is 
finished.  In  the  south  698  miles  of 
the  road  are  already  completed  be- 
tween the  port  of  Adelaide  and  Angle 
Port.  In  the  north  the  railroad  has 
been  completed  from  Port  Darwin 
south  as  far  as  Pine  Creek.  The  dis- 
tance yet  to  be  covered  is  1,098  miles, 
of  which  it  is  thought  nearly  half  will 
be  built  this  year.  Most  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  road  passes  can 
obtain  plenty  of  water  by  means  of 
artesian  wells. — The  School  yournal. 


The  Eleventh  Census.— A  monu- 
ment of  grey  limestone  has  been 
erected  by  the  Chicago  Herald  to 
mark  the  present  centre  of  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  A  similar 
thing  was  done  in  18 10,  when  the 
centre  was  several  miles  north-west  of 
Washington,  D.C  The  centre  of 
population  has  moved  westward  at 
about  forty-five  miles  every  decade. 
Its  location  each  decade  since  1790  is 
as  follows  :  In  1790,  23  miles  east 
of  Baltimore  ;  in  1800,  18  miles  west 
of  Baltimore  ;  in  18 10,  45  miles  north- 
west by  west  of  Washington  ;  in  1820, 
16  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Va. ;  in 
1830,  19  miles  west  by  south-west  of 
Moorefield,  W.  Va.  ;  in  1840,  16  miles 
south  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  ;  in  1850, 
23  miles  southeast  of  Petersburg,  W. 
Va. ;  in  i860,  20  miles  south  of 
Chillicothe,  Ohio  ;  in  1870,  48  miles 
east  by  north  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  in 
1880,  8  miles  west  by  south  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  ;  in  1890,  20  miles  east  of 
Columbus,  \x\^.—  Educational  Gazette. 


One  Thing  Is  Sure. — One  thing 
is  sure,  we  "  Americans  "  learned 
something  during  our  visit  to  Canada. 
We  learned   in    the    first   place    that 
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Toronto  is  a  pretty  large  city — 200,- 
000 — and  is  quite  as  enterprising  and 
more  beautiful  than  most  American 
cities  of  that  size.  Canadian  geogra- 
phy and  history  will  be  taught  with 
better  understanding  in  many  schools 
of  the  United  States  henceforward.  In 
our  conceit  we  expected  to  show  the 
Canadians  a  thing  or  two  about 
schools.  Perhaps  we  did  ;  but  we 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  they  had 
a  good  deal  to  teach  us. — The  Tri- 
State  School  News  (Ind.). 


A  Great  Waterway. — The  great 
canal  between  the  North  and  Baltic 
Seas,  which  is  now  being  constructed 
by  the  German  Government,  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  greatest  arti- 
ficial waterways  of  the  world.  For 
three  centuries  the  project  of  cutting 
through  the  Danish  peninsula  has 
been  discussed,  but  it  has  only  been 
seriously  considered  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  It  took  positive  legal 
form  in  1886,  and  in  1887  the  work 
was  begun.  Since  then  thousands  of 
men  have  been  employed  on  it,  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  will 
require  the  labour  of  7,000  men  seven 
years  to  construct  the  gigantic  work, 
which  will  be  completed  in  1895,  and 
cost  over  $37,000,000.  The  canal 
is  nearly  sixty  miles  long,  running 
across  the  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  north-east  by  south-west 
from  Holtenau,  on  the  Bay  of  Kiel, 
to  Brunsbuttel,  on  the  River  Elbe. 
At  lowest  tide  it  is  to  be  20  feet  deep 
and  1 1 5  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
will  thus  permit  the  largest  Baltic 
steamers  to  pass  each  other.  For 
about  fifteen  miles  it  runs  through  a 
line    of  hills    where    the    cut    to    the 


bottom  of  the  canal  is  from  45  to  100 
feet,  and  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Eider  an  excavation 
of  about  95  feet  is  required  for  nine 
miles.  The  work  calls  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  immense  amount  of  earth 
and  rock,  and  indicates  in  a  measure 
the  gigantic  character  of  the  undertak- 
ing. All  told,  it  is  estimated  78,000,- 
000  cubic  meters  of  earth  will  have  to 
be  moved,  or  enough  to  cover  nearly 
30  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  a  yard. 
The  cost  is  borne  by  the  Russian  and 
German  Governments  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  or  two  and  one-tenth,  but 
Germany  constructs  the  work  and 
will  control  the  canal  when  finished, 
so  much  so  that  in  times  of  war  only 
German  war  ships  pass  through  it. 
The  saving  in  time  will  be  an  im- 
mense item  even  for  one  year.  It 
now  requires  about  three  days  for  a 
steamer  to  go  around  the  Skaugh  ; 
it  will  take  but  half  a  day  to  get 
through  the  canal.  This,  when  29,- 
000  steam  and  sailing  vessels  are  con- 
cerned, means  a  saving  of  time  equiv- 
alent to  at  least  1,500  men's  labour 
for  a  whole  year.  But  there  is  be- 
sides a  vast  saving  in  the  lessening  of 
risk  and  the  prevention  of  wrecks. 
The  Sound  is  now  proverbially  dan- 
gerous, and  thousand  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  and  many  lives  are  lost  in 
passing  through  it  every  yeai.  Be- 
tween 1877  and  1881,  for  example, 
708  lives  were  lost.  From  a  national 
pomt  of  view  it  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  Germany,  as  it  will  unite  the 
German  seaport  Wilhelmshafen  on 
the  North  Sea  with  Kiel  on  the  Baltic, 
and  its  opening  will  prove  to  be 
strategically  and  commercially  one  of 
the  events  of  the  century. — The  Free 
Press  (London). 


"  In  these  days  one  must  not  only  live 
upon  what  has  been  learnt,  but  learn 
more  ;  and  instead  of  sleeping  away  our 
acquired  ideas,  we  should  seek  for  fresh 


ones,  make  new  opinions,  fight  old  ones, 
and  compare  those  of  youth  with  those  of 
an  altered  state  of  thought  and  society." 
— De  Tocqueville. 
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Origin  of  Hospitals. — We  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  hospitals  are 
ot  modern  origin.  They  existed  in 
India  as  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
B.C.  In  Ceylon,  King  Pandukabhavo 
established  a  hospital  in  his  Palace, 
and  one  of  his  successors,  King 
Dutthagamini,  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  established  eighteen 
such  institutions.  The  Buddhist 
king,  Asoka,  had,  about  the  year  250 
•B.C.,  hospitals  for  both  men  and 
animals. — Our  Times. 


The  Wordsworth  Memorial. — 
We  learn  that  a  gathering  of  Words- 
worthians  was  held  a  few  days  ago  in 
Mr.  Craik's  room  at  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.'s,  to  hear  the  report  ot 
the  Wordsworth  Memorial  and  Pur- 
chase of  Dove  Cottage  Committee. 
The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  was  in  the 
chair.  It  was  stated  that  ;^i,020 
had  been  subscribed,  and  that  after 
payment  of  all  charges  there  was  a 
balance  in  hand  of  ^200.  Eleven 
trustees  were  appointed,  including 
Sir  H.  Davey,  M.P.,  Professor  Bryce, 
M.P.,  Professor  Knight,  Mr.  Craik, 
and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke.  Professor 
Knight,  of  St.  Andrew's,  promised 
some  very  valuable  contributions  in 
the  form  of  portraits,  autographs, 
relics,  and  a  complete  set  of  Words- 
worth's books,  in  first  editions, 
excepting  the  hopelessly  rare  one 
"  The  Evening  Walk."  —  The  Pub- 
lishers' Lircular. 


The  London  "  School  Guar- 
dian," ON  Secular  Education, 
and  Mr.  Robertson's  Paper. — 
Our  readers  will  find  below  an  edi- 
torial from  the  School  Guardian  of 
London  England,  referring  to  Mr. 
Robertson's  paper  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly: 


"  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has 
lost  no  time  in  addressing  the  bene- 
ficed clergy  and  leading  laymen  of  his 
diocese  on  the  subject  of  Free  Edu- 
cation. He  advises  school  managers 
to  accept  the  fee-grant  and  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  condition  of  things 
created  by  the  new  Education  Act, 
and  he  does  so  because  he  thinks  that 
in  this  way  only  can  Voluntary  Schools 
be  preserved.  In  urging  that  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary 
Schools  he  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
fear  that  the  abandonment  of  any 
large  proportion  of  them  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  purely  secular 
system  of  Board  School  education. 
Such  a  result  would,  he  considers, 
be  nothing  less  than  a  national  cal- 
amity. In  estimating  the  weight  to 
be  attached  to  the  bishop's  warning 
we  must  remember  that  he  is  not 
conjuring  up  imaginary  terrors,  but  is 
speaking  from  his  own  long  experience 
of  the  results  of  a  secular  system  in 
Victoria.  The  bishop  concludes  his 
letter  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  Church- 
men, and  more  particularly  to  the 
wealthier  Churchmen,  in  his  diocese 
to  contribute  according  to  their  ability 
to  '  The  Special  Diocesan  Fund  for 
the  Aid  of  Voluntary  Schools,'  and  he 
sets  the  example  himself  by  promising 
to  contribute  to  the  fund  100/.  a  year 
for  five  years.  We  feel  the  utmost 
confidence  that  the  wealthy  Church- 
men of  one  of  our  richest  counties 
will  respond  to  this  appeal  in  no 
niggardly  spirit. 

*'  If  it  were  necessary  to  enforce  the 
arguments  of  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter, we  could  not  do  so  better  than 
by  referring  to  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Robertson  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  teachers'  association  at  St. 
Catharines,  Canada.  Our  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  quote  the  whole   of 
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the  address,   but  in  another   column 
we  give  some  extracts  from  it  which 
will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction.    Mr.  Robertson,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  speaking  of  a  system 
of  education  that  is  free  and  compul- 
sory, and  which  is  controlled  by  what 
many    regard    as   a   panacea   for    all 
educational  evils — a  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation.    It    would  be  amusing,   if  it 
had  not  also  a  serious   side,  to  note 
the  writer's  opinion   that,   far   as   the 
Canadians  have  gone,   the  end  is  not 
yet.     He  says   *  free  books  will  come 
next  in  order,  then  free  dinners,  and 
then    free    clothing,    and   finally   free 
pocket-money   and    free    tickets   for 
public   lectures  and   entertainments.' 
But  the  main  question  that  the  writer 
asks  is  whether  the   free  and  compul- 
sory educational    system    in   Canada 
has  resulted   in    improved   morality  ? 
His  answer  is    given    unhesitatingly, 
and    a   terrible    answer    it    is :    '  The 
moral   condition   of  our   political  at- 
mosphere to-day  is  more  corrupt  than 
at  any  time  in  our  political  history.' 
.     .     .     '  The  old  fashioned   honesty 
of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers   has 
almost    wholly  disappeared   m   some 
parts  of  our  land.'     .      .     .      '  Trick- 
ery— a    low    shrewdness    which    aims 
perpetually     at     overreaching     one's 
neighbours,  is  so  common  as  scarcely 
to  call    for   observation.'      These  are 
the  words   not  of  a  heated   partisan, 
nor  of  one  who  speaks  from  mere  hear- 
say but  they  represent  the  deliberately 
expressed  opinion  of  a  teacher  speak- 
ing to  teachers.     These  evils  he  does 
not  attribute  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion,   but  he   boldly  asserts  that  the 
educational  system    and  the   educa- 
tional methods  in  Canada,  while  not 
the  cause  of  crime,    have   not  been 
preventatives.     The  real  reason  why 
education  has  been  at    best    only    a 
neutral  force  in    moral   improvement 
he  considers  to  be   the  idea  that   the 
functions  of  the  teacher  begin  and  end 
with  intellectual  work,  using  the  word 


'  intellectual  '  in  its  narrowest  sense. 
We  are  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Robert- 
son in  the  consideration  of  the 
various  remedies  he  suggests  for  this 
state  of  things,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  his  proposed  reme- 
dies seem  to  us  wholly  inadequate." 


If  nota  Profession— Why? — The 
phrase  "  teachers'  profession  "  is  per- 
sistently   used  by  many  and  as   per- 
sistently objected  to  by  others.     What 
is  the  ground  for  objection  ?    County 
Superintendent    Bruce,    of    Topeka» 
puts  it  into  plain  words.     After  the 
statement  that   no   lawyer  or  doctor 
would  be  allowed  to  practice  on  the 
short  preparation  of  the  teacher,  he 
asks:  "  Where  is  the  lawyer  or  dentist 
who  used  his  profession  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  any  other  occupation  ?  But 
the  teacher  does  this.     The  compen- 
sation of  the  common  school  teacher 
is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  any  pro- 
fession.    His  rank    and  influence  in 
society    are    too    insignificant.     The 
amount  of  pride  he  manifests  in  the 
elevation  of  the  calling,  is  expressive 
of  nothingness.     His  hours    devoted 
to  reading  and  study  along  the  lines 
of  his  work  are  too  few  and  too  far 
between.     The  consultations  with  his 
brethren  are  too  infrequent."     These 
are  plain  words,  but,  to  be  honestly 
critical,  are  they  not  too  true  ?  It  is 
not  the  amount  of  "reading,"  ''study," 
and  "consultation  with  the  brethren," 
that    is    done    by    the    commissioned 
officers  of  a  regiment,  that  correctly 
gauges  the  opinions  and  efforts  of  the 
whole  body  of  men   composing    the 
regiment.      If    there    is    not    enough 
enthusiasm     and    inspiration    in    the 
educational  leaders  to  spread  over  the 
whole  body  of  teachers,  and  arouse 
the  ambition  to  elevate  the  teachers' 
calling  into  a  profession,  then  it  is  the 
inertness  of  the  main  body  that  will 
decide,  in  public  opinion,  against  the 
fitness  of  the  term  "profession."     The 
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appellation  must  be  earned  by  work- 
ing in  a  professional  spirit  or  it  will 
not  be  accepted  by  other  professions, 
or  by  the  world,  merely  because  it  is 
assumed. — The  School  Journal. 


"  Tricky  Boys." — What  is  the 
reason  we  hear  so  many  boys  saying 
"  honor  bright  "  to  each  other  when 
they  are  making  trades  or  promises  ? 
Is  it  because  boys  cannot  trust  one 
another,  and  are  obliged  to  put  in  an 
extra  proof  that  they  mean  to  fulfil 
their  obligations  ? 

A  few  days  since  I  heard  one  boy 
say  to  another,  "  You'd  better  look 
out  for  Fred  Wilson  ;  he  is  a  tricky 
boy."  Inquiring  into  the  matter,  I 
found  that  "tricky"  in  Fred  Wilson's 
case  meant  getting  the  best  of  the 
bargain  in  trades  by  representing 
things  to  be  better  than  they  really 
are  :  making  certain  promises  that  he 
never  fulfilled  and  did  not  expect  to 
fulfil  when  he  made  them.  He  was 
a  boy  who  was  not  reliable,  and  no- 
body could  depend  upon  him.  Yet 
Fred  was  a  fine  talker ;  the  boys  said 
he  could  get  around  anybody  if  he 
tried  to.  Some  boys  who  thought 
themselves  quite  clever  had  been 
"  taken  in  "  by  him. 

Now,  boys,  do  you  know  what  kind 
of  man  Fred  Wilson  will  make  ?  Un- 
less he  changes  very  much,  he  will  be 
a  dishonest,  unjust,  unreliable  busi- 
ness man.  There  are  too  many  such 
men  in  the  world  already.  What  we 
need  are  true,  square,  honest  dealers 
in  business  everywhere.  The  boys 
who  are  growing  up  to  take  positions 
of    trust    and    responsibility   in    life 


should  begin  now  to  be  straight  in  all 
their  transactions  with  each  other. 
Don't  represent  what  you  have  to 
offer  in  trade  as  being  better  than  it 
really  is.  A  number  of  years  ago 
there  was  a  boy  whom  I  knew  who 
used  to  "  swap  "  chickens  and  rabbits 
with  other  boys.  He  made  it  a  point 
to  get  the  best  of  the  bargain  always, 
if  not  by  fair  means,  by  unfair  ones. 
He  generally  made  these  bargains 
with  boys  younger  than  himself. 
When  he  got  older,  he  managed  some- 
how to  keep  himself  in  pocket  money, 
which  his  family,  having  a  hard  time 
to  make  ends  meet,  could  not  furnish 
him  with.  He  had  a  "  knack,"  they 
said,  of  keeping  himself  in  money. 
Small  pieces  of  money  were  often 
missed  in  the  household,  and  some- 
times at  the  neighbours',  and  often- 
times he  managed  to  get  the  pennies 
away  from  the  small  boys  at  school. 
Nobody  seemed  to  suspect  him  of 
getting  it  dishonestly,  although  he  was 
always  known  as  a  "tricky  boy" 
among  his  schoolmates.  When  he 
became  a  man,  he  was  given  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  and  responsibility.  He 
handled  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
no  one  suspected  him  of  being  dis- 
honest in  any  way.  But  the  time 
came  when  it  was  found  that  he  had 
been  stealing  thousands  of  dollars 
from  his  employers.  He  is  m  State 
Prison  now,  and  just  before  he  went 
he  confessed  his  crime,  and  said,  "  I 
was  always  dishonest ;  when  I  was  a 
boy  I  did  not  seem  to  have  any  true 
sense  of  honour.  If  I  had  only  begun 
then  to  be  straight  and  square  in  my 
dealings,  I  should  not  be  a  convict  in 
State  Prison  to-day."— 6'«j-rt'««a  Paine. 


"  The  appropriate  and  attainable  ends  of  a 
good  education  are  the  possession  of  gemle 
and  kindly  sympathies;  the  sen-e  of  sell- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  fellow-men  ;  the 
free  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ;  the 
gratification  of  a  curiosity  that  '  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,'  and  yet  finds  food  forever; 
the  power  of  regulating  the  haljits  and   the 


business  of  life,  so  as  to  extract  the  greatest 
possible  portion  of  comfort  out  of  small 
means  ;  the  refining  and  tranquihzing  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautilul  in  nature  and  art,  and 
the  kindred  perception  of  the  beauty  and 
nobility  of  virtue;  the  strengthening  con- 
ciousness.of  duty  fulfilled  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
'  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. '  " 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


This  month  we  give  all  that  our 
space  will  allow  us  to  print  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Educational 
Association  of  the  United  States.  We 
specially  commend  to  our  readers 
Principal  Grant's  Address,  In  it 
are  found  sentiments  and  teachings 
of  the  highest  value  to  all  Canadians. 


Mr.  Culin  Scott,  Ottawa,  has  a 
paper  in  this  issue  on  a  subject  re- 
garding which  there  is  and  has  been 
dissatisfaction  for  years.  Can  any 
improvement  be  made  in  our  High 
Schools  in  the  subject  of  Drawing? 
This  Magazine  is  ready  for  sugges- 
tions ;  let  Drawing  Masters  speak 
out  on  the  matter. 


We  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
North  v.'est  Teachers'  Bureau,  Regina, 
N.W.T.,  the  announcement  of  which 
recently  appeared  in  The  Canada 
Educational  Monthly.  Its  object  is 
to  aid  Boards  of  Trustees  and  teachers 
in  making  or  receiving  appointments. 
Mr.  Jno.  J.  Young  is  the  manager. 


OUR  BROTHERS. 

O  Englishmen  !  in  hope  and  creed, 
In  blood  and  tongue  our  brothers  ! 

We,  too,  are  heirs  of  Runnymede  ; 

And  Shakespeare's  fame  and  Cronnwell's  dee 
Are  not  alone  our  mother's. 

"  Thicker  than  water,"  in  one  rill. 

Through  centuries  of  story, 
Our  Saxon  blond  has  flowed,  and  still 
We  share  with  you  its  good  and  ill — 

The  shadow  and  the  glory. 

Joint  heirs  and  kinfolk,  leagues  of  wave 

Nor  length  of  years  can  part  us  ; 
Your  right  is  ours  to  shrine  and  grave, 
The  common  freehold  of  the  brave, 
The  gift  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

Our  very  sins  and  follies  teach 

Our  kindred  frail  and  human  ; 
We  carp  at  faults  with  bitter  speech 
The  while  for  one  unshared  by  each 
We  have  a  score  in  common. 

We  bowed  the  heart,  if  not  the  knee, 
To  England's  Queen— God  bless  her  ! 
—J.  G.  Whittier. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASS-ROOM. 


HIGH    SCHOOL    ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION. 

[Continued  from  last  month.) 

temperance  and  hygiene. 

Examiners.— J.  S.  Deacon  ;  Isaac  Day. 

Note. — Any  five  questions  may  be  taken. 

A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  added  for 

neatness. 

I.   State    fully    the    service   rendered    by 
water  in  the  process  of  digestion.      [15] 


2.  Give  some  of  the  qucjtations  of  your 
text-book  from  Solomon  and  Saint  Augustine 
on  the  evil  effects  of  wine-drinking.     [15] 

3.  Show  that,  unlike  our  food  or  the 
natural  drinks,  alcohol,  when  used  as  a 
daily  beverage,  creates  a  thirst  for  larger 
quantities.      [15] 

4.  "  Compared  with  milk,  alcohol  shows 
no  trace  of  being  a  food  in  any  particular." — 
(Text-Book.)  Make  a  full  comparison  to 
prove  this  statement.      [15] 

5.  Shew  that  the  work    of    the    heart   is 
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greatly  increased    by    even   a   '■  moderate " 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks.      [15] 

6.  Shew  that  alcohol  is  rightly  named  a 
stimulant^  and  contrast  the  weariness  that 
follow  Its  use  with  that  arising  from  physical 
exercise.     [15] 

7.  Give  several  illustrations  to  show  that 
the  use  of  artificial  drinks  is  unnecessary. 
[15] 

AGRICULTURE. 

Note. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be 
attempted.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may 
be  added  for  neatness. 

1.  {a)  What  evils  result  to  the  soil  and  to 
the  crop  from  the  growth  of  weeds  ?      [7I 

{h)  What  means  should  be  taken  to  de- 
stroy the  Canada  thistle  ?     [8] 

2.  Explain  the  terms  :  temporary  pasture, 
soiling,  surface  drainage,  trenching,  rotation 
of  crops.      [15] 

3.  How  could  one  tell  whether  a  field 
covered  with  a  crop  of  wheat  half-grown, 
needed  draining  or  not.      [15] 

4.  "  The  principal  operations  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  seed  are  plowing,  cultivating, 
harrowing,  and  rolling." — Text-Book.      [15] 

How  does  each  one  of  the  processes  just 
named  affect  the  soil  and  the  plant  growth  ? 

5.  (a)  Why  is  subsoiling  beneficial  to  the 
c  op  ?      [8] 

{b)  What  precautions  should  be  taken, 
in  subsoiling,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  land 
and  lo  the  time  of  the  year  ?      [7] 

6.  "  When  fertilizers  are  applied  to  soil, 
ii  will  generally  happen  that  nny  one  kind 
of  crop  will  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  all 
the  elements  of  plant  food  which  they  con- 
tain." —  Text-Book.      [15] 

What  can  the  farmer  do,  that  all  the  ele- 
ments may  be  used  ? 

7.  Write,  what  you  can,  on  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(a)  Preparation  of  the  soil, 

{b)  Quantity  of  seed  per  acre, 

(c)  Time  for  sowing, 

[d)  Time  for  harvesting. 

3 


JUNIOR    LEAVING  AND    P  A  S  .S 
xMATRICULATION,    1S91. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR    AND    RHETORIC. 

Examiners:  W.  J-  Alexander,  Ph.D.;  T. 
C.  L.  Armstrong,  M.A.,  LL.B.  ;  J.  E. 
Bryant,  M.A. 

Note. — All  candidates  will  take  section 
A.  Candidates  for  the  Junior  Leaving  Ex- 
amination will  take  any  one  question  of 
section  B,  and  candidates  for  Junior  Matricu- 
lation any  one  question  of  section  C. 

A. 
This  delusive  itch  for  slander,  too  common 
in  all  ranks  of  people,  whether  to  gratify  a 
little  ungenerous  resentment ;  whether  oftener 
out  of  a  principle  of  levelling,  from  a  narrow- 
ness and  poverty  of  soul,  ever  impatient  of 
merit  and  superiority  in  others ;  whether 
from  a  mean  ambition,  or  the  insatiate  lust 
of  being  witty  (a  talent  in  which  ill-nature 
and  malice  are  no  ingredients) ;  or  lastly, 
whether  from  a  natural  cruelty  of  disposition, 
abstracted  from  all  views  and  considerations 
of  self;  to  which  one,  or  whether  to  all 
jointly,  we  are  indebted  for  this  contagious 
malady,  this  much  is  certain,  from  whatever 
seeds  it  springs,  the  growth  and  progress  of 
it  are  as  destructive  to,  as  they  are  unbe- 
coming, a  civilized  people.  To  pass  a  hard 
and  ill-natured  reflection  upon  an  undesign- 
ing  action  ;  to  invent,  or  which  is  equally 
bad,  to  propagate,  a  vexatious  report  without 
colour  and  grounds  ;  to  plunder  an  innocent 
man  of  his  character  and  good  name,  a  jewel 
which  perhaps  he  has  starved  himself  to 
purchase  and  probably  would  hazard  his  life 
to  secure  ;  to  rob  him  at  the  same  time  of  his 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind,  perhaps  his 
bread  ;  the  bread,  may  be^  of  a  virtuous 
family  ;  and  all  this,  as  Solomon  says  of  the 
madman  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
death,  and  saith,  "  Am  I  not  in  sport?"  all 
this  out  of  wantonness,  and  oftener  from 
worse  motives,  the  whole  appears  such  a 
complication  of  badness  as  requires  no  words 
or  warmth  of  fancy  to  aggravate.  Pride, 
treachery,  envy,  hypocrisy,  malice,  cruelty 
and  self-love  may  have  been  said,  in  one 
shape    or  other,  to  have  occasioned  all  the 
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frauds  and  mischiefs  that  ever  happened  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  chances  against  a  coin- 
cidence of  them  all  in  one  person  are  so 
many,  that  one  would  have  supposed  the 
character  of  a  common  slanderer  as  rare  and 
difficult  a  production  in  nature  as  that  of  a 
great  genius,  which  seldom  happens  above 
once  in  an  age. 

1.  (a)  Write  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the 
first  sentence :  This  delusive  .  .  .  civi- 
lized people. 

(h)  Parse  the  words  in  italics  throughout 
the  extract. 

{c)  Ill-nature,  self-love.  Why  not  illnature 
and  selflove  ?  Classify  self-love  and  selfish- 
ness as  to  word  formation.  Compare  the 
methods  of  word  formation  to  which  they 
respectively  l)elong  as  to  origin  and  priority, 
stages  of  development  and  extent  of  usage  in 
the  language. 

2.  Criticise  briefly  each  sentence  in  the 
paragraph  as  to  the  order,  of  words  and  terms, 
clearness  and  strength,  showing  the  effect  of 
the  rhetorical  expedients  employed. 

3.  Discuss  the  propriety  of  each  of  the 
following  phrases  as  used  in  the  extract  : 

Delusive  itch  for  slander,  too  common, 
are  no  ingredients,  we  are  indebted,  con- 
tagious malady,  undesigning  action,  reports 
without  colour  and  grounds,  plunder  of  his 
character,  to  purchase,  out  of  wantonness  or 
worse  motives,  to  aggravate,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  that  ever  happened,  the  coincidence. 

4.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  expres- 
sions as  used  in  the  extract,   with   reasons  : 

From  a  natural  cruelty,  thus  much,  which 
perhaps  he  has  starved  himself  .  .  .  and 
probably  would  hazard  his  life,  at  the  same 
time,  may  have  been  said,  production  in 
nature,  perhaps  his  bread,  which  seldom 
happens  above  once  in  an  age. 

5.  Of  the  following  words  taken  from  the 
extract : 

(a)  Trace  any  ten  to  their  sources. 

(b)  Select  any  five  that  survive  from  old 
beliefs  and  customs,  explaining  each. 

(<-)  Give  other  existing  forms  of  any  five, 
accounting  in  general  terms  for  the  different 
forms  and  meanings  of  such  words  : 

Delusive,  slander,   rank,  ungenerous,    re- 


sentment, ill-nature,  ambition,  witty,  talent, 
consideration,  reflection,  undesigning,  pro- 
pagate, innocent,  jewel,  starve,  secure,  whole, 
virtuous,  sport,  person,  chance,  genius. 

6.  Discriminate  the  following  pairs  of 
words,  and  use  each  word  in  a  phrase  in 
which  the  other  could  not  be  used  : 

Ranks,  classes;  resentment,  animosity; 
merit,  worth;  insatiate,  insatiable;  talent, 
genius ;  ingredient,  component ;  malady, 
disease  ;  invent,  discover  ;  vexatious,  annoy- 
ing ;  plunder,  rob  ;  hazard,  risk ;  complica- 
tion, combination. 

7.  (a)  Discuss  the  use  of  each  of  the  three 
degrees  of  adjectives  in  forming  comparisons. 

{[>)  C  'rrect  or  justify  each  of  the  following  : 

(1)  Of  all  the  figures  of  speech  none  come 
so  near  painting  as  metaphor. 

(2)  He  is  not  such  an  old  man  as  you. 
He  is  just  such  an  old  man  as  you. 

(3)  Of  all  others  the  vice  of  lying  is  the 
meanest. 

(4)  The  lesser  of  two  evils. 

(5)  The  head  boy  is  a  better  reader  than 
any  boy  in  the  class. 

(6)  He  is  the  best  reader  of  any  boy  in  the 
class. 

C. 

8.  Discuss  the  propriety  and  the  order  of 
each  member  of  the  following  pairs  of  terms 
as  used  in  extract  A. 

Meanness  and  poverty,  merit  and  superi- 
ority, ill-nature  and  malice,  views  and  con- 
siderations, growth  and  progress,  hard  and 
ill-natured,  colour  and  grounds,  character 
and  good  name,  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind,  words  or  warmth  of  fancy,  frauds  and 
mischiefs,  rare  and  difficult. 

9.  State  the  principle  of  Syntax  that  is 
violated  in  each  of  the  following,  and  make 
the  necessaiy  corrections : 

{a)  Having  failed  in  this  attempt  no  further 
trial  was  made. 

[h)  Nothing  but  grave  and  serious  studies 
delight  him. 

(<:)  Everything  favoured  by  good  usage  is 
not  therefore  to  be  retained. 

[d)  No  man  hath  a  propensity  to  vice  as 
such  ;  on  the  contrary  a  wicked  deed  dis- 
gusts him  and  makes  him  abhor  the  author. 
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{e)  Neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead. 

HISTORY   AND   GEOGRAPHY. 

Note, — Only  nine  questions  in  all  are  to 
be  answered  by  any  candidate,  namely,  sec- 
tion A,  five  questions  from  section  B,  two 
from  section  C,  and  one  from  section  D. 
The  two  questions  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  lor  candidates  for  the  Junior  Leaving 
Examination  only,  and  both  these  questions 
must  be  taken  by  these  candidates. 


1.  Describe  the  grievances  and  complaints 
of  the  people  of  Canada  which  led  lo  The 
Constitutional  Act  of  1 791,  Describe  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  hopes  of  those 
who  promoted  it;  and  show  wherein  the 
Act  was  successful  in  allaying  the  discontents 
of  the  people  and  wherein  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful. 

B. 

2.  Describe  graphically  the  conflict  at 
Ligny,  Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo. 

3.  Describe  the  policy  of  William  Pitt 
towards  Ireland,  How  far  was  he  success- 
ful in  carrying  out  his  policy,  and  in  what 
respects  did  he  fail  ?  What  were  the  causes 
of  his  failure  and  the  results  of  it  1 

4.  Sketch  and  contrast  the  respective  al- 
titudes of  Burke  and  Pitt  towards  France 
during  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
(1789-1793),  State  and  account  for  Pitt's 
final  attitude  towards  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  that  time. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  events  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
(1763- 1 792)  which  were  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  increase  of  its  influence. 

*  6.  Sketch  the  personal  character  and 
political  career  of  the  elder  Pitt  (Lord  Chat- 
ham) stating  particularly  his  efforts 

(a)  In  upholding  the  honour  of  the  empire 
abroad  ; 

[b)  In  promoting  the  independence  of  par- 
liament and  parliamentary  reform  ; 

{c)  In  preventing  the  secession  of  the 
American  colonies. 

Mention  any  other  notable  efforts  which 
Chatham  made  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom  and  advance  its  honour. 


7.  Enumerate  and  describe  the  improve- 
ments and  advancements  made  in  the  tech- 
nical arts,  manufactures,  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  Britain  from  1750  to  1790. 

8.  Describe  and  account  for  the  religious 
revival  which  characterized  the  middle  of  the 
i8th  century.  Mention  some  results  of  that 
revival  which  extended  beyond  the  immediate 
sphere  of  its  action. 

•  9.  Give  an  account  of  Walpole  as  a 
Minister  of  Finance.  What  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  financial  policy?  How  far  was 
he  able  to  carry  his  principles  into  effect  and 
wherein  did  he  fail  ?  Describe  the  influence 
of  his  policy  as  Finance  Minister  and  Pre- 
mier upon  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

10.  Describe  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
How  were  these  overcome  or  removed  ? 
What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Union  ?  What  have  been  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  the  Union  ? 

C. 

11.  Sketch  briefly  the  political  and  mili- 
taiy  career  of  Julius  Caesar,  accounting  as  far 
a^  you  can  for  its  success.  Give  your  esti- 
mate of  Caesar's  character  and  abilities  ;  also 
of  the  influence  of  his  career  upon  the  history 
of  the  world. 

12.  Sketch  the  career  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  give  some  account  of  the  resistance 
offered  to  his  ambition  by  Demosthenes. 
Give  your  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Philip's 
successes  upon  the  development  of  political 
freedom  in  the  ancient  world. 

13.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion under  Xerxes  (B C,  480),  describing 
more  particularly  the  achievements  of  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylae  and  Salamis.  Sketch 
briefly  the  military  operations  of  the  PersiiJis 
and  the  Greeks  during  the  next  year  (B.C., 
479),  and  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  general 
influence  of  the  invasion  upon  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Grecian  States. 

D. 

14.  Describe  generally  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  British  Possessions  in 
North  America  : 
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{a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (1756); 

{b\  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence  {1783). 

15.  Describe  briefly  the  position  (using 
modern  names)  of  the  following :  (a)  Gallia 
Transalpina,  {b)  Gallia  Cisalpina,  (c)  Li- 
guria,  {d)  Etruria,  {e)  Latium,  (/)  Sam- 
nium,  {g\  Apulia,  {h)  Asia  (propria), 
(?)  Cilicia,  (/)  Bithynia  and  Pontus, 
{k)  Thracia,  (/)  Dacia,  (w)  Africa  (propria), 
(«)   Numidia,     (<?)  Mauritania. 

LATIN    GRAMMAR   AND    COMPOSITION, 

{Primary.) 

Examiners:     A.    J.     Bell,     M.A.,     Ph.D.; 

William  Dale,  M.A.  ;  John  Fletcher,  M.A. 

Note. — Candidates  will  take  five  ques- 
tions in  section  A,  and  five  in  section  B. 


1.  Compose  short  sentences  in  Latin  to 
iflustrate  the  following  constructions  : 

{a)  The  ablative  absolute, 
{b)  The  genitive  of  price, 
(c)  The  historical  infinite, 
((/)  The  subjunctive  of  purpose, 
(^)  The  gerundive. 

2.  Write  the  second  singular  of  the  future 
and  future  perfect  tenses  of  vivo,  gaudeo,  fio, 
eo  and  loquur. 

3.  Eicplaio  the  use  of  the  cases  of  the 
words  italicized  in  the  following  sentences  : 

(a)  Ego,  sententtam  rogatus,  haec  respondi. 

(b)  Nunquam  illius  diei  oblitus  sum. 
(f)    Vestra  maxime  interest  recte  facere. 
{d)  Paucis  post  diebus  in  Italiam  venit. 

{e)  Regi  Germanorum  nomen  fuit  Ariov- 
isto. 

4.  Compare  novus,  proximus,  aeger,  mag- 
niis,  paucits,  citcrior,  certus,  amicus,  diu  and 
magis. 

5.  Decline  throughout  castra,  itinera  duo, 
eodem  die,  cuius  legationis,  compturibus  his 
proelii  V. 

6.  Give  the  gender  of  finis,  vulgus,  virtu- 
tibus,  /nans,  legiones,  flumine,  pars,  domo, 
/idem,  verbis,  with  rules. 

7.  Show  how  frequentative,  inceptive, 
diminutive  and  desiderative  verbs  are  formed, 
illustrating  by  examples. 


B. 

Translate  into  Latin  : 

8.  Ariovistus  answered  the  ambassadors 
that,  if  he  needed  anything  from  Caesar,  he 
would  come  to  him,  but  if  Caesar  wished 
anything,  be  must  come  to  him. 

9.  On  the  same  day  the  general  was  in- 
formed that  the  enemy  were  marching  to 
meet  {obviam)  him,  and  were  less  than  two 
miles  away. 

10.  Caesar,  the  greatest  of  Roman  generals, 
was  born  in  Rome  in  the  six  hundred  and 
fifty-fourth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  city, 
and  the  hundredth  year  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

11.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Caesar  by 
the  Aedui  to  ask  him  to  come,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  to  their  assistance  against  the  Ger- 
mans. 

12.  He  put  in  command  of  the  legion  a 
young  man,  whose  father  he  had  known  very 
well  {familiariter  uti),  and  whom  he  per- 
ceived to  be  of  very  great  ability. 

13.  When  the  commander  learnt  this,  he 
at  once  dismissed  the  council,  saying  that 
there  was  need  of  action  rather  than  of 
deliberation. 

LATIN    AUTHORS. 

Primary. 

Examiners :     A.  J.    Bell,     M.A.,     Ph.D.  ; 
William  Dale,  M.A. ;  John  Fletcher,  M.A. 

Note. — Candidates  must  take  section  A, 
and  either  section  B  or  section  C. 


(Caesar  De  Bello  Gallico,  IV.,    16.) 
Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : 
Gerfnanico  bello  confecto     .     .    .     Rhenu^n 
postularet  / 

1.  Parse  :  quarum,  praedandi,  proelio, 
dederent,  aequum,  imperii. 

2.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of  the 
following  words  :  videret,  facile,  timere, 
receperat,  dederent,  invito,  populi,  transire, 
responderunt,  existimaret,  imperii,  potestatis. 

3.  Frumentandi  causd.  Express  the  same 
meaning  in  three  other  diflferent  ways. 

4.  Derive  and  explain  the  meaning  of: 
cornmentarii,  septentriones,  clientes,  alarii, 
repraesentare,  portorium. 


Rditorial. 
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B. 

(Cjesar  De  Bello  Gallico  I.,  36.) 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : 
Ad  hac  Ariovislus     .     .     -     sine  sua  per- 
nicie  contendLse. 

5.  Parse:  Jus,  consuesse,  oportere,  ad- 
ventu,  illaturum,  lis. 

6.  Conjueate :  vicissent,  uteretur,  con- 
gressi,  manerent,  penderen!,  contendisse. 

7.  Explain  carefully  the  reason  for  the 
mood  and  tense  of  fecissent  and  the  differ- 
ence between  vectigalia  and  stipendium. 

8.  Translate  the  following  phrases,  ex- 
plaining the  grammatical  peculiarities  : 

{a)  Ante  diem  quintum  Kalendas  Apriles. 

{b)  Vulgo  totis  castris  testamenta  obsigna- 
batur. 

(f)  Tertiam  aciem  laborantibus  nostris 
subsidio  misil. 

C. 
(Caesar  De  Bello  Gallico  I.,  40.) 
Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : 
Mac  quum  aniiiuidvertisset,    .     .    ■     nobis 
accepissent  sublevarent. 

9.  Parse  :  quserendum,  se,  persuader!,  im- 
pulsus,  quos,  aliquid. 

10.  Conjugate :  appetisse,  discessurum, 
intulisset,   vererentur,    meritus,    accepissent. 

11.  Explain  carefully  the  reason  for  the 
mood  and  tense  of  intulisset,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  cdiquis  and  quisquam. 

«2.  Translate  and  explain  the  meaning  of  : 


(a)  Sibique  decimam  legionem  prsetoriam 
cohortem  futuram. 

(//)  Complures  annos  omnia  ^Eduorum 
Vectigalia  parvo  pretio  redempta  habere. 

[c)  Ipse  in  citeriorem  Galliam  ad  conven- 
tus  agendos  profectus  est. 


LITERATURE    SELECTIONS. 

FOR    THE    PRIMARY    EXAMINATION. 

English  Poetical  Literature. 
[Published    by    request    of     a    subscriber.] 

The  following  selections  from  the  High 
School  Reader  : — 

1S92.  III.  —  The  Trial  Scene  in  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice."  V. — To  Daffodils. 
IX. — On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity. 
XVIII.— Rule  Britannia.  XX.— The  Bard. 
XXXI.— To  a  Highland  Girl.  XXXIL— 
France:  an  Ode.  XXXIII. — Complaint 
and  Reproof.  XXXV.— The  Isles  of  Greece. 
XL. — The  Glove  and  the  Lions.  XLL— 
The  Cloud.  XLIL— On  First  Looking  into 
Chapman's  Homer.  XLIII. — On  the  Grass- 
hopper and  the  Cricket.  XLIX. — Indian 
Summer.  L. — To  Helen.  LII. — The 
Raven.  LIV.— My  Kate.  LV.— A  Dead 
Rose.  LVIIL— Each  and  All.  ,  LX.— The 
Diver.  LXII. — The  Cane-Bottomed  Chair. 
LXVIL  —  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane. 
LXXV.— The  Cloud  Confines.  CV.— The 
Return  of  the  Swallows.  CVI. — Dawn 
Angels.  CVII.— Le  Roi  est  Mort.  CVIII. 
— To  Winter. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Opening  the  first  page  of  the  Atlantic 
one  need  go  no  farther  to  be  interested. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "Disturber  of  Traffic  " 
is  unlike  his  other  stories  save  in  its  excel- 
lence. Anything  about  Laurence  Oliphant 
in  some  unaccountable  way  holds  peculiar 
interest — a  *'  Modern  Mystic  "  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  "  An  Innocent  Life," 
"Town  Life  in  Arkansas,"  and  "  Speech  as 
a  Barrier  between  Man  and  Beast "  are 
among  the  best  in  a  good  number. 


Work  for  September  in  pickling  and 
storing  is  assigned  in  the  September  Table 
Talk.  "  Breakfast  Fruit "  and  "  Extra 
Days  "  are  articles  all  house-keepers  will 
delight  in,  and  those  who  are  not  included  in 
that  description  will  surrender  to  "A  Beau- 
tiful Guest  Chamber.' 

The  "Song  of  the  Goldenrod "  opens 
the  September  St.  Nicholas.  The  song  will 
surely  convince  many  of  the  flower's  claim  to 
be  the  emblem  of  the  States.     The  Pueblc 
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Folk  stories  begun  in  this  issue  will  receive 
attention  both  from  children  and  "  grown- 
ups." The  serials  are  as  interesting  as  ever, 
and  the  illustrations  as  telling  and  dainty. 

Scribners  Magazine.  Everyone  can  sym- 
pathize with  Andrew  Lang's  "Adventures 
Among  Books,"  but  no  one  else  could  have 
told  the  tale  so  well.  "  A  China  Hunter 
in  New  England  "  leads  us  on  a  pleasant 
journey.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  contributes 
a  short  and  well-told  story. 

The  tenth  volume  of  Mr.  Ford's  edition 
of  Washington's  writings  is  the  opening  re- 
view in  the  Critic  of  September  5th.  There 
is  much  interesting  information  given  con- 
cerning Tom  Quiney,  Shakespear's  son-in- 
law,  in  the  Shakespeariana.  The  first  sight 
of  poetry  in  the  Critic  gives  pleasure — it  is 
so  sure  to  be  good. 

The  Dominion  Illustrated' s  last  issue 
contains  many  Canadian  views.  An  espe- 
cially interesting  series  is  on  "Canadian 
Churches."  Items  of  news  are  given  from 
Toronto,  Nova  Scotia  and  Montreal.  A 
novel  by  Hawley  Smart  is  appearing  at 
present.  The  literary  competition  closed  on 
August  1st  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  Collection  of  political 
caricatures  from  Punch  is  given  in  the 
August  English  Illustrated.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  etc.,  are  shown 
masquerading  as  characters  out  of  Dickens. 
The  Russian  Jewish  exile,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  is  pourtrayed  by  Ellen  Gertrude 
Cohen.  Marion  Crawford's  serial  is  con- 
tinued. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  new  story 
will  appear  during  the  year  in  the  Century  ; 
and  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  is  to  be  celebrated  by  publishing  a 
Life  of  Columbus.  The  present  number 
contains  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich,  and  a  critical  review  of  his  poems  by 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman.  "  The  Squirrel 
Inn  "  is  concluded,  and  a  novel  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  is  promised  for  the  November  issue. 
A  tine  engraving  is  given  of  David  and 
Goliath,  a  painting  by  William  S.  Dodge. 


John  Ruikin.  By  J.  Marshall  Mather. 
(London  and  New  York  :  F.  Warne  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Mather's  work,  which  aims  at  giving  an 
outline  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  John 
Ruskin  from  an  impartial  standpoint,  has 
now  reached  a  third  edition.  It  is  well 
worth  careful  reading  ;  two  of  the  best  chap- 
ters being  "  Social  Science,"  and  "  Moral 
Influences  of  Ruskin's  Writings." 

Two  convenient  and  tasteful  editions  of 
the  IVaverley  Novels  are  now  being  issued  by 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh.  We 
have  before  us  "  Waverley  "  (prescribed  for 
study  this  year  in  the  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes  of  Ontario)  in  each  of 
these  editions.  The  sixpenny  edition  is 
clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and  the 
"New  Monthly  Issue "  (price  2s.  per  vol- 
ume) is  probably  the  best  cheap  edition  of 
Scott's  Novels  to  be  had.  Both  editions 
have  the  author's  Notes  and  Glossary,  and  the 
latter  has  an  index  as  well. 

The  High  School  Trigonometry.  By  I.  J. 
Birchard,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto  :  William 
Bfiggs.)  ^1.25.  A  third  volume  has  now 
been  added  to  the  High  School  Mathemati- 
cal Series,  which  will  no  doubt,  like  the 
preceding  volumes,  be  received  with  favour 
in  our  schools.  Mr.  Birchard's  ability  as  a 
mathematician,  and  his  success  both  in  teach- 
ing and  in  preparing  text-books  are  known 
to  our  readers.  The  present  work  is  com- 
plete and  practical,  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  examples.  We  congratulate  the 
author  and  publishers  on  its  appearance. 

The  Illustrated  News  of  the  World.  We 
have  enjoyed  reading  "  Our  Note  Book  "  in 
the  past,  and  doubtless  often  will  in  the 
future,  but  someone  has  been  deluding  Mr. 
James  Payn.  Who  has  been  so  unkind  ? 
People  can  drive,  walk,  and  even  run  in 
Ontario  on  Sunday.  Canada,  Mr.  Payn 
says,  is  the  least  literary  of  the  British 
Colonies.  He  will  learn  better  some  day. 
The  French  Squadron  at  Portsmouth  is  fully 
illustrated  and  described.  Andrew  Lang's 
new  *'  Shakespear"  and  "  Robust  Writing  " 
by  Frederick  Greenwood  are  among  the  best 
writing  in  the  number. 
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Mcuaulay's  Essays.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Thurber.  (Boston  :  Allyn  and  Bacon.)  Five 
selected  essays  of  Macaulay,  well  printed 
and  annotated. 

Burkes  American  Orations.  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  50c.  Four  Speeches 
on  the  American  War,  and  the  Letter  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  Bristol  form  the  text  of  this  vol- 
ume, which  is  edited  by  Prof.  A.  J.  George, 
A.M.  The  editor  contributes  an  Introduc- 
tion and  a  few  good  Notes. 

Duty.  By  ex-President  Seelye.  (Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.)  It  is  something  to  learn  from 
the  publishers  that  such  a  book  as  this — -an 
elementary  text-book  on  morals — has  been 
greatly  called  for,  and  to  find  that  it  has 
actually  appeared.  It  is  simple,  clear,  and 
comprehensive,  and  we  hope  it  may  be 
widely  used  and  do  much  good. 

Principles  of  Agriculture.  By  J.  O.  Wins- 
low,  A.M.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Co.)  A  large  part  of  this  book  is  taken  up 
with  the  treatment  of  those  sciences  which 
bear  on  agriculture  and  the  occupations  of 
rural  life.  Without  careful  explanation  and 
a  good  deal  of  assistance  from  the  teacher 
we  fear  that  the  book,  though  good  in  other 
respects,  would  prove  difficult  for  public 
school  pupils. 

Leigh  Hunt.  (London  and  New  York  : 
F.  Warne  &  Co.)  Choice  passages  from  the 
poems  and  essays  of  that  delightful  writer — 
Leigh  Hunt — .selected  and  edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Introduction  of  no  little  inter- 
est, by  Charles  Kent,  form  one  of  the 
recent  volumes  of  the  Chandos  Classics.  Its 
tasteful  appearance  is  an  index  to  the  charm 
of  the  contents,  which  have  been  gathered 
from  some  eighty  volumes  or  more  where 
they  had  formerly  appeared.  A  bright  and 
pleasant  atmosphere  is  breathed  by  those 
who  read  Leigh  Hunt's  writings,  and  this 
volume  is  a  good  companion.  The  editor 
has  added  many  short  extracts,  such  as  that 
on  "Bagpipes  (Table-Talk,  1851)  " — 

"An  air  played  on  bagpipes  is  like  a  tune 
lied  to  a  post  ;  "  or  this,  on  "  The  Counten- 
ance after  Death  " — "  A  corpse  seems  as  if 
it  suddenly  knew  everything  and  was  pro- 
foundly at  peace  in  consequence." 


The  New  Empire.  By  0.  A.  Howland  of 
Osgoode  Hall,  Barrister-at-Law.  (Toronto: 
Hart  &  Co.)  To  write  a  book  about  his 
country,  its  position  and  its  history  is  an 
ambition  worthy  of  a  Canadian,  and  to 
write  a  book  that  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
his  fellow-countrymen,  while  it  expresses 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  minds  of  many, 
and  reminds  not  a  few  of  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten facts  in  our  history  has  been  the  reward 
of  this  Canadian.  This  work  will  hence- 
forward be  an  authority  and  a  useful  book  of 
reference.  It  reflects  credit  on  author  and 
publishers,  and  ought  to  be  widely  read  in 
the  English-speaking  world. 

Balladen  und  Romnnzen.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Buchheini,  Ph.  D.  ,of  King's  College,  Lou- 
don. (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and 
New  York.)  $1.00.  A  selection  of  the 
best  German  Ballads  and  Romances,  edi- 
ted, with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the 
eminent  German  literary  critic,  Prof.  Buch- 
heim,  is  a  book  that  is  sure  of  a  welcome 
from  students  and  others.  This  pretty  vol- 
ume is  one  of  the  well-known  Golden  Trea- 
sury Series,  and  is  uniform  with  Dr.  Buch- 
heim's  "  Deutsche  Lyrik."  The  Introduction 
on  "  The  German  Ballad  "  and  the  Notes 
appended  to  many  of  the  poems  will  be 
found  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation. 

Selections  from  Tennyson.  With  Notes 
by  A.  W.  Burt,  B.  A.  (Toronto  :  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.)  75c.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
receive  for  review  a  book  by  a  Canadian 
author,  fronr.  the  hands  of  a  Canadian  pub- 
lisher, and  to  be  able  to  speak  well  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Burt's  Introduction  on  the  Study 
of  Poetry  is  sensible  and  practical,  showing 
an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  teacher's 
field  of  labour  that  is  prepossessing.  The 
suggestions  made  in  the  Introduction,  the 
Notes,  critical  and  biographical,  selected 
criticisms,  and  the  appended  chapter  on 
Poetics  will  all  be  found  satisfactory  and 
well-adapted  for  use  in  our  schools.  Per- 
haps more  attention  might  with  advantage 
have  been  directed  to  the  general  character- 
istics of  Tennyson's  style,  but  we  have  very 
few  criticisms  to  make  on  the  work  as  a 
whole. 
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From  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston: 
{\)  A  Priinary  Word- Book.     By  Sarah  E. 
Buckbee. 

(2)  Trois  Contes  Choisis  par  Daudet.  15c. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Sanderson  of  Harvard. 

(3)  Molilres  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
Edited  by  F.  E.  A.  Gasc. 

(4)  Comparative  View  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  France,  England  and 
Germany.     By  John  Wenzel. 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  First 
Part — (Abatement-Bede).  y.  bd.  Edited 
by  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  There  is 
at  present,  we  believe,  no  Dictionary  of 
Economics,  and  this  work  promises  to  be  of 
considerable  use.  It  is  to  appear  in  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  parts,  published  quarterly, 
and  is  intended  to  contain  articles  on  the 
chief  subjects  dealt  with  by  economic  writers, 
and  short  accounts  of  their  lives  and  writings. 
Among  the  contributors  to  Part  I.  are  Prof 
W.  J.  Ashley  and  the  late  Prof.  J.  E.  Thor- 
old  Rogers. 

From  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston: 

(i)  The  Education  of  Girls.  By  Fenelon. 
Translated  by  Kate  Leipton,  M.A.,  of  Van- 
derbilt  University. 

(2)  Classics  for   Children — Manmon. 

(3)  The  Children^  Privier.  By  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Ayr. 

Cai-dtnal  Newman' s  Essay  on  Poetry. 
With  Reference  to  Aristotle's  Poetics.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Cook  of  Yale. 

The  study  of  Poetical  Literature  is  occu- 
pying much  attention  at  this  time,  and  to 
read  an  essay  bv  a  great  master  of  style 
which  attempts  to  determine  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  poetry,  and  passes  in 
review  both  ancient  and  modern  writers,  is 
an  interesting  and  profitable  thing  at  any 
time. 

Principles  uf  Political  Economy.  By  Prof. 
Charles  Gide  of  the  University  of  Mont 
pellier,  France.  Translated  by  E.  P.  Jacob- 
sen  of  University  College,  London,  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Dr.  James 
Bonar,  M.A.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
$2.00.  English-speaking  students  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
appearance  of  this  translation  of  Prof.  Gide's 


important  and,  in  some  sense,  remarkable 
work.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  impar- 
tial students  who  are  neither  very  far  ad- 
vanced nor  mere  tyros.  The  style  is  clear 
and  plea.sant. 

English  Men  of  Letters  : 

(2)  Scott.     By  R.  H.  Hutton. 

(6)  Shelley.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

(10)    Thackeray.     By    Anthony    Trollope. 

(ji)  JWilton.     By  Mark  Pattison. 

(19)  Byron.     By  Prof.  Nichol. 

(22)    Wordsworth.      By  F.  W.  H.   Myers. 

(28)   Gray.     By  Edmund  Gosse. 

(36)   Coleridge.      By  H.  D.  Traill. 

(38)  Keats.     By  Sidney  Coivin. 

In  paper  covers,  i.r.  (London  :  Macmil- 
lan  and  Co.,  and  New  York.) 

This  series  is  universally  known  and  ap- 
preciated, and  therefore  an  e.xtended  review 
of  these  volumes  is  unnecessary.  Our  read- 
ers will  be  glad  to  be  reminded,  however, 
that  the  issue  above  described  is  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  probably  more  valuable  than 
many  books  at  once  dearer  and  rarer.  Such 
an  admirable  biography,  for  example,  as 
that  of  Gray,  by  Edmund  Gosse,  is  one  of 
the  best  books  for  teachers  of  English 
Literature.  We  enumerate  above  the  bio- 
graphies appearing  in  this  series  of  the  Eng- 
lish authors  prescribed  for  special  study  in 
1891-2  by  the  Department  of  Education. 


Language  Exercises,  Peter  Smith,  Princi- 
pal Madoc  Model  School,  25c.  (Toronto : 
Copp,  Clark  Co.)  This  work  will  be  found 
a  very  useful  auxiliary  by  teachers  of  first, 
second  and  third  book  classes,  for  whom  it 
has  been  specially  prepared. 

The  Rose  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto,  are 
publishing  another  series  of  copy  books  for 
the  public  schools  which  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Education  Department.  Nos.  i 
to  5,  7  cents  each  ;  No.  6,  10  cents.  They  are 
much  in  the  style  of  those  already  in  use. 

We  desire  to  congratulate  the  Canadian 
Office  and  School  Furniture  Co.,  of  Preston, 
Ont.,  on  having  obtained  a  gold  medal  for 
their  exhibit  of  school  desks  at  the  Jamaica 
Exhibition  and  bespeak  for  them  the  patron- 
age ol  the  various  school  boards  throughout 
the  country. 
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DRAWING    IN    THK    HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND    CODLE 
GIATE     INSTITUTES      OF    ONTARIO.  —  II. 

BY    COLIN    A.    SCOTT,    BA.,    OTTAWA. 


IF  the  readers  of  The  Educational 
Monthly  will  purchase  for  them- 
selves the  October  number  of  Scrib 
ners  Magazine  they  will  obtain  pos- 
session of  an  exceedingly  clever  and 
artistic  series  of  drawings  by  Ettore 
Tito,  and  will  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  follow  the  course  of  this  article. 
In  the  last  number  of  The  Monthly 
I  attempted  to  indicate,  by  means  of 
a  little  sketch  (which  was  unfortunately 
spoiled  in  the  reproduction),  how  the 
artistic  qualities  of  a  picture  might  be 
taught  to  pupils  such  as  attend  our 
Secondary  Schools.  We  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  exemplify  these 
principles  from  the  pages  ol  Scribners, 
both  because  the  reproduction  and 
printing  is  perfect,  and  because  we 
have  before  us  the  work  of  an  un- 
doubted master,  famous  throughout 
the  world  for  the  excellence  of  his 
artistic  draughtsmanship. 

We  will  consider  first  the  drawing 
on  page  408.  I  will  make  no  attempt 
to  divide  rigidly  into  subjective  and 
objective  qualities  Tnat  which  is 
objective  is  so  thoroughly  assimilated, 
I 


so  transfused  with  spirit  and  perme- 
ated with  the  organizing  power  which 
makes  the  artist  that  it  seems  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  And  yet 
this  man  is  a  realist,  whose  whole  aim 
is  nature;  while  his  work  shows  that 
knowing  it  or  not  he  is  also  the  truest 
idealist. 

First,  the  grouping.  How  beauti- 
fully arranged  to  form  unity  within 
unity.  The  whole  group  divides  first 
into  two.  The  group  to  the  left  forming 
one  mass,  the  single  figure  of  the  man 
opposed  and  complementing.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  character,  that  is 
of  life,  the  left  hand  group  is  concen- 
trated around  the  middle  aged  woman 
in  the  centre.  Nothing  of  the  lounger 
about  her.  You  can  read  her  history 
in  her  face  and  action.  How  indus- 
triously, with  her  whole  soul  concen- 
trated in  her  work,  she  tears  ai)art 
the  object  in  her  hands.  The  others 
lazily  interested  in  her  activity  lean 
towards  her.  What  a  foil  to  this  is 
the  indifference  of  the  figure  on  the 
right.  The  lazy  beggar  I  See  how 
lie  pulls  up  the  stocking  which  he  is 
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too  careless  to  tie.  Following  this 
arrangement  the  lines  forming  the 
composition  of  the  left  hand  group 
run  together  around  the  woman. 
The  lines  of  the  man  are  opposed 
to  this  group.  So  matter  is  subor- 
dinated to  spirit,  and  our  artist  gets 
the  unity  of  his  composition  out  of 
a  dramatic  play  of  character.  The 
left  hand  group  itself  may  be  further 
dissected  into  one  and  a  group,  which 
is  the  watchword  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. And  is  this  not  the  way  in 
which  the  world  itself  is  arranged  ? 
The  very  constitution  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  internally,  and  in  relation- 
ship to  others,  is  modelled  after  no 
other  plan.  Tito  is  a  true  poet.  He 
offers  us  a  criticism  of  life. 

To  leave  the  grouping  and  study 
the  figures  more  in  detail.  First, 
the  woman  in  the  centre.  How 
much  you  can  see  in  her  face. 
She  looks  about  forty  -  five  years 
old.  She  has  had  a  hard  life,  and  is 
perhaps  a  little  younger  than  she 
looks.  She  is  ignorant  and  coarse- 
minded,  but  she  has  courage  and  per- 
haps a  temper.  She  is  no  sensualist 
like  the  lazy  fellow  to  the  right — all 
this  and  more  expressed  by  a  {q^^ 
irregular  pen  scratches  on  a  piece  of 
paper  no  bigger  than  a  child's  finger- 
nail. Only  a  stroke  for  the  eye  with 
its  contracted  eyebrow.  The  sun- 
light falls  strongly  on  the  face.  You 
can  see  the  exact  shape  of  the  cast- 
shadow  from  the  eyebrow  as  it  falls 
upon  the  cheek.  Study  the  cast- 
shadows  all  over  the  picture.  Some- 
times a  full  black  blot,  sometimes  a 
delicate  set  of  parallel  lines,  sometimes 
as  in  the  case  of  the  standing  boy  left 
out  altogether.  All  with  a  purpose, 
all  expressive  to  the  last  degree,  even 
to  the  shadow  that  is  left  out.  How 
could  the  camera  do  anything  of  that 
kind  ?  It  can  never  do  anything 
more  than  give  you  a  bit  of  raw 
material,  very  raw  usually.  Notice 
the  different  textures.      How  straight 


I   and  harsh  the  old  woman's  hair  looks. 
Compare  it  with  the  softness  of  the 
hair  in  the  standing  boy.     There  is 
yet    anotlier    quality    of   hair   in   the 
man's   beard.     And   all    how    simply 
told.     The  complex  and  difficult  con- 
tinually   simplified   and    yet   without 
losing  any  of  its  complexity— a  con- 
tinual   resolution  of  the  impossible. 
You    begin    to    enjoy   the   free   and 
daring  spirit  of  the  man.     Notice  the 
drawing  of  the  woman's  right  hand. 
You  could  count  the  lines,  but  every 
finger  is  in  its  place.     The  forefinger 
raised  up  more  perpendiciflarly  than 
the  others  catches  more  sunlight  on 
the  upper  joint,  while   the   lower  is 
thrown  into  shade.     The  upper  joint 
has    no    boundary  line  on  its   upper 
edge,  yet  there  is  no  difficulty.     The 
finger  looks  as  if  it  had  a  boundary 
and  stands  out  quite  well  from  the 
dress   behind.     The  absence  of  the 
line  only  helps  to  express  the  sunlight. 
See  the  texture   of  the  basket  and 
how  it  is  drawn  ;  it  is  wicker-work — 
rather  old  and  out  of  shape.     Here 
would  hive  been  a  grand  opportunity 
for  the  inferior  artist  to  get  in  his  work. 
How  he  would  have  battened  himself 
on    that    basket.       He    would    have 
shown  every  upright  and  the  interlac- 
ing of  every  willow,  repeating  himself 
a  dozen  times.     But  Tito   tells    the 
story  once    and    passes    on  to  other 
and    more    important    themes.       He 
gives  us  the  essence,  especially  as  it 
is  related  to  the  hard  working,  weather- 
beaten  woman  at  its  side.     It  is  the 
same  way  with   the  object  which  the 
woman  is  tearing  apart.     He  has  not 
condescended  to  draw  it   as  a  recog- 
nizable article.      It  might  be  a  fish  or 
it  might  be  anything.     But  whatever 
it  is  it  is  not  essential  to  the  action 
and    character    of    the    woman.       As 
Schiller  says  :     "  The  master  of  style 
is  known  as  much  by  what  he  leaves 
out  as  by  what  he   puts  in."     Notice 
the    modelling  of  the    pillar  against 
which  the   boy  is  leaning.     You  can 
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see  it  looks  rounded  near  the  boy. 
Bu:  lower  down  where  it  is  not  impor- 
tant, Tito  has  neglected  the  scribbling 
on  the  left  hand  side  which  would  be 
needed  to  complete  the  effect.  Judg- 
ed fro.n  a  purely  objective  stand-point 
this  might  be  regarded  as  a  fault. 
B.it  how  valuable  subjectively  !  How 
much  of  Tito  did  it  show  !  We 
sympathize  with  such  faults.  Wj  see 
the  impatience  of  a  genius  which  is 
always  reaching  after  something  high- 
er. If  he  falls  behind  in  the  lesser, 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason  he  suc- 
ceeds in  grasping  the  greater  things. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  colour, 
notice  the  white  posts  and  pillars 
(probably  limestone)  as  compared 
with  the  deeper  colour  of  the  figures. 
The  difference  between  the  colour  of 
the  man's  beard  and  that  of  the  hair 
of  his  head.  The  woman's  face  ap- 
pears tanned  as  compared  with  the 
face  of  the  little  child.  The  dark 
face  of  the  young  woman  is  of  course 
not  due  to  colour,  but  to  shade  ;  her 
face  being  turned  downward.  Ttiese 
are  a  few  points  expressed  by  this 
exquisite  little  sketch.  Many  more 
would  doubtless  reward  a  deeper  in- 
vestigation. Enough,  however,  has 
been  done  to  show  how  instinct  with 
the  highest  intelligence,  and  therefore 
how  suitable  for  the  purpose  ot  teach- 
ing, is  the  work  of  a  genuine  artist. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  sketch  on  page  416.  Notice  how 
expressive  are  the  blots.  The  flat 
blot  under  the  rim  of  the  hat,  and 
merging  into  the  curly  hair,  appears 
to  come  right  out  over  the  face  and 
sink  back  at  the  under  part  of  the 
clumps  of  hair.  Those  two  irregular 
spots  of  white  near  the  centre  of  the 
clump  on  the  right  side  of  the  boy's 
head  have  a  great  deal  to  do  witli  this 
magical  effect  as  well  as  a  little  lighten- 
ing of  the  blot  over  the  right  temple. 
Half  close  the  eyes,  and  you  can 
see  that  the  face  has  a  deeper  colour 
than  the  neckerchief  which  appears  to 


be  white.  Look  at  the  picture  with 
one  eye  for  a  little  while  and  use  your 
imagination — notice  how  the  cheek 
runs  back  and  how  the  nose  standi 
out.  How  solidly  and  yet  how  deli- 
cately modelled.  The  boy's  head  is 
a  little  turned,  and  as  he  is  rather 
chubby  the  flesh  of  the  right  cheek 
hangs  down,  thus  increasing  what  is, 
perhaps,  a  natural  or  permanent 
symmetry.  Compare  with  these  draw- 
ings of  Tito's  any  of  Frost's — say  the 
one  on  page  449.  Of  what  use  is  the 
tree  stem  in  the  foreground  with  its 
eruption  of  branches  ?  A  nightmare 
of  branches  !  they  are  all  over  the 
picture.  The  elk's  horns  were  surely 
enough  without  the  dead  pine-trees — 
so  many  of  them — and  the  fallen 
trunks.  The  black  blot  under  the 
hind  leg  of  the  elk  to  the  left  fails  to 
express  the  drawing  as  Tito's  does. 
Examine  in  this  way  any  of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  whole  magazine,  you  will 
find  none  of  them  to  compare  with 
Tito's — an  artist  who  for  his  breadth 
and  subtlety,  his  dash  and  refinement 
will  be  hard  to  equal  throughout  the 
world.  To  come  into  contact  with 
such  men,  to  feel  with  them,  to  think 
with  them,  would  not  that  be  an  edu- 
cation for  the  youth  of  our  Secondary 
Schools  ?  How  much  better  to  attempt 
to  train  the  seeing  eye  and  the  under- 
standing mind  than  to  disgust  our 
pupils  by  the  monotonous  drudgery 
of  copying  a  motley  collection  of 
drawings  from  the  fiat.  We  do  not 
want  to  educate  artists  in  our  Second- 
ary Schools,  we  want  to  educate  an 
appreciative  public.  The  training 
should  be  general  and  expressive,  not 
special  and  technical.  Not  that  all 
efforts  with  the  pencil  should  be 
dropped.  The  pupil  will  better  un- 
derstand the  poetry  of  the  graphic 
arts  for  knowing  something  of  their 
grammar.  But  everything  in  its  place, 
poetry  first,  grammar  afterwards  ;  not 
as  it  is  at  present,  grammar  first  and 
poetry  not  at  all. 
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A  DAY  L\  OLD  FRANKFORT— LEAVES  FROM  A  DIARY. 


1!V    LEILA    TAYLOR. 


FROM  Wiesbaden  to  Frankfort-on- 
the  Main  is  but  a  short  distance, 
and  after  an  hour's  ride  through  bril- 
liant red  poppies  and  the  blue  corn 
flowers  of  Germany,  we  alighted  in 
the  large  and  magnificent  PVankfort 
station.  This  city  is,  like  many 
ancient  places,  divided  into  old  and 
new  town — the  modern  part  built  up 
with  broad  streets,  handsome  villas 
and  shops,  and  plentifully  supplied 
with  parks  and  gardens. 

We  preferred,  however,  to  wander 
off  towards  old  Frankfort,  so  associ- 
ated with  early  German  history  and 
full  of  recollections  of  their  idolized 
poet  Guethe.  In  the  Goethe  Platz — 
one  of  the  fine  scjuares  of  the  city — is 
a  magnificent  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  his  birthplace  is  not  far  off, 
in  the  Hirschgraben.  We  strolled  off 
(happily  guideless)  to  find  it,  and  after 
traversing  a  few  crooked  streets  and 
going  around  a  great  many  corners 
came  to  the  quaint  looking  building 
where  the  poet  first  saw  the  light.  It 
is  a  .square,  well-built  house,  with  a 
great  many  windows  and  gables,  and 
bearing  over  the  door  this  inscription, 

In  Dicseni  IIau-.e 

wiirde 

Johann   Wolf^jang   Gathe 

aue  28  Au(j.  1749 

G-.bonn. 

Directly  ojjposite,  in  an  old  fashioned 
inn,  we  lunched  under  the  shadow  of 
its  portals,  happy  in  the  thought  that 
Gcelhc  as  a  boy  may  have  visited  this 
same  place. 

Then  we  wandered  off  again  into 
the  oldest  part  of  Frankfort,  and  lost 
ourselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  crooked 
little  streets,  so  narrow  and  dirty, 
with  high  odd  buildings  toppling  over 


with  age  ;  and  such  queer  little  shops, 
in  nearly  all  of  which  are  displayed 
the  famous  Frankfort  sausages,  or  the 
long  rolls  of  black  bread  so  plentiful 
in  Germany.  Sometimes  we  see  what 
looks  like  one  of  these  giant  loaves 
coming  down  the  narrow  street  by 
itself,  but  on  looking  around  it  there 
is  a  curly  yellow  head,  two  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  a  pair  of  sturdy  little  arms 
belonging  to  some  Hans  or  Gretchen 
who  evidently  enjoys  black  bread  as 
much  as  we  do  white.  Another  comi- 
cal sight  to  us  Canadians  is  the 
milk  carts  drawn  by  large  dogs.  Some- 
times they  are  harnessed  underneath, 
and  only  do  part  of  the  work,  but  more 
often  they  are  in  front  of  it,  while  the 
Frau  jn  her  short  blue  frock  and  white 
head-dress  walks  beside. 

A  curious  part  of  the  town  is  the 
Judengasse  (Jew's  street)  where  for- 
merly all  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
reside  —  indeed,  at  nights  and  on 
Sundays,  the  gates  of  this  street  were 
closed  and  no  one  allowed  out.  Civil- 
ization has  crept  in  here  and  replaced 
most  of  the  Jew's  quarters  with  modern 
buildings,  but  Rothschild's  house  and 
old  banking  offices  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  next  point  of  interest  that  our 
wanderings  brought  us  to  was  the 
Romerberg — the  old  marketplace  of 
Frankfort.  It  is  a  very  quaint,  inter- 
esting looking  square,  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  city. 
Here  the  people  used  to  go  wild  with 
rejoicings  over  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor.  On  such  joyful  occasions 
oxen  were  roasted  whole  in  the  square, 
and  the  fountain,  still  standing  in  the 
centre,  ran  with  wine  during  the  cere- 
mony. Fronting  the  Romerberg  is 
the    Romer,  or  town   hall,  a  curious 
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old  gabled  building  —  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  in  Frankfort  for  its 
age  and  history,  which  has  seen  many 
Emperors  crowned,  and  within  whose 
walls  have  been  held  many  a  gay 
occasion  and  festivity.  We  ascended 
its  ancient  staircase  to  the  kaisersaal 
where  the  state  banquets  used  to  be 
celebmted.  The  immense  room  looks 
very  gloomy  and  shabby  ;  life  size 
portraits  of  all  the  Emperors  from 
Charlemagne's  time  frowned  down  at 
us  from  the  walls,  and  some  stately 
worn-out  plush  chairs  that  once  were 
gorgeous  seemed  to  be  wondering 
what  we  were  doing  there  disturb- 
ing their  peace  and  quietness.  It 
was  from  the  balcony  of  this  room 
that  the  newly-elected  emperor  spoke 
to  the  people  in  the  square.  The 
balcony  is  not  there  now — age  has 
carried  it  and  the  gilding  and  fres 
coes  away,  and  the  three  high  gables 
are  the  only  adornment  it  can  boast 
of.  When  we  emerged  from  under 
its  broad-pointed  old  doorway  and 
found  our  way  to  modern  streets  full 
of  busy  TQth  century  people,  it  seemed 
quite  like  another  world.  The  con- 
trast  is   so  very  great  between   the 


cramped-up  habitations  of  their  an- 
cestors and  the  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  Germans  of  to-day. 

Frankfort  holds  no  low  position 
in  the  artistic  world.  The  "  Stade- 
lisches  Kunstmstitut  "  or  "  Stadel 
Art  Institute  "  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
being  one  of  the  most  important  col- 
lections in  Germany.  It  is  across  the 
river,  and  to  reach  it  we  took  advan- 
tage of  one  of  the  handsome  bridges 
that  span  the  M.iin.  We  had  a  good 
view  of  some  very  old  buildings  that 
front  the  water,  picturesque  towers 
and  ancient  gateways  that  are  all  that 
are  left  of  the  fortifications  that  for- 
merly surrounded  the  city.  There  is 
an  old  bridge  here  from  1300  that 
Gcerhe,  as  a  boy,  used  to  wander 
over  to  seek  his  favourite  walks  out- 
side the  city.  To  know  and  enjoy 
Frankfort,  to  follow  its  history  down 
through  the  long  line  of  Emperors, 
and  to  search  out  the  poet's  haunts 
and  wanderings  would  be  a  matter  of 
days  and  weeks,  and  we '  left  the  city 
with  many  regrets,  grateful  for  the 
pleasant  hours  we  had  spent  within  its 
old  walls. 

Sept.  ijth  i8gi. 


OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


EVEN  a  casual  reader  of  the  daily 
news  must  be  alarmed  at  the 
evidences  of  increase  in  juvenile 
crime.  What  is  the  cause  ?  What 
agencies  may  be  employed  to  stay  its 
course  ?  Wherein  does  our  system 
of  education  fail  in  its  professed  pur- 
pose ? 

I.  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  occasion  and  the  cause  of  crime. 
The  former  is  a  weak  spot  in  the 
dyke — result  of  sudden  passion  or 
temporary  dethronement  of  reason 
under  alcoholic  stimulants  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  the  natural  flow  from  some 
fountain  often  quite  remote  from  the 


breach  in  the  dyke.  Causes  are  prim- 
ary and  secondary.  The  primary 
cause  is  our  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion. Secondary  causes,  flowing  natu- 
rally from  the  primary  cause,  are  : 

{a)  A  lowered  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  as  the  unit  is  the  more 
easily  hidden  in  the  mass. 

{b)  Loss  of  regard  for  the  rights  c'" 
neighbours,  consequent  upon  a  less 
intimate  acquaintance. 

ic)  The  increased  complexity  of 
social  life,  which  turns  the  thought 
into  selfish  channels. 

{d)  Luxurious  habits  of  living  pre- 
valent  in    urban    society    which    ire 
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beyond  the  means  of  youth  starting 
in  Ufe,  but  the  influence  of  which  the 
young  cannot  easily  overcome  through 
fear  of  losing  caste. 

(<f)  The  formation  of  social  classes, 
with  a  growing  disregard  of  those  who 
are  upon  the  manual  labour  side  of 
the  line  of  distinction. 

(/)  The  thoughts  of  parents  tend- 
ing more  to  social  success  for  their 
children  than  to  character;  the  latter 
are  allowed  greater  freedom  in  their 
movements,  are  encouraged  in  their 
separation  from  home  influences  at  a 
time  when  such  influences  are  most 
needed. 

[g)  The  attractions  of  a  city  life, 
with  the  seductive  wiles  of  evil  asso- 
ciates, and  the  extinction  of  all  home 
feeling  and  loss  of  interest  in  home 
affairs  as  the  young  man  lives  in 
chambers  and  boards  at  restaurants  or 
at  clubs ;  as  the  poorly  paid  young 
woman  is  subjected  to  a  boardmg 
house  life  far  removed  from  the  home 
surroundings  she  once  enjoyed. 

(//)  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  unskilled  labourers  whose  services 
machinery  has  relegated  to  the  coarser 
forms  of  manual  labour. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief 
secondary  causes  of  youthful  crime, 
growing  in  intensity  as  population  in- 
creases in  density  and  e>pecially  as 
the  increase  tends  toward  cities. 
What  agencies  are  employed  to  coun- 
teract the  tendencies  evidently  strong 
and  rapidly  growing  stronger  ?  My 
thought  turns  toward  three  funda- 
mental and  organic  agencies  for  the 
preservation  of  social  order — the 
home,  the  church,  the  school. 

Of  the  homes  so  called,  how  many 
fail  to  meet  the  purpose  of  their  or- 
ganization. There  are  some  where 
evil  influences  are  positive,  where 
example  and  precept  lead  to  criminal 
practices  ;  there  are  others  wiiere  in- 
difference results  in  negative  encour- 
agement of  crime,  whose  members 
act  after  their  own  will  without  coun- 


sel or  restraint,  the  parents  seeming 
so  be  the  happiest  when  they  know 
least  of  the  lives  of  their  off"spring  > 
there  are  others  where,  with  the  purest 
intentions,  time  is  wanting  for  any 
other  thought  than  the  ever  pressing 
demands  for  food  and  clothing  ;  there 
are  still  others,  where,  with  time  at 
command,  knowledge  requisite  for 
proper  training  of  children  is  lack- 
ing. Still  further  must  we  go  in  this 
process  of  exclusion,  as  we  see  homes 
where  time,  means  and  knowledge 
are  at  command,  but  where  social 
customs  decree  the  abnormal  manage- 
ment of  children  by  nurses  and  gov- 
ernesses not  always  wisely  chosen. 
Can  the  homes  that  rem.ain  be  relied 
upon  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  without 
help  ?  But  there  is  help  in  the 
church.  Unfortunately,  the  majority 
of  those  who  most  need  such  help, 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  The 
good  homes  use  the  help  of  the 
church  most  frequently.  While  the 
church  cultivates  the  noble  view  of 
the  worth  of  the  individual,  she  does 
not  reach  enough  hearts  to  make  sure 
that  her  teachings  are  accepted  in 
their  entirety.  A  half  truth  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  an  entire  error.  When  the 
doctrine  of  individual  worth  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  individual  responsibility, 
but  half  the  truth  appears. 

If  the  home  and  the  church,  noble 
allies,  prove  insufficient,  society  must 
secure  for  herself  a  suj^plemental 
agency.  Both  home  and  church 
have  recognized  the  need  of  such  an 
agency  and  have  agreed  upon  the 
school.  It  is  to  this  organized  agency 
I  would  turn  for  help.  The  ideal 
school,  whether  private  or  public,  may 
do  much  in  arrest  of  the  prevalent 
tendency  to  crime.  From  its  peculiar 
structure  and  patronage,  it  will  not 
be  found  difficult  to  emphasize  influ- 
ences which  go  to  the  building  of  a 
virtuous  character,  the  foundation  of 
social    order.       Following    not    very 
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closely  the  order  of  causes  enumer- 
ated above  in  sketching  the  cures  : 

1.  We  need  to  check  the  tendency 
to  loss  of  responsibility  which  the 
hiding  of  the  individual  in  the  mass 
creates.  The  school  steps  in  with  its 
requirements,  its  restraints,  and  puts 
each  pupil  upon  his  individual  merits. 
He  must  be  punctual,  attentive,  or- 
derly, obedient  of  himself  and  for 
himself.  The  general  average  of  his 
class  will  not  suffice.  His  personal 
attendance  is  noted  each  day.  His 
recitations  show  the  degree  of  his 
attention  to  his  daily  study.  His 'con- 
duct is  observed  in  all  his  personal 
relations  to  his  fellows  and  to  his 
teachers.  His  faithful  performance 
of  tasks  and  his  derelictions  in  duty 
are  recorded  against  his  name.  He 
is  one  of  many,  and  not  one  in  many. 
He  cannot  shirk  duty  without  per- 
sonal reproof.  To  his  teacher  he 
bears  a  distinct  personality.  His  per- 
sonality is  so  constantly,  and  in  so 
many  ways  impressed  upon  his  mind, 
that  he  grows  into  the  habit  of  assum- 
ing personal  responsibility.  Motives 
to  its  acceptance  and  exercise  are 
drawn  from  his  relations  to  his  fel- 
lows, to  his  teachers,  to  his  parents 
and  to  his  Creator,  for  the  true  teacher 
can  not  fail  to  guide  the  thoughts  of 
the  child  upward  to  a  power  above 
his  own  source  of  his  life  and  of  his 
blessings.  The  relation  of  the  crea 
ture  to  the  Creator,  both  home  and 
church  expect  the  school  to  teach, 
while  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  indoctrinate  the  child  after 
their  own  forms  of  faith. 

2.  While  the  school  emphasizes 
individual  duties  it  presents  also  the 
selfhood  which  imparts  good  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  seeks  good. 
Every  movement  of  the  child  must 
be  made  in  accord  with  those  of  his 
mates,  for  in  no  other  way  can  peace 
prevail.  His  disposition  to  be  talka- 
tive is  counteracted  by  the  inner 
command    to    be  silent,    which    the 


presence  of  others  enforces.  If  he 
would  study  aloud,  he  finds  that  the 
same  practice  on  the  part  of  others 
interferes  with  his  progress.  At  every 
turn  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  his  neighbours,  and  to  find 
in  a  measure  of  restraint  his  true 
liberty. 

3.  The  true  democracy  of  the 
school  permits  no  superiority  of  right. 
On  the  play-ground  equality  of  right 
is  recog.iized  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Enjoyment  there  depends  upon  har- 
mony, even  a  selfish  motive  may  in- 
duce to  such  a  result.  Distinctions 
in  social  rank  are  forgotten  in  the 
main.  Knowledge  of  real  merit  ob- 
tained in  the  class-room  goes  far  to 
check  any  tendency  to  social  exclusion 
on  the  play-ground.  Exclusiveness  is 
not  natural  to  a  child.  Near  the 
home  of  my  boyhood  dwelt  a  man  of 
some  wealth,  who  at  his  death  be- 
queathed all  to  two  grown  up  sons. 
In  the  property  was  a  double  house. 
The  families  of  the  sons  moved  in, 
and  by  reason  of  unfortunate  differ- 
ences, built  a  high  board  fence  from 
between  the  doors  to  the  street,  that 
they  might  be  spared  the  sight  of 
each  other  as  much  as  possible.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  their 
children's  knives  made  small  openings 
in  the  fence  through  which  they  could 
see  and  converse  with  each  other. 

4.  It  is  the  distinctive  province, 
especially  of  the  public  school  to 
Americanize  our  entire  population. 
No  agency  has  been  more  potent  in 
this  direction.  Its  distinctions  are  in 
the  line  of  intellect,  not  of  blood. 
Its  opportunities  are  free  to  all.  Its 
prizes  are  awarded  without  regard  to 
birth.  '1  he  offer  of  a  free  education, 
opening  the  avenue  to  social  and  civil 
preferment,  is  tlie  strongest  incentive 
possible  to  one  who  has  all  his  life 
been  weighted  with  social  exclusion, 
to  enter  heartily  into  the  support  of 
American  institutions.  Bringing  the 
child  of  foreign   parentage  into  inti- 
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mate  acquaintance  with  his  native 
neighbour  upon  the  plane  of  mental 
culture,  its  effect  will  be  seen  in  more 
neighbourly  ways.  Mutual  regard  is 
strengthened  as  mutual  acquaintance 
is  extended.  Attempted  separation 
brings  distrust,  cultivates  race  preju- 
dice, embitters  social  relations.  Clas- 
sification upon  the  basis  of  nativity 
surely  brings  trouble  ;  this  the  public 
school  avoids.  It  is  within  my  ob- 
servation that  a  school  classification 
upon  the  colour  line  made  police  pro- 
tection necessary  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  school  organized  for 
the  less  numerous  race,  and  that  after 
the  wall  of  separation  was  broken 
down,  the  stoners  and  the  stoned  un- 
der the  old  regime  became  apparently 
the  happiest  associates  upon  the  play- 
ground under  the  new  order  of  things. 

5.  The  extremes  of -social  classes 
which  appear  in  a  false  aristocracy 
and  an  illiterate  mass — the  suddenly 
wealthy  and  the  persistently  poor — 
the  apes  of  fashion  and  the  reckless 
horde — furnish  criminals  in  a  large 
measure.  The  one  extreme  con- 
stantly excites  the  envy,  the  jealousy, 
the  hatred  of  the  other.  Display  of  a 
professed  superiority  which  really  has 
no  basis  in  character,  only  irritates 
those  equally  worthy,  but  lacking  the 
means  to  make  a  similar  display. 
The  one  class  despises  the  workman, 
the  other  class  hates  the  work.  Labour 
is  considered  ignoble  by  both,  but  the 
one  class  is  compelled  to  submit  and 
to  feel  the  degradation  which  the 
other  class  so  constantly  impresses 
upon  them.  To  the  entire  removal 
of  these  distinctions  the  school,  pro- 
perly conducted,  sets  itself  with  reso- 
lute purpose. 

In  the  above  conditions,  my  mind 
has  dwelt  upon  the  ideal  school.  Can 
the  ideal  be  realized?  Starting  anew 
may  I  suggest  what  I  consider  need- 
ful to  its  realization. 

I.  Reduction  in  the  number  of 
pupils  assigned  to  one  teacher  is  pre- 


requisite to  the  personal  attention 
desired.  Private  schools  have  a  large 
advantage  over  public  schools  in  this 
respect  quite  generally.  Classes  are 
smaller,  individual  instruction  is  more 
easily  attained.  The  massing  of  pu- 
pils under  the  prevalent  system  of 
gradation  in  public  schools  may  be 
of  value  in  an  economic  sense,  since 
larger  numbers  may  be  profitably 
taught,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  inner 
life  of  each  child,  and  the  adapting  of 
moral  forces  to  individual  needs  is 
but  imperfectly  attained.  To  a  class 
of  sixty  pupils  in  a  grade  for  one  year, 
there  are  less  than  twelve  hundred 
hours  of  school  time,  or  less  than 
twenty  hours  to  each  pupil,  if  indi- 
vidual influence  is  to  be  attempted. 
The  lack  of  personal  acquaintance. is 
the  result  of  large  classes,  it  is  the 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  moral 
influences,  which  is  in  many  cases 
made  weaker  by  denying  to  the 
teacher  the  privilege  of  a  discreet  use 
of  the  most  important  help  attainable, 
the  unequalled  collection  of  moral 
precepts  found  in  "  The  Book." 

2.  In  the  absence  of  proper  parental 
control,  in  the  presence  of  avarice 
which  deems  the  slender  earnings  of 
a  child  of  greater  worth  than  his  edu 
cation,  and  in  the  indifference  which 
throws  off  parental  responsibility  when 
the  child  has  been  started  for  school, 
will  be  found  the  necessity  for  some 
form  of  compulsory  enactments,  which 
shall  make  it  certain  that  those  due 
at  school  are  found  regularly  under 
its  restraints.  For  the  factory,  the 
shop,  the  farm,  the  store,  where  youth 
are  properly  employed,  restrictions 
are  stringent  and  enforced  by  penal- 
ties of  a  pecuniary  character,  which 
are  recognized  as  consistent  with  true 
liberty.  Why  should  the  school  be 
denied  the  right  of  control  of  time 
and  attendance  of  those  enrolled 
therein  for  purposes  of  education 
equally  important  ? 
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3.  One  accusation  brought  against 
the  public  school  is  that  it  educates 
children  away  from  their  sphere  in 
life.  If  this  charge  is  in  any  sense 
tenable,  it  is  due  to  a  perversion  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school  under  the 
stress  of  that  portion  of  society  which 
flaunts  itself  in  public  and  attempts 
leadership.  The  school  which  ac- 
cepts such  leadership  will  soon  find 
itself  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
stronger  and  more  quiet  element.  It 
is  the  glory  of  the  free  school  that  the 
poor  can  reap  its  advantages  and  thus 
improve  their  condition  in  life.  It 
should  be  an  added  glory  that  the  rich 
can  nowhere  purchase  better  oppor- 
tunities. If  the  public  school  fails  to 
meet  its  possibilities  in  the  building 
up  of  the  conservative  elements  of 
society,  the  system  of  instruction  is  at 
fault.  It  is  what  we  fail  to  teach 
that  makes  the  school  amenable  to 
the  charge  stated  above.  Oar  system 
of  instruction  must  be  so  modified  as 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  children 
respect  for  labour,  and  to  awaken  in 
them  the  purpose  to  dignify  the 
sphere  in  which  they  live,  by  improv- 
ing the  implements  of  labour,  and  by 
bettering  the  fruits  of  labour.  No 
people  are  more  careful  of  the  habits 
of  their  children  than  are  the  Jews. 
They  always  act  upon  the  principle — 
"  He  who  brings  up  a  child  without  a 
trade  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of 
criminals.""  If  all  families  are  not 
equally  careful,  the  school  must  sup- 
plement as  far  as  possible  home 
neglect.  It  is  not  possible  to  intro- 
duce instruction  in  all  trades,  but 
some  fundamental  work  may  be  done 
in  training  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
Above  all,  since  it  takes  the  child  for 
a  part  of  the  day  only  from  the  home, 
the  public  school  must  encourage 
home  industries  and  give  frequent 
occasion  for  the  display  of  skill  in 
homely  (homelike)  labours,  rather 
than  in  the  display  of  finery  upon 
"exhibition  days."'    There  is  a  dignity 


given  to  labour  which  ensures  self- 
respect  in  the  little  workers.  Schools 
for  the  people  must  emphasize,  those 
features  of  an  education  which  will  be 
most  helpful  to  the  people,  which  take 
hold  of  their  daily  life  to  its  strength- 
ening and  its  sweetening.  First  and 
foremost  in  all  grades  of  advancement 
must  come  the  useful,  with  enough 
of  the  ornamental  to  make  the  useful 
attractive. 

In  the  proper  development  of  self- 
hood which  looks  to  an  increase  in 
means  of  self-elevation,  and  which 
results  in  the  elevation  of  others 
brought  under  its  influence,  the  school 
must  look  to  the  most  prominent 
needs  of  the  child.  For  persuasion, 
he  needs  a  control  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, an  understanding  of  the  use 
and  the  power  of  words,  a  self-poise 
which  will  ensure  a  ready  and  a  right 
utterance  at  the  right  time,  ability  to 
think  upon  his  feet,  and  a  store  oi 
knowledge  upon  which  to  draw  at  will. 
For  practical  power  he  needs  to  know 
of  men  in  their  various  relations,  how 
men  have  acted  under  certain  condi- 
tions, vvhat  men  have  succeeded  and 
by  what  means,  how  nature's  forces 
may  be  utilized,  in  what  directions  he 
may  best  use  his  own  physical  powers 
through  their  strengthening  and  their 
preservation,  how  each  may  secure 
the  best  results  in  the  application  of 
acquired  intellectual  power  to  the  in- 
dustries in  which  he  must  engage, 
how  his  sphere  of  influence  may  be 
enlarged  through  the  application  of 
the  highest  moral  forces.  In  this 
commercial  age  the  child  must  not 
be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  wide  world 
so  narrowed  by  advance  of  science  as 
to  give  pungency  to  the  adage  "  Noth- 
ing human  is  foreign  to  me."  With 
this  community  of  interest,  competi- 
tion arises  which  will  demand  the 
closest  calculation,  the  clearest  head, 
the  firmest  principles,  the  most  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  forces  at  com- 
mand and  of  their  most  effective  use. 
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The  man  that  is  to  be  therefore  needs 
a  grounding  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  facility  in  processes  of  reason- 
ing, familiarity  with  the  forces  of 
nature  and  of  methods  of  their  con- 
trol, knowledge  of  other  peoples,  of 
the  course  and  the  laws  of  trade. 

The  child  who  has  been  taught  to 
utter  tersely  and  with  clearness  his 
own  thoughts,  who  has  acquired  the 
habits  of  close  and  critical  observa 
tion  of  the  common  things  about  him, 
who  can  control  his  muscular  move- 
ments within  the  lines  of  their  highest 
efficiency,  who  realizes  as  he  climbs 
the  hill  of  knowledge  that  his  horizon 
rapidly  recedes  and  is  by  reason  of 
this  made  more  humble — the  child  so 
taught  and  trained  can  never  be  edu- 
cated out  of  his  sphere  in  life,  but 
will  on  the  other  hand  be  educated 
for  it.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indi- 
cate the  fundamental  topics  in  a  pro- 
per course  of  study.  They  should  be 
such  as  to  call  into  exercise  the  facul- 
ties of  sight,  speech  and  manual 
skill. 

4.  The  old  time  apprenticeships 
are  no  more,  the  home  industries  are 
so  largely  carried  on  by  machinery, 
that  the  "  chores  "  which  kept  youth 
busy  and  out  of  mischief  occupy  but 
little  time.  If  the  child  can  use  his 
spare  time  in  the  handling  of  simple 
tools  and  bring  out  little  articles  of 
use  or  of  ornauient  for  the  home  he 
will  be  freed  from  tenn)tations  to  idle- 
ness and  to  vicious  indulgencies,  and 
will  be  saved  from  crime.  The  arti- 
cles of  adornment  of  my  home  which 
I  prize  most  highly  are  the  product  of 
child  labour ;  they  are  not  expensive 
articles  but  I  can  see  in  them  the 
saving  of  expense  to  parents  as  their 
children  grow  into  manhood  and 
womanhood.  While  at  work  with 
needle  and  scissors  and  scroll-saw  and 
lathe  and  plane  and  pencil,  the  enemy 
of  mankind  can  find  no  resting  place 
in  their  young  minds.  Something  by 
vvay    of    encouragement    to     manual 


labour  may  be  found  in  every  school, 
more  in  the  higher  grades  of  city 
schools  If  the  school  encourage- 
ment find  home  alliances  there  will 
be  less  tendency  to  juvenile  crime. 

5.  The  incidental  helps  toward  the 
formation  of  a  virtuous  character  just 
hinted  at  in  what  has  been  written 
are  after  all  only  preparatory  to  the 
time  of  seed  sowing. 

They  are  but  the  plow  and  the 
harrow  which  make  the  soil  ready  for 
the  seed.  Their  work  is  essential 
but  it  may  be  fruitless.  If  continued 
i.ill  the  proper  time  for  harvest  they 
do  no  more  than  keep  down  the 
weeds.  In  the  human  soil  spontane- 
ous germination  of  good  seed  rarely 
occurs. 

No  amount  of  incidental  instruc- 
tion or  influence  can  take  the  place 
of  positive  precept.  Goodish  talks 
about  the  "impoliteness"  of  profan- 
ity, the  "meanness"  of  lying,  the 
"injury  "  done  the  victim  of  lust,  the 
"  filthiness  "  of  tobacco  chewing,  the 
"policy"  of  honesty,  the  "incon- 
venience ''  to  which  the  sufferer  by  a 
broken  promise  is  subjected,  the 
"  shame  ''  attached  to  a  discovered 
thief,  the  thousand  platitudes  awaken- 
ing only  a  momentary  purpose  which 
yields  to  the  first  temptation — such 
talks,  good  in  themselves,  fail  to  reach 
the  root  of  wrongdoing.  Fruit  de- 
pends more  upon  the  condition  of 
the  root  than  upon  the  form  or  the 
foliage  of  the  tree.  He  who  knows 
what  is  in  man  and  how  best  to  de- 
velop a  true  character  has  said  "Thou 
shalt  not." 

Until  this  right  to  command  is  re- 
cognized, and  His  commands  are 
heeded,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  a 
check  upon  juvenile  crime. 

The  church  has  as  its  special  mis- 
sion the  presentation  of  divine  truth, 
the  home  is  the  fittest  place  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  truth,  the  best  adapted 
to  hide  the  leaven.  As  stated  above, 
the   church    reaches   onlv   a    limited 
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number,  who  come  voluntarily  wiihin 
its  precincts  ;  the  home  by  perversion, 
by  indifference,  by  ignorance,  by  lack 
of  time,  has  turned  its  children  over 
to  the  influences  of  the  school,  or  it 
may  be  of  the  street. 

Unless  the  school  be  permitted  to 
emphasize  the    power  of  a  religious 


life  under  the  sanction  of  God's  au- 
thority, and  in  the  use  of  precepts 
drawn  from  God's  word  without  the 
intermixture  of  human  interpretation, 
it  must  fail  to  reach  its  purpose  as  a 
means  of  safety  and  perpetuity  to  the 
Republic. — y.  L.  Fickard,  in  Edu- 
caiioyJ. 


THOUGHTS  AND  SAYINGS  OF  EDWARD  THRING  ON 
TEACHING  AND    TEACHERS. 


IT  may  be  of  advantage  to  us,  as 
teachers,  sometimes  to  test  our 
work  and  thoughts  with  the  work  and 
thoughts  of  someone  more  gifted  and 
of  wider  experience  than  ourselves. 
Such  a  one  is  the  late  Edward  Thring, 
head-master  of  Uppingham  School — 
a  head-master  who  more  than  any 
other  teacher,  with  one  grand  excep- 
tion, helped  to  change  the  scholastic 
life  of  the  great  English  schools.  Yet 
he  is  little  known  even  among  those 
of  his  own  profession,  but  to  those 
who  came  under  his  influence  he  was 
revered  and  beloved,  and  his  memory 
is  cherished  as  a  sacred  trust. 

On  some  other  occasion,  if  you  so 
desire  it,  I  may  give  you  a  sketch  of 
his  life  and  school  work.  Now  I  am 
only  going  to  quote  a  few  of  his  say- 
ings about  teaching  and  teachers. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  experi- 
ence had  this  man  to  warrant  his 
speaking  with  some  authority  to  us  ? 
Listen  to  his  own  account  of  himself 
to  the  Educational  Society  : 

"  I  am  one  of  yourselves  to  the 
backbone.  I  come  before  you  as  a 
working-man,  as  a  fellow-worker,  as 
one  who  has  worked  up  through  an 
experience  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
who  began  very  low  down,  and  feels 
strongly  with  all  struggling  work- 
ers with  weary  hand,  and  weary  head, 
and  weary  heart.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  school  began  at  eight  years 


in  an  old-fashioned  private  school  of 
the  flog  flog,  milk-and-water-at-break- 
fast  type.  All  my  life  long  the  good 
and  evil  of  that  place  has  been  on 
me;  its  snatches  of  joy,  its  painful 
but  honest  work,  grim,  but  grimly  in 
earnest,  and  its  prison  morality  of 
discipline.  The  most  lasting  lesson 
of  my  life  was  the  failure  of  suspicion 
and  severity  to  get  inside  the  boy 
world.  Three  long  years  were  spent 
there.  Then  came  nearly  nine  years 
at  Eton,  and  I  passed  from  Eton  as 
captain  of  the  school  to  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Those  nine  years, 
with  all  their  chequered  feeling,  did 
not  leave  me  in  ignorance  of  the  good 
and  evil  of  a  great  public  school. 
Six  years  of  work  at  Cambridge  fol- 
lowed— now  heavy  with  labour,  now 
buoyant  with  hope,  witii  much  balanc- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  much  anxious 
weighing  of  the  value  of  education 
and  life,  and  their  true  use.  And 
then,  best  of  all,  the  very  pivot  of  all 
after  time,  my  curate  life  in  Glou- 
cester. Six  years  were  passed  in  this 
way.  Lastly,  after  this,  thirty-one 
years  as  head  master  of  Uppingham. 
But  the  curate  life  was  the  foundation 
of  it  all  in  practice.  Never  shall  I 
forget  it,  with  its  teaching  work  al- 
most daily  in  National  schools. 
E^verything  I  most  value  of  teaching 
thought,  and  teaching  practice,  and 
teaching  experience,  came  from  that. 
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Never  shall  I  forget  those  schools, 
with  their  solemn  problem — no  more 
ditHicult  one  in  the  world — how  on 
earth  the  Cambridge  honour  man, 
with  his  success  and  his  brain  world, 
was  to  get  at  the  minds  of  those 
little  labourers'  sons,  with  their  un- 
furnished heads,  and  no  time  to  give. 

"They  had  to  be  got  at,  or I 

had  failed.  They  tried  all  my  pati- 
ence, called  every  power  into  play, 
and  visited  me  with  much  searchings 
of  heart  if  they  did  not  do  well. 
Never  shall  I  cease  to  be  grateful  to 
those  impracticable  other  world  boys, 
and  that  world  of  theirs  which  had  to 
be  got  into. 

"  They  bred  in  me  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  knowledge-lumps,  and  for 
emptying  out  knowledge-lumps  in  a 
heap,  like  stones  at  the  roadside,  and 
calling  it  teaching. 

"  They  made  me  hate  the  long 
array  of  fine  words,  which  lesson- 
hearers  ask,  and  pupils  answer. 

"  They  taught  me  how  diflTerent 
knowing  is  from  being  able  to  make 
others  know.  Nay,  they  taught  me 
the  more  valuable  lesson  still,  how 
different  knowledge  which  can  be 
produced  to  an  examiner  is  from 
knowledge  which  knows  itself,  and 
understands  its  own  life  and  growth." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
grand  movement  for  a  wider  and 
more  enlightened  education  of  the 
English  people  took  place. 

"Everything,"  says  Thring,  "seem- 
ed possible  in  that  dawn  of  liberty  to 
work,  that  breaking  up  of  the  tyranny 
of  knowledge.  If  there  was  to  be  no 
time  for  piling  up  knowledge,  there 
were  minds  to  be  trained,  and  lives 
to  be  set  free.  And  education  might 
rise — a  resurrection,  indeed — from 
the  folio  sepulchre  in  which  it  had 
been  so  long  entombed. 

"  How  strange  it  seems  to  look 
back  on  all  this  !  The  cold  dead 
hand  of  authority  came  in  and  sent 
Lazarus  back  to  his  grave  again." 


It  was  also  about  this  time  that 
Edward  Thring  became  master  of 
Uppingham,  a  small  unknown  foun- 
dation school  in  Rutlandshire,  with 
25  boys  to  begin  with.  He  died  in 
the  Autumn  of  1887,  and  left  Up- 
pingham in  some  respects  second  to 
no  other  school  in  England. 

Has  this  man,  this  true  teaching 
workman,  any  words  of  wisdom  or  of 
warning  for  us  ?     I  think  he  has. 

My  quotations  shall  be  chiefly 
taken  from  a  small  volume  of  ad- 
dresses published  after  his  death — 
addresses  delivered  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  to  audiences 
as  varied  ;  one  before  the  Education 
Society,  another  to  lady  teachers, 
another  to  the  State  teachers  of  far- 
off  Minnesota,  and  so  on,  seven  in 
all,  including  "  A  Workman's  Hints 
on  Teaching  Work,"  delivered  at 
Cambridge  University  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  His  work 
on  the  "Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  "  has  been  a  revelation  to 
many  a  teacher. 

Where  everything  said  is  excellent, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  choose. 
Difificult  also  to  catch  the  full  mean- 
ing of  a  passage  when  wrenched 
away  from  its  context.  By  culling 
here  and  there,  I  shall  try  and  give 
you  some  of  his  best  and  most  power- 
ful utterances ;  some  of  them  very 
terse  and  to  the  point ;  all  of  them 
having  the  genuine  ring  of  honesty 
and  truth. 

In  one  lecture,  referring  to  the 
sympathy  of  his  audience,  he  says  : — 
"  Yet,  I  pray  you  be  patient  with  me. 
Strong  as  I  may  feel  our  sympathy  to 
be,  I  may,  nevertheless,  say  unpleas- 
ant things,  which  may  grate  on  your 
ears.  But  give  them  a  hearing,  for 
they  are  of  life.  I  am  no  amateur, 
floating  aerial  brightnesses  to  catch 
your  eyes,  but  a  workman,  fresh  from 
his  workshop  and  his  forge."  Talk- 
ing of  "  brain-spun  gauze,"  he  tells 
them  that  "  they  must  be  contented 
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with  thicker  stuff,  woven  of  tough 
fibre,  coarse,  if  you  like  to  think  so — 
the  tough-coarse  texture  of  daily  toil, 
of  many  a  victory,  of  many  a  defeat ; 
aye,  many  a  defeat,  and  the  years  of 
trial  that  kill,  or — make  strong." 

"  What,"  asks  Thring,  "  are  the 
conditions  which  meet  the  teacher — 
which  meet  the  taught  ?  A  mass  of 
knowledge  that  no  man  can  master, 
a  mass  of  knowledge  which  pushes  all 
thought  out  of  the  area.  There  is  no 
time  for  thought.  Break  down  and 
smash  up  the  knowledge  idol. 

"We  need  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  of  ignorance — 
necessary  ignorance.  A  clear  percep- 
tion of  necessary  ignorance  is  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  true  educa- 
tion. Directly  any  subject  is  pro- 
posed for  the  programme,  the  ques- 
tion arises — What  is  to  be  kicked  out 
to  make  room  for  it  ?  Answer  that 
before  taking  up  a  new  thing.  Why, 
not  a  Cabinet  Minister  speaks  but  he 
tosses  into  the  school  cauldron  some 
half-dozen  new  indispensable  subjects. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  knowledge, 
which  is  greatly  over-rated,  a  teach- 
er's object  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
get  knowledge  for  himself.  Socrates 
imparted  no  knowledge  at  all.  Ex- 
aminations have  knowledge  as  their 
work  and  aim.  Socrates  would  be 
nowhere  in  an  examiner's  specimen - 
list ;  he  would  starve  in  this  enlight- 
ened nineteenth  century  as  a  teacher; 
there  is  no  room  for  teachers.  Socra- 
tes, the  teacher,  applied  so  subtle  an 
instrument  of  mind  by  his  questions 
to  all  he  met  that  he  forced  them  to 
sift  and  arrange  their  ideas.  He  sent 
new  longings,  and  new  capacities  for 
satisfying  longings,  into  his  disciples, 
not  new  knowledge  in  the  modern 
sense.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
Socrates,  who  taught  nothing,  pro- 
duced disciples  that  learnt  everything. 

There  can  be  no  teachers  unless 
teaching  is  possible.  Teachers  do 
not  grow  by  merely  sprinkling  about 


a  few  minutes  (or  regulations)  like 
mustard  or  cress  in  a  bottle.  Teach- 
ing is  not  possible  if  an  inspector  is 
coming  round  to  count  the  number 
of  bricks  made  to  order.  Where  ex- 
aminations reign  every  novelty  in 
training,  every  new  method  of  dealing 
with  mind,  becomes  at  once  simply 
impossible.  It  is  outside  the  pre- 
scribed area,  and  it  does  not  pay." 

"  Minds  cannot  be  inspected.  The 
minds  of  a  class  cannot  be  produced 
as  specimens  on  a  board,  with  a  pin 
stuck  through  them  like  beetles." 

"  Shoving  in  the  regulation  quan- 
tity is  one  thing,  clearing  the  stuff  out 
of  the  bewildered  brain  and  strength- 
ening the  mind  is  another — and  these 
two  are  foes.  Thought  is  what  is 
wanted.  The  mind  must  be  made  to 
think." 

The  Government  system,  with  its 
"  Noah's  Ark  assortment  of  examina- 
tion," is  a  "  modern  version  of  the 
fools  of  our  ancestors,  clothed  in 
modern  motley  ;  a  dab  of  language 
here,  a  dab  of  mathematics  there  ;  a 
bit  of  this,  and  a  shred  of  that,  all 
stitched  together  without  a  pattern  or 
order  ;  parti-coloured  and  patchy 
manuals  and  date  cards,  and  a  piti- 
able want  of  any  texture  sufficiently 
thick  to  let  the  victim  '  sit  in  the 
belfry  and  warm  his  five  wits  '  like 
the  owl — if,  indeed,  he  has  any  wits 
left  to  warm,  and  they  have  not  all 
departed  under  this  patchwork  pro- 
cess, and  left  nothing  behind  but  a 
firm  persuasion  that  he  cannot  learn 
— which  is  only  too  true." 

Under  this  system  the  school 
master  becomes  "  a  mere  hammerer- 
in  of  lessons,  an  elaborate  parrot 
master,  a  knowledge  hack,  the  keeper 
of  a  knowledge  shop,"  making  his 
pupils  merely  "  knowledge  recep- 
tacles." 

"  The  lesson-hearer  examines  his 
pupils  on  the  facts,  and  puts  at  the 
top  of  his  class  the  boy  who  writes 
them  down    most   accurately.     Well, 
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what  has  he  written  down  ?  An 
auctioneer's  catalogue  ;  a  clerk's  in- 
voice." 

"  Do  the  Government  want  mem- 
ory or  mind  ?  Is  a  goods  station, 
with  a  clerk  ticketing  off  the  loaded 
trucks,  the  ideal  ?  " 

"  The  goods  station,  with  a  clerk 
ticketing  off  the  loaded  trucks,  is  a 
fascinating  display  of  busy  order. 
And  busy  order,  statistics  and  neat 
columns  of  figures  are  dear  to  the 
official  eye.  They  are  so  neat,  they 
are  so  infallible,  they  are  so  unanswer- 
able: if  only  figures  are  wanted.  But, 
producing  power  is  one  thing,  truck- 
work  is  another." 

"  Under  the  truck- work  system  a 
question  is  asked.  The  unhappy 
victim  tries  to  remember,  as  he  calls 
it.  But  there  is  no  memory ;  it  is 
simply  a  vacuum.  Now,  it  is  not 
possible  to  pull  anything  out  of  noth- 
ing. Cheques  drawn  on  the  Bank 
of  Emptiness  are  empty.  Neverthe- 
less, three-fourths  of  the  work,  so 
called,  are  frantic  attempts  to  draw 
cheques  on  vacuum.  The  beginning 
of  this  is  the  effort  made  to  pour  into 
a  reluctant  mind  some  intelligible  bit 
of  knowledge,  and  to  cork  it  down 
with  punishment.  The  taskmaster 
believes  it  is  all  right,  because  of  the 
trouble  he  took  to  put  it  in.  But  it 
isn't  there  for  all  that." 

"  Does  the  carting  into  the  mind  a 
few  bushels  of  facts  to  be  peddled 
out  again,  make  the  owner  more  of  a 
man?  What  is  dropped  in  can  be 
dropped  out  again.  The  whole 
theory  and  practice  amounts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  pouring  out  of  know- 
ledge on  to  the  heads  underneath. 
It  is  useless  pumping  on  a  kettle  with 
the  lid  on.  Pump,  pump,  pump. 
The  pump  handle  goes  vigorously, 
the  water  pours,  and  a  virtuous  glow 
of  satisfaction  and  sweat  beams  on 
the  countenance  of  tiie  pumper,  but 
the  kettle  remains  empty,  and  will 
remain   empty  till  the  end  of   time. 


barring  a  drop  or  two,  which  finds  its 
way  in  unwillingly  through  the  spout." 

"  Few  stop  to  consider  what  know 
ledge  is.  It  is  only  secondhand  in- 
formation ;  the  sum  of  the  facts  col- 
lected, noted,  and  laid  up  by  the 
labour  and  research  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  Supposing  the 
knowledge  all  got,  it  may  drown  you, 
as  the  gold  did  the  returning  colonist 
in  the  Royal  Charter.  But,  as  a  fact, 
it  is  not  got.  To  the  majority  it  is 
administered  like  physic  to  a  dog, 
half  shoved  down  his  throat,  and  then 
his  mouth  held,  if  you  can  do  it  for 
his  biting,  till  he  has  gulped  it  down  ; 
some,  at  all  events,  from  sheer  in- 
ability to  get  rid  of  it." 

"  The  kind  of  teaching  that  is  more 
and  more  coming  up  over  the  land  is 
sufificiently  indicated  by  the  number 
of  manuals,  which,  like  the  frogs  in 
Egypt,  come  up  and  swarm,  yea  even 
in  the  very  bed  chambers,  covering 
the  tables,  and  littering  the  floors. 
These  are  the  natural  literature  of 
class-rooms  where  the  demand  for  a 
producible  article  prevails,  and  has 
turned  the  individual  in  charge  of  the 
class  into  a  kind  of  clerk  of  works, 
whose  main  business  is  to  make  the 
workers  tie  up  little  packets  of  rules, 
label  them  neatly,  docket  them,  and 
pack  them  into  the  pigeon-holes  of 
memory,  to  be  brought  out  whenever 
asked  ibr,  pat." 

"  Oh,  the  deadly  paralysis  of  words, 
words,  words — minds  suffocated  under 
a  heap  of  words.  Knowledge  without 
feeling  has  cursed  the  world  long 
enough.  Let  us  apply  a 'bit  of  fami- 
liar knowledge.  At  the  battle  of 
Worth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  17,000  men  were  killed. 
Why  don't  you  burst  into  tears  at  this 
vast  presence  of  desolation,  agony, 
death,  pain,  ruin  ?  Simply  because  it 
is  not  present.  The  figures  are  pres- 
ent. They  are  an  arithmetical  fact, 
all  pat  for  an  examination  paper. 
But  we  don't  weep  for  an  examination 
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paper,  unless,  indeed,  we  have  to 
answer  it.  These  many  thousand 
deaths  move  you  not.  But  I,  for  my 
part,  agree  with  the  old  general,  who 
is  said  to  have  locked  himself  in  his 
room  every  Sunday  to  read  Mrs. 
Ewing's  story  of  'Jackanapes'  un- 
seen. I  could  not  trust  myself  to 
read  it  in  public,  or  her  '  Siory  of  a 
Short  Life,' and  her 'Six  to  Sixteen.' 
Yet  these  are  fictions,  and  only  three, 
set  against  those  many  thousands  of 
real  sufferers.  But  the  fiction  is  real, 
because  it  is  thought  in  shape  ;  the 
reality  is  unreal  because  it  is  fact  in 
cipher,  no  nearer  the  heart  than  any 
other  bit  of  arithmetic.'' 

"  What  is  examination  ?  On  what 
principle  is  it  to  be  conducted  ? 
Does  any  one  know  ?  But  one  thing 
is  certain.  Examination  and  inspec- 
tion proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  work  is  known,  and  the  process 
of  working  perfect.  The  examiner, 
from  the  height  of  superior  knowledge, 
only  has  to  see  whether  the  school 
follows  out  successfully  a  known  and 
perfect  method.  A  government  ex- 
amination and  inspection,  with  its 
overwhelming  power  of  authority, 
runs  all  the  work  of  all  the  schools 
before  long  into  one  mould  \  since 
anything  original  is  outside  the  in- 
spector's range,  any  new  method 
absent  from  his  plan,  any  discovery 
wasted  lime  in  his  court." 

"  Can  the  State  through  any  agency 
whatever  award  praise  and  blame 
year  by  year,  and  judge  decrees  of 
merit  in  schools  without  dishonesty  ? 
Or  can  it  only  judge  whether  they  are 
cut     to    the    State    pattern  ?     How 


ought  the  schoolmasters  to  be  "treated  ? 
Should  they  be  made  subject  to  their 
inferiors,  and  their  skilled  work  placed 
under  non-workmen  ?  How  can  those 
who  never  taught  a  child  be  authori- 
ties on  teaching  ?  Is  teaching  the 
only  subject  in  which  ignorance  is 
knowledge  ?  The  further  question 
arises  whether,  if  the  teacher  suffers, 
a  system  which  requires  martyrs  to 
work  it  truly,  does  not  in  the  second 
generation  get  worked  by  cheats." 

"  Again,  most  examiners  are  young, 
and  are  sent  fresh  from  their  books 
and  their  laurels,  to  pass  judgment 
on  what  they  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  tabulate  the  life-long 
labours  of  msa  who,  having  been 
their  equals  in  intellectual  honours 
20,  30,  40  years  before,  have  added 
since  the  experience  of  successful 
work  during  those  years  to  their  early 
success  in  book-work." 

Thring  concludes  one  of  his  lectures 
with  these  words  : — "The  most  piti- 
able sight  in  the  world  is  the  slow, 
good  boy,  laboriously  kneading  him- 
self into  stupidity,  because  he  is 
good." 

"  Oh,  teachers  of  England,  if  there 
is  any  hope,  strive  for  liberty  to  teach. 
Have  mercy  on  the  slow,  the  ignorant, 
the  weak.  Their  lives  are  at  stake. 
Let  there  be  liberty  to  improve.  Let 
there  be  some  liberty." 

"  But  let  me  finish  by  begging  your 
pardon  for  having  broken  silence  in  a 
lost  cause." 

True  teaching  a  lost  cause  !  So 
thought  Edward  Thring.  —  'y  antes 
S>nit\  ill  the  Australasian  School- 
master. 


T^iE  following  facts  respecting  tfie  various 
collections  in  the  British  Museum  are  of  pub- 
lic and  genera!  interest.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes supplied  to  realers  duiing  the  last  year 
amounts  to  1,226,126;  while  the  number  of 
readers  has  been  197,823,  giving  an  average 
of  about  652  daily.  R-.-spec  ing  the  News- 
paper  Room,  it  seems    that   15  216  readers 


have  consulted  no  fewer  than  51,097  volumes 
of  newspapeis  published  in  London  alone. 
The  number  of  sets  of  newspapers  published 
iiTthe  U  :ited  Kingdom,  has  been  2,472,  com- 
prising 170,838  single  numb.rs.  Of  these, 
647  were  published  in  London  and  suburbs, 
I  420  in  England  and  Wales  and  the  Chan- 
nel Isles,  232  in  Scotland,  and  173  in  Ireland. 
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OVER-ESTIMATION  AN    OBSTACLE. 


IT  is  unquestionable  that  a  too  high 
estimate  is  placed  upon  what  the 
youth  gets  at  school.  The  parents 
think  he  will  be  enabled  at  once  to 
earn  money,  or  to  exhibit  unusual 
talents  ;  the  student  himself  thinks  he 
will  be  able  to  take  the  world  by 
storm,  that  the  world  is  fairly  stand- 
ing still  for  him.  As  we  come  away 
from  the  evergreen  decked  hall,  as 
the  last  plaudits  are  bestowed  upon 
the  valedictorian,  we  admit  that  we 
are  under  something  of  a  spell.  How 
earnestly  the  parents  gazed  upon 
their  child  as  he  endeavoured  to  do 
his  part !  They  felt  that  somehow 
this  scene  was  only  preliminary  to 
another  one  of  reality  ;  the  teacher 
looked  upon  the  band  of  graduates 
and  felt  that  the  one  who  had  recited 
so  well  would  surely  make  his  mark 
as  he  entered  on  life's  stern  duties ; 
the  pupil  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
success  hitherto,  and  what  was  there 
to  hinder  him  henceforth. 

A  graduate  of  one  of  the  colleges 
said  last  winter  at  a  banquet,  "  I 
came  to  this  city  a  few  months  after 
graduation  expecting  to  employ  my 
classical  knowledge  ;  I  found  I  must 
take  off  ray  coat  and  labour  with  an 
earnestness  of  which  I  had  no  con- 
ception before."  He  had  over-esti- 
mated the  good  of  his  college  course. 
Thousands  are  disappointed  that  they 
can  make  no  use  of  the  mathematics, 
the  classics,  and  the  literature  they 
have  so  closely  packed  away  in  their 
brains.  They  are  set  to  add  columns 
of  figures,  to  read  and  reply  to  letters, 
to  manage  mercantile,  financial,  or 
landed  interests  ;  they  are  to  help  on 
farms,  in  factories,  or  in  stores.  In 
all  these  places  they  cannot  bring  to 
bear  the  ideas  that  they  sprung  upon 
the  audience  when  they  were  gradu- 


ated. And  there  the  work  is  so 
different;  in  the  class-room  they 
were  merely  asked  to  give  the  opin- 
ion of  others ;  they  were  not  asked 
to  have  any  of  their  own.  Now  it  is 
very  possible  that  whatever  course 
might  have  been  pursued  there  would 
have  been  disappointment ;  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  course  the  student 
has  been  pursuing  is  a  wrong  one 
because  he  is  disappointed  when  he 
buffets  with  life.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  reaction  from  the  brilliant 
expectation  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  whether  in  the  parent  or  the 
child,  becomes  an  obstacle.  A  cooper 
was  elected  on  a  board  of  education 
in  a  town  of  five  or  six  thousand  in- 
habitants and  at  once  proposed  to 
abolish  the  high  school  course,  claim 
ing  that  his  oldest  son  had  been 
through  the  course  and  that  he  was 
totally  unfit  to  work  in  the  shop ; 
though  the  change  was  not  made, 
the  cooper  declared  that  his  other 
sons  should  not  go  through  the  high 
school  course. 

The  teacher  has  felt  that  his  pat- 
rons were  disappointed  in  very  many 
cases,  after  the  most  pains- taking 
labour  on  his  part.  He  has  seen 
that  it  has  arisen  from  an  over-esti- 
mate of  the  effects  of  the  training 
given  in  the  school-room.  The  edu- 
cation that  comes  from  books  is  but 
a  part  of  the  training  the  young  man 
needs.  Pestalozzi  felt  this  and  so  he 
determined  to  cause  his  pupils  to  do 
manual  work,  and  work  of  the  kind 
that  ministered  to  the  need  of  others. 
In  his  judgment  housework  is  an 
educative  means  of  great  power. 

It  ought  to  be  set  before  the  gradu- 
ate that  he  is  not  supposed  to  be 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  trained  men  of 
the   world,  but   only  to   learn   how  it 
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may  be  done.  He  ought  to  go  out 
quite  modest,  certain  that  what  he 
has  learned  will  be  beneficial  in  aid- 
ing to  acquire  knowledge  of  another 
kind;  while  eager  to  obtain  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  he  must  not 
despise  those  in  the  new  field  who 
have  not  heard  of  Plato,  Homer,  or 
Hegel.  And  then,  too,  he  should  be 
told  at  the  outset,  and  all  the  way 
along,  that  the  object  of  mind-training 
is  not  immediate  money-getting. 


Parents  implant  the  idea  in  the 
children's  minds,  during  the  first 
years  ot  school,  that  study  is  to  en- 
able them  to  "  get  a  living,"  and  they 
grow  up  unconsciously  putting  all 
study  to  the  test  of  its  promise  for 
money  getting.  Tne  public  press  in 
well-meant  editorials  bewails  the  want 
of  the  practical  in  common  school 
education,  and  the  boy  becomes  a 
surface  student,  with  little  idea  of  the 
real  use  of  study. — School  J^ournal. 


AS  A  STUDENT. 


A  YOUNG  man  had  graduated  at 
a  college,  had  immediately  taken 
up  the  study  of  the  plants  in  his 
native  town,  finally  extending  it  to 
the  country,  had  been  called  back  to 
the  college  as  a  tutor,  had  been  chosen 
to  a  professorship  and  still  possessing 
the  student  spirit  had  undertaken  to 
lecture  to  the  teachers  holding  their 
annual  institute.  He  tells  us  his  ex- 
perience in  an  article  that  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  "  I  gave  them  a  talk  about 
literature,  but  saw  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  masterpieces  and 
hence  unable  to  appreciate  any  just 
criticism  ;  I  brought  in  some  of  the 
common  flowers  and  showed  on  the 
blackboard  the  structure  they  pos- 
sessed, but  I  saw  this  was  an  unknown 
field  ;  then  I  brought  in  some  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  snails,  and  angle-worms, 
but  these  seemed  to  excite  disgust ; 
then  1  wrote  a  sentence  from  "  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man  "  to  arouse  some  philo- 
sophical thought — but  I  found  they 
were  only  interested  in  parsing  it — 
yes,  they  could  parse  !  " 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
felt  the  poverty  of  these  teachers 
most  keenly ;  they  went  into  the 
school-room  so  empty  headed  that  he 
did  not  wonder  the  children  shouted 


with  glee  when  they  were  let  out  at 
night.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
arousing  the  student  spirit  in  his 
hearers ;  he  felt  that  the  greatest  thing 
for  the  teachers  was  to  arouse  a  love 
for  study,  for  knowing.  Lessing  says, 
"  all  life  is  for  the  broadening  of 
thought  ;  we  start  with  a  narrow  circle 
as  when  the  stone  is  dropped  in  the 
water ;  life  means  a  broader  circle 
outside  of  the;  narrow  one."  The 
student  teacher  will  have  pupils  who 
live  after  this  pattern. 

The  important  thing  for  the  teacher 
is  to  have  a  true  spirit  of  acquisition ; 
there  is  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  very 
many  who  enter  the  school-room  that 
their  days  of  study  are  happily  over  ! 
"  I  have  a  certificate,  what  lack  I 
yet?"  And  they  may  say:  "As  I 
have  only  to  teach  little  children  how 
to  read,  to  add  numbers  and  subtract 
them,  why  should  I  trouble  myself 
about  the  stars,  the  flowers,  the  birds, 
and  the  insects."  More  important 
than  the  positive  knowledge  is  the 
spirit  that  seeks  knowledge. 

A  child  must  be  looked  at  broadly; 
he  is  a  seeker  after  truth  ;  any  work 
that  forgets  this  leaves  the  educative 
line.  It  is  easy  to  do  perfunctory 
teaching;  probably  two  thirds  of  the 
teaching  done  this  day  is  perfunctory  ; 
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the  course  of  study  is  followed  but 
not  the  course  of  nature.  Nature 
says,  "examine  me;  find  out  all  you 
can  about  me."  She  makes  students. 
She  rewards  those  that  seek  her.  But 
the  pupil  is  turned  aside  at  an  early 
age,  the  symbols  of  knowledge  occupy 
so  large  a  place  that  he  never  gets  at 
thai. 

Symbols  must  be  learned  ;  to  over- 
come the  deadening  influence  they 
exert,  the  teacher  must  possess  a 
truth  seeking  spirit  ;  and  it  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  remark  that  five 
times  as  many  teachers  have  bought 
books  on  natural  science  within  the 
past  ten  years  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  Many  teachers 
know  something  of  the  flowers  laid  on 
their  desks  although  they  do  not  have 
classes  in  botany.  In  other  words 
the  student  spirit  is  entering  the 
teachers'  ranks.  And  teachers  who 
are  not  to  teach  microscopy  or  ge- 
ology   are    studying   these    subjects. 


A  primary  teacher  who  is  a  rtudent 
is  far  abler  to  teach  reading  to  a 
class  of  beginners  than  one  who  is  not. 

The  demand  for  "  all  around  teach- 
ing "  is  greater  every  year,  and  teach- 
ers who  are  students  are  able  to 
engage  in  such  work.  It  is  useless 
to  demand  that  a  teacher  shall  do 
"all  around  teaching"  who  has  not 
been  all  around  the  circle  herself.  So 
there  are  two  great  reasons  why  the 
teacher  should  be  a  student — for  the 
spirit  and  power  she  will  carry  into 
the  school  room. 

A  single  line  of  explanation  is 
needed.  "  Why  do  you  say  she 
instead  of  he  ?  "'  will  be  asked.  It  is 
supposed  that  most  of  the  young  men 
who  are  teaching  are  college  gradu- 
ates, and  hence,  have  become  stu- 
dents; still  this  is  not  absolute  it  is 
assumed.  It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of 
the  primary  teaching  is  done  by- 
women  and  so  we  point  the  moral. — 
School  journal,  N .  Y. 


HOW    TO    STUDY    THE     PSYCHOLOGY    OF     CHILDHOOD 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  SCHOOL. 


IN 


BY    C.     H.    M    GREW,    M.    PH.,     SAN     JOSE,    C  A  L. 


'' j  HE  season  for  the  summer  school 
i  and  normal  institute  is  over,  and 
the  book  psychologist  has  been  abroad 
to  many  of  these  teachers'  gather- 
ings. It  is  a  rare  exception  if  he  has 
not  missed  the  great  subject  of  mind 
growth  entirely,  and  fired  his  dry 
husks,  dead  formulas,  and  logical 
speculations  in  the  air.  And  perhaps 
I  should  apologize  for  using  the  word 
psychologist  to  designate  this  class  of 
crammed,  stuffed,  self-inflated,  would 
be  wise  persons  who  are  as  blind  as 
they  are  conceited  and  who  affect  to 
find  wisdom  and  guidance  in  the 
speculative  formulas  of  the  page  which 
they^do  not  comprehend.     But  I  use 


the  term  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
speaking  of  a  book  geologist,  and  a 
book  scientist,  and  as  a  protest  against 
slavery  to  the  text  book.  The  broad- 
est minded,  clearest  headed,  and 
ablest  thinkers  of  our  profession  have 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
declared  that  psychology  is  the  basis 
of  all  scientific  pedagogy.  And  the 
book  psychologist,  all  on  the  alert  for 
position  and  power,  has  in  recent 
years  been  increasing  in  numbers  in 
normal  school,  college,  and  univer- 
sity. It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
some  of  these  develop,  and  from  what 
low  educational  planes  they  evolve, 
almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     In 
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fact,  the  evolution  of  the  book  psy- 
chologist is  an  exception  to  the  law 
that  develops  specialists.  This  vari- 
ety of  the  genus  pedagogus  is  a  special 
creation,  usually  of  some  political 
ignorance,  called  trustees.  In  a  num- 
ber of  catalogues  before  me  I  find  one 
of  these  book  psychologists  created 
out  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  ;  an- 
other out  of  a  teacher  of  grammar, 
another  out  of  a  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  still  another  out  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  history ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  creation  of  all  is  the 
making  of  a  college  president  and  a 
professor  of  psychology  out  of  a  com- 
mon secretary  of  a  state  agricultural 
society,  and  this  too  for  a  state  insti- 
tution. Now  in  all  these  cases  I  have 
watched  the  development  of  these 
institutions,  and  know  what  the 
material  was  before  it  was  so  wonder- 
fully and  fearfully  transformed  by  the 
hand  of  the  politician.  I  readily  see 
there  is  something  in  common  be- 
tween all  these  subjects  of  study  and 
psychology,  but  1  am  unable  to  see 
and  believe  that  a  true  teacher  of 
psychology  can  be  made  in  this  way. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  good  comes 
from  the  effort  and  pretensions  of 
these  book  psychologists  ;  and  I  am 
certain  there  is  much  misunderstand- 
ing, disgust  and  error.  But  this  crude 
condition  cannot  exist  long.  Psy- 
chology is  now,  as  it  is  generally 
taught,  passing  rapidly  through  the 
same  bookish  stages  that  all  the  natu- 
ral sciences  have  done  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  And  where  there  is 
one  true  teacher  of  the  science,  com- 
prehending the  metliods  to  be  used 
and  the  ends  to  be  accomplished, 
there  are  a  score  who  follow  in  the 
same  field,  repeating  formulas  and 
high  sounding  phrases  and  abstrac- 
tions. 

Yes,  the  book  psychologist  has 
been  abroad,  and  I  am  sure  he  has 
failed  to  study  the  living  book  of 
psychology,  the  developing  mind    of 


the  child,  It  is,  therefore,  a  good 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers 
to  the  methods  of  studying  children 
and  their  unfolding  minds.  These 
are  all  simple  and  easily  apj^Jied.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  some  are 
more  scientific  than  others,  but  each 
has  its  advantages  in  gaining  informa- 
tion of  the  child  mind  and  life,  and 
they  all  should  be  used.  The  prin- 
ciple of  observation  is  the  basis  of 
each  method. 

1.  Study  children  through  their 
parents  and  friends. — The  parent  or 
friend  of  a  child,  with  the  desire  to 
benefit  the  child  and  aid  the  teacher, 
can,  in  a  five  minutes'  talk,  often  give 
the  teacher  information  of  the  child's 
disposition,  peculiarities,  and  habits 
of  life  that  might  take  her  years  to 
find  out  alone,  and  indeed  that  she 
may  never  get. 

As  a  rule  the  better  the  teacher 
understands  the  home  life  of  the  child 
and  the  nearer  she  gets  to  him  in 
thought  and  sympathy,  the  better  will 
she  teach  him.  This  knowledge  of 
the  child's  home  life  and  relations  is 
all-important,  and  the  fuller  the  in- 
formation the  more  successful  will  be 
the  management  of  the  school.  The 
character  of  the  parent,  the  circum- 
stances calling  out  the  information, 
the  motives  prompting  it  and  in  play 
at  the  lime,  must  all  be  taken  into 
consideration  where  the  teacher  esti- 
mates the  value  of  the  information. 
The  true  teacher  will  seek  occasions 
to  obtain  such  information  direct  from 
the  parent  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  not  wait  until  an  emer 
gency  arises  and  there  is  discord  in 
the  air,  generally  from  her  lack  of 
such  knowledge. 

2.  Study  children  through  other 
children,  their  associates  and  com 
panions.  —  Few  teachers  understand 
their  children  as  well  as  they  instinc- 
tively understand  each  other.  It  is  a 
very  wise  teacher  who  kno^vs  as  much 
of  thi  social  life  and  forces  playing  in 
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her  community,  in  school  and  on  the 
play-ground,  as  tlie  bright  eyed  boy. 
There  is  a  subtle- atmosphere  of  the 
social  life  and  child  sympathy  in  the 
school  rto  adult  can  enter  and  under- 
stand so  readily  as  a  child.  It  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  secret  free  masonry  of 
instructive  and  emotional  intelligence, 
which  every  child  understands  more 
or  less  qnickly..  I  have  seen  some 
teachers  forbidden  to  enter  this  atmos- 
phere, while  the  children  made  others 
most  welcome.  Then  I  have  seen 
some  schools  that  walled  themselves 
in  against  every  teacher,  and  only  the 
most  skilful  and  tactful  teacher  could 
enter  this  little  social  world.  Now 
the  successful  teacher  must  enter 
this  miniature  social  world,  and  un 
derstand  and  interpret  this  subtle 
play  of  instincts  and  feelings  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously  present  in 
all  the  acts,  conduct,  and  life  of  the 
child.  S:ie  must  put  herself  in  open, 
frink,  dignified,  simple,  honest  rela- 
tions to  this  little  social  world.  To 
do  so  it  will  call  from  her  often  her 
best  thought,  her  best  intuition,  and 
highest  endeavours.  She  must  be 
sincere,  honest,  conscientious,  and 
appeal  to  the  simple,  natural  and  pure 
in  child  life.  In  this  spirit  she  cannot 
fail  to  enter  their  social  life  as  a  whole, 
and  once  in  she  is  mistress,  is  leader. 
In  this  spirit  she  will  be  able  lo  make 
confidential  relations  with  a  single 
child,  and  draw  from  him  impres- 
sions, feelings,  thoughts,  and  facts 
about  him.self  and  others.  Tnis 
should  be  done  in  a  quiet  way,  avoid- 
ing all  appearances  of  pumping  the 
child  or  wishing  him  to  inform  on  his 
fellows.  It  tactfully  used  the  wise 
teacher  will  at  odd  limes  be  able  to 
draw  information  from  those  little 
heads  that  will  surprise  her,  and  that 
she  may  never  get  otherwise.  Such 
information  may  not  all  be  scientific, 
but  it  will  contain  much  truth. 

3.   Study  children  by  close  personal 
association  in  work  and  teaching. — Let 


the  teacher  put  herself  in  congenial 
sympathy  with  the  spirit,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  of  her  class  or  school  as 
a  whole.  h\  this  subtle  psychic  re 
lation  she  can  influence  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  social,  moral,  and 
mental  life  of  her  children ;  and 
through  her  instincts  and  emotions 
interpret  and  understand  those  sub- 
tle forces  constantly  playing  in  the 
child's  mind  and  life.  This  close  re- 
lation is  all- important  in  true  teach- 
ing, and  there  comes  to  the  teacher 
spontaneously  a  clear  and  subtle  know- 
ledge of  the  child  soul,  that  can  be 
gained  in  no  other  way.  It  is  this 
knowledge  that  enables  the  teacher 
to  do  unconscious  and  intuitive  teach- 
ing, the  highest  kind  of  teaching  ;  and 
that  can  no  more  be  analyzed  and 
done  by  rule  than  laughing,  smiling, 
frowning,  etc.  It  is  a  natural,  soul- 
ful process  and  is  intuitive  in  charac- 
ter. In  such  a  close  and  beautiful 
relation,  the  teacher  learns  to  under- 
stand the  child  socially,  morally,  and 
mentally  and  measure  his  mental  life 
and  activity.  In  a  word,  she  gets  the 
dynamic  effect  or  strength  of  his  mind 
and  its  rapidity  of  action  in  contrast 
with  those  of  his  fellows.  This  true 
teaching  is  informal,  intuitive,  largely 
unconscious  and  the  amount  of  genu- 
ine pleasure  it  gives  both  teacher  and 
pupil  is  its  highest  test.  In  no  other 
way  than  in  true  teaching  can  this 
subtle  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
child's  mind  be  gained.  It  cannot 
be  gained  from  any  process  of  analy- 
sis, synthesis,  or  introspection.  Con- 
tact of  living  mind  with  mind  alone 
gives  it. 

4  Obsen'e  children  systematically, 
7vith  blanks  and  records. — I  believe 
the  great  Froebel  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest such  a  study  of  children;  and  as 
far  as  I  know  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  in 
this  country  is  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  studying  children  systemati- 
cally on  blanks  in  the  kindergarten 
school,   normal   school,  and    training 
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college.  It  is  so  simple  and  so  prac- 
tical the  wonder  is  it  was  not  thought 
of  years  ago  when  the  systematic 
study  of  botany,  zoology,  and  physi- 
cal science  were  begun  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Every  scientific  man 
will  concede  the  value  of  such  study 
in  the  sciences  as  a  means  of  gaining 
knowledge  tirst  hand  and  as  a  discip- 
line. In  fact  it  is  universally  con- 
sidered the  method  to  be  used  at  first 
in  the  study  of  all  science  ;  the  only 
one  that  brings  the  student  in  con- 
tact with  nature,  where  he  gets  his 
facts  at  first  hand,  and  thus  keeps  the 
science  in  a  growing,  progressive  con- 
dition. And  if  important  in  the  study 
of  plant  and  the  lower  animal  life, 
how  much  more  important  in  the 
study  of  child  life  where  the  changes 
and  manipulations,  in  both  the  outer 
and  inner  life,  are  a  thousand  fold 
greater  and  richer  than  in  these  lower 
forms. 

In  this  systematic  study  of  the 
child's  unfolding  life,  almost  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  observer  and 
the  condition  under  which  the  obser- 
vation is  made,  as  well  as  the  use  to 
which  the  facts  are  put  and  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  drawn  from  them. 
For  an  observation  to  be  of  special 
value  it  must  be  accurately  made  and 
recorded,  unconscious  to  the  child 
observed,  and  the  facts  carefully 
studied  in  relation  to  the  conditions, 
and  the  conclusions  wisely  drawn. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  phenomena  so 
difificult  to  interpret  as  human  con- 
duct, where  there  is  a  crossing  of 
hereditary  tendencies,  and  where  the 
forces  of  environment  and  education 
and  human  motives  all  come  in 
play. 

The  blank  to  be  used  is  im- 
portant. Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  make  it  too  complicated.  I  have 
before  me  one  which  I  have  designed 
for  use  in  the  kindergarten  and  school. 
The  general  heading  is,  "The  Study 
of  Children  and  Psychology  of  Child- 


hood.' The  first  set  of  conditions  to 
be  recorded,  and  all  of  which  it  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  are  important, 
are:  "The  date,  name  of  child  ob- 
served, age,  sex,  nationality,  name  of 
the  observer,  occupation  of  observer, 
and  relation  to  the  child."  Then  in 
the  body  of  the  blank  the  following 
general  headings,  with  ample  spaces 
for  writing,  are  found:  "Record  of 
Observation,"  "Power  Exercised,'' 
"  Observation,  on  Child's  Heredity, 
Environment,  and  Condition,"  "  Re- 
marks and  Conclusion."  Now  I  have 
these  blanks  printed  on  paper  of  legal 
cap  size,  and  in  three  different  colours. 
One  colour,  say  white,  is  for  "Original 
Observation,''  and  so  printed  at  the 
top;  another,  say  pink,  for  "Re- 
membered Observations  ;  "  and  the 
third,  say  purple,  for  "  Reported  and 
Gleaned  Observations."  This  classi- 
fies the  entire  field  of  observations  on 
children.  After  the  observations  are 
made,  the  greatest  good  to  be  derived 
is  to  study  and  compare  them  in  com- 
mittee or  class,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  make  records  and  draw  general 
conclusions  from  them  as  guides  in 
teaching.  Every  normal  school  and 
training  college  should  make  such  a 
study  of  children,  and  every  kinder- 
gartner  and  teacher  should  make  at 
least  one  observation  a  day  on  her 
pupils.  In  observing  a  single  child 
for  a  period,  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  by  observing  as  many  of  her 
powers  and  mental  manifestations  as 
possible  In  observing  a  class  or 
school,  better  results  will  be  secured 
by  taking  some  one  power  for  a  period, 
say  sight;  than  hearing;  then  mem- 
ory, etc. 

5.  Compare  your  system  a  tic  study 
7viih  the  studies  of  others  recorded  in 
literature.  —  Once  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  child  mind,  a  teacher 
will  not  stop  with  her  own  observa- 
tions. She  will  be  anxious  to  com- 
pare her  results  with  those  of  other 
teachers,   and   especially  desirous  of 
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comparing  her  observations  with  the 
leading  thinkers  as  recorded  in  their 
writings.  This  will  open  up  to  her  a 
fellowship  with  great  minds  in  this 
most  attractive  field  of  study,  and 
bring  to  her  a  new  mental  life,  as  well 
as  a  new  philosophy.  Such  a  book 
as  Preyer's  Child  Mind  will  have  a 
new  charm  and  a  new  meaning  for 
her.      No   man    and   no   woman   can 


thus  enter  into  the  study  of  the  child 
soul  in  all  its  simplicity,  in  all  its 
purity,  in  all  its  freshness  and  natural- 
ness, but  who  will  be  made  purer  in 
heart,  nobler  in  thought  and  feeling 
and  more  human  and  God-like  in 
action.  The  gospel  of  childhood  is 
the  purest,  the  sweetest,  and  the  most 
uplifting  of  all  religions. — The  School 
'journal. 


RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION   IN    STATE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  extract  is  made  from 
an    article    in    the    Educational 
Kevie7t\  New  York  : 

The  atmosphere  of  religion  is  the 
natural  medium  for  the  development 
of  character.  If  we  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  duty,  we  assume  belief  in 
God  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  will ; 
if  we  strive  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for 
the  human  brotherhood,  we  imply  a 
divine  fatherhood.  Accordingly  as 
we  accept  or  reject  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  the  sphere  of  moral  action, 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  motives  of 
conduct,  all  change.  In  the  purely 
secular  school  only  secular  morality 
may  be  taught,  and  whatever  our 
opinion  of  this  system  of  ethics  may 
otherwise  be,  it  is  manifestly  deficient 
in  the  power  wliich  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  the  conscience.  The  child 
lives  in  a  world  which  imagination 
creates,  where  faith,  hope,  and  love 
beacon  to  realms  of  beauty  and  de- 
light. The  spiritual  and  moral  truths 
which  are  to  become  the  very  life- 
breaih  of  his  soul,  he  apprehends 
mystically,  not  logically.  Heaven 
lies  about  him  ;  he  lives  in  wonder- 
land, and  feels  '.he  thrill  of  awe  as 
naturally  as  he  looks  with  wide-open 
eyes  I)o  not  seek  to  persuade  him 
by  telling  him  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,    that    poverty    overtakes    the 


drunkard,  that  lediery  breeds  disease, 
that  to  act  for  the  common  welfare  is 
the  surest  way  to  get  what  is  good  for 
one's  self— for  such  teaching  will  not 
only  leave  him  unimpressed,  but  it 
will  seem  to  him  profane  and  almost 
immoral.  He  wants  to  feel  that  he 
is  the  child  of  God,  of  the  infinitely 
good  and  all-wonderful ;  that  in  his 
father,  divine  wisdom  and  strength 
are  revealed,  in  his  mother,  divine 
tenderness  and  love.  He  so  believes 
and  trusts  in  God  that  it  is  our  fault 
if  he  knows  that  men  can  be  base. 
In  nothing  does  the  godlike  character 
of  Christ  show  forth  more  beautifully 
than  in  His  reverence  for  children. 
Shall  we  profess  to  believe  in  Him 
and  yet  forbid  His  name  to  be  spoken 
in  the  houses  where  we  seek  to  train 
the  little  ones  whom  He  loved  ? 
Shall  we  shut  out  Him  whose  example 
has  done  more  to  humanize,  ennoble, 
and  uplift  the  race  of  man  than  all  the 
teachings  of  the  philosophers  and  all 
the  disquisitions  of  the  moralists? 
If  the  thinkers,  from  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle to  Kant  and  Pestalozzi,  who 
have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation have  held  that  virtue  is  its 
chief  aim  and  end,  shall  we  thrust 
from  the  school  the  one  ideal  charac- 
ter, who,  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
years,  has  been  the  chief  inspiration 
to     righteousness    and     heroism  ;    to 
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whose  words  patriots  and  reformers 
have  appealed  in  their  struggles  for 
liberty  and  right,  to  whose  example 
philanthropists  have  looked  in  their 
labours  to  alleviate  suffering,  to  whose 
teaching  the  modern  age  owes  its  faith 
in  the  brotherhood  of  men,  by  whose 
courage  and  sympathy  the  world  has 
been  made  conscious  that  man  and 
woman  as  individuals  have  equal 
rights  and  should  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities ?  We  all,  and  especially  the 
young,  are  influenced  by  example 
more  than  by  precepts  and  maxims, 
and  it  is  unjust  and  unreasonable  to 
exclude  from  the  school-room  the 
living  presence  of  the  noblest  and 
best  men  and  women,  of  those  whose 
words  and  deeds  have  created  our 
Christian  civilization.  In  the  exam- 
ple of  their  lives  we  have  truth  and 
justice,  goodness  and  greatness  in 
concrete  form  ;  and  the  young  who 
are  brought  into  contact  with  these 
centres  of  influence  will  be  filled  with 
admiration  and  enthusiasm,  they  will 
be  made  gentle  and  reverent,  and 
they  vvill  learn  to  realize  the  ever-fresh 
charm  and  force  of  personal  purity. 
Teachers  who  have  no  moral  criteria, 
no  ideals,  no  counsels  of  perfection, 
no  devotion  to  God  and  godlike  men, 
cannot  educate,  if  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  education  is  the  complete  un- 
folding of  all  man's  powers. 

The  school,  of  course,  is  but  one 
of  the  many  agencies  by  which  educa- 
tion is  given.  We  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  our  whole  environment — 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual;  poli- 
tical, social,  and  religious — and  if,  in 
all  this,  aught  were  different,  we  our 
selves  should  be  other.     The  family 


is  a  school  and  the  church  is  a  school, 
and  current  American  opinion  assigns 
to  them  the  business  of  moral  and 
religious  education.  But  this  implies 
that  conduct  and  character  are  of 
secondary  importance;  it  supposes 
that  the  child  may  be  made  subject 
to  opposite  influences  at  home  and  in 
the  school,  and  not  thereby  have  his 
finer  sense  of  reverence,  truth,  and 
goodness  deadened.  The  subduing 
of  the  lower  nature,  of  the  outward  to 
the  inner  min,  is  a  thing  so  arduous 
that  reason,  religion,  and  law  com- 
bined often  fail  to  accomplish  it.  If 
one  should  propose  to  do  away  with 
schools  altogether  and  to  leave  edu- 
cation to  the  family  and  the  Church, 
he  would  be  justly  considered  ridicu- 
lous, because  the  carelessness  of  par- 
ents and  the  inability  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  would  involve  the 
prevalence  of  illiteracy.  Now,  to 
leave  moral  and  religious  education 
to  the  family  and  the  Churches  in- 
volves, for  similar  reasons,  the  preva- 
lence of  indifference,  sin,  and  crime. 
If  illiteracy  is  a  menace  to  free  insti- 
tutions, vice  and  irreligion  are  a 
greater  menace.  The  corrupt  are 
always  bad  citizens  ;  the  ignorant  are 
not  necessarily  so.  Parents  who 
would  not  have  their  children  taught 
to  read  and  write,  were  there  no  free- 
schools,  will  as  a  rule  neglect  their 
religious  and  moral  education.  In 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
young  the  Cnurches  are  plainly  at 
a  disadvantage,  for  they  have  the 
child  but  an  hour  or  two  in  seven 
days,  and  they  get  into  their  Sun- 
day classes  only  the  children  of  the 
more  devout. 


"Let  us  beware  of  the  unaccountable 
mania  for  neutrality,  which  will  end  in 
destroying  in  every  quarter  the  idea  of  right 
and   wrong.''         — Saint-Marc  Girardin. 


"  A  MAN  excells,  not  by  resembling  more 
or  less  every  one  else,  but  by  realizing  the 
be?t  of  which  he  is  capab'e." 

Saint-Mirc  Girardin. 
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SOME    USES    OF    VISIBLE    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY    REV.    T.    W.    SHARPE,    M.A. 


MY  object  is  to  impress  the  value 
of  visible  illustrations.  When 
we  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  verbal 
explanation  the  comparative  magni- 
tudes of  quantities,  or  the  relative 
values  of  ideas,  or  the  primary  and 
derivative  meanings  of  words  or 
phrases,  we  should  avail  ourselves 
more  frequently  than  we  do  of  sub- 
sidiary illustrations  than  appeal  to 
some  one  of  the  senses — we  should  en- 
courage a  sort  of  shorthand,  or  direct 
apneal  to  thought   apart  from  words. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate,  especially 
with  very  young  scholars,  the  sub- 
sidiary value  of  such  diagrams  and 
pictures.  Of  course,  we  all  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  building  all 
scientific  knowledge  upon  real  obser- 
vation of  nature  as  the  only  true 
foundation  ;  and  a  cultivated  habit  of 
observation  is,  happily,  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  our  object-lessons  in  all 
classes  of  schools.  But  this  same 
cultivated  habit  of  observation  has  a 
subsidiary  purpose  in  enabling  us  to 
bring  home  to  our  scholars,  by  the 
help  especially  of  the  eye,  truths  that 
are  only  half  appreciated  at  first  by 
merely  verbal  explanation,  however 
lucid  the  reasoning,  and  however  well 
chosen  the  language. 

The  quiet  harvest  of  the  eye  is  a 
thing  hardly  known  in  this  rapidly 
moving  age  ;  quiet  contemplation,  and 
the  subsequent  ingathering  of  the 
mind's  conclusions,  have  given  place 
largely  to  the  lecture,  which,  however 
valuable  as  an  introduction,  should 
be  rather  a  guide  to  the  voluntary 
efifort  of  the  learner,  than  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  thoughts  of  a 
class,  which  move  at  very  different 
rates.     Indeed,    I    scarcely.^  can    see 


how  a  good  habit  of  observation  can 
be  formed,  unless  a  larger  amount  of 
silent  lessons  and  of  quiet  preparation 
is  allowed  than  is  at  present  possible 
under  the  high  pressure  of  the  ex- 
amination craze. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  my 
meaning  from  a  very  humble  lesson 
gathered  only  a  short  lime  ago  in  an 
infant  school.  A  very  pretty  game 
which  is  intended  to  cultivate  the 
observation  of  young  children  is 
played  by  forming  a  ring  ;  the  scholars 
are  told  to  observe  the  members  of 
the  ring,  and  then  to  close  their  eyes  ; 
one  of  them  is  then  taken  away,  while 
the  song  goes  on  :  when  they  open 
their  eyes,  they  are  called  upon  to 
name  the  missing  member.  Now 
this  is  only  possible  for  very  young 
scholars  if  the  number  is  sufficiently 
small  for  their  limited  powers  of  ob- 
servation ;  but  it  is  generally  played 
with  so  large  a  number  that  they  have 
very  little  chance  of  detecting  the 
missing  scholar,  and  a  very  valuable 
means  of  exercising  their  power  of 
observation  degenerates  into  a  me- 
chanical piece  of  guess-work. 

The  same  mistake  often  occurs  in 
the  performance  of  chemical  or  elec- 
trical experiments.  Unless  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  be  sufficiently 
few,  the  eye,  embarrassed  by  the 
number  of  distractions,  often  fails  to 
catch  the  very  main  point  of  the  ex- 
periment, and  I  have  often  felt  in- 
clined to  say  to  a  lecturer,  Warn  me 
beforehand  what  I  am  to  see;  whereas, 
if  my  eye  were  better  trained,  a  culti- 
vated habit  of  observation  would  not 
need  such  a  warning. 

The  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
sight  and  hearing  demands  from  all  of 
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us  much  more  thought  and  care  than 
they  have  hitherto  obtained.  The 
expectancy  that  we  notice  in  the  faces 
of  the  bUnd,  and  the  introspective 
patience  of  deaf  mutes,  tell  us  how 
much  more  they  gather  from  the 
senses  they  share  in  common  with  us  ; 
the  lighting  up  of  their  faces,  when 
information  for  the  sense  they  possess 
reaches  them,  outruns  considerably 
the  slower  sense-movement  of  those 
who  possess  more  senses  than  they  do. 

Professor  Fawcett,  one  of  the 
bravest,  kindliest,  happiest  of  all 
blind  men,  after  enumerating  all  the 
possible  ameliorations  that  the  re- 
sources of  civilization  have  brought 
to  the  blind,  could  not  help  adding, 
at  the  end  of  a  speech  he  once  de- 
livered on  behalf  of  his  fellow-sufferers 
— "Yet,  after  all,  it  is  very  hard  to- 
bear."  It  shames  us  to  think  how 
little  we  cultivate  the  sense  which 
brings  most  pleasure,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  help  in  learning. 

I  was  once  walking  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Norwood,  with  its  brave  and 
cheery  Principal,  and  I  expressed  my 
wonder  that  he  knew  beforehand 
whenever  he  was  approaching  a  flight 
of  steps,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  been  dangerous  to  a  blind  man. 
"  How  little  you  sighted  people  see!  " 
was  his  answer.  "  If  you  had  been 
taught  to  use  your  eyes  properly,  you 
would  have  detected  with  your  eyes 
what  I  can  always  detect  by  my  feet, 
through  my  sense  of  touch" — the 
slight  rise  in  the  asphahe  pavement 
which  warned  him  of  the  approaching 
danger. 

Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  tested  the  power 
of  observation  of  a  great  number  of 
persons  (myself  included)  with  a 
printer's  proof,  full  of  errors  of  the 
press,  misspellings,  wrong  type,  bad 
punctuation,  and  we  most  of  us  failed 
to  come  up  to  a  reasonably  good 
standard  of  observation. 


As  to  the  extent  to  which  our 
power  of  sight  may  be  cultivated,  I 
remember  when  a  boy  hearing  the 
famous  conjurer  of  the  day  stating 
how  he  had  improved  his  own  eye- 
sight and  that  of  his  son  by  a  com- 
petitive examination,  after  passing  a 
shop  at  ordinary  walking  pace,  as  to 
which  of  the  two  had  noticed  the 
greatest  number  of  articles.  I  advise 
every  one  to  test  this  method  of 
cultivation  of  the  sight  for  themselves, 
and  they  will  very  soon  see  how 
rapidly  the  power  grows.     • 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  rapid  power  of 
noticing,  but  in  the  seeing  a  thing 
correctly,  that  we  are  so  deficient  ; 
we  do  not  see  what  we  think  we  see. 
Berkeley  taught  us  long  ago  that, 
when  we  think  we  see  a  solid  tree, 
we  really  see  only  a  projection  of  the 
tree  on  a  plane,  and  we  read  into 
what  we  see  all  that  comes  from  our 
sense  of  touch,  which  has  taught  us 
that  there  is  some  distance  between 
the  different  sides  of  the  tree. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  form  of  objects 
that  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  but  in 
the  relative  values  of  colours  that  we 
English  people  make  still  such  terrible 
failures  in  our  manufactured  articles. 
In  the  first  great  International  Exhi- 
bition of  185 1  there  was  a  chamber 
of  horrors,  containing  a  great  number 
of  monstrosities  of  wall-papers,  car- 
pets and  curtains,  all  of  which  erred 
in  form  and  colour  against  some  of 
the  simplest  canons  of  taste.  Any 
one  who  has  watched  an  artist  begin 
a  sketch  is  astonished  at  the  exagger- 
ated colour  of  the  object  which  gives 
its  value  to  the  rest ;  whereas,  as  the 
picture  grows  the  relative  value  of  the 
first  to  the  other  colours  takes  away 
all  the  glaring  discord.  So  also  in 
music,  a  skilful  musician  can  produce 
harmony  out  of  chords  that  in  them- 
selves form  a  discord,  by  the  relational 
value  of  the  chords  that  precede  or 
follow  it.  The  eye  is  certainly  more 
cultivated  than  the  ear  :  we  can  all  of 
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us  criticize  pictures  more  readily  than 
we  can  music — not  merely  that  we 
understand,  perhaps,  the  technique  of 
one  better  than  of  the  other,  but  great 
painters  seem  to  agree  that  the  verdict 
of  a  cultivated  public  is  generally  just 
as  regards  the  purpose  of  a  picture, 
whether  ot  a  higher  or  lower  charac- 
ter. And  we  have  lately  learnt  our 
lesson,  that  without  cultivation  of  the 
eye  by  good  drawing,  technical  in- 
struction would  be  comparatively 
worthless.      The    use    of    tools    for 


manual  teaching  has  often  been  ad- 
vocated in  England,  and  it  has  only 
lately  "  caught  on "  because  it  was 
not  appreciated  for  many  years  that 
the  English  artisan  must  follow  the 
example  of  his  foreign  competitor, 
and  be  able  to  draw,  in  correct  plan, 
elevation,  and  section,  the  object  he 
is  proposing  to  himself  to  construct. 
The  teachers  of  Sloyd  can  give  us 
many  stories  of  the  inability  of  a  fairly 
cultivated  eye  to  detect  what  to  them 
Is  a  gross  blunder  of  form.— ^^/.  Times. 


PRACTICE-TEACHING   IN   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


A  PRACTICE  school  is  to  a  nor- 
mal school  what  a  hospital  is  to 
a  medical  school.  It  is  a  place  for 
verifying  and  illustrating  principles. 
It  is  an  opportunity  to  reduce  theory 
to  practice.  The  theoretical  side  of 
education  is  never  fully  understood 
till  it  is  supplemented  by  the  practical 
side.  Beginners  in  education,  like 
beginners  everywhere  else,  need  to 
see  the  truth  at  first  in  the  concrete. 
A  principle  of  teaching  or  of  discipline 
has  a  new  meaning  when  seen  in  its  ap- 
plication. Then,  too,  the  novice  never 
knows  what  children  really  are,  till  he 
sees  live  children  in  action.  The 
sympathy  of  numbers,  the  contagion  of 
intellectual  activity,  the  power  of  ex- 
ample, the  force  of  public  opinion, 
these  and  similar  factors  in  a  working 
school  must  be  learned  in  the  school 
itself.  The  reciprocal  influence  of 
speech  and  action  upon  pupil  and 
teacher  are  manifested  only  in  the 
school.  Power  and  skill  in  teaching 
and  governing  are  developed  by  teach- 
ing and  governing.  Hence  the  need 
of  opportunity  to  practice.  Of  course, 
practice  can  follow  the  theoretical  in- 
struction of  the  normal  school,  but 
the  development  of  skill  is  more  rapid 
if  practice  is  done  under  the  direction 
of  experts.     The  acquisition  of  skill 


is  less  expensive  to  the  children  if 
skill  is  gained  in  the  practice  school. 
•Here  blunders  are  detected  at  once 
by  the  practice  teachers,  and  they 
may  be  at  once  avoided.  When  the 
young  teacher  begins  work  on  his  own 
account,  he  has  no  eyes  but  his  own 
with  which  to  observe  himself,  and  so 
it  happens  that  many  of  his  worst  faults 
remain  undetected  and  uncorrected 
for  years.  As  a  result  of  nineteen 
years'  experience  in  a  city  normal 
school  and  a  training  school  attached, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions as  to  the  proper  organization 
of  a  practice  department  under  the 
conditions  by  which  I  am  surrounded: 
(i)  The  arrangement  of  classes  in  the 
practice  school  should  be  the  same  as 
it  is  for  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools  of  the  city  where  it  is  located  ; 
and,  if  there  are  public  kindergartens 
in  the  city,  the  practice  school  should 
include  at  least  one  kindergarten  class 
This  will  give  the  normal  students  an 
opportunity  to  observe  all  grades 
of  elementary  instruction.  (2)  The 
course  of  study  should  be  the  same 
as  in  the  other  elementary  schools  of 
the  city.  Some  liberty  of  variation 
for  the  sake  of  experiment  should  be 
allowed  in  the  practice  school ;  but  in 
the  main  the  work  should  be  such  as 
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the  normal  pupils  will  be  required  to 
do  when  they  come  to  have  schools 
of  their  own.  (3)  The  teaching  force 
in  the  practice  school  should  be  the 
same  as  in  other  schools  of  correspond- 
ing grades.  There  should  be  a  prin- 
cipal who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
discipline  and  advancement  of  the 
pupils,  and  at  least  as  many  assistants 
as  would  be  found  in  other  schools  of 
similar  grades.  The  teaching  should 
not  be  left  to  the  normal  pupils  ex- 
clusively. There  must  be  much  teach- 
ing by  novices,  so  the  children  should 
be  protected  and  guided  by  a  full  corps 
of  the  best  of  teachers.  (4)  The 
principal  of  the  normal  school  should 
have  the  direction  of  the  observation 
and  practice  of  the  normal  pupils,  as 
well  as  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  in  the  practice  school. 
This  is  essential  to  securing  harmony 
of  theory  and  practice  in  the  training 
of  the  normal  students  Of  course 
the  principal  of  the  practice  school 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  head  of 
the  normal  school  in  all  important 
points;  but  whenever  the  two  disagree, 
the  principal  of  the  normal  school 
must  direct  the  work  of  the  practice 
school.  (5)  The  teachers  in  the  nor- 
mal school  should  perform  such  ser 
vice  in  the  practice  school  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  normal  school  may  direct. 
It  is  important  that  teachers  of  theory 
should  be  required,  at  times,  to  reduce 
their  theories  to  practice.  Then,  too, 
the  best  way  of  directing  methods  is 


often  by  example.  (6)  The  practice 
school,  thus  organized,  should  be  used 
at  first  as  a  school  of  observation. 
Whenever  the  methods  of  teaching  any 
subject.readingfor  example, are  under 
consideration  in  the  normal  school,  the 
normal  pupils  should  be  taken  to  the 
practice  school  for  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  what  they  are  studying. 
While  this  work  of  observation  is  go- 
ing on,  the  normal  pupils  should  be 
required  to  teach  their  classmates 
enough  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
orderly  presentation  of  subjects,  and 
of  the  proper  sequence  of  questions 
in  teaching.  (7)  Later  on,  the  normal 
students  should  be  required  to  take 
charge  of  the  classes  in  the  practice 
school.  This,  for  a  long  time,  should 
be  done  under  theimmediate  direction, 
supervision,  and  criticism  of  the 
teachers  of  the  practice  school.  The 
practice  teachers  should  be  responsible 
for  the  proper  planning  and  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  to  be  given  by  the  nor- 
mal student,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
order  of  the  classes.  They  should 
freely  criticize,  advise,  and  encourage. 
Practice  work  by  the  normal  pupils 
should  be  so  arranged  that  only  one 
normal  student  will  be  in  a  room  at  a 
time;  and  she  should  remain  for  sever- 
al successive  weeks.  Thus  no  more 
normal  pupils  can  be  trained  in  the 
practice  school  at  the  same  time  than 
there  are  classes  in  the  practice  school. 
— Larkin  Dunioii,  in  the  Educational 
Rei'ieJV  for  October. 


DIVINE  APPROVAL   OF   FAMILY  AND  STATE. 


AS  nothing  in  the  perfect  life  of  the 
Son  of  man  was  accidental,  so 
His  presence  at  the  marriage  in  Cana 
had  its  purpose  and  its  significance. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  often  to  the 
feasts  of  His  people.  From  His  par- 
ables we  infer  that  feasting  was  a  side 
of  their  social  life  that  met  His  hearty 
approval.     He  saw  in  it,  more  than 


in  their  life  generally,  an  anticipation 
of  that  kingdom  whose  spirit  of  joy- 
fulness  He  came  to  establish  in  the 
fellowships  of  men.  So  the  kingdom 
is  like  a  feast,  like  a  marriage  feast  a 
king  made  for  his  son,  and  the  like. 
The  self  forgetfulness  and  the  hearty 
joyfulness  of  a  true  feast,  and  especi- 
ally the  fact  that  it  is  a  scene  of  giving 
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without  equivalent,  not  of  earning  or  of 
buying,  seem  to  have  made  Him  love 
those  simple  and  cheerful  gatherings 
with  which  the  people  of  the  East 
broke  the  dulness  of  life. 

The  funeral  of  that  day  had  no 
such  proof  of  His  approval  as  the 
wedding.  The  funeral  at  Nain  He 
met  as  He  entered  the  city.  That  of 
Jairus'  daughter  He  attended  to  turn 
the  mourners  into  the  street ;  and  in 
both  these  cases  He  turned  sorrow  in- 
to joy.  From  that  of  His  friend 
Lazarus  He  stayed  away,  just  as  He 
required  of  the  new  disciple  that  he 
should  not  go  to  his  own  father's 
funeral.  The  faithless  hopelessness 
of  the  funerals  of  His  time  ;  the  des- 
pair of  a  reunion  in  the  life  beyond, 
of  which  Sadduceeism  was  the  intel- 
lectual expression  ;  and  the  unre- 
strained lamentation  of  the  relatives, 
and  even  of  hired  mourners, — must 
have  been  repellant  to  Him.  "  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead  "  is  His  com- 
ment on  it  all.  "  Sorrow  not  as 
others,  even  as  those  who  have  no 
hope,"  is  the  Apostle's  interpretation 
of  our  Lord's  attitude. 

Cana  is  the  only  marriage  feast  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  blessed  with 
Jesus'  presence.  But  there  must  have 
been  others,  at  least  in  the  years  be- 
fore His  public  ministry.  It  was 
especially  fitting  that  He  should 
honour  a  wedding  in  this  way.  No 
feature  of  social  life  has  been  more 
depreciated  in  His  name  than  mar- 
riage. Those  who  hold  up  His  literal 
example  as  the  supreme  rule  of 
Christian  living  have  taught  that  mar- 
riage is  a  lower  and  less  perfect  state 
than  celibacy.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  though  He  had  such  a  perversion 
of  His  example  in  view,  when  He  took 
the  little  company  of  His  six  disciples 
with  Him  to  Cana,  and  wrought  there 
the  first  sign  of  the  kingdom.  The 
mighty  power  elsewhere  reserved  to 
meet  the  needs  of  suffering  men  is 
here  put  forth  that  the  feast  may  go 


on  with  joy,  and  to  the  credit  and 
comfort  of  the  household  whose  son 
was  entering  upon  his  new  life.  In 
His  view  the  occasion  must  have  been 
one  of  supreme  significance,  and 
worthy  of  such  a  display.  His  act 
was  a  "  sign  "  of  the  kingdom,  a  token 
that  the  new  order  of  human  society 
would  accept  the  world- old  institu- 
tions of  man's  social  life,  but  would 
fill  their  feasts  with  a  fulness  of  glad- 
ness and  rejoicing  which  only  a  sup- 
erhuman power  could  achieve  for 
them.  And  the  prophecy  that  lay  in 
the  act  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  social 
life  of  His  people.  Marriage  has 
grown  to  be  a  more  gracious  bond,  a 
more  helpful  fellowship,  than  the 
world  had  ever  known.  Family  life 
has  risen  to  a  level  of  purity,  tender 
ness,  and  mutual  love,  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  outside  of  Christendom. 
The  Lord's  presence  has  been  in  our 
Canas,  and  His  spirit  has  moulded  the 
lives  of  the  households  which  confess 
His  name. 

As  the  family,  so  of  the  state.  The 
Christian  nation  is  a  new  creation  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  differs  in 
principle  from  any  other  form  of  poli- 
tical life.  A  tenderer  conscience  of 
the  rights  of  others,  a  more  careful 
guardianship  of  the  weaker  and  poor- 
er members  of  society,  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  brotherhood  in  which  God  has 
bound  the  nation,- — these  are  the 
fruits  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  " 
which  have  grown  on  the  trees  planted 
in  the  new  Jerusalem.  With  them 
have  come  at  once  a  greater  power  to 
assimilate  all  the  good  of  the  world's 
history,  and  a  more  lasting  historic 
vitality.  It  is  only  within  the  nations 
of  Christendom  that  Greek  art  and 
Roman  law  equally  with  Hebrew 
religion  have  become  the  heritage  of 
mankind.  Only  the  Christian  nations 
have  shown  the  power  to  recover  from 
their  own  sins  and  mistakes  by  a 
social  regeneration.  Our  motherland 
stands  more  full  of  youth  and  hope 
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on  the  threshold  of  her  second  mil- 
lennium than  she  did  with  Alfred  at 
the  opening  of  the  first.  In  ancient 
history,  nations  go  headlong  to  their 
ruin  when  once  they  have  taken  a 
step  on  the  downward  way.  To 
Christian  nations,  as  to  individuals, 
the  mercies  of  recall  and  renewal  are 
extended. 

As  the  return  of  the  American 
nation's  birthday  reminds  us  of  the 
mercies  of  the  past,  we  may  at  times 
have  the  hopes  of  the  future  over- 
clouded by  a  sense  of  the  faults  of 
the  present.     The  Christian  nation's 


hope  is  in  God.  He  created  it ;  He 
has  protected  it ;  He  will  deliver  it. 
It  is  no  mere  human  contrivance  for 
a  finite  end.  It  is  part  of  that  great 
order  of  human  life  in  which  family 
and  church  stand  beside  it,: — an  order 
created  to  show  forth  the  divine  glory 
in  the  highest  welfare  of  men.  The 
true  Christian  never  turns  from  his 
public  relations  as  matters  of  merely 
secular  and  earthly  character.  They 
are  part  of  his  relations  to  the  divine 
kingdom,  and  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  him  by  his  God. — Sunday 
School  Times. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  discovery  of  new  deposits  of 
anthracite  coal  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  comprising  a  portion  of  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  North- 
west Territory  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  will  prove,  if  the  reports  are 
correct,  highly  important  not  only  to 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia,  but 
also  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Slates  of 
this  country,  there  baing  no  import 
duty  on  anthracite  coal.  It  is  said 
that  Urge  seams  of  this  coal  have 
been  found  along  the  Red  Deer  River, 
40  miles  north  of  Banff.  Hitherto, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  only 
anthracite  coal  in  Canada  was  at 
Anthracite,  near  Banff,  from  which 
place  the  present  supply  for  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  Dominion  is  taken. — 
Engineering  arid  Mining'yo  urn  al,  U.S. 


Some  General  Hints  on  the 
Teaching  of  Geography. — r.  Rely 
on  maps  and  outlines,  not  on  the 
text-book.  2.  Assign  the  lesson  by 
topics,  never  by  pages.  3.  Encourage 
pupils  to  ask  questions  and  furnish 
examples  within  their  own  experience 


of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
4.  Let  each  pupil  give  in  his  own 
language  all  the  information  he  has 
secured  on  the  subject.  5.  At  the 
close  of  a  recitation  have  the  pupils 
tell  what  has  been  brought  out  during 
the  lesson.  6.  Emphasize  all  new 
facts  and  connect  them  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson.  7.  Insist  that  each 
pupil  keep  a  note-book  8.  Talk  as 
little  during  the  lesson  as  possible  ; 
let  the  subject  be  unfolded  and  de- 
veloped by  the  pupils.  9  Make 
your  questions  and  answers  as  you 
would  in  conversation ;  eschew  the 
lecture  style  of  teaching.  10.  Have 
plenty  of  reference  books,  use  them 
freely,  and  encourage  your  pupils  to 
consult  them.  11.  Hold  this  always 
before  your  mind — you  are  to  teach 
your  pupils  to  study  a  country  in  the 
light  of  its  advantages  as  an  abode  for 
man  12.  Begin  every  lesson  with  a 
review  of  the  preceding  lesson. 
Freqently  have  this  review  a  written 
exercise.  13  Have  progressive  maps 
made,  to  be  filled  in  as  the  lessons 
proceed.  14  Encourage  individual 
work  ;    assign    subjects    to    different 
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pupils  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next 
lesson.  15.  Strive  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  your  pupils  a  glowing  pride 
in  their  own  country. — Goldihivaite' s 
Geograph  ical  Magaz  ine. 


Aluminum  Developments. — 
Aluminum  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  "  alumen,"  and  was  used  for  dyeing 
salts,  and  in  the  eighth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  was  made  in  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor  into  "rock  alum." 
In  1758,  Macquer  stated  :  "  The 
earth  of  alum  is  white,  infusible,  and, 
since  it  changes  colour  on  being 
heated,  I  suspect  it  has  some  sort  of 
relation  with  the  metallic  earths." 
The  first  attempt  to  isolate  aluminum 
was  made  in  1 760 ;  it  was  a  failure.  In 
1782    a  success  was  made  in  fusing 


aluminum  in  a  charcoal  fire  fed  by  oxy- 
gen. In  1790  metallic  particles  were 
produced,  and  an  analysis  obtained 
without  determining  the  metallurza- 
tion  of  the  clay  used.  In  1807  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  made  experiments  lo  re- 
duce aluminia,  but  failed  to  secure  a 
pure  deposit.  In  1802  a  success  was 
made  by  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  fusing  the  evasive  metal  into  a 
milk-white  enamel.  In  1827  a  Ger- 
man chemist  reached  the  first  solution 
of  the  aluminum  problem,  and  ob- 
tained a  grey  metallic  powder,  but 
failed  to  concentrate  it  in  order  to 
obtain  its  metallic  proportions.  In 
T854  success  was  made  in  concentrat- 
ing the  metal,  and  separating  it  from 
platinum  and  sodium,  and  producing 
the  metal  approximately  pure. — St. 
Louis  Age  of  Shrl. 


PUBLIC   OPINION. 


The  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  recalling 
the  memories  of  his  old  Head  Master 
at  Rugby,  writes  :  "  I  think  that  of 
Dr.  Tait  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he 
had  energy  without  passion,  earnest- 
ness without  bigotry,  and  authority 
without  imperiousness.  May  the 
memory  of  his  ripe  wisdom,  of  his 
great  patience,  and  of  his  great  good 
humour,  lona:  survive  his  death." 


The  necessity  of  "  toning  down  '' 
American  children  is  not  half  enough 
considered  or  appreciated  by  Ameri- 
can teachers.  The  self  assertiveness 
that  surrounds  our  children,  like  an 
atmosphere,  is  a  blemish  that  may 
not  be  perceived  because  it  is  seen 
through  eyes  that  are  blurred  with 
the  same  quality  of  mistiness.  Dr. 
Channing,  in  addressing  the  recent 
American  Social  Science  Convention 


at  Saratoga,  gave  as  his  opinion  that 
American  children  have  "  become 
unduly  egotistic  in  our  times  and  are 
so  full  of  egotism  that  educational 
influences  are  often  insufficient  to 
overcome  or  even  sensibly  modify  it." 
The  doctor  is  right.  Modest,  unas- 
suming Americanism  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  its  very  phraseology.  The 
American  boy  who  will  not  wear  his 
cap,  or  whistle,  or  give  a  yell,  in  the 
presence  of  older  people,  and  in 
places  calling  for  quiet  deference,  is 
an  exception — and  a  rare  one  at  that. 
— Ne7a  York  School  yoiirnal. 


"  There  are  no  native  American 
artisans,"  says  the  Chicago  Herald, 
and  "  the  first  cause  is  the  organic 
defect  of  American  primary  grade 
schooling."  There  are  few  native 
American  artisans  and  the  first  cause 
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is  the  keeping  of  young  men  in  school 
beyond  the  age  when  boys  should  be 
put  to  a  trade  if  they  are  to  become 
skilled  artisans.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  taught  in  the  primary  grade  schools 
in  the  way  of  preparation  for  trade- 
work  that  cannot  be  taught  much 
better  under  the  apprentice  system. 
The  average  native  American  young 
man  is  educated  up  to  a  point  that 
disqualifies  him  for  successful  trade- 
work,  and  he  either  goes  into  some 
thing  very  much  better  or  into  book- 
keeping and  the  like.  On  the  whole, 
he  does  fairly  well  as  it  is,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  sometimes  he  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  acquired 
a  good  trade.  The  idea  that  manual 
training  in  the  schools  should  look  to 
the  making  of  artisans  and  should 
have  a  prominent  place  in  the  schools 
because  of  that,  is  open  to  criticism. 
If  a  boy  is  to  be  an  artisan  he  should 
be  put  to  a  trade  as  soon  as  he  has 
acquired  a  fair  amount  of  elementary 
knowledge.  This  should  include 
instruction  as  to  the  use  of  eyes  and 
hands,  but  skill  he  will  get  with  his 
trade.  The  manual  training  in  school 
should  be  established  and  sustained 
because    of    its   general   educational 


value.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
children  who  are  not  to  be  artisans  as 
to  those  who  are  to  be  put  to  a 
trade,  and  perhaps  more  important. 
It  not  only  develops  the  power  of  ac- 
curate observation,  but  it  is  a  profit- 
able break  in  the  purely  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  school.  It 
is  urged  that  under  the  trade  union 
tyranny  the  number  of  apprentices  is 
limited,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  many 
cases  impossible,  to  give  the  boy  a 
chance  at  a  trade.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  not  to  crowd  out  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  his- 
tory for  manual  training,  but  to  estab- 
lish trade  schools  on  a  larger  scale. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  in  New 
York,  where  hundreds  of  boys  go 
from  the  schools  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  learn  trades  in  a  practical  way, 
their  work  actually  paying  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  and  soon  for  their 
own  support.  Manual  training  in  the 
schools  is  a  help,  but  it  is  clear  that 
it  cannot  be  carried  far  enough  in  the 
lower  grades  to  make  a  journeyman 
trade-worker  and  therefore  it  cannot 
correct  the  fault  of  the  limited  ap- 
prentice system.  —  The  Milwaukee 
Sefiiinel. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Uniformity  is  what  I  dread.  Sec- 
ondary education  in  many  Continen- 
tal countries  is  much  too  rigidly  organ- 
ized. I  regard  variety  of  treatment 
and  independence  of  action  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  school  managers 
as  most  important. — Dr.  Fitch. 


Oysters  frequently  reach  a  great 
age.  The  ridges  of  water  lines  on  the 
shell  indicate  thenumber  of  years  until 
they  get  beyond  forty  ;  then  the  lines 
are  wider  and  indicate  a  period  of  ten 


years.  An  oyster  eighty-six  years  old 
was  caught  in  Delaware  Bay  four 
years  ago. — Australian  Schoolmaster. 


Oil  for  Fuel  for  Steamships 
AND  Locomotives. — Oil  is  growing  in 
favour  as  fuel.  A  given  weight  of 
petroleum  will  produce  nearly  twice 
as  much  steam  as  the  same  weight  of 
coal.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  a 
ton  of  coal  occupies  about  one-eighth 
more  space  than  a  ton  of  oil  residuals. 
The  use  of  oil,  therefore,  means  the 
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doubling  of  the  ship's  fuel  supply. 
Then  the  engineer  can  get  steam  as 
he  pleases  without  depending  on  fire- 
men. Petroleum  residuum  does  not 
ignite  below  350  degrees,  and  hence 
is  safe  to  carry  and  use.  Two  com- 
petitive locomotives  were  run  for  five 
months  on  the  Oroya  Railroad  in  Peru, 
pulling  equal  trains  alternately  over 
the  same  ground,  and  being  exactly 
alike  except  that  one  used  coal  and 
the  other  oil  for  fuel.  The  consump- 
tion of  oil  per  mile  was  38  55  pounds  ; 
that  of  coal  was  79.3  pounds.  Asa 
result,  that  railroad  and  one  other  are 
using  oil  for  fuel. — School  y^oiirnal, 
N.  Y.  

If  Mr.  Ruskin  had  not  made  a 
name  in  literature  he  might  have  at- 
tained to  eminence  in  hydraulic  en- 
gineering. At  any  rate  it  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion,  at  least,  he  displayed 


remarkable  skill  in  that  direction. 
The  inhabitants  of  Filking,  a  little 
village  in  Sussex,  not  far  from  Brighton, 
had  for  a  long  time  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  drink- 
ing water.  All  sorts  of  expedients 
were  adopted,  but  one  after  another 
proved  a  failure.  The  villagers  at 
length  determined  to  consult  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  was  occasionally  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  place.  The  re- 
quest was  a  strange  one,  but  Mr. 
Ruskin  began  to  think  what  could  be 
done,  and  in  the  end  devised  a  scheme 
which  has  given  Filking  as  much  water 
as  it  can  ever  hope  to  consume.  The 
people  have  not  been  slow  to  show 
their  gratitude  for  the  boon  thus  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  near  the  well 
which  gives  the  inhabitants  a  constant 
suppply  they  have  erected  a  beautiful 
marble  memorial,  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription. — The  Publishers'  Circular. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


EXAMINWTIONS. 

THE  examination  conducted  last 
July  under  the  joint  authority 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Ontario  marks  a  new  depart- 
ure in  our  annual  examinations  It 
was  an  attempt  by  various  expedients 
to  provide  a  workable  plan  for  hold- 
ing the  junior  matriculation  examina- 
tion and  the  examinations  for  obtain- 
ing teachers'  certificates  of  different 
grades  on  the  same  papers  and  at  the 
same  time. 

Many  hold  that  the  aim  of  the 
matriculant  and  that  of  the  teacher 
are  so  different  that,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  no  one  examination 
can  be  devised  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  both  candidates.  All  edu- 
cationists recognize  the  difficulty  of 
the   question.     All   attempts,    so    far 


as  tried,  have  given  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. List  July  saw  another  attempt 
under  different  conditions.  It  is  now 
possible  to  obtain  a  second  class  cer- 
tificate and  matriculate  into  any  of 
our  Canadian  Universities  on  the 
same  examination  papers.  By  this 
means,  and  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  programme  of  studies  in  our 
Secondary  Schools,  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  pupils  has  been  strongly 
directed  towards  college  studies.  All 
will  agree,  we  think,  that  members 
of  the  learned  professions  should  take 
advantage  of  a  good  course  in 
arts.  Whether  such  a  course  should 
be  solely  composed  of  "  Bread  and 
Butter  "  subjects  or  no,  we  have  no 
desire  at  present  to  discuss. 

That  ministers,  teachers,  doctors 
and  lawyers  should  all  be  well  versed 
in  college  and  university  studies  ad- 
mits   of    no    discussion.     Still    while 
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writing  thus  strongly  we  do  not  for- 
get that  many  attend  college  who 
are  not  educated  at  all,  and  many  are 
well  educated  who  never  attended  a 
single  lecture  in  college  or  university. 
There  were  some  mistakes  committed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  examinations 
last  midsummer  which  we  hope  will  not 
be  repeated,  and  which  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  forethought  can  easily  be 
avoided.  Ample  notice  should  be 
given  of  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  pass,  honour  and  scholarship  ex- 
aminations. In  the  future  the  short 
and  inadequate  notice  of  1891  should 
never  be  repeated. 

In  giving  these  results  to  the  public 
a  totally  different  method  from  that 
of  last  summer  should  be  adopted. 
Part  of  the  candidates  the  Education 
office  is  specially  concerned  with  ;  the 
results  of  their  examination  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. The  other  part  of  the  candi- 
dates the  Senate  is  specially  interest- 
ed in  and  the  results  of  their  ex- 
amination should  immediately  be  for 
warded  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Senate. 

Then  let  the  Education  Department 
and  the  Senate  deal  with  their  respec- 
tive candidates  after  the  mode  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  best.  We 
should  remember  the  admonition 
"  Knowledge  comes,  wisdom  lingers." 

We  have  no  desire  to  criticize  ad- 
versely some  of  the  examination  papers. 
Mr.  Libby  in  our  last  issue  has  dealt 


pretty  fully  with  the  English  papers  ; 
profit  should  come  to  both  examiners 
and  candidates  from  such  thought- 
ful and  friendly  notices.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  that  there  must  have 
been  some  peculiarity  in  the  manner 
of  reading  the  Rhetoric  papers  of  prim- 
ary candidates.  We  infer  this  from  the 
remarks  we  have  heard  made  on  the 
low  standing  given  to  the  said  candi- 
dates by  the  examiners.  These  errors 
in  details  may  be  removed,  but  after 
all  is  done  the  crux  of  the  question 
remains.  The  papers  upon  the 
whole  were  better  than  for  some  years 
past,  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  have  such  examination 
papers  as  we  ought  to  have  at  our 
annual  examinations. 


A    BALLAD    OF    THE    TREES    AND 
THE  MASTER. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went 

Clean,  forspent,  forspent. 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  came 
Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 
But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him, 
The  little  grey  leaves  were  kind  to  Him  ; 
The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

And  He  was  well  content. 
Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 
When  Death  and  Shame   would  woo  Him 

last, 
From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last 
'Twas  oa  a  tree  they  slew  Him — last 

When  out  of  the  woods  He  came 

— Sidney  Lanikr. 


"Thr  greatness  o(  a  country  depends  on 
the  right  employment  of  its  activities  and 
forces.  But  when  each  year  of  teaching 
brings  you  its  legion  of  certificated  capacities 
— in  other  words,  ot  ambitions  more  or  less 
vain — what  will  you  do  with  them  ?  and  what 
society  are  you  preparing  by  this  universal 
secondary  teaching  and  this  chimseraof  equal 
instruction  ? " 

— Saint  Marc  Girardin. 

3 


The  town  hez  gut 
A   high-school  where  they  teach   the    I^ord 

knows  wut ; 
Three-story  larnin's  pop'lar  now  ;  I  guess 
We  thriv'  ez  wal  oi  jes'  two  stories  less, 
For  it   strikes    me  there's   such  a  thing  ez 

sinnin' 
By  overloadin'  children's  underpennin.' 
— Lowell,  Biglo'v  Papers, 

Second  Series,  No.  6. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,   1891. 


HISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHY. 
Primary. 

Examiners  :  W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D.;  T. 
C.  L.  Armstrong,  M.A.,  LL.B.;  John  E. 
Bryant,  M.A. 

Note. — Only  9  questions  in  all  are  to  be 
answered  by  any  candi'late  :  namely,  sec- 
tion A,  two  questions  from  section  B,  three 
questions  fiom  section  C,  and  three  questions 
from  section  D. 

A, 

1.  Give  an  account  of  The  Constituticm 
and  Government  of  Canada,  and  show  the 
relations  of  the  Provinces  to  the  Federal 
Authority  and  of  the  Federal  Authority  to 
the  Home  Government,  stating  definitely 
the  distribution  of  legislative  powers  as  be- 
tween the  Provinces  and  the  Dominion. 

B. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  passage  of  The 
British  North  America  Act,  and  of  the 
difficulties  of  which  it  was  intended  to  be  the 
solution,  and  of  the  advantages  hoped  to  be 
gained  from  it. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  The  Reciprocity 
Treaty  of  1854,  and  of  its  effects  upon  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  continuance.  When 
and  how  was  the  treaty  terminated? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Montreal  Riots 
of  1849,  stating  the  caus-s  tbat  led  to  them. 
What  result  followed  the  Riots  ? 

5.  Give  short  accounts  of : 

(a)  The  Wa-hington   Treaty  of  187 1. 
{b)  The  Seigniorial  Tenure  Act. 
(f)    The  Secularization  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves. 

(d)  The  Ashburton  Treaty. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  passing  of  The 
Act  of  Union  of  1841,  describing  (a)  the 
causes  that  led  to  it  ;  (A)  its  provisions  ;  (c) 
its  efft.cts. 

C. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  some  of  the  more 
important  scientific  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  characterize  the  nineteenth  century. 


8.  State  briefly  the  ari^uments  that  were 
used  for  and  against  The  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  (1846).  Give  an  account  of  the 
Repeal  Agitation  and  of  its  results. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  war  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  stating  briefly  its  causes 
and  its  results. 

10.  Describe  the  causes,  progress  and  re- 
sults of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756- 1763), 
in  so  far  as  American  affairs  were  concerned. 

D. 

11.  Describe  the  Trade- Winds,  giving 
their  localities  and  their  general  directions. 
De  cribe  fully  their  causes  and  the  causes  of 
their  constancy.  Give  a  similar  description 
of  the  Return  Trade  Winds. 

12.  Describe  and  account  for  the  relation 
between  Vegetation  and  Climate.  Describe 
in  a  general  way  the  various  Zones  of  Vege- 
tation into  which  the  earth's  surface  has 
been  divided. 

13.  Describe  generally  the  surface  Physi- 
cal Features  of  Canada. 

14.  Enumerate  particularly  the  various 
natural  resources  of  the  several  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion,  stating  as  nearly  as  possible 
where  these  are  found.  Also  state  in  a 
general  way  to  what  extent  these  natural  re- 
sources have  been  already  utilized  in  our 
industries  and  trade. 

15.  Give  the  geographical  position  and 
historical  significance  of  («)  Ridgeway  ;  {b) 
Kingston  ;  {c)  Navy  Island  ;  {d)  Lundy's 
Lane  ;  {e)  Chateauguay  ;  (/)  Moravian 
Town  ;  [g)  Amherstburg  ;  {h)  Newark  (Nia- 
gara) ;  (?)  Isle  of  Orleans  ;   (/)  Louisburg. 

16.  Give  an  account  of  famaica,  its  posi- 
tion, physical  features,  climate,  natural  re- 
sources, commercial  products,  government 
and  population. 

junior    Lea^.'ing    and    Pass    Matiiculation. 

Note. — Only  9  questions  in  all  are  to  be 
answered  by  any  candidate,  namely,  section 
A,  5  questions  from  section  B,  2  from  section 
C  and  I  from  section  D.  The  two  questions 
marked  with  .an  asterisk  are  for  candidates 
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for  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  only, 
and  both  the  e  questions  mun  be  taken  by 
these  candi  Jates. 

A. 

1.  Describe  the  grievances  and  complaints 
of  the  people  of  Canada  which  led  to  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1 791.  Describe  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  hopes  of 
those  who  promoted  it  ;  and  show  wherein 
ihe  Act  was  successful  in  allaying  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people  and  wherein  it  was  not 

successful. 

B. 

2.  Describe  graphically  the  conflict  at 
Ligny,  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo. 

3.  Describe  the  policy  of  William  Pitt  to- 
wards Ireland.  Mow  far  was  he  successful 
in  carrying  out  his  policy,  and  in  what  re- 
spects did  he  fail  ?  What  were  the  causes  of 
his  failu-e  and  the  results  of  it? 

4.  Sketch  and  contrast  the  respeciive  atti- 
tudes of  Baike  and  Pitt  towards  France  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
(1789- 1 793).  State  and  account  for  Pitt's 
final  attitude  towards  the  French  Government 
of  that  time. 

5.  Giva  an  account  of  the  events  in  the 
eulier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III  (1763- 
1 792)  which  were  concerned  with  the  develop 
ment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  in- 
crea-e  of  its  influence. 

*6.  Sketch  the  personal  character  and 
political  career  of  the  elder  Pitt  (Lord  Chat- 
ham) stating  particularly  his  efforts 

{a)  in  upholding  the  honour  of  the  empire 
abroad  ; 

{U)  in  promoting  the  independence  of 
parliament  and  parliamentary  reform  ; 

(<r)  in  preventing  the  secession  of  the 
American  Colonies.  Mention  any  other 
notable  efforts  which  Chatham  made  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  and  ad- 
vance its  honour. 

7.  Enumerate  and  describe  the  improve- 
ments and  advancements  made  in  the  techni- 
cal arts,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  com- 
merce of  Britain  from  1750  to  1790. 

8.  Describe  and  account  for  the  religious 
revival  which  characterized  the  middle  of  the 
|8th  century.     Mention  some  results  of  that 


revival  which  extended   beyond  the  immedi- 
ate sphere  of  its  action. 

*  9.  Give  an  account  of  Walpole  as  a 
Minister  of  Finance.  What  were  the  princi- 
ples of  his  financial  policy  ?  How  far  was 
he  able  to  carry  his  principles  into  effect  and 
wherein  did  he  fail  ?  Describe  the  influence 
of  his  policy  as  Finance  Minister  and  Pre- 
mier upon  the  mercaniile  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

10.  Describe  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  How  were  these  overcome  or  re- 
moved ?  What  were  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Union  ?  What  have  been  the  practi- 
cal advantages  of  the  Union  ? 

C. 

11.  Sketch  briefly  the  political  and  mili- 
tary career  of  Julius  C^sar,  accounting  as 
far  as  you  can  for  i's  success.  Give  your 
estimate  of  Cresar's  character  and  abilities  ; 
also  of  the  influence  of  his  career  upon  the 
history  of  the  world. 

12.  Sketch  the  career  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  give  some  account  of  the  resistance 
offered  to  his  ambition  by  Demosthenes, 
Give  your  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Philip's 
successes  upon  the  development  of  political 
freedom  in  the  ancient  world. 

13.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion under  Xerxes  (B.C.,  480),  describing 
more  particularly  the  achievements  of  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylae  and  Salamis.  Sketch 
briefly  the  military  operations  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks  during  the  next  year  (B.C., 
479),  and  st^te  your  opinion  as  to  the  general 
influence  of  (he  invasion  upon  the  .subsequent 
history  cf  the  Gr  cian  Slates. 

D. 

14.  Describe    generally    the    extent    and 
!    boundaries   of    the    British    Possessions   in 

North  America  : 

(a)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (1756); 

{b)  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence  (1783). 

15.  Describe  briefly  the  position  (using 
modern  names)  of  the  following  : 
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[a)  Gallia  Transalpina.  {b')  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina.  (<•)  Liguria.  {d)  Etrutia.  {e)  Latium. 
(/)  Samnium.  {g)  Apulia.  (/;)  Asia  (pro- 
pria). (?)  Cilicia.  (7)  Bithynia  and  Pon- 
tus.  (k)  Thracia.  (/)  Dacia.  (;«)  Africa 
(propria),     (w)    Numidia.      (0)   Mauritania. 


Senior  Leaving  and  Honour  Matriculation. 

Note. — Only  six  questions  in  all  ate  to  be 
answered,  namely  :  any  five  questions  of  sec- 
tion A,  and  either  question  of  section  B. 

A. 

1.  Describe  the  relations  and  conduct  to- 
wards Eni^land  of  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
prior  to  the   "Invitation." 

2.  Describe  the  Act  of  Uniformity  o(  1662. 
the  conditions  which  made  it  possible,  and 
the  consequences  that  flowed  from  it. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  development 
of  physical  science  and  natural  philosophy 
during  the  17th  century. 

4.  Contrast  the  social  and  religious  aspects 
which  England  presented  before  and  after 
the  Restoration. 

5.  Describe  the  "  New  Model."  Give 
an  r.ccount  of  its  political  opinions,  and 
sketch  briefly  its  political  conduct  from  the 
bat'le  of  Naseby  (1645)  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Foity  Members  ("Pride's  Purge" — 
December,  1648), 

6.  Sketch  the  hi  tory  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment from  its  first  as  emblage  to  the  attempt- 
ed arrest  of  the   "  Five  Members." 

7.  Describe  the  means  made  use  of  by 
Charles  I.  to  obtain  revenues  during  the 
years  1629-1640.  Illustrate  your  answer  by 
references  to  particular  ac's. 

8.  (rt)  Describe  the  character  of  a  typical 
puritan  English  gentleman  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

{b)  Describe  the  influence  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  English,  upon  the  in- 
tellectual, social  and  moral  life  of  the  people. 

9.  Sketch  the  character  of  Elizabeth, 
illustrating  it  by  reference  to  her  acts  as  mon- 
arch of  England. 

10.  Sketch  the  career  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well, with  special  reference  to  {a)  the  power 
of  the  throne  ;  (,b)  the  status  of  the  Church  ; 
(c)   the  status  of  Parliament, 


II.  Describe  briefly  the  geographical  po.'-i- 
tion  and  hi-torical  significance  of  the  follow- 
ing :  [Note. — Any  ten  will  be  considered 
a  full  answer.] 

(a)  Sedgemoor.  (/')  Dover,  (c)  Ereda. 
{d)  Worcester.  (e)  Dunbar.  (/)  Wex- 
ford, {g)  Drogheda.  [h)  Oxford  (1642- 
1646).  (7)  Uxbridge.  (/' )  Bristol  (1643- 
1645).  ('^')  Cha'grove  Fi;ld.  (/)  Notting- 
ham and  Northhampton  (1642).  {»i\  York 
(1640).  («)  Berwick.  (0)  Rhe.  {p)  Kinsale 
(1601).  ((/)  Zutphen.  (r)  Pinkie,  {s)  Flod- 
den. 

12.  Give  brief  geographical  accounts  of  the 
foreign  territories  acquired  or  loSt  by  Britain 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  examina- 
tion (1492-1688),  and  also  brief  his'orical 
accounts  of  the  principal  events  connected 
with  their  acquisition  or  loss. 


I.ATIX    GRAMMAR   AND    COMPOSITION. 

junior    Leaving    and  Pass    Matriculation, 
i8gr. 

Examiners:  A.  J  Bell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
William  Dale,  M.  A. ;  John  Fletcher,  M.A. 

Note. — Candidates  will  take  sections  A 
and   B,  and  any  five  questions  of  section  C. 

A. 

Translate  into  Latin  : 

1.  He  thought  that  the  boy  would  die,  but 
all  the  rest  thought  that  he  would  live. 

2.  Don't  you  think  that  he  ought  to  have 
forgotten  how  much  they  had  injured   him  ? 

3.  I  asked  him  which  of  bis  friend?  was 
favoured  by  the  king  ? 

4.  No  one  was  so  cruel  as  to  wish  them  to 
be  pu:  to  the  sword. 

5.  I  believe  that  the  government  ought  to 
have  ascertained  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

B. 

6.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

Elated  with  this  victory  he  encamped  that 
night  upon  the  field  {locus)  of  battle,  intend- 
ing upon  the  following  day  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  whr)  had  immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  neighbourhood  (locus).  At 
dawn,  accordingly,  he  began  the  march,  1  ut 
h.id  not    advanced    far,    before  ambas.sadors 
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from  the  enemy  made  their  appearnnce 
(appareo).  ¥\iT\g\ng  themselves  a',  his  feet, 
they  implored  him  with  tears  ia  their  eyes 
(Jleo)  to  spare  their  countrymen.  They  ac- 
knowledged that  by  the  injuries  they  had 
inflicted  upon  him  they  had  desetved  death  ; 
that  they  hardly  dared  even  to  ask  for  peace. 
They  begged  that  their  offences  [maleficium) 
might  not  prove  their  ruin  (pernicies). 


7.  Write  down  the  nom.  sing,  of  nautis, 
deabus,  omine,  ossis,  muneri,  plebi,  pectore, 
noctis,  vittute,  maltitudine. 

8.  State  the  gender  of  nouns  in  question  7, 
giving  the  ru'e  in  each  case. 

9.  Parse  (ijiving  the  principal  parts  of 
verbs),  cadet,  caed^t,  jaciere,  det,  ferret, 
quaeratur,  queretur,  verere,  victus,  vinctus. 

10.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  veto,  augeo, 
audeo,  tego,  texo,  vendo,  veneo,  meto,  jaceo, 
tollo. 

11.  What  verbs  take  ut  with  subjun.  for 
the  Enghsh  infinitive  ? 

Translate :  They  will  never  persuade  you 
not  to  do  it. 

12.  S'ate  the  syntax  of  verbs  of  "  learin_^." 
Translate  :   I  was  afraid  that  he  was  not 

likely  to  do  you  much  good. 

13.  State  the  common  forms  for  the  nega- 
tive imperative. 

Translate  :  Do  not  lose  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

14.  What  is  a  dependent  question? 
Translate  :   Have  you  told  them  the  nature 

of  the  danger  ? 

LATIN    AUTHORS. 

Junior   Leaving  ani    Pass    Matriculation, 

Examiners:  A.  J.  Bell,  M.A..  Ph.D.; 
William  Dale,  M.A.  ;  lohn  Fletcher,  M.A. 

Note. —Candidates  will  lake  all  the  trans- 
latioiii  on  the  paper  and  any  two  of  tHe 
questions  in  each  of  the  sections  A,  B  and  C- 


Translate : 

Aiovistus  ad  postulata  .  .  .  pulsas 
ac  superatas  esse. — Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico 
B  I.,  c.  44 


1.  Parse  transi=se,  arcessitum,  consvierint, 
oppugnandum  and  pulsas,  giving  the  princi- 
pal parts  in  each  case. 

2.  Derive  obsides,  stipendium,  bellum, 
inponere  and  civitates. 

3.  Rewrite  in  direct  oration  from  Trans'sse 
Rhenum  to  imponere  consuerint. 

B. 

Translate  : 

Csesari  omnia  uno  tempore  .  .  .  caslris 
vetuerat. — Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  II.,  20. 

4.  Parse  all  the  words  in  aggeris  petendi 
causa  processerant  arcessendi. 

5.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  vexillum, 
tuba    signum,  legio  and  legalos. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing events  :  (a)  The  defeat  of  the  Hel- 
velii.  {b)  The  conference  with  Ariovistus. 
(f)  The  faieof  the  Aduatuci. 

C. 

Translate  : 

Attulit  ipse  .  .  .  gurgite  reraos.— 
Virgil  v.,  201-209. 

7.  Scan  the  last  two  verses,  marking  the 
caesural  pause  in  each. 

8.  Show  the  force  of  th ;  prefixes  in  sub-' 
urguet,  concussae,  obnixi,  illisa.  ani  ex- 
peiiunt. 

9.  Account  for  the  cise  of  viris,  animi, 
spario,  clamore,  and  cuspide. 

D. 
Translate  the  following,  writing  notes  on 
the  italic'zed  words  in  each  : 

{a)  Una  omnes  fecere  pedem,   pariterque 
sinistros, 
Nunc  dextros,  solvere  sinus  ;  una  ardua 

torquent 
Covnua  d^-ti.rqu°ntque  ;  ferunt  sua  fla- 
mina  classi.-m. 
{b)  Victori    chlamydsm     aura'am,    quam 
p'urima  circum 
Pu-pura    Mamndro    duplici     Mdiboea 
cucurrit. 
[c)  et  primus  clamore  secundo 

Hytacidae     ante     omnes     exit     locus 
Hippocooniis. 

E. 

Translate  at  sight  : 

His  tunc  cognitis  rebus  amici  regis,  qui 
propter  setatem  eias  in  curatione  erant  re^ni, 
sive  timore  addnrti,  ut  pos'ea  pr-edicabant, 
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solicitato  exercitu  regio  ne  Pompeius  Alex- 
andriam  Aegyptumque  occuparet,  sive  de- 
specta  eius  fortuna.  ut  plerumque  in  calami- 
tate  ex  amicis  initriici  existunt,  his,  qui  erant 
ab  eo  missi,  palatn  liberaliter  respond  runt 
eumque  ad  regem  venire  jus^erunt,  ipsi  clam 
consilio  inito  Achillam,  praefectum  regium, 
singular!  hominem  audacia,  et  L.  Septimium, 
tribunum  militum,  ad  interficiendum  Pom- 
peium  miserunf.  Ab  his  liberaliter  ipse  ap- 
pellatus  et  quadam  notitia  Septimii  produc- 
tus,  quodbellopraedonum  apud  eum  ordinem 
duxerat,  naviculam  parvulam  conscendit  cum 
paucis  suis  :  ibi  ab  Achilla  et  Septimio  inter- 
ficitur. 

sollicitare,  to  tamper  with. 

libe'aliter,  courteously. 

notitia,  knowledj^e. 

praedo,  a  pirate. 

ordinem  ducere,  to  serve  as  centurion. 


the  maps,  vvhich  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
four  chapters  of  the  text,  can  be  found  with- 
out using  an  atlas  by  referring  to  the  accom 
panying  list : — 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
GREECE. 

PETER    MCEACHERN,   B.A. 

Number  in  order  the  maps  in  the  autho- 
rized text  with  the  figutes  I  and  2.  Letter 
the  spaces  between  the  parallels  of  longitude 
from  left  to  right  with  the  capitals  A,  B,  C, 
.  .  ,  and  the  spaces  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  small 
letters  a,  b,  c,  .  .  ,  in  order.  When  these 
directions  are  followed  the  places  marked  on 


Achaia  1  C  c 
vagina  I  E  d 
.■Egean  i  G  c 
.Eolia  I  H  b 
.Etolia  I  C  c 
Amphia  i  C  c 
Attika  I  E  c 
Athens  i  E  d 
Argos  I  D  d 
Arkadia  i  D  d 
AuHs  I  E  c 
Bre  )tia  I  E  c 
Chalkis  i  E  c 
Doris  I  D  c 
Delphi  I  D  c 
Elis  I  C  d 
Eira  Mt.  i  D  d 
Eretria  i  E  c 
Eubcei  I  E  c 
Epirus  I  B  b 
Helos  I  D  e 
Ionia    iH  c 
lolkos  I  D  b 
Ithome  I  D  d 
Kalydoni  C  c 
Kitheron  Mts.  i  E  c 
Kolonos  Mt.  I  E  c 
Korinth  i  D  d 


Kythera  I  D  e 
Krete  2  J  f 
Lampsakos  i  H  a 
Lakonia  i  D  e 
Lydia  i  H  c 
Marathon  I  E  c 
Megara   I  E  c 
Messana  2  I  f 
Messenia  i  C  d 
Mykene  i  D  d 
Mitylene  1  H  h 
Naxos  I  G  d 
Parnassus  I  D  c 
Peloponnesus  i  D  d 
Persia  2  O  g 
Rhegium  2  I  f 
Rhodes  2  K  f 
Salamis  i  E  d 
Sigeum  I  H  b 
Soarta  i  D  d 
Stenyklaros  i   D  d 
Tavgetos  i  D  e 
Tarentum  2  I  e 
Thebes  i  E  c 
Thessily  i  D  b 
Troezene  i  E  d 
Troy  I  H  b 
Zankle  2  I  f 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  illustrated  articles  in  the  October 
Overland  are  on  the  "  Leland  Stanford 
University  '  and  the  "  Fruit  Canning  In- 
dustry." The  poetry  is  especially  _  good, 
"  Retrospect,"  and  "  After  Death." 

The  Week  of  October  i6th  contains  an 
able  article  on  "  Labour  and  Wages,"  by  C. 
A.  Boulton.  One  of  the  editorial  notes 
deals  with  the  question  of  teachers'  salaries. 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin  contributes  a  paper  on 
"The  Reorganizaiion  of  the  Cabinet"  and 
Basil  Tempest  a  review  of  Adam  Lindsay 
Gordon'<  worlc. 


Editcation  for  September  contains  an  able 
article  entitled  "  How  to  Study,"  by  Prof. 
A.  Reichenbach.  An  interesting  series  on 
Primary  Educatioa  in  New  Zealand  is  begun 
in  this  number.  There  is  something  to  ht 
learnt  from  New  Zealand.  Probationary 
teachers,  to  whom  small  salaries  are  paid, 
are  attached  to  classes  in  the  city  schools. 

"Left  on  the  Isle  of  Sands,"  by 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  is  the  opening  story 
in  tiie  Youth's  Companion.  All  b  )ys  will 
be  interested  in  "  A  Phenomenal  Scout," 
by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.     "  Modern  Surg- 
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ery,"  by  John  S.  Billings,  is  a  capital  article, 
A  Lyceum  League  is  proposed  for  young 
nnen.     Full  particulars  will  be  given  later. 

"  The  Story  of  a  Story,"  by  Brander 
Matthews  in  the  October  Cetitury,  is  a  short 
story  of  especial  interest,  a  glimpse  behind 
magazine  scenes.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Kipling  and  the  critical  essay  on  his  works 
by  Mr.  Gosse  will  be  first  turned  to  by 
many.  "  Autobiographies,"  by  Bill  Nye,  is 
promised  for  the  coming  year.  "  The  Faith 
Doctor,"  by  Eggleston  is  concluded. 

The  Sunday  School  Times,  October  loth, 
has  on  the  first  page  an  article  entitled, 
"  The  Religious  Value  of  a  Quiet  Hour." 
Thought  is  much  needed  in  the  modern 
church.  J.  Macdonald  Oxley  contributes  a 
paper  on  "  Extracting  the  Poison  from 
Riches."  A  more  than  usually  delightful 
story  will  be  found  on  the  children's  page, 
"  The  Dejected  Beets." 

A  LONG  and  fascinating  article  on  the 
"  Boyhood  of  Hawthorne  "  appears  in  the 
November  Wide  Awake.  "Nolan,"  a  spirit- 
ed ballad  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  is  the  opening 
number.  Seasonable  short  stories,  one  by 
Kate  Upson  Clarke  being  especially  good, 
are  given.  We  are  compelled  to  bid  adieu 
with  regret  to  the  "Five  Little  Peppers." 
Elizabeth  Cumings'  delightful  story  is  also 
concluded. 

The  opening  article  in  lAttelVs  Living 
Age,  October  loth,  is  "  St.  Paul  and  the 
Roman  Law,  "  {Contemporary  Reviroj). 
Among  the  poetry  will  be  found  a  stirring 
piece  from  Good  Words  called  "  The  Bridge 
of  a  Hundred  Spans,"  founded  on  a  beautiful 
incident  on  the  C.  P.  R.  which  unfortunately 
never  occurred.  The  short  stories  of  the 
number  are  "  A  Remembrance"  {New  Re- 
view), and  an  Indian  story  "  Heera  Nund," 
from  Macmillan's. 

English  Grammar  Primer.  IJy  Lewis  H. 
Reid.  (New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Co.) 

A  Brief  Spanish  Grammar  with  historical 
introductions  and  exercises.  By  Prof.  A.  H. 
Edgren,  Ph.D.  (Boston  :  D.  C  Heath 
and  Co.) 


Tarbell's  Lessons  in  Language.  Book  H. 
(Boston  :  Ginn  and  Co.) 

Moffalfs  English  Grammar.  Analysis 
and  parsing.      (London:  Moffatt  and  Paige.) 

Elementary  Classics,  Caesar.  Civil  War. 
Book  I.  Edited  by  Male  >lm  Montgomery, 
M.A.  (London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  and 
New  York.)     i.f.  dd. 

History  Primers.  A  short  analysis  of 
English  History.  By  Prof.  T.  F.  Tout, 
M..A.,  of  Victoria  University.  (London: 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  and  New  York.) 

The  Statistical  year  Book  of  Canada  for 
j8go.  Sixth  year  of  issue.  Pub'ished  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Compiled 
by  Sydney  C.  D  Roper.  (Ottawa  :  Printed 
by  B.  Chamberlain.) 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Goethe's 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Edited  with  an 
introduction  and  notes.  By  Prof.  W.  T. 
Hewett,  Ph.  D.,  of  Cornell  University. 
(Bos'on  :   D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.)     $i.oo. 

(i)  77?^  Taxpayer  and  the  Tozvitship 
System.  (2)  The  Teacher  as  He  Should  Be. 
Address  s  delivered  before  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association. 
By  C.  W.  Bardeert.  (Syracuse  :  C.  W. 
Bardeen. 

Scotts'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Cantos 
L-VI.  2J.  Edited  by  Profs.  Stuart  and 
Elliot.  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  and 
New  York.)  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
receives  appreciative  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  present  editors,  whose  notes,  intro- 
duction, etc.,  will  be  found  a  great  assistance 
by  students. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration. 
By  E.  J.  Henchie.  (London  :  Moffatt  and 
Paige.)  Second  edition.  This  is  a  complete 
and  well  arranged  work  on  dealing  with  the 
mensuration  of  Plain  Rectilineal  figures, 
J  curvilineal  areas,  the  circle  and  solids,  while 
chapters  are  added  on  Land  Surveying  and 
Gauging,  and  a  collection  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  examples  is  appended.  The  reasons 
for  ru'es  and  formulae  are  presented  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  require  only  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  just 
issued  the  first  part  of  an  Illusl rated  Ediiion 
of  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
By  Juhn  Richard  Green.  The  iliustrations 
represent  pre -historic  relics  found  in 
graves,  such  as  keys,  ornanienls,  pottery, 
armour,  etc.  They  are  beautiful  illuslrations 
and  this  edition  will  be  the  edi'ion  of  that 
great  work,  the  Short  History. 

An  excellent  German  Grammar  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Company  under  the  title  of  "  A  Short  His- 
torical Grammar  of  the  German  Language." 
It  is  a  translation  and  adaptation  of  an  Ele- 
mentary Grammar  in  German,  by  Prof. 
Behaohel,  which  uses  recent  results  in  phil- 
ology and  has  evidently  been  prepare!  with 
great  care.  There  is  a  good  index,  ^s.  6J. 
Manual  of  English  Composition.  By  John 
Nichoi,  M.A.,  Balliol,  Oxon,  LL.D.  (Lon- 
don: Macmillan  and  Co.,  and  New  York.) 
Prof.  Nichol's  little  book  has  been  reprinted 
six  times  since  it  was  first  issued  in  1878  as 
one  of  the  series  of  English  Literature  Prim- 
ers under  the  general  editorship  of  the  late 
John  Richard  Gieen.  There  are  few  works 
on  composition  which  contain  in  .short  space 
so  much  valuable  materi<-\l  for  class  use.  The 
exercises  are  admirable  and  sufficient  in 
number. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Seth  T. 
Stewart.  (New  York  :  American  Book  Co.) 
$1.12.  One  more  new  Geometry  has  ap 
peared  ;  this  time  in  ten  books,  as  fillows: 
Plane  Geometry,  Straight  Lines  and  Angles, 
Triangles,  Quadrilaterals,  Circles,  Propor- 
tion, Mensuration — Plane  Figures,  Mensura- 
tion— Similar  Plane  Figures. 

Solid  Geometry:  Planes,  Solids  with  Plane 
Surfaces,  Sol'ds  with  Curved  Surfaces. 

Great  attention,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been 
paid  to  judicious  grouping  and  arrangement, 
an  i  there  are  many  exercises.  The  exe- 
cution is  excellent,  and  the  book,  though 
somewhat  radical,  is  of  undoubted  merit. 


Elements  of  Civil  Government.  By  Prof. 
A.  L.  Peterman.  (New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.)  60c.  Beginning  with  the  home 
and  passing  from  the  school,  the  civil  dis- 
trict, the  township,  or  town,  the  county, 
the  municipal  corporation,  to  the  State,  the 
ideas  of  government,  the  principles  of  justice 
and  law,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens 
are  presented  to  the  pupil.  The  questions 
given  are  well  conceived  and  expressed,  and 
will  be  a  help  to  the  use  and  mastery  of  the 
text-book.  Chapters  are  added  on  Elections, 
Party  Machineiy,  the  Australian  Ballot  Sys- 
tem, etc., and  we  can  only  add  that  teachers  in 
American  schools  are  fortunate  in  having  so 
good  a  text-book  on  this  subject. 

English   Classics  ; 
(i)    Tennyson  —  Enoch    Arden. 
W.  T.  Webb.     2s. 

(2)  Gray  —  Poems.         John    Bradshaw,       * 
LL.D.     \s.  qd. 

(3)  Shakespeare — As  You  Like  If. 

K.  Deighton.    is.  gd.    (London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  and  New  York.) 

The  latest  issues  of  the  English  Classics 
will  certainly  win  for  themselves  the  same 
favourable  consideration  as  those  first  pub- 
lished. 

"  Enoch  Arden  "  contains,  besides  a  gen- 
eral and  biographical  Introduction,  an  ex- 
cellent short  study  of  the  poem  itself.  In 
(2)  we  have  an  essay  on  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Gray  which  adds  materially  to  the 
importance  of  the  book.  The  text  com- 
prises twenty- five  selected  poems. 

Mr.  Deighton's  introduction  to  '•'  As  You 
Like  It  "  is  a  scholarly  account  of  the  play, 
and  gives  further  evidence  of  the  writer's 
ability  and  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
students. 

In  all  three  volumes  we  find  the  usual 
excellent  Notes,  Index,  etc. 
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AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED   BEFORE  THE  FIRST-YEAR  CLASSI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 


BY    H.    RUSHTON    FAIRCLOUGH,  M.A. 


6    Tl    KaXoV    (filX.OV    ClCl. 

AFTER  much  hesitation  and  de- 
bate, I  have  concluded  that  there 
is  no  text  so  appropriate  for  a  short 
address  to  classical  students  as  the 
line  which,  with  the  Greeks  of  old, 
often  formed  the  burden  of  their 
songs —  o  Tl  KaXov  t^t'Aov  act.  These 
words  you  have  well  chosen  as  the 
motto  of  your  new  society,  the  Clas- 
sical Association  of  University  Col- 
lege. "The  Beautiful  is  ever  dear," 
and  this  association  has  come  into 
being  from  a  desire  to  cherish  and 
foster  and  extend  the  influence  of 
those  beauties  ot  classical  antiquity 
which  are  still  dear  and  precious  even 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  even  in  this  ultima  Thule 
of  the  world — Canada,  our  beloved 
country. 

You  who  are  but  entering  upon  the 
classical  course  have  often,  no  doubt, 
spoken  in  all  sincerity  of  the  beauties 
of  the  classics,  though  you  have  as 
yet  encountered  but  a  few  of  their 
glories.     You  are,  perhaps,  like  those 


who  have  just  passed  within  the  gates 
of  a  noble  park,  which  stretches  for 
many  miles  beyond.  Even  now  you 
catch  glimpses  of  loveliness,  but  yet 
unseen  by  you  are  countless  beauties 
in  hill  and  vale,  in  lakelets  and 
streams,  in  wood  and  meadow- land. 
Happy  will  you  be  if  you  but  push  on\ 
to  the  brow  of  yonder  distant  height, 
whence  you  may  look  down  with  joy 
and  pride  upon  the  broad  acres 
beneath. 

In  the  famous  funeral  oration  of 
Pericles,  in  the  second  book  of  Thu- 
cydides,  the  speaker  eulogizes  his 
native  city,  and  dwells  with  pride 
upon  her  glories.  "  We  love  beauty," 
he  exclaims,  "  linked  with  simplicity ;. 
we  love  knowledge,  free  from  effem- 
inacy.'" This  remark  is  a  retort  to 
the  frequent  taunt  of  the  Spartans 
that  the  devotion  of  the  Athenians  ta 
art  and  literature  made  that  people 
less  manly,  vigorous  and  warlike. 
They  themselves,  who  cared  not  for 
such  effeminate  delights,  but  from, 
their  youth  up  were  inured  to  physi- 
cal hardships  and  suffering,  displayed 
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a  valour  and  heroic  dignity  of  charac- 
ter with  which  the  graces  and  refine- 
ments of  life  would  have  been  incom- 
patible. 

If  we  abbreviate  the  reply  of  Per- 
icles, so  as  to  make  beauty  apply  to 
both  art  and  literature,  and  say  that 
the  Athenians  loved  beauty  free  from 
effeminacy,  we  shall  still  be  giving  the 
sense  of  the  patriot's  proud  boast. 
Beauty  free  from  effeminacy,  beauty 
and  strength — here  we  have  a  pithy 
characterization  of  Athenian  genius. 

Beauty  may  be  weak  and  super- 
ficial. Mere  prettiness  may  please 
our  fancy,  but  if  we  find  that  the 
beauty  is  but  on  the  surface,  that 
there  is  no  beauty  behind,  no  loveli- 
ness of  character,  no  strength  of  feel- 
ing, then  the  merely  external  beauty 
becomes  to  a  thoughtful  mind  a  cause 
of  pain  rather  than  of  pleasure. 

Such  beauty  is  not  what  the  Athe- 
nians loved  ;  beauty  of  form  was  to 
them  but  the  outward  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  beauty^that  beauty 
of  mind  and  soul  which  in  the  lofty 
idealism  of  Plato  was  an  etSwAo;/  or 
image  or  gleam  of  the  divine  Beauty 
itself.  Such  inward  beauty  did  Socra- 
tes possess — he  who  was  grotesque  to 
look  upon,  with  his  upturned,  out- 
spread nose,  his  coarse  lips,  large 
mouth,  thick  neck  and  corpulent  body. 

Beauty,  then,  must  be  united  with 
strength.  Aphrodite  is  the  natural 
spouse  of  Ares,  and  in  literature,  as 
well  as  in  other  spheres,  is  the  com- 
bination to  be  maintained. 

When  tested  by  this  standard,  much 
of  the  popular  literature  of  to-day  is 
faulty.  Most  of  it  consists  of  petty 
trifles,  the  constant  reading  of  which 
weakens  our  minds,  and  robs  us  of 
the  power  to  enjoy  the  nobler,  stronger 
fruits  of  great  intellects.  Many  poets 
there  are  who  charm  for  the  moment 
with  the  sweet  jingle  of  their  lines, 
who  give  us  "  Ballades  of  Blue 
China,''  or  "  Magnolia  Leaves,"  and 
other  airy  nothings,  which  sally  forth 


in  dainty  garb  from  publishers'  coun- 
ters, and  for  a  season  are  the  talk  of 
the  drawing-room  circle  at  afternoon 
teas,  but  which  are  shortly  to  be  found 
by  the  curious  only  in  dusty  corners 
of  museums  and  public  libraries. 

But  much  of  the  literature  of  to- 
day is  devoid  of  all  beauty,  for  that 
which  is  ugly  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  lovely.  The  numerous  works  of 
fiction  which  illustrate  French  realism 
ai?d  grovel  in  the  revolting  details  of 
vice  are  so  strong  that  they  are  posi- 
tively rank,  but  they  are  a  sure  proof 
that  the  people  who  can  tolerate  and 
enjoy  them  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
truly  beautiful. 

Now  it  is  because  the  great  works  of 
antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  ages,  and  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  study  and  contemplate,  are  in  a 
preeminent  degree  possessed  of  this 
duality  of  virtue — beauty  and  strength 
— that  they  must  ever  appeal  power- 
fully to  intellectual  minds,  and  must 
ever  be  prominent  factors  in  educa- 
tional systems. 

The  classics  are  instinct  with  beauty 
because  they  are  the  intellectual  crea- 
tions either  of  that  very  race  who 
worshipped  beauty,  that  race  whose 
ideal  of  beauty  is  the  loftiest  ever 
conceived  by  man  ;  or  of  that  mighty 
nation  who  engrafted  upon  her  strength 
the  best  elements  in  the  Greek  mind, 
and  was  directly  inspired  by  Greece 
herself 

The  strength  of  the  classics,  their 
vigour  and  endurance,  has  been  proven 
again  and  again  in  the  world's  intel- 
lectual history,  and  to-day  the  greatest 
writers  and  thinkers  in  every  nation, 
nay,  our  languages  themselves,  ac- 
knowledge the  power  and  vitality  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics. 

But  we  study  the  classics  not  sim- 
ply because  they  are  themselves  en- 
dowed with  these  virtues,  but  because 
they  can  also  impart  strength  and 
beauty  to  the  mind.  The  study  of 
any  literature   is   fruitful   of  good  re- 
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suits.  But  in  the  study  of  the  classics, 
the  patient  toil,  the  severe  exactness 
of  thought,  the  frequent  exercise  of 
judgment,  the  continuous  process  of 
adjusting  to  each  other  opposite  types 
of  language,  the  constant  contact  with 
great  intellects — all  of  this  gives  to  the 
mind  of  the  student  a  strength,  vigour 
and  acuteness,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  can  not  be  furnished  equally 
well  by  any  other  instrument.  Further, 
just  as  surely  as  the  sun  in  spring- 
time awakens  the  dormant  life  of  this 
earth,  so  to  contemplate  the  life, 
thought  and  work  of  people  far  re- 
moved from  the  conditions  of  our 
own  times,  cannot  but  broaden  our 
minds  widen  our  sympathies  and  en- 
large our  views 

But  over  and  above  these  un- 
doubted results,  there  is  a  crowning 
virtue,  which  the  sensus  communis  of 
man  has  declared  it  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar power  of  the  classics  to  impart. 
Refinement  of  mind,  good  taste,  nice 
discrimmation,  power  of  expression, 
in  a  word,  culture — -this  is  the  fairest 
fruit  you  can  gather  from  a  classical 
training,  and  so  the  grace  and  beauty 
inherent  m  the  poetry,  oratory  and 
philosophy  you  study  will  reap|)ear  m 
yourselves ;  you  will  become  refined 
and  cultured  men  and  women. 

Classical  study  of  today  has  a 
wider  scope  than  the  old-fashioned 
verbal  scholarship.  To-day  it  is  a 
study  not  of  the  languages  alone,  but 
of  the  literatures,  institutions,  history, 
art,  social  life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  not  as  standing  by  them- 
selves, but  as  being  the  antecedents 
and  interpreters  of  much  of  the  com- 
plexity of  our  modern  life.  The  clas- 
sical student,  then,  must  beware  of 
narrowness  ;  he  should  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  solidarity,  so  to  speak,  of 
classical  studies.  Though  in  his  ear- 
lier years  his  principal  aim  should  be 
to  get  a  thorough  command  of  his 
tools — the  languages  themselves — he 
should  ever  take  a  keen  interest  in 


all  sides  of  ancient  life ;  he  should 
learn  what  he  can  of  the  philosophy, 
the  history,  the  politics,  the  art  of  the 
ancients,  for  it  is  only  by  so  doing 
that  he  can  see  in  proper  perspective 
the  various  sides  of  our  nineteenth 
century  life.  He  should  consider, 
too,  the  past  in  its  relation  to  the 
present ;  he  should  be  no  mere  anti- 
quarian, but  should  be  able  above  all 
others  to  claim  the  right  of  interpret- 
ing the  present  in  the  light  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  past. 

It  follows  then  that  the  clas- 
sical student  should  take  a  keen 
interest  in  modern  literature.  Free- 
man, our  greatest  modern  histor- 
ian, pleading  for  the  continuity  of 
history,  protests  against  the  use  of 
the  terms  ancient  and  modern.  Lit- 
erature too  shows  continuity.  There 
should  be  no  antagonism  between 
classics  and  modern  languages,  the 
two  should  work  in  harmony.  The 
classic  is  foolish  who  does  not  follow 
up  his  special  studies  by  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  modern  literature  ;  the 
modern  language  student  is  even  more 
astray  if  he  fancies  he  can  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  modern  literature 
without  a  fiiir  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient, especially  Greek.  Let  me  urge 
you  to  study  in  particular  the  great 
literature  which,  as  Britons,  we  can 
claim  as  our  national  heritage.  Read 
our  great  poets,  especially  if  you  are 
not  fond  of  poetry.  They  will  awaken 
your  imagination,  arouse  your  sensi- 
bilities, and  give  you  a  keener  relish 
for  intellectual  life. 

Am  I  wandering  from  my  subject  ? 
I  trust  not.  What  I  would  have  you 
keep  before  you  is  a  lofty  and  beauti- 
ful ideal,  which  even  though  never 
fully  realized,  will  draw  you  into  right 
paths,  and  save  you  from  disappoint- 
ment and  self-reproaches. 

And  the  contemplation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, whither  will  it  lead  us  ?  Let  the 
divine  Plato  answer  with  that  exquis- 
ite passage  in  the  Symposium  : 
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"  He  who  has  been  instructed  thus 
far  in  lovely  things,  and  who  has 
learned  to  see  the  beautiful  in  due 
order  and  succession,  when  he  comes 
towards  the  end  will  suddenly  per- 
ceive a  nature  of  wondrous  beauty  ; 
a  nature  which  in  the  first  place  is 
everlasting,  not  growing  and  decay- 
ing, or  waxing  and  waning ;  in  the 
next  place,  not  fair  in  one  point  of 
view  and  foul  in  another,  or  fair  to 
some  and  foul  to  others — but  beauty 
absolute  and  simple,  which,  without 
diminution  and  without  increase  or 
change,  is  imparted  to  the  ever  grow- 
ing and  perishing  beauties  of  all  other 
things  He  who  under  the  influence 
of  true  love,  rising  upwards  from  these, 
begins  to  see  that  beauty,  is  not  far 
from  the  end.  And  the  true  order  of 
ascent  is  to  use  the  beauties  of  earth 
as  steps  along  which  he  mounts  up- 
wards for  the  sake  of  that  other 
beauty ;  going  from  one  to  two,  and 
from  two  to  all  beautiful  forms,  and 
from  beautiful  forms  to  beautiful  ex 
ercises,  and  from  the  performance  of 


beautiful  exercises  to  the  learning  of 
beautiful  ideas,  until  at  last  he  arrives 
at  the  end  of  all  learning — the  Idea 
of  Beauty  itself — and  knows  what  the 
essence  of  Beauty  really  is.  This  is 
the  life  which  is  truly  worth  living, 
when  a  man  has  attained  to  the  con- 
templation of  beauty  absolute ;  a 
beauty  which  if  you  once  beheld,  you 
would  see  not  to  be  after  the  measure 
of  gold  and  garments  and  youthful 
beauty.  .  .  .  But  what,  if  a  man 
had  eyes  to  behold  the  true  beauty, 
the  divine  beauty,  pure  and  clear  and 
unalloyed,  not  clogged  with  the  pol- 
lutions of  mortality  and  all  the  colours 
and  vanities  of  human  life  ?  Do  you 
not  see,  that  in  that  communion  only, 
beholding  beauty  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  he  will  be  enabled  to  bring 
forth,  not  images  of  beauty,  but  reali- 
ties, and  bringing  forth  and  nourishing 
true  virtue,  to  become  the  friend  of 
God,  and  be  immortal,  if  mortal  man 
may  ?  "  * 

*  joweti's  translation. 


SHAKESPEARE  AS  AN  EDUCATIONIST. 


BY  D.    F.   H. 


CRITICS  have  found  in  the  marvel- 
lous production  of  Shakespeare 
a  rich  mine  of  wit  and  wisdom  ;  but 
few  writers  have  ventured  to  inquire 
into  the  views  of  the  great  dramatist  on 
questions  which  still  puzzle  philo- 
sophic minds.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  an  interesting  exercise  of  literary 
ingenuity  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
the  gifted  genius  who  gave  us  "  Ham- 
let" thought  upon  the  perplexing  topic 
of  the  Rights  of  Woman.  We  know 
that  Tennyson  has  dealt  with  that 
subject  in  "The  Princess,"  and  that 
his  conclusion  is  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  anything  like  a  rivalry 


between  the  tuo  sexes.      He  tells  us 
that 

"  Tfie  woman's  cause  is  man's  :  they  rise  or 

fall 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free." 

The  intelligent  student  of  literature 
will  find  that  Shakespeare's  conclu- 
sions were  not  very  different  from 
those  arrived  at  by  our  present  Laure- 
ate. In  the  closing  scene  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  he  makes 
Katharrina  give  utterance  to  sentiments 
entirely  opposed  to  the  theory  of  ab- 
solute feminine  independence.  Ac- 
cording to  Shakespeare,  if  we  may 
assume  that  his  heroineis  herespeaking 
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for  himself — a  wife  should  yield  Un- 
questioning obedience  to  her  husband, 
for  he  is  "  her  lord,  her  king,  her 
governor."  To  the  husband  is' as- 
signed the  duty  of  protection.  As 
Kaiharrina  tells  one  of  her  female 
friends,  her  husband 

"  Commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land. 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  c  jld, 
While  thou  liest   warm  at  home  secure  and 

safe  ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribue  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,   fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt." 

Katharrina  admits  that  she  had  at 
first  striven  herself 

"  To  bandy  word  for    word,  and   frown  for 
frown  ; '' 

but  she  has  learned  the  folly  of  such 
antagonism,  for  she  adds  in  words 
which  the  advocates  of  wifely  loving- 
ness  may  quote  effectually  : 

"I  >ee  our  lances  are  but  straws, 

Our  strength    as    weak,    our  weakness  past 

compare  ; 
That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  least  are, 
Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot. 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's 

foot." 

Of  course  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill 
would  not  agree  with  this  ;  but  Mrs. 
Lynn-Linton,  and  many  other  living 
writers  of  eminence,  would  probably 
assent  to  Shakespeare's  view. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  any  definite 
opinions  on  the  question  of  education 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
immortal  poet,  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
puts  it, 

"  Exhausted    worlds,    and    then    imagined 
new." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  drama 
tic  framework  helps  to  conceal  the 
author's  individuality.  Many  persons 
refuse  to  accept  anything  in  Shake- 
speare's plays  as  the  expression  cf  his 
own  opinions.  But  this  is  pressing 
the  impersonal  view  of  the  drama 
much  too  far.  When  his  characters 
are  at  their  best,  Shakespeare  makes 


them  give  utterance  to  his  own 
thoughts,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  uni- 
versal truth  of  such  noble  passages  as 
the  following  : — 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  acts  many  parts." 

"  To-m  rrow  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recjrded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 

"  Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  sU." 

Who  can  doubt  that  words  such  as 
these  welled  from  the  very  depths  of 
Shakespeare's  soul  ?  Jacques  or  Mac- 
beth, or  Hamlet,  is  here  but  a  con- 
duit-pipe for  conveying  the  poet's  own 
philosophy  to  mankind. 

Tliis  being  so,  let  us  turn  now  to 
the  passages  in  which  this  great  teacher 
— for  surely  he  is  that  quite  as  much 
as  if  he  were  a  professional  metaphy 
sician — refers  to  the  training  of  the 
mind.  "  Love's  Labour  Lost  "  is  in 
itself  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  promote  culture 
at  the  expense  of  the  natural  affections. 
The  picture  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Navarre,  binding  himself  and  his 
courtiers  by  an  edict  to  live  for  three 
years  entirely  devoted  to  study,  and 
without  even  gazing  at  a  woman's  face, 
is  deeply  interesting,  and  migbt  well 
be  compared  with  its  counterpart — 
the  picture  of  the  female  University 
in  Tennyson's  "  Princess."'  There  is 
a  delicate  humour  in  the  dramatist's 
treatment  of  the  subject,  which  we 
miss  in  the  Laureate's  somewhat  la- 
boured poem.  The  courtiers,  I^onga- 
ville  and  Biron,  are  evidently  a  little 
bored  by  their  royal  master's  aceticism. 
Longaville  says  : 

*'  'Tis  but  a  three  years'  last 

The  mind  shall    banquet    ihough  the  body 

pine  : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates  ;  and  dainty 

bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  I  he 

wits." 
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This  sounds  very  like  *'  sour  grapes  " ; 
and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Longaville 
secretly  yearns  for  those  "  dainty  bits  " 
he  affects  to  despise. 

Biron  openly  grumbles,  and  blurts 
out  in  the  king's  presence  : 

O  !    these    are    barren    tasks,    too    hard  too 

keep, — 
Not  to  see  ladies,  stU'ly,  fast,  not  sleep  !  " 

The  king  reminds  this  discontented 
courtier  of  his  oath ;  and  Biron  sturdily 
rejoins : 

"  By  yra  and  nay,  sir.  then  I  swore  in  jest. 
What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know." 

The  king  promptly  explains  : 

"Why,  that  to  know  which  else  we  should 
not  know. " 

Biron  immediately  proposes  to  carry 
out  this  idea  to  the  letter  : 

"  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 

To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know  ; 

As  thus — to  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid  ; 

Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

When    mistresses    from    common    sense   are 

hid  ; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,   and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  this,  and  this  be  so, 
Study    knows  that    which    yet    it    doth   not 

know." 

This,  of  course,  is  but  a  kind  of  light 
raillery — the  foam,  so  to  speak,  of 
Biron's  thoughts  ;  for  this  courtier 
proves  himself  in  reality  a  true  phi- 
losopher. When  the  king  rebukingly 
tells  him  that — 

"  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite, 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight,'' 

his  answer  is  exceedingly  ingenious  : 

"Why,  all  delights  are  vain,  but  that  most 
vain. 

Which,  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit 
pain  ; 

As  painfully  lo  pore  upon  a  book, 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth,  while  truth  the 
while 

Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  the  look. 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  be- 
guile. 

So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies. 

Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your 
eyes." 


A  few  lines  lower  down,  we  come 
upon  a  really  glorious  passage,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  poet's  eternal 
protest  against  pedantry  of  all  kinds. 

"  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  sauoy 

looks  : 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  other's  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixel  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they 

are. 
Too  much  to  know,   is  to  know  naught  but 

fame. 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

When  towards  the  close  of  the  play, 
the  absurd  proposal  of  his  royal  master 
fails,  Biron  philosophizes  in  much  the 
same  strain  : 

"  Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 
As  motion  and  long-during  action,  tirts 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller," 

Later  on,  he  put  the  point  thus  : 

"  Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  furself, 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 

He  then  dilates  on  the  power  of 
the  affections  to  quicken  the  senses 
and  kindle  the  imagination.  The 
moral  is  obviously  that  study,  without 
love,  is  cold  and  barren.  Love,  as 
Biron  says, 

"  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain. 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power  ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices." 

Prosaic  comment  on  the  deep 
poetic  wisdom  of  this  delightful  com 
edy  can  add  nothing  to  its  effect.  To 
quote  the  passage  with  which  the  play 
close,  "  The  words  of  Mercury  are 
harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo." 

Let  not  the  dryasdust  order  of 
critics  imagine  that  Shakespeare  was 
too  unlearned  to  pronounce  any  valu- 
able judgment  on  the  question  of 
education.  It  has  been  said,  no 
doubt — and  perhaps  truly — that  the 
Bard  of  Avon  "  knew  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek."     But  assuredly  he  under- 
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stood  human  nature  thoroughly,  and 
could  gauge,  as  no  mere  pedagogue 
could  gauge,  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind.  In  "  The  Taming  of  the 
wShrew,''  he  makes  Tranio  prescribe  an 
excellent  method  of  study  for  his 
young  master  : 

"  Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire, 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  p-ay, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured  : 
Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  y  u  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  ; 
Mudc  and  poesy  used  lo  quicken  you ; 
The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics — 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves 

you  : 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasures  ta'en 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 

Is  not  this  the  golden  rule  which 
should  guide  education  ?  Could  the 
matter  be  put  more  pithily  and  power- 
fully by  any  professional  educationist  ? 
"Study  what  you  most  affect."  In 
other  passages,  the  great  dramatist 
has  put  forward  the  same  views  in 
somewhat  different  language  ;  but  the 
quotations  above  given  are  sufficient  to 
convince  all  rational  persons  that 
Shakespeare  placed  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual    powers   on  a  proper 


footing.  The  profound  common-sense 
of  this  truly  "  ocean-minded  "  poet  is 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  wonderful 
imagination.  We  may  have  made 
much  progress  in  science  since  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  greatest  of  the  world's  dra- 
matists passed  away ;  but  have  we 
added  anything  to  the  wisdom  with 
which  his  works  are  filled  ?  Have  we 
formulated  a  sounder  philosophy  of 
life  ?  Surely  the  recent  protests  of 
educated  men  and  women  against  the 
abuses  of  competitive  examinations 
are  good  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  difficult 
art  of  teaching  have  yet  much  to  learn 
themslves  before  they  are  masters  of 
their  work.  If  every  schoolmaster 
pondered  over  the  couplet, 

"  Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  naught  but 

fame. 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name," 

he  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  pedant, 
and  would  see  that  the  accumulation 
of  words  is  worthless,  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  real  knowledge, 
earnest  sympathy,  and  unflinching 
love  of  truth. — Educational  Times. 


THE  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL 

TEACHING. 

BY     G.    HEPPEL,    ESQ,    M.A. 


IN  submitting  to  your  notice  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  elementary  mathematical 
teaching,  I  should  like  at  the  outset 
to  disclaim  any  pretensions  to  ori- 
ginality. It  would  be  a  rash  and  pre- 
sumptuous undertaking  for  any  one, 
except  he  were  of  the  highest  emin- 
ence, to  set  up  his  own  opmions  and 
his  limited  experience  in  opposition 
to  an  established  system.  The  case 
is,  however,  far  different  when  he  is 
merely  echoing  the  recommendations 


and  the  warnings  that  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  given  by  those 
whom  we  justly  hold  to  be  our  best 
guides.  Under  the  protecting  shelter, 
therefore,  of  the  anihority  of  leading 
mathematicians,  past  and  present,  I 
am  asking  your  attention  wiiile  I 
attempt  to  explain  how  our  school 
methods  in  algebra  and  geometry 
have  come  to  be  what  they  are,  to 
show  in  what  respects  they  are  inade- 
quate to  our  needs,  and  to  suggest 
the  general   directions    of   the  alter- 
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ations  that  are  desirable.  There  is 
little  need  to  say  anything  about 
arithmetic.  In  this  subject  there  is 
freedom  ;  there  is  no  stereotyped 
system  ;  the  best  methods,  on  the 
whole,  prevail,  and  the  views  of 
particular  teachers  differ  mainly  on 
mere  points  of  detail.  But  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  there  is  need  to  say 
very  much,  and  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
the  best  introduction  to  the  subject 
of  this  paper  to  sketch  the  origin  and 
])rogress  of  a  great  mathematical  war 
that  went  on,  during  the  last  part  of 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  between  the  sup- 
porters of  different  views  as  to  what 
algebra  really  is,  and  how  it  is  related 
to  arithmetic. 

Every  one  who  reads  the    "  Arab- 
ian Nights  "  knows  something  of  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  court.       He  was 
not    only    great   in    war,    but    was    a 
zealous  promoter  of  literature  and  the 
arts.       He    opened    communications 
wiih  Charlemagne,  and  sent  him  pre- 
sents— among  these  a  curious  water- 
clock,  the  description  of  which  shows 
to  what  height   mechanical  skill  must 
have  attained  in  those  times.     Golden 
balls  fell  down  at  the  completion  of 
the  hours,  and   twelve   knights  came 
out"  of  as  many  doors,  while  the  hour 
was  sounded  by  attendants  clashing 
cymbals.       After    the    death    of   Al 
Raschid  there  was  for   some  time  a 
contest   for   the   succession  between 
Amin  and   Mamun,  two  of  his  sons. 
Mamun    ultimately   succeeded,    and 
his    reign   was    the  Augustan  age  of 
Arabia.       Colleges     were     founded, 
literature  and  science  were  advanced, 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Caliph, 
a  treatise  was  written  by  Mahommed 
Ben    Musa,   which    he   entitled    "  Al 
Jebr   e  al    Mokabalah."     According 
to    Dr.    Rosen,    the    translator,    this 
means  completion  and  reduction  ;  ac- 
cording to  De  Morgan,  in  the  Eng- 


lish Cyclopedia,  it  means  restoration 
and  reduction.  The  words  are  in- 
tended to  signify  the  completion  of 
the  square  in  a  quadratic  equation 
and  the  subsequent  determination  of 
the  solution.  Scarcely  anything  ex- 
cept the  solution  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions is  contained  in  this  treatise,  and 
these  equations  are  applied  to  answer 
questions  concerning  commercial  mat- 
ters and  legacies.  There  are  no 
signs  or  letters  used,  and  an  average 
section  of  the  treatise  is  similar  to 
what  would  now  be  an  attempt  to 
put  the  solution  of  a  problem  in 
quadratic  equations  from  Hamblin 
Smith  or  I'odhunter  into  plain  Eng- 
lish words  without  signs  or  symbols, 
but  illustrated  by  a  figure  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Euclid. 

Far  away  in  India,  there  were  at 
this  time  treatises  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, much  more  advanced,  con)pris- 
mg  nearly  all  that  is  usually  read  in 
schools,  except  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem, and  some  things  beyond,  such 
as  indeterminate  equations,  not  mere- 
ly of  the  first,  but  also  of  the  second 
degree.  But,  as  these  Indian  trea- 
tises were  not  known  in  Europe  till 
comparatively,  recent  times,  it  is  from 
Ben  Musa's  work  that  we  derived  the 
name  Algebra,  and  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  science  as  then  under- 
stood. 

Vieta,  who  was  born  in  1540  and 
died  in  1603,  after  devoting  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life  to  public  business 
under  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  ot 
France,  turned  his  attention  to  mathe- 
matics. To  him  we  owe  the  repre- 
sentation of  numbers  by  letters  and 
the  wonderlully  increased  power 
given  by  this  notation.  Following 
him,  our  English  mathematician  Har- 
riot laid  the  foundations  of  the  theory 
of  equations,  receiving  from  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  a  pension  of 
;j^3oo  a  year  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute  his   researches.     After    Harriot 
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ra]iidly  came  a  succession  of  mathe- 
maticians by  whom  the  science  of  alge- 
bra was  further  developed,  and  its 
meaning  and  objects  enlarged,  till 
Newton  at  last  gave  it  the  extent  and 
form  which,  until  quite  recent  times, 
it  has  steadily  retained. 

This  development  and  enlargement 
did  not,  however,  remain  unchalleng- 
ed. The  new  wine  could  not  be 
kept  in  the  old  bottles,  and  there 
were  some  men  of  eminent  attain- 
ments who  were  pre-Harriotites,  just 
as  we  have  had  pre  Rafaellites  in  art. 
The  two  most  representative  men  in 
this  reactionary  movement  where 
William  Frend  and  Baron  Maseres. 
Frend  was  second  wrangler  and 
second  Smith's  prizeman  in  1780. 
Maseres  was  fourth  wrangler  and  first 
Chancellor's  medallist  in  1752,  and 
was  afterwards  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  arguments  of  these  men 
had  best  be  stated  in  their  own 
words.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  the  Preface  to  Frend's  "  Princi- 
ples of  Algebra,'"   1796  : — 

"  The  first  error  in  teaching  the 
principles  of  algebra  is  obvious  on 
perusing  a  lew  pages  only  in  the  first 
partof Maclaurin's  'Algebra.'  Num 
bers  are  there  divided  into  two  sorts, 
positive  and  negative;  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  the  nature 
of  negative  numbers  by  allusion  to 
book  debts  and  other  arts.  Now, 
when  a  person  cannot  explain  the 
principles  of  a  science  without  refer- 
ence to  metaphor,  the  probability 
is  that  he  has  never  thought  accurate- 
ly on  the  subject." 

"  To  attempt  to  take  a  number 
away  from  a  number  less  than  itself 
is  ridiculous.  Yet  this  is  attempted 
by  algebraists  who  talk  of  a  number 
less  than  nothing — of  multiplying  a 
negative  number  into  a  negative  num- 
ber, and  thus  producing  a  positive 
number — of  a  number  being  imagin- 
ary. Hence  they  talk  of  two  roots  to 
every  equation  of  the  second  order. 


and  the  learner  is  to  try  which  will 
succeed  in  a  given  equation ;  they 
talk  of  solvmg  an  equation  which  re- 
quires two  impossible  roots  to  make 
it  soluble  ;  they  can  find  out  some 
impossible  numbers  which,  being 
multiplied  together,  produce  unity. 
This  is  all  jargon,  at  which  common 
sense  recoils  ;  but,  from  its  having 
been  once  adopted,  like  many  other 
figments,  it  finds  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  among  those  who  love  to 
take  things  upon  trust,  and  hate  the 
labour  of  a  serious  thought.'' 

"  Again,  we  should  do  worse  by 
writing  down  any  of  the  above  marks 
without  numbers.  Thus,  —  x  -  =  H- 
is  as  nonsensical  in  algebra,  as  in 
common  language  to  say,  '  Take- 
away into  take-away  equals  add.'  " 

In  the  Preface  to  the  "  True  Theory 
of  Equations,  "  1799,  also  by  Frend, 
we  find  the  following  : — 

"  From  the  age  of  Vieta,  the  father, 
to  this  of  Maseres,  the  restorer  of 
algebra,  many  men  of  the  greatest 
abilities  have  employed  themselves 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  idle  hypothesis, 
and  have  laid  down  rules  not  founded 
in  truth,  nor  of  any  sort  of  use  in  a 
science  admitting  in  every  step  the 
plainest  principles  of  reasoning.  If 
the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  appears 
in  this  list,  the  number  of  the  advo- 
cates for  error  must  be  considerable. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that, 
for  a  much  longer  period,  men  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  Newton  in  genius,  and 
his  equals  probably  in  industry,  main- 
tained a  variety  of  positions  in  phil- 
osophy which  were  overthrown  by  a 
more  accurate  investigation  of  nature, 
and  if  the  name  of  Ptolemy  can  no 
longer  support  his  epicycles,  nor  that 
of  Des  Cartes  his  vortices.  Newton's 
dereliction  of  the  principles  of  rea- 
soning cannot  establish  the  fallacious 
notion  that  every  equation  has  as 
many  roots  as  it  has  dimensions." 

Maseres,  in  one  of  his  mathemati- 
cal tracts,  speaking  of  Euler's  "  Alge- 
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bra,"  finds  it  "  to  abound  with  errors 
and  difficulties  arising  from  a  most 
complete  adoption  and  very  frequent 
use  of  this  perplexing  and  absurd 
doctrine  of  negative  quantities,  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  an  uncommon 
attachment." 

Some  of  these  extracts  are  quoted 
by  Dean  Peacock  in  his  "  Report  on 
the  Present  Position  of  Certain 
Branches  of  Analysis,"  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  Transactions  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  in  1833.  That  they 
were  not  merely  the  inconsiderate 
utterances  of  a  couple  of  crochety 
men  is  clear  from  the  way  in  which 
the  Dean  speaks  of  Frend  and  Mas^- 
res  in  the  report  just  mentioned.  He 
says : — 

"  The  arguments  which  they  made 
use  of  were  unanswerable  when  advanc- 
ed against  the  fcrm  under  which  the 
principles  of  algebra  were  exhibited 
in  the  elementary  and  all  other  works 
of  that  period,  and  which  they  have 
continued  to  retain  ever  since,  with 
very  trifling  and  unimportant  altera- 
tions ;  and  the  system  of  algebra 
which  was  formed  by  the  first  of 
these  authors  was  perfectly  logical 
and  complete,  the  connection  of  its 
parts  being  capable  of  strict  demon- 
stration ;  but  there  were  a  great  multi- 
tude of  algebraical  results  and  proposi- 
tions, of  unquestionable  value,  of  un- 
questionable consistency  with  each 
other,  which  were  irreconcileable 
with  such  a  system,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  deducible  from  it ;  and  amongst 
them  the  theory  of  the  composition 
of  equations,  which  Harriot  had  left 
in  so  complete  a  form,  and  which 
made  it  necessary  to  consider  nega- 
tive and  even  impossible  quantities  to 
have  a  real  existence  in  algebra,  how- 
ever vain  might  be  the  attempt  to  in- 
terpret their  meaning." 

I  believe  that  Dean  Peacock  was 
the  first,  at  least  of  English  writers,  to 
pat  this   matter   on   a   right   footing. 


He  distinguished  between  arithmetical 
and  symbolical  algebra,  and,  in  his 
statement  of  the  principle  of  the  per- 
manence of  equivalent  forms,  explain- 
ed what  was  the  relation  between  the 
two.  It  will  perhaps  be  better  not  to 
give  a  rigid  technical  enunciation  of 
this  principle,  but  to  state  its  mean- 
ing in  general  terms,  without  aiming 
at  minute  accuracy. 

In  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive little  book,  called  the  "  Common 
Sense  of  the  Exact  Sciences,"  com- 
piled from  the  posthumous  papers  of 
the  late  Professor  Cliftbrd,  it  is  shown 
that  all  the  principles  and  processes 
of  arithmetic  depend  ultimately  on 
the  fact  that  if  you  count  a  number  of 
objects,  the  result  is  the  same,  what- 
ever be  the  object  you  begin  with, 
and  whatever  be  the  order  in  which 
you  count  them,  provided  that  you 
leave  no  one  out  and  count  no  one 
twice.  This  fact  leads  up  to  the 
laws  known  as  the  associative,  distrib- 
utive, commutative  and  index  laws. 
Roughly,  these  may  be  described  to 
be  that,  if  you  combine  one  set  of 
quantities  with  another  by  addition  or 
multiplication,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
you  do  it  piecemeal,  one  bit  at  a  time, 
and  then  another,  or  whether  you  do 
it  all  at  once  ;  that  subtraction 
neutralizes  addition,  and  division 
multiplication  ;  that  4  -I-  3  is  the  same 
as  3  +  4  ;  that  4  x  3  is  the  same  as 
3x4;  and  2^  X  2'  =  2^  These 
rules  we  find  to  be  universally  true 
for  all  cases  that  are  possible  in  pure 
arithmetic.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
4  multiplied  by  (9  -  7)  is  36  -  28  or 
8.  The  generalized  statement  of 
this  in  algebra  would  be  that  c  multi- 
plied hy{a~b)  is  ac  -  be.  We  can- 
not tell,  however,  whether  this  com- 
bination of  symbols  represents  some- 
thing possible  or  something  impossible 
in  arithmetic,  inasmuch  as  if  b  is 
greater  than  a,  the  whole  statement 
becomes  arithmetically  unmeaning. 
Thus,    to   say    that    4  multiplied  by 
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(7  -  9)  is  28  -  36  is  absolute  nonsense  I 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  mere  arith- 
metic. To  be  met  by  this  perplexity 
we  need  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  ! 
consider  operations  that  lead  to  nega- 
tive quantities,  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  algebraical  symbols.  A  young 
child's  arithmetic  book  gives  a  suffi- 
cient instance  of  the  same  principle. 
To  talk  of  7  divided  by  4  and  say  it 
is  equal  to  i^  is  nonsense  in  pure 
arithmetic.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that 
7lbs.  of  beefsteak  or  7  yards  of  ribbon 
may  be  divided,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  they  may  be  divided  with  absolute 
accuracy  among  four  persons.  For, 
though  we  can  weigh  the  steak  and 
measure  the  ribbon,  we  cannot  count 
the  share  in  either  case,  and  counting, 
not  weighing  or  .measuring,  is  the 
business  of  arithmetic.  Of  the  i^, 
we  know  what  is  meant  by  i,  and  if 
^  is  to  obey  the  laws  just  mentioned, 
it  must  be  three  times  as  much  as  y[. 
We  are  reduced,  therefore,  to  the 
symbol  j^,  and  if  we  define  it  to  be 
such  that  four  times  y^  is  unity,  we 
may  henceforward  work  with  it  as 
we  should  with  any  integral  number. 
If  I  may  be  excused,  just  for  once, 
for  intruding  personal  matters,  I  may 
say  that  this  vidw  of  fractions,  and 
afterwards  of  negative  quantities  and 
fractional,  negative  and  zero  in- 
dices, is  adopted  in  an  "  Arithme- 
tic "  of  mine  published  in  1864,  n'ow 
utterly  forgotten  ;  but  I  should  not 
have  dared  to  speak  of  frictions  in 
this  way  now,  were  it  not  that  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  says  in  the  "  Common 
Senseof  the  Exact  Sciences,"  1885: 

"  But  suppose  I  say  :  Divide  21  by 
4.  To  this  there  is  no  answer.  There 
is  no  number  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  at  present  using  the  word — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  whole  num- 
ber—  which  being  multiplied  by  4 
will  produce  21  ;  and  if  I  take  the  ex- 
pression 21 -f  4,  and  speak  of  it  as 
meaning  something,  I  shall  be  talking 
nonsense,   because  I  shall   have  put 


together  symbols  whose  realities  will 
not  go  together. 

"  The  things  that  we  have  observ- 
ed here  will  occur  again  and  again  in 
mathematics  ;  for  every  operation 
that  we  can  invent  amounts  to  asking 
a  question,  and  this  question  may  or 
may  not  have  an  answer,  according  to 
circumstances. 

"  If  we  write  down  the  symbols  for 
the  answer  to  the  question  in  any  of 
those  cases  where  there  is  no  answer, 
and  then  speak  of  them  as  if  they 
meant  something,  we  shall  talk  non- 
sense. But  this  nonsense  is  not  to 
be  thrown  away  as  useless  rubbish. 
We  have  learned  by  very  long  and 
varied  experience  that  nothing  is  more 
valuable  than  the  nonsense  which  we 
get  in  this  way ;  only  it  is  to  be 
recognized  as  nonsense,  and  by  means 
of  that  recognition  made  into  sense. 

"  We  turn  the  nonsense  into  sense 
by  giving  a  new  meaning  to  the 
words  or  symbols  which  shall  enable 
the  question  to  have  an  answer  that 
previously  had  no  answer." 

The  first  cases  where  new  mean- 
ings have  to  be  given  are  so  simple 
and  easy  to  be  understood,  that 
these  seem  to  have  crept  in  al- 
most without  notice,  till  critics  like 
Frend  demanded  that  the  foundations 
of  algebra  should  be  examined. 
While  the  war  I  have  described  was 
going  on,  two  French  mathematicians, 
Clairaut,  and  afterwards  Cauchy, 
came  forward  and  attempted  to  show 
that  negative  quantities  might  be 
used  in  arithmetical  algebra.  But 
they  found  no  favour  from  either 
side.  Maseres,  the  champion  of  the 
arithmetical  system,  attacked  Clair- 
aut, and  Dean  Peacock,  the  founder 
of  the  symbolic  system,  attacked 
Cauchy.  I  may  as  well  mention  that 
Mahonnned  Ben  Musa  assumes,  with- 
out proof,  that  minus  x  minus  gives 
plus,  and  that  he  states  the  definition 
of  multiplication,  often  known  as  De 
Morgan's,  that   it  is   doing  with  the 
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mulliplicand  what  you  would  have  to 
do  with  unity  in  order  to  get  the  mul- 
tipUer. 

A  much  less  easy  case  occurs  when 
we  consider  the  solution  of  quadratic 
equations,  as  imaginary  quantities 
come  on  the  scene  asking  to  be  re- 
cognized. Tne  recognition  was  con- 
ceded, but  these  imaginary  quantities 
remained  for  many  years  j^erfeclly  with 
out  meaning,  till,  as  Dean  Peacock  tells 
us  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Algebra,"  in 
its  first  form,  1830,  the  first  attempt 
he  could  find  of  the  interpretation  of 
J  -  I  was  given  by  M.  Buee  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1806. 
It  was  very  imperfect,  giving,  however, 
the  idea  ot  perpendicularity.  A 
much  more  thorough  interpretation 
was  given  in  Warren's  "  Treatise  on 
the  Geometrical  Representation  of 
the  Square  Roots  of  Negative  Quan- 
tities," in  1828. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  the  view 
generally  accepted  is  that  certain 
laws  are  suggested  by  our  experience 
of  numbers,  which  are  applicable, 
with  limitations,  both  to  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  and  that  these  laws, 
when  made  to  apply  to  symbols  with- 
out limitation,  lead  to  results  which 
we  may  not  be  able  to  interpret,  but 
which,  when  capable  of  interpretation, 
are  productive  of  new  mathematical 
truths  of  the  greatest  importance.  As 
Mr.  George  B.  Halstead  says,  in  an 
essay  on  "  Algebras,  Spaces  and 
Logics,"  in  the  seventeenth  volume 
of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  New 
York,  1890  :  "  An  algebra  is  an  ab- 
stract science  or  calculus  of  symbols 
combined  according  to  defined  laws." 
Here  the  indefinite  article,  an  algebra, 
suggests  that  there  may  be  other  sets 
of  defined  laws  than  those  derived 
from  number  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
algebra  of  quaternions.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  threw  overboard  the  com- 
mutative law,  so  far  as  certain  symbols 
denoting  vectors  were  concerned, 
and  uv  was    no  longer  equal  to  vu. 


but  was  equal  to  minus  vu.  Merely 
noticing,  by  the  way,  this  other  alge- 
bra, and  for  the  future  using  the  word 
algebra  to  mean  exclusively  the  one 
the  laws  of  which  are  derived  from 
number,  we  may  say  that  arithmetic 
suggests,  algebra  combines,  and  finally 
arithmetic  and  geometry  interpret,  so 
far  as  their  limited  power  extends, 
and  the  limited  state  of  human  rea- 
son and  experience  allows.  Professor 
Sylvester,  in  his  address  to  the  Bri- 
tish Association  in  1S69,  after  plead- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  term  mathematic 
instead  of  mat/ieniafics,  just  as  we  say 
arithmetic,  and  not  arithmetics,  says  :  — 

"  Time  was  when  all  the  parts  of 
mathematic  were  dissevered,  when 
algebra,  geometry  and  arithmetic 
either  lived  apart  or  kept  up  cold  re- 
lations of  acquaintance,  confined  to 
occasional  calls  upon  one  another ; 
but  that  is  now  at  an  end ;  they  are 
drawn  together,  and  are  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  intimately 
related  and  connected  by  a  thousand 
fresh  ties,  and  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  they 
shall  iorm  but  one  body  and  one 
soul." 

Before  concluding  this  description 
of  the  road  by  which  .we  have  arrived 
at  the  modern  idea  of  algebra,  there  is 
one  point  still  unsettled,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  notice.  The  symbal  Ja 
presented  no  difficulty  to  the  arith- 
metical algebraists,  for,  having  been 
defined  as  representing  the  quantity 
which,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  gave 
a,  it  could,  with  their  views,  have 
only  one  value.  They  would  say 
that  there  was  but  one  square  root  of 
9,  and  that  was  3.  Those  on  the 
other  hand  who  recognized  negative 
quantities,  and  the  laws  according  to 
which  they  are  combined,  had  to  ad- 
mit that  9  had  two  square  roots,  plus 
3  and  minus  3.  The  question,  there- 
fore, arose  whether  ^9  was  to  repre- 
sent two  things  or  one  thing.  The 
general    succession    of  leading   text- 
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books,  Alaclaurin,  Saunderson,  Wood, 
Colenso,  left  this  point,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, unsettled.  Todhunter  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  points,  pursued  a  singu- 
lar course.  His  "  Algebra  "  (I  mean 
the  larger  "  Algebra  ")  is  virtually  two 
books,  not  one.  While  all  the  main 
part  of  the  work  is  based  on  old  defi- 
nitions, methods,  and  processes,  there 
are  yet  scattered  through  the  book 
passages  enough  to  form  a  modern 
"Algebra  "  when  put  together  conse- 
cutively. These  passages,  however, 
are  placed,  it  would  almost  seem 
purposely,  where  no  student  would 
be  likely  to  find  them.  For  example, 
while  the  whole  book  contains  814 
articles,  the  articles  805  and  808 
treat,  in  such  a  condensed  form  as  to 
greatly  diminish  their  value,  ot  mat- 
ters which  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  student  should  know  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  studies  in  al 
gebra.  With  respect  to  ^Ja,  the 
chapter  on  surds  is  finished,  the  suc- 
ceeding chaptej-  on  quadratic  equa- 
tions is  nearly  finished,  before  the 
difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  is  cleared  up,  and  then  rather 
by  implication  than  by  definite  state 


ment.  In  Chrystal's  "  Algebra  "  ^/« 
is  taken  to  mean  the  positive  root  of 
a,  and  confusion  is  thus  avoided. 
But  in  the  article  on  Algebra  by  the 
late  Professor  Kelland,  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Eiicydopcedia  Britan- 
nica,  we  are  virtually  told  that,  if  « 
and  V  be  rational  integral  functions 
of  X,  thj  four  equations  Ju-^  J  =  c, 
Ju-  Jv  =  c,  -  Ju+  Jv  =  c,-  Ju 
-  Jv  =  c  are,  algebraically  speaking, 
the  same  equation  ;  while  Todhunter 
and  Chrystal  both  tell  us  they  are 
four  different  equations.  Ic  may  be 
mentioned  that  Professor  Kelland, 
in  his  Preface  to  his  "  Algebra"  op- 
posed the  views  of  Dean  Peacock  as 
to  the  foundations  of  algebra,  and  in 
many  points  showed  his  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  views  of  Frend  and 
Masbres.  Two  of  the  most  recent 
text-books  are  those  by  Charles  Smith 
and  by  Rouse  Ball.  Smith  follows 
Kelland,  while  Ball  follows  Chrystal. 
Whatever  may  be  the  best  way  of  re- 
garding this  matter,  it  is  at  any  rate 
important  for  teachers  that  the  point 
should  be  finally  settled. — The  Educa- 
tional Times. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THEstatusof  public  school  teachers 
in  ihis  country  illustrates  in 
many  respects  the  peculiar  inconsist- 
encies of  American  character  and 
policies.  We  regard  our  institutions 
as  the  sum  of  human  perfection  until 
it  is  clearly  proved  to  us  that  they 
are  not,  and  we  receive  the  evidence 
with  the  air  of  having  made  a  flatter- 
ing discovery.  Within  the  memory 
of  a  generation  we  seriously  believed 
that  our  schools  were  the  unrivalled 
models  of  the  world  ;  the  knowledge 
that  this  is  a  mistake  has  not  discon- 
certed us.  This  complacency  is  not 
wholly  without  reason.  So  far  as 
principles  go,  our  own  school  system 
is    indeed    matchless  ;     it    contains 


potentially  all  that  idealists  have 
dreamed  or  philosophers  formulated, 
but  its  practical  elaboration  is  as 
yet  far  below  their  grand  conceptions. 
The  perfection  of  details,  which  is 
necessarily  a  work  of  time  under  all 
circumstances,  goes  on  the  more 
slowly  with  us  on  account  of  our  local 
independence  and  our  very  general 
absorption  in  personal  affairs.  The 
sort  of  negative  policy  which  charac- 
terizes our  dealings  with  public  school 
teachers  does  not,  however,  grow 
entirely  out  of  our  national  compla- 
cency or  our  universal  devotion  to 
business.  We  are  all  JefTerscnians  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  a  hatred  and 
a  horror  of  caste,  and  we  fancy  a  con 
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nection  between  i.his  abhorred  thing 
and  a  State  teaching  service.  Even 
teachers  have  shared  this  feehng,  and 
although  anxious  to  see  their  work 
placed  on  a  secure  and  dignified 
basis,  have  not  wished  that  it  should 
be  differentiated  by  peculiar  public 
marks  from  other  professions.  While, 
however,  the  open  avowal  of  a  vital 
connection  between  the  teaching  ser- 
vice and  the  State  is  evaded,  in  that 
very  connection  lies  the  real  explana- 
tion of  everything  that  has  thus  far 
been  done  to  maintain  the  service. 
The  support  of  normal  schools  by 
public  funds,  the  public  examination 
of  teachers,  State  diplomas,  State 
supervision,  and  so  on,  are  all  declar- 
ations that  something  far  more  abid- 
ing and  uniform  than  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  regulates,  and  must 
regulate,  the  work  of  the  schools.  If 
this  were  not  a  profound  and  well  re- 
cognized truth,  every  other  trade 
and  profession  would  be  clamouring 
against  what  is  already  done  for 
teachers  as  class  legislation. 

The  drift  of  events  during  the  last 
ten  years,  especially  the  passion  for 
organized  effort  which  has  developed 
on  every  hand,  has  done  much  to  al- 
lay undue  sensitiveness  as  to  caste 
and  distinctions,  and  meanwhile  the 
evils  arising  from  the  partial  recogni- 
tion of  the  public  responsibility  for  an 
efficient  leaching  service  have  had 
tlieir  effect.  We  have  at  least  passed 
the  laissez  faire  stage,  and  are  now 
quite  ready  to  consider  what  the  State 
should  do,  that  it  has  not  done,  to 
render  the  service  which  it  almost 
monopolizes  decently  remunerative 
and  permanent.  Practically,  at  this 
lime,  the  State  has  the  monopoly  of 
elementary  instruction  among  us,  and 
if  it  does  not  do  the  work  well  it  in- 
jures itself  and  defrauds  everybody. 
We  may  be  positively  sure  that  no 
work  is  well  done  in  this  world,  least 
of  all  in  this  .American  world,  which 
pays  only  a  miserable  pittance  and 
offers  no  chance  for  securirig  a  com- 


petence. How  far  this  charge  can  be 
made  against  the  work  of  public  in- 
struction in  this  country  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  the  scale  of  salaries  here  be- 
ing more  variable  than  anywhere 
else,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
England.  In  Massachusetts,  for  ex 
ample,  the  average  is  high,  viz.:  for 
men$io8.85  per  month  andfor  women 
$45.93,  with  an  average  school  year 
of  8.55  months.  This  gives  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  for  men  of  $930.66 
and  for  women  of  $392.70.  In 
North  Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  the 
average  salary  for  men  is  only  $24.57 
a  month  and  for  vvomen  $21.95,  with 
an  average  school  year  of  3.17 
months.  This  gives  an  average  annual 
income  for  public  school  service  of 
$77.88  for  men  and  $69.58  for  women. 
In  the  one  State,  the  service  has  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  recogniz- 
ed, well-defined  profession  ;  in  the 
other  it  is  largely  a  make-shift  for 
eking  out  an  uncertain  income.  'Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  is  almost 
every  possible  gradation.  Obviously 
the  policies  that  are  practicable  in  one 
State  are  out  of  the  question  in 
another. 

It  must  be  admitted,  liovvever,  that 
few  States  afford  an  average  salary 
sufficient  to  insure  living  expenses 
and  a  fair  margin  for  the  future.  Un- 
til this  level  is  reached  the  service 
lacks  a  most  important  element, 
whether  security  or  efficiency  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  the  recognition  of  this 
weak  point  that  is  giving  strength  to 
the  movement  in  certain  States  for  se- 
curing teachers'  pensions.  This 
movement  follows  the  precedent  of 
all  foreign  nations  in  which  public 
instruction  is  treated  as  a  State  ser- 
vice. It  is  perhaps  not  wise  to  rea- 
son too  closely  from  such  precedents 
to  our  own  country,  the  conditions  of 
labour,  the  standards  of  living,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  being 
so  dissimilar  \  nevertheless,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  profitable  sugges- 
tion in  the  consideration  of  the  status 
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of  salaries  and  of  pensions  in  other 
countries. 

In  France,  the  public  men,  who 
have  strained  every  nerve  to  give  eclat 
and  efficiency  to  their  educational 
system,  realize  that  it  is  fundamentally 
a  problem  of  salaries  and  of  honours. 
They  have  regulated  the  matter  with 
an  eye  to  effect,  just  as  the  military 
service  is  regulated.  There  is  a  sys- 
tem of  promotions ;  there  are  posi- 
tions in  the  adminstrative  corps 
and  in  the  superior  and  local  councils 
of  education  to  which  teachers  may 
aspire,  and  the  salaries  as  fixed  by 
the  law  of  July  19,  1889,  although 
smaller  than  Buisson  and  Ferry  and 
other  leaders  would  have  had  them, 
are  an  advance  upon  the  former  rates. 

Principal  teachers  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  viz.,  elementary,  super- 
ior primary  and  normal.  Each  group 
is  divided  into  five  classes,  with 
annual  salaries  paid  by  the  State  as 
follows  : 
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An  additional  sum  of  $40  is  allowed 
principals  in  charge  of  a  school  of 
three  or  four  classes,  and  of  $80  for 
a  school  of  more  than  four  classes. 
Assistant  teachers  in  primary  schools 
are  paid  $160.  Assistant  teachers  in 
superior  primary  schools,  from  $220 
to  $420.  In  addition  to  his  salary, 
every  teacher  must  be  provided  with 
a  residence  or  with  a  money  equivalent 
for  the  same.  The  law  imposes  this 
provision  upon  the  communes,  ad- 
justing ihe  rates  of  indemnity  upon 
the  basis  of  population.  These,  be- 
ginning at  $20  for  communes  having 
less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  form  an 
ascending  series  of  eight  grades,  in- 
creasing uniformly  by  $20.  For  a 
population  above  100,000  the  in- 
demnity reaches  $160.  A  special 
rate  of  $400  is  allowed  in  Paris. 

Individual  communes  may  and 
often  do  pay  an  increase  over  both 
the  minimum  salary  and  the  statutory 
house-indemnity.  These  rates  give  a 
higher  average  than  American  salaries. 
This  is,  however,  a  misleading  com- 
parison, because  in  the  case  of  France 
we  are  dealing  with  a  single  uniform 
system,  and  in  that  of  the  United 
States  with  forty-four  or  more  dis- 
tinct and  widely  varying  systems. 
Moreover,  the  French  salary  is  paid 
for  the  full  control  of  the  teacher's 
time,  whose  working  year  is  eleven 
months  and  who  is  prohibited  from 
all  other  occupations.  The  average 
school  year  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  contrary,  is  only  6.7  months,  which 
means  of  course  for  many  States  a 
much  shorter  session.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  the  teacher  can  do  what 
he  pleases.  This  may  be  an  evil  in 
the  system,  but  it  is  a  fact  having  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  salary 
question. 

By  a  law  passed  seventeen  years 
before  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent Republic,  the  French  civil  pen- 
sion list  was  extended  to  include 
teachers.     The  pension   is  available 
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for  teachers  sixty  years  of  age  who 
have  given  thirty  years'  service. 
Under  some  circumstances,  it  is  avail- 
able at  fifty  five  years  of  age  after 
twenty-five  years  of  service.  Special 
provisions  are  made  for  those  incapaci- 
tated from  service  by  accident,  severe 
illness  and  similar  causes.  The  State 
retains  five  per  cent,  of  tiie  salary 
each  month,  and  also  one-twelfth  of 
the  first  year's  salary,  and  of  each 
subsequent  augmentation,  toward  the 
pension  fund.  The  amount  of  the 
pension  is  calculated  at  ^^o  of  t^he 
mean  salary  of  the  la'^t  six  years  for 
each  year  of  service,  a  rating  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  gives  as  a  maximum 
annual  pension,  one-half  of  the  mean 
annual  salary.  Complaint  is  made  of 
the  retention  of  a  twelfth  of  the 
salary  at  the  beginning  of  an  engage- 
ment, as  practically  it  leaves  the 
novice  without  any  income  until  the 
end  of  the  second  month. ,  Otherwise 
the  arrangement  seems  to  work  satis- 
factorily. 

The  status  of  teachers  in  Germany 
is  so  well  understood  in  this  country 
that  little  need  be  said  on  the  subject. 
They  constitute  a  professional  body 
having  a  life  tenure,  and  enjoy  a 
prestige  similar  to  that  of  the  clergy. 
Their  salaries  are,  however,  meagre, 
and  at  the  present  time,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Prussia,  complaint  is  made 
of  a  dearth  of  candidates  for  teachers' 
positions  owing  to  the  uninviting 
pecuniary  prospect.  Nevertheless, 
statistics  show  that  the  average  salary, 
the  whole  empire  included,  is  1,032 
marks,  or  $258.  In  the  cities  the 
average  is  1,365  marks  ($341.25),  and 
in  the  country  874  marks  ($218.50) 
In  addition,  house  and  fuel  are  pro- 
vided. The  city  salaries  are  below 
the  average  in  the  United  States 
and  very  much  below  the  average 
paid  here  to  men.  This  should  be 
especially  noted,  since  nearly  all  the 
German  teachers  are  men.  For  rea- 
sons already  mentioned,  the  averages 


for  this  country  cannot  well  be  given, 
but  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  just  issued,  contains 
some  tables  that  will  be  found  sug- 
gestive. From  these  it  appears  that 
the  range  of  teachers'  salaries  in  447 
cities  of  the  United  States,  having 
each  more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  is 
as  follows  : 

RANGE  OF  NO.  OF   PER  CENT. 

SALARIES.  PLACES.  OF  TOTAL. 

Less  than  $1  000 291 65 

1,000 22 5 

From  1,000101,500..    94 21 

From              1,500102,000..    35...»..    8 
Fiom  2,000102,500..      5 I 

Of  the  291  places  in  the  first  cate- 
gory, 248  exceed  $500  in  salary.  The 
average  salary  of  assistant  teachers 
for  467  cities  is  found  to  be  $508. 
Some  of  the  highest  paying  cities  are 
not  included  in  this  tabulation,  not- 
ably Boston,  which  in  188788  reach- 
ed an  average  of  $958  on  all  classes 
of  teachers,  principals  and  assistants, 
numbering  altogether  a  force  of  1,221 
persons  San  Francisco,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  table,  reaches 
a  still  higher  average,  viz.,  for  princi- 
pal teachers  $1,741,  and  for  all  others 
$908.  The  force  is  smaller  than  that 
of  Boston,  numbering  about  800  per- 
sons. New  York  city,  with  a  force 
of  about  4,200  teachers,  shows  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $r,90o  for 
principals  and  of  $730  for  all  other 
teachers. 

These  rates  are  considerably  above 
the  maximum  paid  in  German  cities, 
but  possibly  they  do  not  represent  re- 
latively larger  incomes.  The  com- 
parative value  of  money  in  different 
countries  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute, 
but  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  greater  in  Germany  than  in 
America. 

I  recall  that  in  1885,  an  English 
head-master,  Mr.  R.  Wild,  president 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Union, 
maintained  that  Continental  teachers 
were  better  off  than  their  English 
compeers  on  account  of  their  secure 
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tenure  and  pensions.  At  that  time 
the  average  annual  salary  for  certifi- 
cated masters  in  England  was  $605, 
and  of  certificated  mistresses  $365.75. 
Mr.  Mundella  challenged  the  state- 
ment, offering  to  pay  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Continental  tour  to  the 
delegate  who  should  bring  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  correctness.  Mr. 
Wild  made  the  tour  and  as  a  result 
submitted  a  report  full  of  interest  and 
suggestion.  He  ascertained  among 
other  particulars,  that  in  Berlin  the 
average  annual  salary  of  707  assistant 
mistresses  was  $365  ;  that  of  1,385 
assistant  masters,  $558  ;  and  that  of 
137  head-masters,  $885  ;  or  a  general 
average  of  $515,  with  the  addition  in 
every  case  of  free  residence,  light  and 
fire.*  The  Berlin  teachers  seemed 
to  Mr.  Wild  better  off  than  the  Lon- 
don teachers,  although  the  average 
salary  of  head-masters  in  London 
had  reached  $1,095,  "^"^^  the  general 
average  for  all  teachers  $580.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  Mr.  Wild  had  sus- 
tained his  point. 

Pension  provisions  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place  in  Mr.  Wild's  report. 
The  general  regulations  in  Prussia  re- 
specting this  matter  are  as  follows  : 
25  per  cent,  of  salary  after  20  years' 
service  ;  50  per  cent,  after  30  years' ; 

*For  Mr.  Wild's  full  report,  see  The 
Schoolmaster  (hoT)doii  April  li,  1885,  pp. 
557-58. 


75  per  cent,  after  40  years' ;  and  the 
full  salary  after  50  years.  The  State 
requires  all  teachers  to  pay  an  annual 
premium  into  the  pension  fund,  rated 
at  I  per  cent,  of  a  salary  of  $400,  at 
1 1  per  cent,  of  salaries  from  $400  to 
$1,000,  and  at  2  percent,  of  all  high- 
er salaries.  It  frequently  happeng 
that  the  city  or  commune  pays  the 
premium  for  the  teachers,  and  also 
adds  to  the  amount  of  the  legal  pen- 
sion. One  head  teacher,  who  calcu- 
lated his  pension  with  Mr.  Wild,  in- 
dulged the  expectation  of  2,985 
marks  from  the  State,  which  amount, 
he  said,  would  be  increased  by  the 
city  to  3,000  marks,  or  $750. 

In  both  France  and  Germany  the 
teacher's  pension,  or  a  part  of  it  at 
least,  may  be  continued  after  his  death 
to  his  widow  and  minor  children. 

In  the  other  German  States  and 
also  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Austria  and  Russia  the  pension  is  a 
feature  of  the  educational  system. 
In  Belgium  Mr.  Wild  encountered  a 
teacher  who  was  the  fortunate  recipi- 
ent of  a  pension  of  $1,000  per  annum. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  however,  the 
pension  in  that  country  usually  rang- 
ing between  $200  and  $400.  In 
Switzerland;  pension  regulations,  like 
all  other  educational  interests,  are 
settled  by  the  individual  cantons. 
Some  of  these  maintain  pensions, 
others  do  not. 


TO  TEACH. 


THERE  are  over  a  (|uarter  of  a 
million  persons  in  this  country 
who  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
As  men  rise  in  civilization  they  set 
apart  more  and  more  persons  to  per- 
form a  kind  of  work  that  is  not  only 
seen  to  be  a  factor  in  that  civilization, 
but  is  a  contributing  means  to  happi- 
2 


ness,  morality,  and  prosperity.  What 
is  teaching  ?  What  is  the  work  that 
teachers  perform  ? 

Let  us  observe  one  who  occupies 
the  place  of  power  in  the  school- 
room. He  calls  a  number  of  children 
to  come  before  him  ;  they  stand  in  a 
row  ;  they  hold  printed  books  in  their 
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hands ;  they  utter  the  words  in  the 
books,  for  example  ;  they  write  num- 
bers on  their  slates ;  they  add,  sub- 
tract, or  divide  these  numbers  ;  they 
take  their  seats  and  others  succeed 
them,  and  similar  acts  are  observed 
in  other  classes.  Then  we  note  at 
another  time  that  there  is  a  repetition 
of  facts  learned  regarding  the  people 
and  the  productions  of  some  part  of 
the  earth,  or  something  concerning 
matters  pertaining  to  health,  or  to  in- 
ventions, or  to  daily  work. 

Along  with  this  employment  of  the 
mind,  directed  by  the  one  in  power, 
v/e  shall  notice  more  or  less  done  to 
influence  the  modes  of  thought  and 
the  moral  character  of  the  children. 
In  some  schools  it  is  apparent  that 
the  heavy  burden  laid  on  the  teacher 
is  listening  to  repetitions  ;  in  others 
there  seems  a  direct  effort  to  cause 
the  pupil  to  come  to  warrantable  con- 
clusions about  himself  and  others. 
Is  all  of  this  labour  by  the  one  in 
power  to  be  called  teaching  ? 

All  who  discuss  school-room  meth- 
ods and  results  agree  on  one  thing — 
that  a  child  should  be  taught  to  em- 
ploy his  judgment.  The  kingly  power 
in  man  is  his  power  of  judging ;  by 
this  he  puts  the  roof  over  his  head 
and  by  this  builds  cathedrals.  Know- 
ledge is  necessary,  for  on  it  the  judg- 
ment is  exercised ;  language,  num- 
bers, and  constructions  are  needed  to 
enable  one  to  obtain  and  retain  know- 
ledge. Teaching,  then,  will  be  rated 
high  or  low  according  to  its  effect  on 
the  judgment. 

A  cliild  reads,  "  The  bee  gathers 
honey  and  stores  it  in  the  hive,''  and 
we  watch  him  to  see  if  he  exercises 
his  judgment  on  this  statement.  It 
is  said  to  us  that,  "  He  may  not  do 
so  to-day,  but  it  is  well  to  lay  up  the 
fact  for  future  use."  While  this  re 
ply  may  cover  a  small  range  of  facts, 
as  that  a  certain  dog  will  bite,  or  that 
the  liquid  in  a  certain  cup  is  poison- 
ous, it  cannot  be  held  any  longer  to 


be  an  educational  maxim  ;  the  time 
for  that  is  past. 

Again  we  listen  :  a  child  tells  what 
it  has  read  about  Egypt — "  It  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile — crocodiles 
abound  in  the  waters  of  the  river." 
We  note  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher 
because  this  is  the  statement  in  the 
book.  Some  knowledge  has  been 
lodged  in  the  memory;  and  intellec- 
tual acquisition  is  important.  But  is 
this  statement  about  Egypt  a  kind  of 
knowledge  that  the  judgment  of  the 
child  can  operate  on  ?  Does  it  enter 
into  his  thought  ? 

But  we  noted  there  were  evident 
efforts  for  government.  To  govern, 
there  must  be  employment  of  both 
authority  and  love.  Here  comes  in 
a  denial  of  a  statement  sometimes 
heard,  that  teaching  is  for  money. 
The  pupil  is  influenced  at  first  by  the 
authority  that  is  possessed  by  the 
teacher,  but  that  must  soon  be  re- 
placed by  affection,  and  that  is  not 
obtained  for  money.  We  noted  that 
there  was  a  training  of  the  child  by 
which  he  is  induced  to  choose  and 
to  do  the  right;  and  to  prefer  to  act  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  princi- 
ples, day  by  day,  from  choice,  clearly 
understanding  these  principles.  It  is 
not  difificult  to  put  such  a  pressure  on 
elastic  steam  that  it  becomes  seem- 
ingly obedient.  The  children  in  a 
school-room  march  in  and  out  in  such 
excellent  order  that  the  teacher  too 
often  flatters  himself  that  his  discip- 
line has  given  them  character.  But 
morality  without  freedom  of  choice 
has  no  permanent  value.  The  pupil 
must  contemplate  moral  facts,  and 
bring  them  under  his  judgment ;  and 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil, 
and  freely  choose  the  good. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
teaching  demands  the  constant  medi- 
tation upon  certain  keywords  that 
may  by  each  one  be  formed  into  max- 
ims :  judgment,  self-government,  free- 
dom, character. — T/w  Sc/iool  Journal. 
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AT  a  recent  session  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
Mr.  Greard  read  a   short  article  on 
"  Pedagogy  "  which  he  defined  as  a 
science  founded  on  psychology.     Mr. 
Courcelle  Seneuil  contested  that  defi- 
nition.    For  him,  pedagogy,  in  com- 
mon   with    all    the    so-called    moral 
sciences,    is    only    an    art.     On    that 
occasion  Mr.  Ravaisson  presented  the 
following    observations  :     In    distin- 
guishing art    from    science,  it  is  not 
necessary   to    separate   them.      The 
artist  whom  all  agree  in  considering 
the  greatest  of  modern  times,  and  who 
has  studied    into    the    nature   of  art 
more  profoundly  than  any  one  else, 
viz.,  Leonardo    da   Vinci,    has    said, 
"  To  paint  without  a  theory,  is  to  sail 
without   a    rudder."     Pedagogy,   the 
art  of  education,  should  also,  then,  be 
founded    upon    a   science.       Is    that 
science     psychology  ?       Perhaps     it 
would  be  better,  in  a  more  general 
manner,    to    say    philosophy,    as    to 
speak  of  psychology  only  might  lead 
to  the  neglect  of  that  which  should 
surpass  everything    else   in  the  soul, 
the  nescio  quid  divinum  which  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  should  be  the  first 
consideration      of     true      pedagogy. 
There    is    something    in    childhood 
which    surpasses    anything    in    later 
years,  which  makes  its  chief  charm, 
which  merits  the  respect  which  was 
claimed  for  it  of  old,  and  which  justi- 
fied the  words  :  "  Except  ye  become 
as  one  of  these,  ye  cannot  enter  into 
the    Kingdom    of    Heaven."      That 
something  is  an    inward  disposition, 
the  origin  of  sociability,  which  raises 
us  above  that    "  Me  "  which  Pascal 
called  "  odious."     That   inward  dis- 
position attests  its  presence  within  us 
by  a  principle  resembling  that  which 
the  ancients  called  the  "  genius  "  of 


each,  and  to  which  they  desired  each 
one  to  render  a  religious  worship  be- 
cause it    appeared    to   be  something 
within  us  higher  than  ourselves,  Est 
Deus  in  nobis.     It  is  necessary,  says 
Pascal  in   an    analogous    sense,    "  to 
love  a  being  which  is  in  us,  and  which 
is  not  yet  ourselves."     If  he  had  been 
specially  interested  in  the  pedagogical 
theory,  he  would  doubtless  have  said 
that  that  universal  something  which  is 
in  us  is  that  by  which  we  are  capable 
of  charity,  that  which  heads  the  list 
of  virtues,  and  which,  therefore,  edu- 
cation should  keep  principally  in  view 
Thus  we  would   be  lifted  above  the 
base    idolatry    of  self.     The   highest 
part  of  philosophy  is  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  treatment  of  divine  things. 
It  should  then  be  philosophy's  noblest 
part    to     elevate     pedagogy.       The 
ancients,  from  whom  we  have  derived 
the  word  pedagogy,  had  a  very  concise 
idea  of  the  aim  of  education,  which 
was,  that  it  should  be  a  preparation 
for  public   life.     Among   them   were 
two  entirely   different  classes,  slaves 
and  freemen,  and  for  these  the  prob- 
lem of  education  was  very  different. 
To  instruct  a  slave  was  to  teach  him 
the  special  trade  which  he  was  to  use 
for  the  general  profit,  and  beyond  that 
nothing    was    expected   of  him.     To 
instruct  a  free  man  was  to  prepare  him 
for  a  free  life,  that  is  to  say  that  he 
should  cover  with  all  of  his  faculties 
a  range  vastly   wider  than  that  of  a 
personal  egotism,  or  of  strictly  materi- 
al interests.     There   should  be  long 
years  in  which  he  should  not  be  spared, 
says  Piato.     And  do  we  not  see,  in  all 
nature,  that  the    most  important  re- 
sults   require    longest     preparation  ? 
Here  is  then  the  question  of  a  culture 
I   which  the  human  soul  should  achieve, 
and  which    has    its   duration  and  its 
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necessary  epochs  beyond  all  other 
culture.  Civilization,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  consists  in  passing  from  a 
state  of  rudeness  to  a  state  of  gentle- 
ness. The  state  of  rudeness  was  that 
of  the  barbarians,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  slaves,  who  were  always 
kept  in  subjection.  The  state  of 
gentleness  was  that  of  the  Hellenes, 
where  no  one  ever  thought  of  himself 
before  others,  before  the  gods,  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  his  equals.  In 
that  state  people  were  no  longer  solely 
friends  to  themselves,  and,  consequent- 
ly, enemies  of  others,  but  rather  the 


friends  of  gods  and  men.  That  was 
a  state  of  liberality,  of  generosity  and, 
through  that  alone,  of  friendship. 
Because  this  was  the  dominant 
thought  among  the  ancients,  during 
the  heroic  ages,  we  should,  according 
to  Leibnitz,  familiarize  youth  with  the 
monuments  of  their  literature.  Fhough 
there  may  be  different  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion, there  should  be  but  one  kind  of 
education,  or,  more  explicitly,  but  one 
education,  that  which  is  able  to  elevate 
each  one  above  himself — Translated 
jor  Public  Opinion  from  the  Paris  Re- 
vue Bleue. 


THE  FARM  HOME. 


THE  grinding    competition    which  ] 
at    present     characterizes    the 
trades,  the  business  and  the  profes- 
sions of  the  great  cities  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  turning  a  degree  of  attention, 
at  the  present  juncture  of  agricultural 
prosperity,    from    the    anxieties    and 
responsibiUties  ofcityUfe  to  the  com- 
paratively easy  and  certain  pursuits  of 
the  country,  and  to  make  the  young 
man  of  the  farm  more  contented  with 
his  lot.    Poets  have  sung,  philosophers 
have  spoken  and  sages  have  written 
of  the  glories  of  the  field  and  forest, 
but  their  united  anthem  of  praise  has 
not  been  enough  to  slay  the  rush  of 
the  wood  and  prairie  moths  to  the  far 
seen  lights  of  the  city.     The  fact  is 
that  too  few      mericans  have  any  in- 
herent love  of   tranquility — they  are 
instinctively  drawn  toward  excitement. 
They  are  moreover  ambitious  and  seek 
the  intellectual  centres  for   develop- 
ment.    But  times  are  changing  rapid- 
ly toward  a  betterment  of  the  farmer's 
condition.     Almost    the    entire    land 
has  been  not  only  "claimed"  but  im- 
proved.    A  few  seasons  of  favourable 
crops  will  put  the  land  tillers,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  West,  far  in  advance  of 


their  fondest  hopes.     They  may  easily 
become  the  owners  of  wealth  as  well 
the  comfortable  suppliers  of  the  sub- 
stantial foodstuffs.     This  is  no  time 
to  dream  of  the  soothing  influences 
of  rural  sequestration.     It  is  a  time 
to  estimate    the   business  prospects, 
the    unhampered    freedom    and    the 
means  for  personal  improvement  that 
are  already  at  hand  or  can  be  made 
to  accrue  to  the    lot  of  the  country 
resident.     The    advantages    afforded 
by  the  present  public  school  system, 
especially  under  the  liberal  provisions 
of  some  of  the  Western  and  South- 
western States,  the  building  of  towns 
and  the  establishment  of  business  and 
manufacturing     centres      throughout 
the   land,   are   such    as   to   give  the 
country    people     many    intellectual, 
commercial    and    domestic    benefits 
without  the  anxieties  and  uncertainties 
of  a  great  city.     The  rapidly  increas- 
ing intercommunication  between  the 
country  and    the    city  cannot  fail  to 
bring  about    a    broadening   of  ideas, 
and  the    adoption    of   many  modern 
conveniences  and  improvements  cal- 
culated   to  make   the   home    of  the 
prosperous  landholder  attractive.  The 
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present  Farmers'  Alliance  movement 
is  responsible  for  some  vagaries 
through  the  influence  of  unscrupulous 
political  aspirants  and  on  account  of 
untrained  judgment  in  public  affairs, 
but  whether  its  greatest  ends  are  ac- 
complished or  not  it  has  at  least  given 
to  the  farmers  a  political  and  social 
importance  they  never  possessed  be- 
fore and  of  which  they  should  be 
proud.  The  farm  home  is  the  one 
most  sacredly  bound  to  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  liberty.     Just  as  health 


is  most  vigorous  and  life  is  most  pro- 
longed in  rural  America,  so  patriotism 
is  more  deeply  rooted  and  more  en- 
during in  the  homes  of  several  gener- 
ations than  in  the  ever  changing 
abodes  of  the  metropolis.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  nation  when  the  farmer  could 
be  so  justly  proud  of  his  estates  as  at 
present,  nor  when  he  could  do  so 
much  for  his  sons,  his  daughters 
and  his  country. — The  Kansas  City 
Times. 


THE   VALUE  OF   ACCURACY. 


IN  a  general  sense  every  one  knows 
the  value  of  accuracy,  but  men 
have  very  different  ideas  of  what  con- 
stitutes accuracy.     One  mechanic  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  fit  which  another 
will   not   pass.     Engineering   instru- 
ments that  were  prized  one  hundred 
years  ago   for   their   accuracy  would 
not  be  tolerated  to-day.     Even  in  or- 
dinary machine  shops  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy  is    insisted    upon    to-day  in 
common  constructions  that  was  scarce- 
ly attainable,  in  a  commercial  sense 
at  least,  at  a  period  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living   workmen.     There  has 
not  been  as  much  advance  in  the  arts  as 
in     mechanical    work  ;    indeed,    the 
ancient     sculptors     reproduced     the 
human  form   with    such  a  degree  of 
accuracy  that  their  products  are  still 
the    wonder   and    admiration    of  the 
world.    Fragments  of  these  statues  im- 
press one  by  their  truth  even  more  than 
the  finished  works  of  modern  sculp- 
tors, and  every  one  recognizes  that  it 
is  because  not  only  of  their  grace,  but 
of  their   exactness.     It  does  not  re- 
quire an  art  educ»ition  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  accuracy  and 
a  near  approach  to  it  either  in  statu- 
ary or  in  portraiture.     Even  bad  por- 
traits are  usually  sufficiently  like  the 


original  to  enable  one  to  recognize 
the  subject ;  another,  more  accurate 
in  its  representation  of  form,  is  a  better 
likeness,  but  it  is  only  the  rare  portrait 
known  as  a  "  speaking  likeness  "  that 
is  exact.  The  difference  between 
such  a  portrait  and  one  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  better  might  be  accept- 
able is  sometimes  so  slight  that  it 
could  not  be  measured,  yet  that  differ- 
ence in  degree  of  accuracy  seems  to 
measure  the  difference  between  great 
talent  and  genius.  Accuracy  in  speak- 
ing or  in  writing  is  also  a  most  valu- 
able quality.  Ideas  are  to  be  repre- 
sented in  words,  and  only  the  great 
masters  of  the  art  make  a  near  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  Yet  it  is  most 
desirable  that  men  should  be  able  to 
convey  to  others  exactly  what  they 
mean.  This  is  most  strongly  felt  in 
business  because  mistakes  entail  losses 
that  are  sometimes  very  heavy,  and 
the  limited  vocabulary  required  for 
the  transaction  of  ordinary  business 
enables  men  to  attain  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  this  field  that  saves  them 
from  misunderstandings.  And  just 
as  the  salesman  or  correspondent  at- 
tains skill  in  giving  exact  expression 
to  his  thoughts,  desires  or  orders  he 
is  valued  in  his  calling  because  he  is 
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an  economical  servant  or  agent.  Less 
esteemed  and  more  diftlcult  to  attain 
is  accuracy  in  social  communication. 
Yet  it  is  most  important  to  the  peace- 
ful relations  of  men  and  their  agreeable 
intercourse  that  there  should  be  no 
such  misunderstandings  between  them 
as  arise  from  inaccuracy  of  expression. 
When  one  undertakes  to  report  what 
has  been  said  by  another  there  is  great 
danger  of  error.  The  exact  words 
may  be  repeated,  but  with  the  wrong 
inflection  or  in  the  wrong  connection, 
or  a  departure  from  the  exact  words 
may  convey  the  wrong  idea,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  a  misunderstandmg 
or  a  quarrel  difficult  to  settle.  Lan- 
guage should  be  considered  as  a  very 
useful  instrument  or  weapon,  .whose 
misuse  may  wound  or  bring  trouble 
upon  one's  self  or  others.  It  is,  there- 
fore, man's  bounden  duty,  if  he  would 
use  language  at  all,  to  learn  how  to  use 
it  with  discretion  and  accuracy.  He 
must  be  especially  careful  when  he 
undertakes  to  convey  to  a  third  party 
what  has  been  said  by  a  mutual  friend, 
for  a  little  distortion  here  and  a  little 
there  may  render  his  report  so  inac- 
curate as  to  be  valueless,  if  not 
altogether  mischievous.     All  men  do 


not  attempt  to  draw  or  to  use  tools, 
but  all  men  seek  to  talk  or  to  convey 
their  ideas  in  some  way  from  one  to 
another,  and  they  should  seek  to  do 
so  with  the  accuracy  the  artist  or  the 
mechanic  studies  to  attain.  Just  as 
an  artist  cannot  produce  upon  canvas 
that  which  he  is  unable  to  see,  and, 
therefore,  must  train  his  eye  as  well  as 
his  hand,  so  the  conversationalist 
must  learn  to  understand  as  well  as 
express  ;  he  must  be  a  good  listener 
as  well  as  a  good  talker.  Many  of 
the  bickerings  which  constitute  the 
petty  annoyances  of  life  would  disap- 
pear if  the  study  of  accuracy  in  thought 
and  expression  should  become  more 
general.  Every  one  admits  its  value, 
but  many  give  it  only  lip  service,  and 
go  on  from  day  to  day  offending 
against  it  by  their  carelessness  or  their 
extravagance  of  statement.  It  is  a 
subject  worth  considering,  for  even 
the  common  slip  of  stating  as  a  fact 
what  has  only  been  heard,  instead  of 
reporting  it  on  a  given  authority, 
sometimes  causes  trouble  and  in  the 
literature  of  the  world  is  a  prolific 
source  of  error  and  a  great  factor 
in  the  perpetuation  of  falsehood. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


PRACTICE   TEACHING    IN    NORMAL  SCHOOLS  —  APPREN- 
TICESHIP   IN   TEACHING. 


WILLIAM    H.    PAYNE. 


FOR  reasons  which  will  presently 
appear,  I  have  given  to  my 
topic  a  title  somewhat  different  from 
the  one  that  was  pro])osed  to  me  by 
the  editors.  I  am  not  orthodox  in 
my  opinions  with  respect  to  practice 
teaching  in  normal  schools  ;  and  this 
paper  will  embody  marked  dissent 
from  the  received  standards  of  belief 
and  practice. 

Universally  throughtout  the  West, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  quite  generally 


throughout  the  North  and  East,  there 
is  attached  to  normal  schools  what  is 
called  a  practice  or  experimental 
school  ;  that  is,  a  school  in  which  the 
students  in  training  serve  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  in  teaching  children  in 
the  various  elementary  branches  for 
a  specified  number^of  hours  a  term  or 
year.  These  schools  sometimes  re- 
present the  twelve  grades  of  the  com- 
mon school  course,  and  sometimes  a 
smaller  number.     Each  distinct  de- 
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partment  of  the  practice  school  has 
its  regular  or  responsible  teacher  who 
presides  while  the  apprentice  work  is 
in  progress  ;  and  over  all  is  the  cri- 
tic teacher  whose  function  is  to  wit- 
ness the  giving  of  the  lesson  by  the 
tyro,  and  at  an  appointed  hour  to 
call  together  these  pupil  teachers  and 
make  a  critical  estimate  of  their  per- 
formances. Each  trial  lesson  is  ob- 
served by  a  certain  number  of  the 
student's  classmates,  who  note  the 
weak  and  the  strong  points  in  the  ex- 
ercise ;  and  during  the  inquest  they 
are  summoned  to  express  their  opin 
ions  on  the  work  they  have  witnessed. 
The  judge  or  arbiter  is  the  critic 
teacher,  who  gives  a  final  estimate 
and  summing'  up  of  each  case.  This 
is  the  usual  7i!odus  operandi,  as  I  have 
witnessed  it  in  representative  schools, 
and  is  my  text  for  a  few  observations. 

The  general  allegation  that  may  be 
brought  against  this  practice  teaching 
is  that  the  conditions  under  which  it 
takes  place  are  so  artificial  and  un- 
natural that  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
harmful  than  helpful  to  those  who 
take  part  in  it.  The  student  teacher 
knows  that  the  pupils  whom  he  is 
attempting  to  instruct  are  not  his  own 
and  that  he  is  only  remotely  respon- 
sible for  results,  seeing  that  they  de- 
pend on  so  many  others  beside  him- 
self His  pupils  are  conscious  of  the 
same  fact  and  owe  no  special  allegi- 
ance to  their  temporary  teacher. 

It  would  be  an  abuse  of  language 
to  call  this  real  teaching.  And  what 
stuff  must  a  youth  be  made  of,  who 
can  teach  in  the  presence  of  five  or 
six  official  critics,  who  with  pencil  and 
note-book  in  hand,  are  spying  out  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished code  of  methods  ?  Each  ques- 
tion, each  response,  even  each  inflec- 
tion and  gesture  must  square  with 
the  code  or  the  penalty  will  be  paid 
when  the  hour  of  inquest  comes.  The 
artificial  is  at  a  premium  ;  the  student 
teacher    is    inevitably   and    strongly 


drawn  away  from  the  spontaneous 
and  the  natural  toward  routine  and 
mechanism,  which  are  the  vices  en 
gendered  and  cultivated  by  this  pro- 
cess of  "  training." 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  for- 
mal inquest,  when,  in  the  presence  of 
the  principal,  heads  of  departments, 
teachers  of  methods,  critic  teacher 
and  pupil  critics,  the  student  teachers 
are  called  up  for  trial  ?  These  offi- 
cial critics  must  criticize,  for  this  is 
their  function.  Not  to  note  a  fault 
or  find  one  would  be  neglect  of  duty  ; 
and  the  proof  of  critical  penetration  is 
to  discover  latent  faults  that  lie  too 
deep  for  common  observation.  And 
so  the  stock  criticism  is  hypercritical. 
As  there  is  an  established  code  of 
methods,  so  there  soon  comes  to  be 
an  established  code  of  criticisms,  and 
these  speedily  degenerate  into  cant. 
I  have  witnessed  more  than  one  of 
these  sad  spectacles,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having  heard  a  word  of 
approval  for  anything  done  by  one  of 
these  unfortunate  students  during  his 
trial  lesson.  Under  the  conditions 
it  is  hardly  supposable  that  any  really 
good  teaching  could  be  done  ;  but  I 
have  occasionally  seen  bright  young 
people  give  a  lesson  which  had  some 
decided  merits,  which  the  official 
critics  passed  over  in  silence. 

Teaching  of  high  quality,  that  into 
which  a  gifted  man  or  woman  throws 
his  whole  personality,  will  escape  all 
set  rules  and  stereotyped  methods, 
and,  while  obedient  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  general  principle,  will 
admit  of  countless  variations  and 
adapt  itself  to  the  special  lesson,  class, 
and  occasion.  One  of  the  teacher's 
highest  endowments  is  versatility,  and 
to  create  this  power  ought  to  be  one 
aim  of  professional  instruction.  Now 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  general 
and  almost  inevitable  result  of  the 
processes  I  have  described  is  to 
mechanize  instruction  and  to  substi- 
tute "  devices  ''  and  "  methods  "  for 
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living  power.  I  think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  impartial  observers  that 
normal-school  training  has  not  been 
favourable  to  the  development  of  per- 
sonal talent  and  power  in  teaching  ; 
and  I  believe  this  fault  is  traceable  to 
the  system  of  practice  teaching  which  is 
in  vogue  in  our  professional  schools. 
An  invaluable  adjunct  to  a  normal 
school  is  a  primary  school,  in  which 
students  in  training  may  observe  the 
finest  results  of  the  teaching  art,  in  the 
way  of  organization,  discipline  and 
instruction.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  a  practice  or  experimental  school 
can  never  be  a  school  of  this  type ; 
for  so  many  crude  hands  and  heads 
can  never  produce  a  piece  of  high  art. 
A  school  of  observation  should  not  be 
a  pedagogical  clinic  for  the  exhibition 


and  cure  of  abnormal  processes,  but 
a  model  of  what  is  best  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  one  which  can  safely  be 
reproduced  by  the  students  who  ob- 
serve its  organization  and  working. 
If  students  have  been  properly  in- 
structed in  the  general  principles  of 
education  and  teaching,  and  have 
made  a  study  of  their  application  in  a 
school  of  normal  type,  they  are,  in  my 
judgment,  serving  the  only  apprentice- 
ship that  is  necessary,  and  the  only 
one  that  is  not  subject  to  grave  dan- 
gers. Teaching  is  an  almost  wholly 
spiritual  act  or  art  \  and  the  best  pre- 
paration for  it  is  a  clearly  defined 
idea  of  what  a  good  school  is,  a  know- 
ledge of  general  principles,  and  the 
untarnished  enthusiasm  of  an  amateur. 
— Educational  Revieiv. 


THE    BIRDS'    MOVING   TIME. 


THIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  birds 
migrate,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  large 
battalions  from  the  frost  bound  north 
down  to  the  sunny  south.  These 
migrations  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting studies  of  ornithologists, 
who  tell  us  that  the  little  voyagers 
make  their  long  journey  with  the  preci- 
sion and  discipline  of  an  army  ofi  the 
march.  They  have  their  advance  and 
rear  guards,  while  the  main  body  is 
kept  compact.  Of  course  there  are 
stragglers  who  are  unable  to  keep  up 
with  their  companions,  but  these  fall 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  unless  they 
perish  make  their  way  as  best  they  can 
to  their  destination. 

Of  so  much  interest  are  these  an- 
nual migrations  that  the  Department 
.  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  spends 
large  sums  of  money  making  investi- 
gations, during  both  of  the  migratory 
seasons,  which  are  the  spring  and  fall. 
The   object   is  to    determine    every 


movement  of  interest  in  the  passage 
of  the  birds  and  to  distinguish  what 
classes  are  harmful  to  farmers. 

The  latter  question  is  serious.  It  is 
now  under  consideration  whether  the 
United  States  Government  would  not 
be  wise  to  follow  the  advice  of  two  or 
three  of  the  Australian  Legislatures  in 
offering  a  bounty  for  the  eggs  of  birds 
that  destroy  grain  and  fruits,  or  a 
certain  sum  per  capita  for  the  birds 
themselves.  A  man  may  make  a 
good  living  in  some  of  the  Australian 
colonies  by  taking  his  gun  or  a  snare 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  English  sparrow. 

The  Agricultural  Department  sends 
out  a  printed  blank  to  every  light- 
house keeper  along  the  coast,  with  a 
request  to  him  to  describe  the  kinds 
of  birds  that  pass  by  the  lanterns  at 
night  or  that  are  found  dead  in  the 
morning  around  the  base  of  the 
towers.  The  keepers  are  further 
requested  to  note  the   number   that 
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they  see  or  find,  and,  if  they  cannot 
determine  the  species,  they  are  asked 
to  send  a  head  and  wing  to  the  De- 
partment. 

The  head  and  wings  of  the  birds 
unidentified,  on  arriving  at  Washing- 
ton, are  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  or  the  natural  museum,  for 
the  professors  to  describe  their  kind. 
Just  now  large  bales  and  boxes  con- 
taining these  sections  of  birds  are 
being  received  at  these  institutions 
where  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
ornithologists. 

Now  that  cold  weather  has  set  in 
in  the  north,  millions  of  birds  of 
almost  every  species  are  on  the  wing 
for  the  south.  They  are  travelling 
along  the  same  high  roads  over  which 
they  have  passed  from  time  imme- 
morial. Some  of  them  go  in  vast  con- 
gregations down  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  will  not  on  any  account 
depart  from  that  route  until  they  reach 
their  winter  abiding  place.  Others 
skirt  along  the  fringe  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  thousands  and  thousands 
in  a  flock,  halting  at  any  stopping 
place,  so  long  as  the  weather  is  mild, 
and,  when  it  is  cold  again,  rising  high 
into  the  air  with  a  tumult  of  noises 
and  continuing  their  southward 
march. 

Every  night  millions  and  millions 
of  birds  pass  along  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  the  continent,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next 
two  or,  perhaps,  three  weeks.  It  is 
these  birds  that  the  lighthouse  keepers 
and  other  coast  officers  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government  are  instructed  to 
study  and  report  upon.  The  reports 
sent  in  latterly  by  the  lighthouse 
keepers  are  said  to  be  very  interesting. 
They  show,  among  other  things,  that 
for  the  period  following  the  cold  snap 
which  reigned  over  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent  from  Maine  to  Hud- 
son Bay,  unusually  larore  congregations 
•of  birds  moved  southward. 

On  nights  when  there  are  no  stars 


to  be  seen,  and  there  is  no  light  any- 
where in  the  sky,  the  birds  become 
bewildered  and  fly  toward  any  light 
they  see.  One  lighthouse  keeper,  on 
Long  Island,  in  his  report,  just  hand- 
ed to  the  Department,  says  :  "  On 
one  dark  night  I  think  I  must  have 
seen,  from  about  1 1  o'clock  to  dawn, 
more  than  100,000  birds  pass  my 
tower.  There  must  have  been  quite 
that  number,  judging  from  the  size  of 
the  flocks  which  swept  by  on  the 
wind  like  great  dark  clouds.  The 
stragglers  from  the  main  flocks  made 
straight  for  the  light,  and  many  dash- 
ed themselves  to  pieces." 

The  plate  glass  of  these  lanterns  is 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  birds  came  against  it  with 
such  a  force  and  in  such  numbers 
that  they  make  the  lantern  fairly 
quiver  with  their  impact.  But  some 
of  the  birds  are  very  cautious  and  do 
not  hit  the  glass,  but  hover  around 
with  wide  open,  bright  and  frightened 
eyes,  glaring  at  the  light.  The  birds 
that  strike  the  glass  generally  break 
their  bills  or  fracture  their  skulls,  and 
the  ground  around  the  base  of  the 
tower  on  the  following  morning  is 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies. 

Among  the  birds  that  are  now 
migrating  are  loon,  the  tiniest  war- 
bler, the  little  humming  birds,  and  the 
the  great  wild  goose,  which  breeds  in 
millions  all  across  the  continent  and 
from  the  shores  of  Hudson  B;iy  down 
to  the  northern  New  P'.ngland  States. 
Moreover,  they  come  from  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  even  from  Green- 
land. 

The  goose  has  greater  wing  power 
than  any  other  bird  that  is  known. 
It  will  fly  700  miles  without  resting. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
cross  the  points  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  measuring  that  distance, 
and  they  do  not  seem  at  all  exhausted 
on  alighting.  They  remain,  of  course, 
at  the  first  stopping  place  for  a  few 
days  feeding.     Then  if  tiie  wind   is 
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fair,  that  is  to  say,  blowing  in  the 
direction  of  their  march,  they  take 
wing  again  and  fly  probably  another 
700  miles  without  stopping. 

The  brant  or  barnacle  geese  are 
nearly  as  good  flyers  as  the  Canada 
geese,  but  they  keep  to  themselves 
and  seem  to  be  in  a  greater  hurry  to 
get  south.  Then  come  along  vast 
streams  of  duck,  including  the  mer- 
gansers— the  red  breasted  ones  of  this 
variety  being  the  most  numerous — 
mallard,  teal,  black  and  wood  ducks 
and  the  great  northern  loon  drive  past 
on  the  storm  with  their  goblin  cry. 
Following  these  are  the  robins,  thrush- 
es, meadowlarks,  bobolinks,  king- 
fishers, woodpeckers  (the  golden- wing 
nearly  always  leading),  nut  hatches 
and  the  cawing  crows,  which  are  the 
noisiest  of  all.  They  seem  to  forget 
all  discipline,  and  fill  the  night  air 
with  their  scolding. 

Only  a  few  nights  ago  a  party  of 
scientists  went  down  after  sunset  to 
Bedloe's  Island  to  witness  the  passage 
of  the  birds,  and  to  note  whatever 
might  occur  to  them  as  being  worthy 
of  subsequent  enquiry.  A  report  of 
their  observations  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  publication  in 
the  official  records. 

The  night  selected  was  one  imme- 
diately following  the  cold  snap,  and 
the  scientists,  well  wrapped  in  their 
winter  coats,  made  their  way  to  the 
upper  gallery  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
and  took  their  places  under  the  flam- 
ing torch  of  the  goddess.  They  wait- 
ed two  or  three  hours,  but  not  a  bird 
came  in  sight.  Presently,  however, 
masses  resembling  dark  clouds  ap- 
peared to  windward,  and  the  party 
soon  recognized  that  the  advance 
guard  and  main  body  of  a  great  army 
of  birds  were  approaching.  There 
were  many  stragglers,  and  some  of 
these  flew  against  the  granite  base  of 
the  statue ;  others  fairly  pelted  the 
goddess,  while  others  peered  around 
the  light  and  brushed  the  faces  of  the 


observers  with  their  wings.  The 
main  body  of  the  birds  kept  high  up 
in  the  heavens  and  flew  right  along. 
The  scientists  secured  about  a  score 
of  birds  in  their  nets  and  kept  them 
until  daylight,  when,  after  determining 
their  species,  they  let  them  go.  The 
stream  of  birds  kept  up  until  dawn, 
when  they  all  sheered  away  from  the 
light. 

A  curious  and  interesting  fact  is 
that  in  1886,  soon  after  the  statue 
was  first  lighted,  over  1,000  birds 
were  picked  up  about  the  base  of  the 
tower  on  a  morning  following  a  dark 
night.  Each  year  following  this  num- 
ber has  gradually  decreased  until  it  is 
unusual  for  more  than  from  200  to 
300  to  be  found  after  a  stormy  dark 
night.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  danger  of  being  allured  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  goddess  torch  is 
becoming  known  to  all  the  Atlantic 
coast  birds  of  passage. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
in  connection  with  these  night  flying 
birds  is  the  apparently  perfect  system 
of  signalling  that  they  maintain  when 
sometimes  they  are  half  a  mile  high 
in  the  air.  They  seemed  to  have 
arranged  a  code  of  signals  by  whist- 
ling. The  note  is,  of  course,  peculiar 
to  the  bird,  and  is  used  among  other 
notes  when  singing,  but  for  the  pur 
pose  of  signalling  this  note  is  only 
used.  The  bobolink,  for  instance,  who 
has  a  wide  range  of  song  when  on  the 
passage,  has  but  one  cry,  and  he 
advises  the  main  body  of  any  threat- 
ened danger  by  whistling  "  spink, 
spink." 

The  birds  that  lead  the  main  body 
are  veterans  who  have  made  the  march 
north  and  south  for  half  a  dozen 
years.  The  signal  of  a  wild  goose  is 
a  loud  "  honk."  The  kingfisher,  who 
chatters  in  his  summer  creek  and 
scolds  so  that  you  might  almost  im- 
agine that  he  was  a  human  being, 
simply  gives  a  Scream  or  a  single 
resonant  note,  which  keeps  his  forces. 
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together.  The  thrush  and  the  robin 
each  give  a  single  shrill  whistle  which 
can  be  heard  across  a  storm  at  night 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  These 
birds  are  all  great  travellers.  Some  of 
them  travel  every  spring  and  fall  from 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  from 
Labrador  and  even  Greenland,  to  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  a  distance  of 
6,000  miles. 

The  massing  of  these  forces  in  the 
early  fall  is  very  curious  and  highly 
interesting.  Not  a  single  bird  starts 
southward  until  the  cutting  northern 
winds  begin  to  pipe.  Then  all  the 
families  or  broods  for  miles  around 
begin  to  collect  until  hundreds  and 
sometimes  thousands  get  together  and 
form  into  a  body  on  the  edge  of  a 
wood.  Here  the  younger  birds 
wheel,  and  scream  and  frolic,  chasing 
each  other  through  the  air ;  but  the 
elders  appear  sedate  and  seem  to  be 
waiting  to  collect  together  every  bird 
that  should  Join  in  the  march. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture as  to  how  these  birds  can 
make  their  way  at  night,  but  it  has 
been  held  latterly  by  the  best  ornitho- 
logists that  they  are  guided  by  the 
stars.  This  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  on  clear  nights  they  fly  often  to 
a  height  of  three  miles,  and  at  that 
distance  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  be  guided  by  the  topo- 


graphy of  the  route.  Moreover, 
when  the  stars  are  covered  the  birds 
become  bewildered  and  have  at  once 
to  seek  the  ground. 

The  captain  of  a  schooner  trading 
between  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland  told  the  writer  how, 
on  one  occasion,  he  had  left  the 
Newfoundland  coast  with  a  steady 
northeaster  which  blew  straight  across 
the  gulf,  but,  after  being  out  a  short 
time,  the  wind  veered  and  blew  from 
the  south  and  it  became  very  foggy. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
the  crew  were  surprised  to  find  about 
fifty  wild  geese  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  some  of  them  clinging  to  the 
hatches,  deck  or  wherever  they  could 
get  a  hold. 

Now,  a  wild  goose  never  starts  out 
for  a  journey  across  the  sea  unless  the 
the  wind  is  fair,  and  it  will  then  start 
in  the  day,  but  not  in  the  night. 
These  birds  must  fly  by  the  stars, 
because  they  would  have  no  other 
guide  for  600  or  700  miles  of  water. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  wind  veers, 
and  as  a  wild  goose  will  not  alight 
in  the  sea,  it  takes  refuge  on  the  first 
object  that  comes  in  sight. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  little 
woodbirds  every  year,  in  flying  across 
the  gulf,  get  out  of  their  course  in 
the  dark  and  storm,  become  exhaust- 
ed and  are  drowned. — Recorder,  N.Y. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Things,  not  Books. — If  a  true 
idea  is  to  be  formed  of  them,  the 
brain  must  have  help  through  the  eye. 
The  late  Mr.  Thring,  of  Uppingham, 
has  told  us  that  all  history  was 
shadowy  ghostland  to  him  till  he  saw 
the  mark  of  Richard  Lionheart,  at 
Rouen,  when  he  was  twenty — that  is, 
when  he  had  long  been  in  possession 
of  a  much  larger  amount  of  such 
knowledge  as  books,  unaided,  can 
give,  than  most  people  ever  gain. 


Influence  of  the  Live  Teacher. 
— Three  conditions  must  be  fulfilled 
if  children  are  to  gain  as  much  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  of  wholesomely 
interesting  human  nature,  as  they 
need  for  healthy  life.  No  one,  as  a 
rule,  ever  learns  to  care  for  anything 
that  he  is  the  better  for  caring  for, 
except  by  help  of  the  influence  of 
some  one  who  already  cares  for  the 
thing  in  question,  or  something  like 
it ;  and   for  the  majority  of  children 
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the  first  of  the  three  conditions  is  that 
their  teachers  shall  possess  such 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  nature 
and  the  best  human  life  and  work. — 
The  y^ourjial  of  Education. 


Lundy's  Lane. — At  this  place  of 
historic  fame,  near  Niagara  Falls,  there 
was  a  scene  of  unusual  interest  and 
solemnity  on  the  17th  inst.  It  was 
a  re-interment  of  remains  of  eleven 
soldiers  of  H.  M.  89th  and  103rd 
regiments,  who  fell  in  the  famous 
battle  of  the  25th  of  July,  1814. 
Buried  on  the  day  following  the  battle 
at  a  spot  about  140  yards  north  of 
the  Lane,  they  had  rested  there  for 
77  years  or  more,  until  disturbed  on 
the  3rd  September  last  by  diggers  in 
a  large  sand-yard.  The  Lundy's  Lane 
Historical  Society  became  possessed 
of  the  mortal  rem  Tins  of  those  noble 
dead,  and  made  suitable  arrange- 
ments, through  the  ready  permission 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  for 
a  military  re-interment  among  their 
comrades  who  fell  at  the  same  time 
and  were  buried  in  trenches  on  the 
hill.  The  occasion  attracted  a  con- 
course of  more  than  3,000  interested 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  About  400  in- 
fantry and  (dismounted)  cavalry, 
under  Lieut.-Col.  Moran,  with  an  ex- 
cellent band  preceded  in  procession 
at  short  distance  between,  and  then 
were  borne  by  six  officers  the  coffined 
remains  covered  with  a  British  flag. 
About  300  school  children  next  fol- 


lowed, and  then  about  200  men  of  all 
ages  wearing  the  badge  of  the  Lundy's 
Lane  Society,  and  of  other  societies. 
Already  the  hill  was  crowded  with 
people  ;  house-tops,  and  every  large 
tree,  and  the  public  road  were  occu- 
pied. The  procession  arriving  at  the 
grave,  and  order  established,  the 
President  of  the  L.  L.  H.  S.  then 
mounted  a  large  cannon  and  delivered 
a  suitable  address,  which  was  followed 
by  another  from  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Fes- 
senden  of  Chippewa.  The  President 
next  proceeded  with  the  Church's 
service.  .  .  .  The  service  ended, 
the  firing  party  discharged  their  fare- 
well shots  in  three  volleys,  the  band 
playing  between  them  soft  strains  of 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  at 
the  last  "  The  National  Anthem." 
The  scene  was  most  impressive.  The 
crowds  preserved  a  solemn  attention, 
the  village  shops  were  closed,  flags 
were  half-mast ;  bouquets  were  placed 
on  the  old  graves,  and  several  wreaths 
on  the  two  cannon  close  by  were 
reverently  taken  and  dropped  within 
the  grave.  The  pious  and  blessed 
hope  of  the  great  final  Resurrection 
must  have  occurred  to  many  persons 
standing  on  Lundy's  Lane  Hill  on 
October  17th  last.  It  is  not  much, 
some  are  apt  to  think,  that  can  be 
laid  in  the  grave,  but  God  is  able  to 
restore,  and  to  give  life  to  the  dead. 
This  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on 
immortality. — T/ie  Canadian  CJinrch- 
viati. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Why  I  WENT  TO  Coli-ege. — "The 
nobility  and  power  of  the  lives  of  two 
college  graduates  who  lived  in  the 
town  where  I  taught,  contrasted  with 
the  mediocrity  of  the  lives  of  most  of 
my  other  associates, — this,  I  think, 
really  sent  me  to  college."  Look  out 
how  you,  after  graduation,  advertise  a 
college  education. — George  A.  Gates. 


Sunday  School  Teaching. — Why 
is  it  that  Sunday  school  teaching  is  so 
disappointing  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  not  to  be  put  in  a  few 
words.  The  teachers  are  often,  com- 
paratively speaking,  ill-informed  them- 
selves and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  lessons  are  often  lacking 
in  definite    instruction  on  important 
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points  of  faith  and  duty  :  the  time 
devoted  to  religious  teaching  is  very 
short.  To  be  thoroughly  effective, 
religious  instruction  should  be  given 
day  by  bay ;  it  should  be  closely  con- 
nected with  a  child's  life,  and,  above 
all,  should  be  directed  to  the  formation 
of  habits  rather  than  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. — The  School  Guardian. 


From  the  Antipodes. — Professor 
Morris,  Chairman  of  the  committee 
that  was  formed  in  Melbourne  to  assist 
in  raising  in  some  degree  the  loss  occas- 
ioned by  the  burning  of  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  some  time  ago, 
has  received  from  the  librarian  of  that 
institution  a  number  of  acknowledg- 
ments of  donations  sent  by  various 
donors  in  Melbourne.  The  librarian 
adds  : — "  I  believe  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
the  president,  has  already  communi- 
cated to  you  the  satisfaction  with  which 
this  gift  from  the  Antipodes  has  been 
received  in  Toronto.  The  newspapers 
here  have  appreciated  the  gift  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  as  well  as 


the  special  reference  made  by  yourself 
to  this  an  evidence  of  kindly  feeling 
between  two  colonies  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  are  separated  by  so 
great  an  interval  of  space  from  each 
other. " — A  iistvalaslan  Schoolmaster. 


Academic  Training. — "  Do  not 
be  led  away  by  the  delusion  that 
everything  has  been  thought  upon 
such  subjects  that  can  be  thought, 
and  all  we  have  got  to  do  now  is  to 
abandon  them  as  barren  fields  of  in- 
tellectual exercitation,  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  more  practical  studies. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  any  great 
centre  of  academic  education  which 
ignored  philosophy  as  an  essential 
branch  of  its  studies  would  thereby 
condemn  and  stultify  itself.  Indus- 
trial work,  unbalanced  by  literary 
work,  literary  and  industrial  work, 
unbalanced  by  speculative  work,  de- 
pend upon  it,  ought  never  to  form  the 
mental  sustenance  and  subsistence  of 
academic  training."  —  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Recession  of  Niagara  Falls. 
— Since  1842  there  has  been  an  aver- 
age yearly  recession  of  the  American 
Fall  of  seven  68- 100  inches,  and  at 
the  Canadian  or  Horse  Shoe  Fall  an 
average  yearly  recession  of  two  feet 
16-100  inches.  In  other  words,  in 
forty-eight  years  the  American  Fall 
has  receded  thirty  75-100  feet,  and  the 
Canadian  Fall  in  the  same  time  has 
receded  104  51-100  feet. — From  Gold- 
thwaites  Geographical  Magazine. 


Cork. — The  cork  tree  belongs  to 
the  class  of  oaks,  and  there  are  two 
trees, — quercus  suber  and  qncrcus  occi- 
dentalism that  from  time  to  time  shed 
their  bark  or  outer  coating.  This  coat 
ing  is  the  cork  which  is  sold  to  the  trade ; 


but  its  bark,  shed  by  nature,  is  not  re- 
markable, because  it  does  not  contain 
any  sap,  which  is  necessary  to  retain 
the  elasticity.  Cork  is  obtained  by 
peeling.  After  a  tree  is  three  years 
old  the  peeling  may  commence,  but 
cork  of  that  age  is  poor  in  quality, 
and  besides  the  peeling  would  kill  the 
tree.  Trees  twenty  years  old  give 
cork  of  a  fair  quality  ;  but  the  older 
the  tree  the  better  the  cork  until  the 
the  tree  has  gained  the  respectable 
age  of  100  or  150  years,  when  it  is  no 
longer  good,  the  bark  having  become 
hard  and  unyielding.  The  price  in 
the  market  varies  from  four  to  seventy 
cents  per  pound  according  to  the 
quality  and  thickness.  The  full  grown 
cork  tree  is  seventy  feet  high  and  has 
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a  diameter  of  five  feet.  It  is  found  in 
thick  forests  of  Spain,  the  south-east- 
ern part  of  France,  and  in  Algeria  and 
Senegambia  in  Africa.  The  quaUty  of 
the  cork  depends  very  much  upon  the 
situation  of  the  land,  that  exposed  to 
the  greatest  heat  being  the  best.  Each 
tree  yields  cork  of  two  different  thick- 
nesses, the  bark  growing  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  tree  being  the  thinner. 
--lb.  

A  Land  of  Wheat. — Over  the 
plains  of  Manitoba  once  rolled  the 
waters  of  an  inland  sea.  The  south- 
ern edge  of  the  great  ice  sheet  in  the 
glacial  epoch  prevented  the  escape  of 
north  flowing  streams,  and  they  formed 
a  mighty  lake.  Boulders  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  from  the  eastern 
Laurentian  hills  are  now  seen  here 
and  there,  where  they  were  dropped 
by  floating  ice  cakes  many  hundreds 
of  miles  from  their  ■  place  of 
origin.  Then  came  the  recession  of 
the  ice,  the  disappearance  of  the  lake 
rich  in  cretaceous  and  nitrogenous 
elements,  and,  in  coarse  of  time,  rose 
a  mighty  forest,  as  great  and  as  dense, 
it  is  believed,  as  those  which  now 
cover  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  coast 
mountains.  It  is  certain  also  that 
great  forests  covered  these  plains  be- 
fore the  glacial  epoch.  The  lake  de- 
posits, the  forest  growths,  were  among 
the  elements  that  helped  to  produce 
the  almostinexhaustil)le  wheat  bearing 
soil  of  Manitoba  ;  and  today  her  far- 
mers are  happy  in  the  prospect  of  the 
greatest  harvest  they  ever  reaped.  It 
is  believed  that  the  wheat  of  Manitoba 
will  average  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Many  farmers  say  it  will  average  forty- 
five  bushels.  Men  who  have-  seen 
many  seasons  of  Minnesota  wheat 
raising  said  in  Manitoba  last  month 
that  they  had  never  looked  upon  such 


wheat  fields  before.  Those  great 
fields  stretching  for  scores  of  miles 
around  Brandon,  Portage  la  Prairie, 
and  Deloraine  are  worth  crossing  the 
continent  to  see. — Ih. 


Fossils  collected  on  the  Cana- 
dian Plains  — Just  now  Swift  Cur- 
rent is  interesting  because  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  have  been 
found  a  large  number  of  mammalian 
and  fish  remains,  in  the  tertiary  rocks 
[rocks  formed  in  the  first  period  of 
the  age  of  mammals]  that  crop  above 
the  stream.  Among  the  specimens 
is  the  largest  species  of  hoofed  animals 
analogous  to  the  rhinoceros  that  has 
ever  yet  been  discovered.  Even  in 
early  tertiary  times  these  great  beasts, 
it  is  evident,  were  roaming  through  the 
forests  that  then  existed  on  the  now 
treeless  prairie  of  Canada  ;  for  these 
plains,  which  take  some  days  of  speedy 
railroad  travel  to  cross,  were  once 
covered  by  lofty  forests,  and  it  is 
probable  that  great  fires,  such  as  to- 
day are  killing  an  enormous  quantity 
of  the  timber  in  the  northwestern 
states  and  in  British  Columoia,  were 
partly  responsible  for  the  disappear- 
ance -of  these  ancient  forests.  The 
best  portion  of  the  skull  of  one  speci- 
men of  these  rhinoceroses  described 
by  Prof.  Cope  is  about  three  feet  long 
and  eighteen  inches  across,  with  the 
frontal  bones  and  snout  preserved. 
The  teeth  are  beautifully  preserved, 
and  some  of  them  arenearly  four  inches 
across,  three  inches  thick  and  nearly 
four  inches  in  length,  with  zigzag  and 
sharply  cut  crowns.  Many  other 
bones  of  various  portions  of  the  skele- 
ton were  also  found,  making  in  all  a 
beautiful  display  of  fossil  bones  be- 
longing to  as  huge  and  ferocious  a 
beast  as  prowls  to  day  in  the  jungles 
of  an  African  or  [Indian  forest.- — lb. 
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ASTRONOMICAL   NOTES— DECEMBER. 

BY    MR.    THOS.    LINDSAY,    TORONTO. 


THE  giant  Jupiter  is  still  the  leader 
among  the  planets,  his  beauty 
out-rivalling  all  the  stars  of  Aquarius, 
in  which  constellation  he  is  placed. 
He  is,  however,  waning  in  his  splen- 
dour, drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  sun,  and  gradually  giving  way,  as 
an  object  of  interest  for  observers,  to 
Saturn  and  Venus. 

Jupiter  sets  at  10  h.  22  m.  local 
mean  time  on  December  21st.  He 
culminates  with  the  bright  star  Fomae- 
haut  in  the  Southern  Fish  on  Decem- 
ber 14th. 

Saturn  is  slowly  asserting  his  right 
to  the  proud  title  of  the  "most  beau- 
tiful telescopic  object  in  the  heavens." 
The  rings  which  re  appeared  October 
30th  are  now  seen  as  a  slender  thread 
of  light  extending  on  each  side  of  the 
disc  In  October  he  was  seen  as  a 
clear  round  ball  devoid  of  rings,  but 
will  not  be  so  seen  again  until  1906. 
He  rises  at  midnight  on  December 
19th,  and  reaches  a  meridian  altitude 
of  48°  at  6  hrs.  A.  m. 

Venus  is  evening  star  in  Decem- 
ber, reaches  her  greatest  declination 
south  on  the  6th,  after  which  she  be- 
comes more  and  more  favourably 
situated  for  observation.  She  sets  on 
December  ist  at  5  h.  30  m.,  and  on 
the  2ist  at  6  h.  5  m. 

Mercury  is  also  evening  star  in 
December,  and  reaches  her  greatest 
elongation  on  the  i  ith,  being  then  20^ 


degrees  east  ot  the  sun.  Although  verv 
far  south  in  declination  the  careful 
observer  may  obtain  a  glimpse  nf 
Mercury,  so  seldom  seen  by  amateurs, 
on  that  day.  He  will  set  in  the 
horizon  of  Toronto  at  5  h.  37  m.,  his 
true  compass  bearing  being  west  35° 
44'  south.  On  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 6th  Mercury  will  be  seen  in 
the  same  field  of  the  telescope  with 
the  3rd  magnitude  star  A  Sagittarii. 

Mars  and  Manus  are  morning  stars 
in  December.  The  Planet  of  War 
and  the  "  Star  of  the  Georges  "  will 
appear  in  the  same  field  of  the  tele- 
scope on  the  morning  of  the  i5ih, 
rising  at  3  h.  20  m.  a.  m.  and  culminat- 
ing at  8  h.  35  m.  at  an  altitude  of  34°. 

Neptune  is  well  placed  for  observa- 
tion. He  culminates  on  December 
3rd  at  II  h.  34  m.  p.  M.  at  an  altitude 
of  66°  19';  preceding  Aldebaran  the 
bright  red  star  in  Taurus,  by  3  m.  33  s. 
and  being  3^  41' north  of  that  star.  In 
the  path  of  the  moon  for  December 
there  lie  many  bright  star:.  The  most 
noticeable  occultation  is  that  of  Mars 
on  the  morning  of  December  26th. 
The  true  conjunction  in  Right  Ascen- 
sion occurs  at  9  h.  2>^  m.  3s.  local 
mean  time.  As  the  contact  occurs  in 
broad  daylight  a  good  telescope  will 
be  required  to  observe  it. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  correspondents  who  may  ob- 
serve this  phenomenon. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


This  number  completes  the  thir- 
teenth volume  of  this  Magazine.  We 
have  to  thank  all  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly,  and  they  are  many,  who 
have  helped  us  in  any  way  to  make 
the  Magazine  what  it  is  and  has  been. 
Many,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in 
the  United  States   and  Britain,  have 


spoken  words  of  praise  and  of  encour- 
agement in  regard  to  our  efforts,  to 
have  a  Magazine  worthy  of  Canada. 
We  hope  the  friends  of  The  Monthly 
will,  witli  promptitude  and  vigour,  see 
to  it  that  we  are  sustained  with  more 
energy  and  good  will  than  ever.  Let 
us  have  a  Magazine  worthy  of  Canada. 
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The  problem  with  which  educators 
are  wrestling  at  the  present  time  most 
vigorously  is  pedagogics.  One  part 
of  this  general  question  is  what  part 
in  the  training  of  teachers  practice- 
teaching  should  have,  and  where 
and  how  should  it  be  conducted  ? 
Educationists  seem  to  be  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  necessity  of  having  all  those 
who  aim  to  be  teachers  in  the  public 
or  elementary  schools  so  trained. 
In  European  countries  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  equally  strong  as  to  its 
necessity  for  all  teachers,  whatever 
may  be  the  grade  of  school  in  which 
they  are  being  trained,  before  they  are 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
having  full  charge  of  classes.  The 
same  opinion  is  undoubtedly  gain- 
ing ground  in  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  opinions  of 
eminent  and  experienced  men  are 
being  gathered  from  all  countries  on 
this  important  plan  of  the  proper 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  high 
calling.  We  gave  the  opinion  of  one 
expert  last  month,  another  is  given  in 
this  number. 


UNIVERSITY   iM.\TRICULATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

IT  is  with  pleasure  we  refer  to  the 
founding  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  of  a  generous  number  of  schol- 
arships to  be  competed  for  at  Junior 
Matriculation  into  that  University. 
We  regretted,  with  many  others,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  scholarships  which 
were  open  for  competition  in  former 
years  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
knowing  as  we  did  the  beneficial 
effect  the  competition  for  Scholarships 
had  upon  students  and  undergradu- 
ates. A  commendable  feature  of 
tliese  scholarships  provided  by  the 
wise  liberality  of  the  learned  Chancel- 
lor is  that  the  payment  of  the  tuition 
fees  for  the  whole  University  course 


is  included  in  the  scholarship.  Know- 
ing the  important  effect  the  establish- 
ment of  these  scholarships  will  have 
on  the  education  of  the  country,  we 
make  room  for  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  Mail  of  this  city,  with 
which  we  heartily  concur  : 

"  Ten  years  ago  a  sum  of  no  less 
than  $3,805  was  distributed  annu- 
ally for  scholarships  in  various  stages 
of  the  Arts  course,  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  $700  of  that  amount 
being  open  for  competition  at  the 
Junior  Matriculation  Examination. 
Owing  to  pressing  financial  circum- 
stances the  University  saw  itself  forced 
to  withdraw  first  of  all  the  scholarships 
in  the  upper  years,  and  finally  those 
offered  at  matriculation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Scholarship  and  the  Mary  Mulock 
Classical  Scliolarship,  for  which  latter 
the  University  was  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mulock. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  scholarships 
was  very  generally  regretted.  Objec- 
tions have,  it  is  true,  been  some- 
times urged  against  the  theory  of 
money  prizes  as  educational  rewards, 
and  with  more  force  perhaps  against 
the  propriety  of  devoting  public 
funds  to  this  purpose.  Among  prac- 
tical educators,  however,  few  will  be 
found  to  undervalue  the  advantages 
which,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
study,  arise  from  that  healthfuUcom- 
petition  which  is  stimulated  by  judi- 
cious rewards,  while  all  will  admit 
that  to  give  by  this  means  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  but  gifted  and  dili- 
gent student,  as  Carlyle  puts  it  '  to 
furnish  the  timely  aid  from  which 
may  spring  a  little  trace  of  help  to  the 
young  heroic  soul  struggling  for  what 
is  highest,'  is,  on  the  part  of  a  pri 
vate  donor,  not  only  in  itself  a  merit- 
orious act,  but  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  a  public  benefaction. 
Friends  of  higher  education  will  be 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  matricula- 
tion scholarships  are  to  be  not  only 
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restored  but  largely  increased,  and 
this,  too,  entirely  free  of  cost  to  the 
revenues  of  the  University.  An  en- 
dowment fund  of  $20,000  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  this  purpose  through  the 
noble  generosity  ot  the  Chancellor, 
the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  who  thus 
adds  but  another  proof  of  his  devotion 
to  an  institution  which  already  owes 
so  much  to  his  wise  direction  and  in- 
defatigable labours. 

"  A  scheme  for  the  allotment  of  the 
annual  income  of  this  fund  in  scholar- 
ships, to  be  given  at  junior  matricula- 
tion only,  has  been  drawn  up  and 
approved  by  the  Chancellor  and  Sen- 
ate. The  number  of  scholarships  pro- 
posed in  the  scheme  is  twenty  nine,  in- 
clusive of  those  already  offered  from 
private  benefaction.  The  cash  value 
of  the  scholarships  is  not  large,  rang- 
ing from  $60  down  to  $30,  but  in 
every  case  the  money  given  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  free  tuition  during 
two,  three,  and  even  four  years  of 
the  undergraduate  course,  which  at 
the  present  scale  of  fees  represents  a 
money  value  of  $20,  $40,  $60  or  $80, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  the  actual 
value  of  the  prizes  offered  ranges 
from  $140  down  to  $90,  sums  which 
will  afford  very  substantial  aid  to  the 
successful  scholars.  The  free  tuition 
in  any  given  year  is  made  conditional 
on  the  winning  of  firstclass  honours 
in  at  least  one  department  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  other  words,  the 
student  must  not  only  make  good 
his  claim  at  matriculation,  but  he 
must  maintain  it  by  continued  effort 
throughout  the  course.  A  verv  gener- 
ally recognized  defect  in  the  Univer- 
sity system  of  honour  courses  is  the 
tendency  to  specialization  at  too  early 
an  age  which  it  encourages.  It  is 
now  quite  possible  and  only  too 
common  for  a  student  to  study  but 
little  else  than  one  special  depart- 
ment, say  Classics,  Mathematics  or  the 
Modern  Languages,  from  the  very 
3 


beginning  of  his  High  School  course. 
One  of  the  main  features  of  the 
scheme  is  the  marked  encouragement 
given  to  the  broader  courses  of  study. 
Of  the  twenty  nine  scholarships  eight 
only,  and  these  the  smallest,  are 
given  for  proficiency  in  a  single  de- 
partment ;  twelve  are  given  for  pro 
ficiency  in  two  departments — by  no 
means  a  narrow  course  of  study  ;  and 
eight,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  are 
given  for  proficiency  in  the  whole 
matriculation  work.  In  allotting  the 
scholarships  for  proficiency  in  two  de- 
partments, a  wise  grouping  uf  subjects 
has  been  made,  by  which  incongruous 
combinations  are  avoided,  and  by 
which  the  departments  taken  up  will 
in  most  cases  be  complementary  to 
each  other.  The  plan  proposed  will 
also  do  much  to  discourage  the 
claims  of  superiority  vi^hich  are  too 
often  put  forward  by  one  or  other  • 
branch  of  learning.  The  practical 
equality  of  the  four  departments  of 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Science  is  recognized  in 
the  fact  that  the  special  scholarships 
given  for  each  are  of  equal  value,  and 
that  in  estimating  the  general  profi- 
ciency standing  the  marks  allotted  to 
each  of  these  departments  are  also 
equal.  The  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  Science  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
this  connection,  as  it  is  now  for 
the  first  time  made  a  scholarship  de- 
partment at  matriculation,  and  not 
only  so,  but  it  is  at  once  put  upon 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  older 
branches  of  learning.  History  and 
geography,  since  they  do  not  proper- 
ly form  a  part  of  any  of  the  four  de- 
partments mentioned,  are  considered 
only  in  the  marks  for  general  profi- 
ciency. As  the  endowment  fund  is 
not  as  yet  complete,  it  is  proposed 
that  for  the  present  a  part  only  of  the 
cash  value  shall  be  paid  on  each 
scholarship,  the  amount  to  be  increas- 
ed by  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum- 
each  year  till  the  completion  of  the 
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fund,  but  free  tuition  under  the  plan 
will  be  given  from  the  outset.  The 
plan  is  now  being  submitted  to  the 
headmasters  of  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes  for  their  criti- 
cism and  suggestions,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  in  a  project  which 
so  nearly  concerns  the  secondary 
schools.  After  receiving  and  consider- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  masters,  the 
Senate  will  finally  decide  upon  all  de- 
tails, and  will  in  all  probability  offer 
the  scholarships  for  competition  at 
the  approaching  matriculation  ex- 
amination."        

WORDSWORTH'S  GRAVE. 

Poet,  who  sleepest  by  this  wandering  wave  ! 
When  thou  wast  born,  what  birth  gift  hadst 

thou  then  ; 
To  thee  what  wealth  was  that  the  Immortals 

gave, 
The  wealth  thou  gavest  in  thy  turn  to  men  ? 

Not  Milton's  keen  translunar  music  thine, 
Not  Shakespeaie's  cloudless,  boundless  hu- 
man view  ; 


Not  Shelley's  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divme  ; 
Nor  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 

What  hadst  thou  that  could  make  so  large 

amends 
For  all  thou  hadst  not  and  thy  peers  possessed, 
Motion  and  fire,  swift  means  to  radiant  ends  ? 
Thou  hadst,  for  weary  feet,  the  gift  of  rest- 

Not  peace  that    grows    by  Lethe,  scentless 

flower 
There  in  white  languors  to  decline  and  cease  ; 
But  peace    whose    names    are   also  rapture, 

power. 
Clear  sight  and  love ;  for  these  are  parts  of 

peace. 

The  half-heard  bleat  of  sheep  comes  from  the 

hill. 
Faint  sounds  of  childish  play  are  in  the  air. 
The  river  murmurs  past.      All  else  is  still. 
The  very  graves  seem  stiller  than  they  were. 

A'ar  though  natio'n  be  on  nation  hurled. 
And  life  with  toil  and  ancient  pain  depressed. 
Here  one  may  scarce  believe  the  whole  wide 

world 
Is  not  at  peace,  and  all  men's  hearts  at  rest. 

—  Willia  m    Wat  so  n . 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASS-ROOM. 


ANNUAL      EXAMINATIONS,       1891. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Senior  Leaving  and  Honour  Matriculation. 

Examiners  :— A.  J.  Bell,  M. A.,  Ph.D.; 
William  Dale,  M.A.  ;  John  Fletcher,  M.A. 

Note. — An  option  is  allowed  between 
questions  4  and  5. 

A. 

1.  Exjilain  what  is  meant  by  (a)  objec- 
tive genitive ;  {!>)  genitive  of  quality  ;  (c) 
genitive  of  definition  ;  and  give  in  Latin  an 
example  of  each. 

2.  Show  by  examples  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  present  participle  in  English 
may  be  expressed  in  Latin. 

3.  Give  examples  in  Latin  to  illustrate  the 
different  meanings  of  dnm  and  ut. 


4.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(a)  We  are  fighting  with  an  enemy  who 
ought  in  no  wise  to  be  spared. 

(/')  How  few  there  are  who  have  been,  or 
will  be,  like  him. 

(c)  Their  answer  showed  more  daring  than 
caution,  considering  the  perilous  ground  on 
which  they  stood. 

{d)  Whenever  he  heard  anything  of  this 
kind,  he  would  instantly  say  that  the  story 
was  invented  by  some  neighbour. 

5.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(a)  If  he  does  this,  I  shall  be  glad  ;  if  not, 
I  shall  take  it  quietly. 

{b)  These  favours  are  greater  than  I  can 
requite. 

(r)  I  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament 
and  the  nation  for  having  been  alone  in  not 
despiring  of  the  Common  Wealth. 

(d)  Whatever     his    guilt,     whatever    his 
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criminality,  no  one  has  a  right  to  indict  him 
in  his  absence  and  to  condemn  him  unheard. 
6.  When  is  si  followed  by  the  indicative, 
and  when  by  the  subjunctive  mood  ?  Give 
examples. 

B. 

Translate  into  Latin : 

The  names  of  Catilina's  associates  show 
how  noble  were  the  families,  how  exalted 
the  stations  of  the  men  who  now  prepared 
to  plunge  into  a  revolution.  Among  them 
were  two  nephews  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 
Autronius  and  Cassius  had  been  candidates 
for  the  consulship.  Bestia  was  a  tribune 
elect  :  even  the  Consul  Antonius  was  sus- 
pected of  a  knowledge  of  their  designs. 
They  counted  upon  the  support  of  the  men 
who  had  been  impoverished  by  Salla,  and 
hoped  to  inflame  the  turbulence  which  ani- 
mated the  dregs  of  the  populace.  They  ex- 
pected moreover  the  armed  assistance  of  the 
veterans  who  have  already  squandered  the 
possessions  they  had  so  suddenly  acquired. 
They  proposed  t  >  excite  against  their  con- 
querors the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Italian 
races.  Finally  they  resolved  to  seize  the 
gladiators'  schools  at  Capua  :  and  some  of 
them  would  not  have  scrupled  to  arm  even 
the  slaves  and  criminals. 

LATIN    AUTHORS. 

Note. — Candidates  are  allowed  an  option 
between  questions  3  ani  4,  and  also  between 
questions  9  and  10. 

A 

Translate  :  O  diva,  gratum  .  .  .  abest 
liquidumque  plumbum. — Horace,  Odes,  B.  I. 

I.  Write  notes  on  Antium,  praesens, 
triumphos,  sollicita,  Bithyna,  lacessit,  Car- 
pathiuTi,  Dacu-,  Scylhae,  Latium. 

2  Scan  the  first  stanza,  marking  the 
quantity  of  each  syllable. 

3.  Give  in  detail  the  meaning  of  the  above 
passage,  showing  the  connection  of  thought. 

4.  Define  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  illustrating  from  your  book 
where  you  can. 

B. 
Translate  :     Exponam  enim  vobis,  Quiri- 
tes,     .     .     .    et  melioribuscivibus  uteremur. 
— Cicero,  In  Catilinam. 


5.  Give  rules  for  the  mood  of  comparentur, 
sis,  uteremur, 

6.  Write  notes  on  istae,  aere  alieno,  tabu- 
lae novae. 

7.  "  Consilii  atqueorationis.  Hendiadys." 
Explain. 

8.  "  Locupletioribus.  Predicative."  Ex- 
plain. 

9.  Unum  genus.  Describe  in  your  own 
words,  the  first  class  of  Cati'ine's  supporters. 
What  is  Cicero's  advice  to  them  ? 

10.  State  the  object  of  each  of  the  four 
orations  against  Catiline  respectively. 

C. 

Translate  at  sight  : 

Audite,  audite  consulem.  .  .  atque  in 
cervicibus  nostris  restiterunt. —  Cicero,  Pro 
Murena. 

Late  patere,  be  wide-spread ;  specula, 
watch-tower ;  resto,  remain  behind. 


arithmetic,    mensuration    and    com- 
mon transactions. 

Primary  —  [Solutions.) 

Leo.   B.  Davidson,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto. 

A. 

1.  (a)  and  [b)  Book  work. 

(c)  Carry  all  thi  addends  to  the  same 
number  of  decimal  places  as  there  are  in 
that  addend  which  a'realy  contains  the 
greatest  number  of  decimal  places.  Then 
find  the  L.  C.  M,  of  the  numbers  represent- 
ing the  number  of  figures  that  repeat  in  each 
addend,  then  add,  etc.     Ans.  9.989079. 

2.  Ans.  $90.       3.  Ans.  $1.05. 

4.  Purchaser  pays  Jg  of  /o  of  J  or  J|J  o 
list  price,  etc.     Ans.   31.^7  -f  per  cent. 

5.  He  gets  $16,000  stick  yielding;  income 
of  $480.  lie  resells  foi  $12,800,  etc. 
Ans.  $102^. 

6    Allowing     compound      interest,      the 

/  1.04*  -  I  \ 

amount  of  the  annuity  is  X I 

^       \    104- I    / 

X  $350  =$1895  711. 
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7.  P.  W.  of  $400  =  If  of  $400  +  P.  W.  of 
$300  -\\olv\  of  $300  +  P.  W.  of  $200 

=  It  of  |5  of  I?  of  $200  =  $825  82  +  , 
which  is  about  77  cts.  more  than  the  amount 
found  by  the  ordinary   method  of  equating 

the  time,  etc. 

B. 

8.  Area  =  84  sq.  ft.  Length  of  perpen- 
dicular on  14  ft.  side  is  12  ft. 

9.  To  find  the  cub.  contents  take  2  in. 
from  each  of  the  external  dimension?.  Cub. 
contents  =  472.82  cub.  ft.  Quantity  of 
lumber  =  374iV  ^*  • 

10.  Area  of  lining,  that  is,  of  its  plane  sur- 

22        1 1 27  X  22 
face  =  (84  +  77)  (84-77)    X   y  or 

sq.  in.,  etc.     Ans.   22^i  tons. 

C. 

11.  Cost  of  sheep  =  $4,500;  feed  r.nd 
yard  =  %1^-lTk  ',  freight  =  $175  ;  total  cost 
=  $4  746.77 J.     Bsold  sheep  $5,562.50,  etc. 

12.  A  should  g':t  C's  $10  and  $4  from  B. 

ALGKBRA   AND    EUCLID. 
A. 

1.  {a)  In  order  that  it  may  be  exactly 
divisible  2j:+ 3_y  =  o;  .'.  2x=  -  3/.  Sub- 
siitute,  and  dividend  vanishes,  that  is,  there 
is  no  remainder. 

[b]  b  —  x'-  -   2xy  -  7*. 

2.  {a)  {x  +  2h){x-h+Sa).  {/>)  {x' +  a') 
{x  +  (7)  {x-a)  {x-\)  {x'^  +x-l). 

a-  b 

3.  [a)  ——-.•      (b)  O.     (c)  This  expression 

x'^                           y^ 
becomes  ~, 7~, r  -  t '• 


(x-z)  iy-z) 


■a-b 


5.   (a)  X  -  , 

•^    ^   '  b-a-c 

a  c  (n-'rq)  -  n  q  {>  +«) 


{b)    X 


{c)=x= 


n  q  -  ac 


B. 


6.  Let  X  ■=  number  of  gals,  first  pipe  puts 
in  per  min.,  etc.  ;  1st  =  22  gals.  ;  2nd  = 
7  g^'s-  ;  S^d  =  12  gal=. 


(7)  $280. 

(8)  A  =  $204 
3r;e  cost • 

;    B 

=  $84 

9.  Eichh 

Sel 

s  ti  horse 

$2)   P« 

$11  P 

for 

20  7H 

>    .'.  {m  -  n)  horses  = 

10 

21   Pn  , 

20  nt 

22pin  - 
each—              , 
20 w  \m 

i\  pn 
-n) 

$. 

10.  90  mi 

ks. 

C. 

Book  work. 

D. 

15  Euclid'.s  Line  is  length  without  breadth, 
etc. 

16.  Consider  carefully  L  4,  and  I.  8  ; 
I.  18,  and  L  19  ;  L  24,  and  L  25,  etc. 

17.  Draw  a  figure,  in  which  the  circle  is 
supposed  to  cut  the  straight  line  in  three 
points,  and  proceed  similarly  to  Euclid's 
construction,  etc. 

18.  [a)  Take  the  lines  as  given,  and  pro- 
ceed according  to  Euclid's  construction  in  L 
22,  and  you  will  at  once  detect  the  difficulty ; 
similarly  in  case  (b), 

19.  Two  intersecting  straight  lines  make 
two  different  angles  with  one  another,  unless 
they  intersect  at  right  angles.  See  L  13  in 
Euclid. 


HAMILTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

PROMOTION  EXAMINATIONS,  JUNE,  1S91. 

ARITHMETIC — GRADE    5. 


Divide 


19 


by 


46  29 


I  8 
by  — 


by 


14 
15 


[14] 

2.  If  a  man  walks  at  the  rate  of  3|  miles 
an  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  him  10  walk 
40^  miles?     [14] 

3.  How  many  quart  boxes  will  be  required 
to  hold  9  bush.  3  pks.  i  gal.  I  qt.  of  .straw- 
berries?    [14] 

4.  A  newsboy  buys  7  dozen  newspapers 
at  20  cents  a  dozen  and  sells  them  at  3  cents 
a  paper;  how  much  does  he  gain  ?      [14] 

5.  If  $116, 323  be  divided  among  89  men, 
how  much  of  it  will  49  of  them  receive  ?    [14] 
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6.  John  agreed  to  sell  37J  cords  of  wood 
to  Henry.  He  delivered  9J  cords  one  week, 
••8J  cords  the  next  week  and  io|  the  next. 
How  irany  c  >rds  has  he  still  to  deliver  ?  [14] 

COMPOSITION, 

1.  Write  the  following  correctly  :  have 
■you  a  long  sharp  slender  pencil  torn  hot  corn 
hot  corn  who  will  buy  hot  corn  ?  please 
mary  bring  me  some  forget  me  nots  ?       [19] 

2.  Write  statements  using  correctly  these 
words  :     seen,  done,  lay,  sat,  lain.    [15] 

3.  Use  each  of  the  following  ac  ion- words 
to  slate  what  but  one  does  :  fly,  guess,  go, 
employ,  stay,  fix.  [12] 

4.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with 
ac  ion-words,  and  tell  how  each  is  used: 
is  dangerous.     They  are 


The   giraffe  Watch   the  ■ 

stars.    [16] 

5.  Give  the  correct  spelling  when  er  is 
added  to  the  following  quality-words  :  dry, 
true,  wet,  funny,  sly,  busy.    [12] 

6.  Write  correcily  the  address  of  a  letter 
to  be  sent  to  John  Smith,  who  lives  at  num- 
ber 13  Maria  street  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  [6] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  countries  of  North  America 
with  their  capitalsj  and  tell  where  the  capi- 
tals are  situated.    [15I 

2.  Name  a  large  gulf  or  bay  on  North,  East^ 
South,  and  West,  and  one  inland  bay.     [5] 

3.  What  passage  of  water  connects  Hud- 
son Bay  with  the  Atlantic  Ocea.n  ?  Lake 
Erie  with  Like  Ontario?  Gulf  of  Georgia 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  Arctic  Ocean  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean?   [8] 

4.  Where  are  James  Bay,  Georgian  Bay, 
Bay  of  Fundy,  Gulf  of  Geo'gia,  and  Baffin 
Bay?  [10] 

5.  Trace  the  following  rivers  :  McKerzie, 
Saska'chewan,  Mississippi,  Missouri  and 
Albany.    [15] 

6.  What  and  where  are  :  Yucatan,  Belle 
Isle,  Cuba,  Sable,  Campeachy,  Panama, 
Chidley,  San  Lucas,  Newfoundland  ?  [9] 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  as  many  rules  as  you  can  for  the 
use  of  the  period.    [13] 

2.  Write  a  statement  in  which  you  use  a 
series  of  words.  Write  a  command  in  which 
you  use  an  action- word.  Write  an  inquiry 
in  which  you  use  a  relation-word.  [15] 

3.  How  may  an  action-word  be  used  ? 
Give  an  example  of  each  way.  [18] 

4.  Write  the  following  words  so  that  each 
shall  mean  more  than  one  :  ox,  lady,  cloth, 
chimney,  loaf,  sheep,  church,  goose.  [12] 

5.  Does  the  water  flow  above  continually  ? 
Is  the  carving-knife  on  the  table  ?  The  roll- 
ing-waves came  on.  Skating  is  a  winter 
sport.  When  will  the  birds  come  again, 
Mother  ?     We  are  writing  with  ink. 

(a)  Write  down  the  names  ; 
{F)  Write  down  the  action-words  ; 
(c)  Write  down  the  relation-words  ; 
{d)  Wri'e  down  the  words  that  show  how, 
when,  or  where  an  action  is  performed.  [21] 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Describe  the  braver.    [16] 

2.  How  does  the  beaver  know  that  the 
tree  is  ready  to  fall  ?  Tell  what  use  he 
makes  of  the  tree.    [r2] 

3.  Explain  "Social  animals,"  "dam," 
"store-room,"  "  beaver- town,"  "senti- 
nel." [12] 

4.  Describe  a  "Jack  in  the  Pulpit." 
Who  composed  the  choir  ?  Name  the  dif- 
ferent flowers  that  composed  the  congrega- 
tion.    [12] 

5.  What  did  King  Bruce  say  before  he  saw 
the  spider  ?  What  did  he  say  after  he  had 
watched  the  spider  ?  What  lesson  do  we 
learn  from  this  story  ?  [16] 

6.  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  story  of 
"  The  Little  Match  Girl."   [5] 

TEMPERANCE^^RADE    8. 

1.  What  quantity  of  water  exists  in  the 
blood  ;  in  the  muscles  ;  in  the  brain  of 
man?   [8] 

2.  Name  some  of  the  colloidal  parts  of  the 
body.  What  does  water  do  to  the  colloidal 
parts  of  the  living  body  ?  [8] 
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3.  What  general  evidences  is  there  that 
water  is  an  all-sufficient  drink  ?  [8] 

4.  What  is  the  best  example  of  a  natural 
standard  food  ?  What  is  the  proporiion  of 
solid  and  ^fluid  matter  in  this  standard 
food?   [8] 

5.  What  other  fluids  are  found,  naturally, 
in  the  bodies  of  man  or  other  living  ani- 
mals ?  Why  do  other  fluids  of  the  body 
seem  to  differ  from  water  ?  [8] 

6.  What  process  has  the  juice  of  fruit  to 
go  through  in  order  to  pass  into  wine  ? 
Give  two  proverbs  to  show  the  bad  effects  of 
wine,    [8] 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "  Burns  first 
came  upon  this  world  as  a  prodigy  ;  "  "  so- 
ber judgments ;  "  "glitters  with  no  lustre 
but  his  own."  [12] 

2.  What  does  Muller  think  of  Shake- 
speare as  a  man  (not  as  a  poet)  ?  How  do 
"  Great  nations  make  great  poets  "  ?   [12] 


3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "  silent  in- 
fluence ;  "  "  Superhuman  power  ;  "  "clas- 
sic."    N.\me  some  classical  writers.   [12] 

4.  Give  meanings  for  the  following : 
"  beacons  ;  "  "  battered  harness  ;  "  "  armed 
heel ;  "  "  burghers  ;  "  "  corselet  ;  "  "  dinted 
helm  ;  "  "  couched  a  spear  ;  "  "  knightly 
fame."    [16] 

5.  Explain  the  lines  "  The  sword  of 
heaven  is  not  in  haste  to  smite. 

Nor  yet  doth  linger.'" 

Explain  the  following:  "The  nation  in 
every  country  dwells  in  the  cottage ; " 
"  profane  historians  ;  "  "sacrifices  to  the  old 
scimitar."     [14] 

6.  Write  the  last  stanza  of  "  Ring  Out, 
Wild  Bells  ;  "  the  last  stanza  of  "  To  Mary 
in  Heaven  ;  "  and  the  stanza  of"  The  Bells 
ofShandon,"  beginning  "I've  heard  bells 
chiming."  [14] 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


"  Happy  Hours  for  Poor  Children  "  is  the 
opening  article  in  the  November  Quiver. 
"  Rough  Riding  in  China,"  by  a  missionary's 
wife,  is  of  more  than  usual  interest.  The 
serial  and  shor;  stories  aie  given. 

The  September  Academy  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  "Division  of  High 
Schools."  Other  articles  are  "Notes  on 
Technicil  Education  "  and  "  In  ihe  Classic 
Halls  of  Louvain." 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Saturday 
Night  promises  to  be  even  better  than  last 
year.  A  Competition  is  again  offered  to  en- 
courage native  talent,  the  result  of  which  will 
be  made  known  in  the  number.  The  illus- 
trations will  be  especially  fine. 

The  Overland  Monthly  \s  now  an  illustra- 
ted magazine,  its  cost  is  reduced  from  four 
to  three  dollars.  Articles  worthy  of  note 
are  on  "  Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  "  California  Horse  Farms." 
"  Our  Puppy  "  is  a  poem  by  John  Vance 
Cheney. 


The  Greek  style  comes  third  in  the  series 
of  Historic  Styles  by  Paul  Rouaix  in  the 
Decorator  and  Furnisher  for  October. 
"  Furishing  the  Kitchen  "  is  a  valuable  article 
on  a  novel  subject  by  Agnes  B.  Ormsbee. 
The  decorative  forms  of  electric  light  fixtures 
are  of  remarkable  beauty  but  perhaps  the 
dining-room  mantel  given  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  illusirations. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 
appears  in  the  Illustrated  News  of  the  World 
for  November  7th.  "  Come  with  me  and  be 
my  love,"  by  Robert  Buchanan,  is  coming 
out  in  weekly  parts  at  present.  The  largest 
illustration  is  Canadian  North-West  Farming, 
"  Reaping  the  Harvest  in  Manitoba." 
"  Across  Mangolia,"  "  Recollections  of  Par- 
nell,"  and  "  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Childhood  " 
are  specially  interesting  in  the  reading  matter. 

Happy  Children  who  begin  with  Novem- 
ber another  new  volume  of  the  St.  Nicholas. 
The  opening  poem  "  Romance  "  is  by  Mil- 
dred Howells,  a   daughter   of  the  novelist. 
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"*'  Tom  Pjulding,"  a  serial  by'  Brander 
Matthews,  promises  well.  Mary  E,  Wilkins 
contributes  one  of  her  short  stories,  "  The 
Dickey  Boy,"  and  E.  T.  Corbett  a  delight- 
ful piece  of  verse,  wonderfully  illustrated, 
entitled  "  The  New  Story  of  the  Apple  Pie." 

Andrew  Lang's  second  paper  "  Among 
Books  "  appears  in  the  November  Scribner^ s . 
"  Authors  he  met  while  at  College  "  add  in- 
terest to  the  books  mentioned.  "  The 
Wrecker  "  increases  in  interest  and  nears  the 
southern  seas  where  Mr.  Stevenson  is  now 
at  home.  "  The  Federation  of  Australia  " 
by  the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M.P.,  of  Vic- 
toria is  a  question  of  moment  to  Canadians. 
The  poetry  is  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott, 
Octave  Thanet  and  Julian  Hawthorne. 
"  Mr  Lowell  as  a  Teacher,"  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  is  a  contribution  of  value  to  Lowell- 
iana. 

Catalogue  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School. 
(Houghton  ;  Published  by  the  Mining 
School.) 

College  Series  of  Greek  Authors.  Edited 
under  the  supervision  of  John  Williams 
White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour. 

Part  IL  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  illustrat- 
ed edition  of  A  Short  History  of  the  English 
People  has  just  been  issued  and  contains 
Sections  IH.  to  V.,  of  Chapter  first. 

A  number  of  the  illustrations  are  taken 
from  ancient  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the 
subjects  of  others  are  coins,  necklaces,  a 
Viking  ship  found  at  Tune,  Alfred  the 
Great's  jewel  found  at  Athelney,  etc. 

A  Handbook  of  British  Commerce.  By 
P.  L.  Simmonds,  F.L.S.  (London  :  Mof- 
fatt  and  Paige.)  This  manual  of  commercial 
geography  is  arranged  as  a  kind  of  dictionary, 
a  list  being  given  of  all  the  principal  articles 
of  commerce,  etc.,  and  brief  accounts  being 
appended  lo  each.  These  are  models  in 
their  way,  and  the  amount  of  information 
included  is  surprising.  A  few  omissions 
might  be  noted — the  name  of  Prof.  Bell  might 
well  be  given  under  the  telephone,  for  in- 
stance— and  the  no'e  on  alummium  is  too 
'brief,  but    these   matters    will  doubtless    be 


remedied  in  later  editions.  The  book  was 
needed  and  will  be  of  much  .service. 

One  has  a  feeling,  in  reading  books  on 
morality,  that  it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  use  the 
best  of  all  text-books  on  Morals.  Still  it 
shows  at  least  that  some  persons  know  the 
need  for  teaching  this  subject  when  such 
books  as  Ethics  for  Young  People  by  Pruf. 
Everett  of  Harvard  (published  by  Messrs. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston)  are  issued  from  the 
press.  Prof.  Everett's  book  has  many  good 
points,  and  deals  with  duties  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves  and  others  in  a  clear  and  fair 
manner.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  book 
from  first  to  last  which  deals  with  the  one 
relation  in  which  we  all  stand  to  each  other 
and  to  a  Heavenly  Father.  How  can  a  book 
on  Ethics  which  ignores  that  be  satisfactory  ? 

English  Men  of  Actioti : 

Rodney.  By  David  Hannay.  2s.  6d., 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New 
York.)  Mr.  Hannay  writes  con  a  more  and 
what  is  so  written  is  apt  to  be  so  read.  It 
would  be  well  if  his  book  secured  for  its 
subject  that  recognition,  though  tardy, 
which  Admiral  Rodney's  great  services  to 
his  country  deserve.  He  saved  the  West 
Indies  when  the  American  Colonies  were 
lost,  and  was  thus  one  of  the  very  few  men 
who  made  the  British  Empire  so  far  as  vic- 
tories can  make  it.  For  him  who  would  in- 
form himself  of  historical  or  naval  affairs,  or 
who  can  appreciate  a  great  sailor  and  a  true 
man,  this  is  a  book  to  read  and  enjoy. 

The  High  Scfiool  French  Grammar.  By 
W.  H.  Eraser,  B.  A.,  Lecturer  on  Italian 
and  Spanish,  University  of  Toronto,  and  J. 
Squair,  B.A.,  Lecturer  on  French,  Univer- 
sity College  Toronto.  (Toronto :  Rose  Pub, 
Co.)  This  is  a  book  that  deserves  recogni- 
tion for  many  reason^,  though  indeed,  per- 
haps, it  does  not  need  it,  having  received 
pre-natal  authorization  from  the  Education 
Department.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  both 
in  elementary  and  advanced  classes,  and  is 
both  well-written  and  well  arranged.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  pronunciation,  and  the 
exercises  are  practical  and  carefully  graded. 
The  Vocabularies  and  Index  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  book. 
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Studies  in  American  History.  By  Mary 
S.  Barnes,  formerly  Professor  of  History  at 
Wellesley  College,  and  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  University.  (Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.) 

It  is  inspiring  to  read,  much  more  to  use, 
such  a  history  as  this,  which  makes  good 
use  of  real  historic  material,  shows  his- 
toric development,  and  makes  the  past  speak 
in  the  words  of  men  who  lived  then.  The 
words  of  Homer,  Columbus,  Pitt,  Long- 
fellow, Lincoln  and  others,  brighten  the 
pages  of  this  real  history.  It  is,  at  last,  a 
history  with  an  impartial  account  of  the 
Civil  War,  because  it  lets  both  sides  speak 
for  themselves,  and,  on  the  whole,  ap- 
proaches as  nearly  as  any  book  we  have 
seen  to  the  ideal  school-book. 

The  Prometheus  Bound  o/ALschylus  ard  ihe 
Iragments  of  the  Prometheus  Unbcund,  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  N.  Wecklein 
Translated  by  Prof.  Allen,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. (Boston  and  London  :  Ginn  & 
Co.) 

The  foregoing  announcement  speaks  for  it- 
self. The  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors 
consists  of  classical  works  which  for  scholar- 
ship and  general  excellence  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  surpass. 

The  translator  has  adhered  closely  to  the 
text  and  commentary  of  the  original  edition, 
and  has  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr. 
Wecklein  (Rector  of  the  Maximilian  Gym- 
nasium in  Munich)  in  his  work. 


Cambridge  Mathematical  Series  : 
Elementary  Trigonometry.  By  f.  M 
Dyer,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  R.  H.  Whilcombe, 
M.  A.  (Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.  ;. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.)  4^.  6(f. 
To  prepare  a  schoul  text-book  for  beginners 
in  Trigonometry  which  should  render  the 
path  of  the  learner  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  yet  enable  him  to  gain  nn  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  an  easy 
work  to  accomplsh,  but  the  authors  of  this 
latest  issue  of  the  Cambridge  Maihematica 
Series  have  produced  a  text-book  which  will 
bear  comparsion  with  the  best.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  varies  somewhat  from  the 
ordinary  method  :  there  are  four  parts,  ti  e 
last,  on  logarithms,  etc.,  being  especially 
good.      A  great  many  examples  are  given. 

Mechanics  for  Beginners.  Parti.  Dynam- 
ics and  Statics.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock, 
M.A.,  3^.  6/.,  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
and  New  York.)  The  author  has  given  in 
thi^  book  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the 
Dynamics  of  a  particle  and  of  the  statics  of 
Parallel  Forces  which  have  already  appear- 
ed in  his  work  on  elementary  dynamics,  with 
some  additions,  such  as  a  chapter  on 
simple  harmonic  motion  and  the  Pendulum 
and  some  articles  on  Units.  The  book  is 
especially  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Students  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington,  but  we  need 
hardly  say  that  any  student  will  find  it  a 
most  satisfactory  book.  The  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  portion  of  the  book  on  dynam- 
ics is  new  and  will  probably  be  found  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  method. 
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